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BOOK  CXV. 

EUROPE,. 

Europe  continued.  Kingdom  of  Prussia  and  the  Oreat 
Ihitchy  of  Posen.  JBistorkal  account  of  the  ancient 
Pruc»i  and  the  Teutonic  Knights. 

Ths  ancient  JEstjif  Yenedi  and  Gattones  formed  be-  book 
fore  the  tenth  century,  a  mixed  Wendo-Gothic  people,  that  ^^^* 
inhabited  the  countries  watered  by  the  Vistula  on  the  west,  ; 

and  the  Niemen  on  the  east.  They  were  denominated  Ethology 
Pmczi,*  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  connected  either  ^^  ^^'" 
with  the  Borusci,  a  much  more  eastern  tribe,  or  with  the 
Po-Russians,  a  Slavonic  people,  whose  name  signifies  the 
neighbours  of  the  Russians;  for  it  is  certain  that  at  the 
early  period  of  which  we  speak,  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  held  no  intercourse  with  each  other.  Their  name 
has,  with  greater  probability,  been  derived  from  the  nature 
of  their  soil ;  Prusznika,  an  ancient  Wend  word,  signifies 
hard  and  clayey  lands,  and  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  inner 
ridge  of  Eastern  Prussia. 

*  Their  name  if  pronounced  PnUiiy  and  it  is  written  by  different  authors, 
Pntlxi,  Pruttni  and  Prulzi. 
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They  were  divided  into  different  tribes,  many  of  which 
are  not  wholly  unknown;  the  Prucxi  proper  or  Sembes 
were  the  natives  of  Samband  or  the  ancient  WitUand ; 
the  J^latang^i  inliabitee!  tlio  woodlands  on  the  soutli  of  the 
Pregel ;  the  JSTadravi  and  Szalavoni  were  scattered  along 
the  hanks  of  tiie  Niemen.  The  Sudavi  Were  perhaps  the 
same  people  as  the  Sudmi  of  Ptolemy t  who  emigrated 
during  the  thirteenth  century  into  Lithuania  and  tlie  Houth- 
cast  provinces  of  Eastern  Prussia.  The  Galindi  or  men 
with  large  heads ^  are  eacpreasly  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  ; 
they  occupied  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Eastern  Prussia*  TJic  Urmi^  Ermi  or 
Wermif  who  are  perhaps  of  Finnic  origin^  gave  their  name 
to  the  province  of  Ermeland  ;  the  country  round  the  Frisch- 
Haf  or  fresh  water  lake,  was  peopled  hy  the  Fagesanif 
and  the  banks  of  t!ie  lower  Vistula  by  the  PomesanL  Hie 
Lithuaikians  and  Saniogitians  are  of  tlie  same  origin  as  the 
Priiczl,  and  both  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Venedi 
or  Wends,  hut  tlicse  la^t  mingled  witli  other  Gothic  and 
Finnic  tribes^  that  obtained  a  temporary  dominion  over 
them. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Pruczi  fell  gradually  into 
disuse  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, and  was  no  longer  spoken  in  the  seventeenth-  It 
diOTers  from  the  Lithuanian,  only  as  one  dialect  from  ano- 
thePi  and  the  ancient  Wend  is  the  common  source  from 
which  both  are  derived.  That  language,  or,  as  it  ia  now 
termed  the  Pro  to  Wend,  was  probably  spoken  from  time 
immemorial  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  for  tlie  trade  in 
yellow  amber  appears  to  have  been  as  ancient  as  tlie  earliest 
dawn  of  history.  About  the  commencement  of  tlie  vulgar 
era,  the  same  trade  was  rarried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
between  the  Venedi  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  Vcneti  on  the 
Adriatic,  a  proof  of  a  very  ancient  intercourse  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  countries. 

The  Pruczi  were  subject  to  the  person  that  presided 
over  their    common    worship.    Tlic    KHwe    or    supreme 
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root  veda  or  vidiaf*  of  which  the  correspxmdipg  words  in 
Danishi  Saxon  and  German  are  vide^  weten  and  wissen ; 
of  the  same  origin  aro  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  eiden 
and  vidcr€,  to  see*  The  JVayones  breatlied  on  the  sick, 
and  cured  them  of  their  diseases^  and  it  has  hecn  inferred 
that  their  name  bears  some  analogy  to  vayou  or  wind  in 
Sanscrit. 

Their  customs  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
early  part  of  their  history;  the  Wend  women  sacrificed 
themselves  at  the  tombs  of  their  husbands^  and  a  perpetual 
fire  burned  in  the  house  of  the  kriwe.  It  is  not  perhaps 
improbable  that  what  has  been  considered  a  confused 
assemblage  of  the  idioms  and  institutions  of  differetit  na* 
tionsf  that  existed  in  the  middle  agcs»  is  a  relick  not  only 
of  the  most  ancient  language,  but  the  most  ancient  worsfiip 
in  Europe- 

If  little  information  can  at  present  he  obtained  on  the 
subject,  it  is  owing  to  the  barbarous  care,  wbich  tlie  Chris- 
tians took  in  clesti'oyiog  t!ie  monuments  or  rather  the  tra- 
ditions concerning  tlic  religion  of  the  Wends.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  even  of  the  principal  divinilics  of  that 
people,  for  although  some  authors  mention  a  sort  of  trinity, 
which  w^as  composed  of  Perkumost  tlie  god  of  light  and 
thunder,  PikolhSf  tlie  god  of  hell,|  and  FrofrimpoSf  the 
god  of  the  earth,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tfie  wor- 
ship of  tlie  people  consisted  chieOy  in  the  adoration  of  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars^  atitl  also  of  different  animals,  which 
were  held  sacred  in  difTerent  districts4  Some  animals, 
such  as  lizards,  frogs  and  serpents  were  considered  sacred 
in  Lithuania  during  the  seventeenth  century.^ 

These  apparent  contradictions  may  he  reconciled  by  the 


•  Vedtt  or  Tldia,  ti|iijftef  knowledge. 

t  FroiTi  Piklo,  wbicb  liguiAes  hell. 

J  Fierro  Dwysburg,  riled  by  tlartknoch. 

f  Moft  nutbors  have  fuppO£cd  erroneouily,  that  gieoitor  significi  exduiiTdjr 
1  lerpcnt ;  It  baa  been  fihowti  by  the  author  of  thi;  dictionary  of  three  lan- 
guages, (hat  it  meant  an  uniriia!^  and  that  it  corresponds  with  the  ruli^h  primi- 
tiire  eyvo/.     See  Diet,  tritim.  liiigu.  hy  S/yrid. 
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from  Rastenburgt  has  given  its  name  to  a  Catholic  pilgriin- 
age,  and  the  Litbuaniari  peasantst  not  many  ages  ago, 
used  to  repair  to  the  other,  and  ofler  sacrifices  to  their 
deities. 

The  Pruczi  were  commended  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  for 
their  humanity  to  those  who  su  fife  red  sliipwreck;  they  seem 
to  have  lived  under  the  government  of  a  great  many  inde- 
pendent rulers,  whose  authority  was  limited,  and  shared 
by  the  people  as  well  as  the  priests.  Their  iocks,  corn 
and  honey  afforded  them  abundant  provisions;  they  made 
strong  drink  from  mare's  milk,  and  clothed  themselves 
with  tlie  furs,  in  which  they  carried  on  an  advantageous 
trade  with  netghbouring  nations.  Tlic  houses  of  their 
chiefs  were  mad©  of  wood,  tlieir  fortresses  on  the  frontiers 
were  built  of  the  same  materials*  but  tlie  courage  of  tho| 
inhabitants  was  their  best  defence.  Their  greatest  ene- 
mies  were  the  Poles,  at  that  time  little  removed  from  the 
savage  state,  they  made  incursions  into  their  country,  car- 
ried off  their  children,  and  hud  waste  their  fields*  Hospi- 
tality was  the  virtue  of  the  ancient  Pruczi,  the  peaceable 
stranger  was  always  welcome,  but  none  were  permitted  to 
enter  their  sanctuaries,  or  to  approach  the  sacred  trees  un- 
der whose  shade  the  images  of  their  gods  were  adored*  If 
any  ventured  to  do  so,  the  oSence  miglit  be  punished  with 
death.  The  same  people,  says  an  itistorian,  '*have  blue 
©yes,  fair  hair  and  a  ruddy  complexion,"  a  description 
which  is  not  very  applicable  to  the  Samogittan  and  Lithu- 
anian peasants,  who  are  believed  to  be  the  only  unmixed 
descendants  of  the  Pruczi;  but  it  is  likely  that  the  fair 
inliabitants,  sprung  from  the  Guttones  or  Goths,  formed  the 
dominant  cla^s.  A  distinction  of  ruling  and  vassal  tribes 
is  proved  by  many  events  that  occurred  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  Pruczi  and  the  Teutonic  knights ;  at  the  same 
trme,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  mere  slaves  could  never  have 
defended  themselves  with  so  much  valour. 

Their  government,  of  which  the  stability  depended  on 
the  priesthood,  was  not  assuredly  i^xempt  from  the  ordi- 
nary imperfections  of  human  societies;  but  it  maybe  in- 
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subjugation  of  Prussia  with  a  degree  of  courage  that  was 
only  equalled  by  their  cruelty*  Tbeir  capital  or  principal 
station  was  transferred  to  Thorn  in  tlie  year  1230,  and  it 
was  from  that  place  tliat  tliey  made  continual  invasions  into 
the  territory  of  the  Prussians*  So  judicious  a  choice  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  military  genius  of  tiieir  chiefs.  Their 
policy  too  Is  not  less  worthy  of  admiration;  by  force  and 
address  they  made,  within  the  period  of  53  years,  the  coni* 
plete  conquest  of  a  country  that  had  resisted  for  four  cen* 
turies  the  victorious  arms  of  Poland.  Three  times  the 
Prussian  nation  revolted^  and  as  often  a  few  thousand 
knights  triumphed  over  an  ill-armed  people.  The  Prussian 
nobles  were  too  often  disunited,  and  some  were  base  enougli 
to  betray  their  country.  The  provinces  conquered  one  by 
one  were  protected  bj  strong  castles,  which  the  vanquished 
were  compelled  to  build.  The  great  master  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  1309  at  Marienburg,  a  fortress  that  has  since  re- 
sisted the  shock  of  artillery ;  its  thick  walls  and  massy 
vaults,  the  large  central  pillar^  and  the  halls  filled  with  an* 
tiquarian  and  historical  monuments,  are  often  visited  by 
atrangers.^ 

About  the  same  period,  the  German  language,  which  was 
spoken  by  most  of  ttic  Teutonic  knights,  was  introduced 
into  Prussia.  The  ancient  Prnczii  some  of  them  convert- 
ed, others  settled  in  Livonia,  no  longer  maintained  a  con- 
test,  which  was  accompanied  witfi  many  disasters.  The 
nobles  that  had  beep  baptized,  were  admitted  into  the  Or- 
der, and  the  people  exclianged  their  state  of  vassalage  for 
a  much  mure  rigid  slavery.  The  numerous  German  co- 
lonies, that  were  invited  by  the  Order,  built  flourishing 
towns,  to  wiiich  almost  republican  privileges  were  attached* 
Thus,  were  gradually  formed  the  three  orders  of  provincial 
states,  of  whicli  the  diets  were  composed,  the  sovereignty  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  The  pros- 
perity  of  the  Order  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  pride,  de- 
pravity and  licentiousness  of  the  different  members;  indeed 
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(K>K    island  of  Ncgropont,  are  the  most  remarkable.    The  tides 
civ»    Q|.g  III  most  places  hardly  perceptible,  hut  they  may  bo  ob- 

served  in  the  Adriatic  and  in  the  gulf  of  tlie  Syrteg. 
plan         AVc  consider  that  part  of  the  Caspian  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Kuma  to  that  of  the  Jaih,  situated  in  Europe ;  but 
'         as  two4liirds  of  its  circumference  belong  to  Asia,  it  has 
^^  been   described  in    our  account  of  that  continent     Tha 
^B  greater  number  of  rivers  enter  it  from  the  side  of  Eu- 
rope.    Its  level  is  1680  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean. 
(tiof       The  seas   that  have  been  mentioned  form  in  Europe  a 
'i^^*     coast   lino  of  5500   leagues,   the  extension   of    the  same 
line  in  Asia  is  not  more  than  880,     These  seas  are  of  im- 
\        tnense  advantage  to  Europeans  ;  they  separate   them    on 
I        the  north  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  Arctic  Pole,  and 
^H  protect  them  on  the  south  against  the  scorching  lieats  of 
^P  Africa  ;  they  increaso  the  resources  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, and  place^  if  we  may  so  speakt  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe    in    the  neiglibourhood    of    the  other  contincnts- 
They  abound  in  a  great  variety  of  fish,  which  might  afford 
sufficient  nourishment  foir  a  fiftli  part  of  the  European  po- 
pulation.   Their  superficial  extent  may  be  estimated  in  the 
following  manner : 

MEDIT£BBA|V£Air. 

Squarr  Li<ngue», 
Twenty -five  equal  lo 

1.  Western  part  to  Cape  Buono  and  tlie  Strait 

of  Messina^      ,             .             ,  *                 42,G&0 

2.  The  Adriatic,  .  ,  ,  .  8,180 
S*  The  Archipelago  and  tlie  Fropontis,  •  10|120 
4*  Great  Basin  or  Eastern  part,           ,  *           7I|000 


Total  Superficies  of  the  Mediterraueau»  131,980 


The  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Assof,            .  23,750 

The  Caspian  Sea,          ,             .            .  .           18,600  - 

The  White  Sea,        ....  5,000 

The  Baltic,         .             .             .             •  ,           17,680 

Gulf  of  Bothnia,         •            .            .            .  5,100 


PHTSICiJL    QEOGSAPHY. 


Gulf  of  Finland,    •  •  •  •  . 

The  Katte-Gat,  the  Sound,  the  two  Belts,  the 
branches  of  the  sea  between  the  Danish  and 
Holstein  islands,  and  the  channel  between  Den- 
mark and  Norway  to  Cape  Lindeness, 

The  German  Ocean,  limited  by  Cape  Stat  in  Nor- 
way, the  Shetland  islands,  and  Cape  Lindeness, 

The  Irish  Channel, 

The  British  Channel,       •  •  • 


2,300 


d,680 

32,000 
3,400 
3,700 
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The  great  number  of  fresh  water  lakes  in  several  conn*  Lakef . 
tries  of  Europe  forms  another  characteristic  of  its  physical 
geography;  all  the  lakes,  it  is  true,  are  not  equal  in  extent 
to  those  in  North  America*  The  irst  of  these  regions  lies 
to  the  south  of  the  Wolga,  the  west  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
south-east  of  the  White  sea.  The  following  are  tjie  prin* 
eipal  Lakes  :«^ 

S^sie  Lemguet. 


Lake  Ladoga,              .           •           •           • 

830 

— ^—  Onega,          •            :           •           •           • 

430 

Bielo  Osero,        •            •            •            • 

70 

Kubensky  Latscha,  and  Woja, 

80 

Five  others  between  Kargapol  and  the  Whitb  Sea, 

75 

Lakes,  Wig,  Seg,  Ando,  and  seven  to  the  north- 

west of  the  Onega,         .... 

100 

Lake  Feipus,                .           .           •           • 

110 

Huron,          .           .            .            .           - 

36 

■      Wirtz,     •••••• 

10 

Five  in  the  government  of  Plescow, 

10 

Lake  Saima  in  Finland, 

210 

— — ^Kuopio,         ..... 

80 

Lexa,      .            .           •            .            . 

SO 

Kolkis,          ..... 

70 

Tavastie,             .... 

20 

Ulea, 

30 

Twelve  others,             .... 

60 

Sum  Total  of  scjuarc  leagucsi 


2,251 


EUROPE. 
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The  surface  of  them  all  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
gulf  of  Finland, 

The  Lakes  in  Scandinavia  arc  not  so  large*  but  more  nu- 
merous than  those  which  have  been  now  cnumeratcil.  T!io 
extent  of  Wener  is  about  280,  of  tlie  Weter,  110,  of  the 
Moelar,  100,  and  of  the  Scandinavian  lakes,  from  700  to 
800  square  leagues.  'They  are,  with  tbe  exception  of  ono 
or  two,  placed  on  the  soulliern  and  eastern  sides  of  the 
mountainous  chain  that  traverses  the  country.  Those  in 
northern  Russia^  on  the  contrary,  are  situated  on  the  west- 
ern sides  of  the  mountains.  All  of  them  flow  into  the  Bal- 
tic, and  are  the  sources  which  supply  that  inland  sea. 
Many  small  lakes  are  scattered  over  the  countries  to  the 
More  than  four  hundred  have  been 
counted  in  Mecklenburg,  Ukraine,  in  the  interior  of  Pome- 
rania  atid  eastern  Prussia.  Some  of  them  which  have  no 
outlet  to  tlic  sea,  arc  not  unlike  marshes,  they  lie  in  low 
rallies,  formed  by  tl»e  sinking  of  argillaceous  and  sandy 
land.  There  are  fewer  in  the  Alpine  chain  than  in  t!ie 
Scandinavian  mountains.  We  observe  on  the  southern 
Bided  of  the  Alps,  the  lake  Maggioro  about  20  square 
leagues  in  circumference,  those  of  Lugano,  €omo,  Lccce, 
Jseo  and  Garda,  the  surface  of  the  last  is  equal  to  24  5  tlieir 
wliole  superficial  extent  together  with  that  of  others  less 
considerable,  may  amount  to  80  square  leagues*  Tho 
lakes  on  tlie  northern  sides  of  the  Alps  are  more  numc* 
rous;  that  of  the  Four  Cantons  occupies  a  space  of 
about  13  square  leagues;  among  others  we  may  mention 
those  of  Thun,  Brientz,  Neufchatel,  wliich  is  not  less 
than  15,  those  of  Biel,  Zug,  Sui^see,  Zurich,  WalleU' 
stadt,  Greiffenscc  and  Constance,  of  which  the  superficies  is 
more  than  38.  There  arc  five  or  six  in  Upper  Suabia, 
twelve  in  Bavaria,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  lakes 
of  Amner  and  Chiem  ;  lastly,  we  have  to  notice  thoso 
in  Austria  or  tlto  lakes  of  Atter,  Abend,  Hallstadt  and 
others  to  the  east  of  Salzburg.  Their  surfaces  may  bo 
estimated  at  180  square  leagues.  The  lakes  of  Geneva 
and  Anncry  are  situated  on  th©  western  side  of  the  Alps, 


^ 


the  former  covers  an  area  of  44  equaro  leagues  ;  tbe  rest    hook 
are  too  insignificant  to  merit  attetition.  xciv. 

There  arc  four  or  five  small  lakes  in  the  peninsula  or  Ita-  — ] 

ly»  in  the  middle  of  the  chain  of  the  Apircnines,  and  all  of  [iJeJ^** 
theofi  are  of  a  circular  form  and  encompassed  by  steep 
rocks.  The  Italian  geologists  consider  them  the  monu- 
ments of  a  volcanic  revolution  which  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  The  number  of  lakes 
in  the  western  parts  of  Europe  is  inconsiderablCt  particular- 
ly in  Portugal,  Spain»  France  and  England.  The  can- frUb  lakfi. 
trast  in  Ireland  is  striking,  one  of  the  Irish  lakes  is  not  less 
than  that  of  Zurich*  ten  or  twelve  others  exclusively  of 
the  fens  or  bogs  which  shall  afterwards  be  more  fully  dc» 
ficribedy  occupy  a  hundredth  part  of  the  territory  in  that 
island. 

4  The  European  rivers  have  been   compared  in  a  table '^^^^Pf"- 
added  to  this  book,  some  of  the  general  results  which  aroiwccn  iii« 
tliero  presented,  may  now  be  mentioned.  ^'^**"' 

If  all  the  rivers 


i 


in  Europe  be  taken  as 
Those  which  flow  into  the  Black  Sea  are, 
Into  tbe  Mediterranean,  including  the  Arclii- 

pdago  and  the  Adriatic, 
Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Into  the  North  Sea, 
Into  the  Baltic, 
Into  the  Northern  Ocean, 
Into  the  Caspian, 
Borne  conclusions  may  be  derived  concerning 


1.000 
0.273 

0.144 
0.1  SI 
0.110 
0.129 
0.048 
0.163 
the    six  The  SIX  !af 

largest  rivei-s  in  Europe,  from  tbe  hydrograpliical  works  f^^^^/^^J^^ 

tliat  have  been  published  concerning  our  continent. 

The  water  discharged  from  the  Wolga,        *        0.144 
From  the  Danube,  .  .  .  0.124 

From  the  Dneiper,         .  *  .  0.061 

From  ttie  Don,         ,  ...         0.052 

From  the  Rhine,  .  .  .  0,030 

From  the  Dwina,         .  .  .  0.021 

These  results  depend  on  the  course  of  each  river  and 

that  of  its  feeders ;  it  is  necessary  however  to  take  into 
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coiisjileration  tho  lakes  that  flow  froun  them  ;  hut  without 
rcfei'enre  to  that  clrciiinstancct  our  calculation  as  to  the 
"six  largest  rivers  in  Europe  may  be  considered  Bufliciciitly 
accurate.  The  other  rivers  next  to  tliosc  which  have  been 
enuTnerated^  are  the  Po,  the  lihoue,  the  Ehro,  the  Gua- 
dalquiver,  tlie  Tagus,  the  Loirc»  the  Elbe  and  the  Vis- 
tulay  but  all  of  them  united  are  not  equal  to  the  Wo!ga. 
The  Kamay  a  mere  feeder  of  the  Wolga»  and  one  that  m 
little  knowuj  is  not  less  than  the  REtinCy  a  river  celebrated 
in  history.  The  Seine,  with  all  its  tributary  streams^  does 
not  make  up  0.009  of  all  the  European  rivers. 

We  pass  from  our  imperfect  account  of  the  rivers  to  that 
of  the  European  mountains  ;  the  Ural  range,  which  is  com- 
mon to  us  with  Astflt  has  been  described  in  a  preceding  vo- 
lume* It  does  not  form  a  continuous  line  on  the  side  of 
Europct  hut  resembles  a  number  of  hills  rising  insensibly 
from  tlie  centre  of  Russia  in  an  eastern  and  north-eastern 
direction;  altliough  their  summits  are  broken  or  ill-dcfjned» 
they  arc  placed  on  an  elevated  base,  and  their  absolute  le- 
vel is  not  less  than  tliat  of  the  mountains  in  Silesia  and 
Saxony  j  their  greatest  height  is  equal  to  7000  feet-  The 
kills  or  rocks  that  traverse  Russia  are  not  visibly  connect- 
ed with  the  Ural  op  any  Europe  an  range. 

The  table-land  of  Waldai,  from  which  the  Wolga  de- 
scends to  the  Caspian,  the  Dwina  to  tlie  Baltic  and  the 
Duciper  to  the  Black  Sea*  is  a  lofty  plain  crowned  with 
kills  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  tike  level 
of  the  sea.  It  becomes  much  lower  on  the  side  of  Poland  ; 
tlie  sources  of  tlie  Beresina,  the  Neimeu  and  the  Fripetx 
arc  situated  on  a  plain  of  which  the  inclination  is  iinpcr- 
ceptiblcp  and  the  height  not  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea  at  tlje  mouth  of  these  rivers.  The  elevation 
•f  the  granite  rocks  which  tire  connected  witli  the  Carpa- 
lliian  mountains  and  divide  the  course  of  the  Dneipert  is 
also  very  low,  it  cannot  bo  distinguished  near  the  shores  at 
the  sea  of  Azof. 

The  Dofrines,  or  11  le  Scandinavian  Alps,  are  better 
marked  than  tlic  Ural  chaini  but  as  completely  isolated 
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Mount  Kahlenbcrg  in  Austria,  is  about  600  milea.  The 
hciglit  of  the  summits  Is  from  ten  thousand  to  firteen  thotis* 
'and  feet;  tliat  of  tl*c  passages  across  the  principal  cliains 
is  generally  from  the  tf>  six  tliousand.  But  the  elevation 
of  the  plains  on  the  north  of  the  Alps,  in  Switzerland  and 
Bavaria*  i;^  about  a  thousand,  and  in  some  places  two  thous- 
and feet,  wliilc  those  in  Lombardy  and  Hungary,  whicU 
bound  the  Alpine  range  on  the  south  and  the  east,  are  not* 
much  hij^fier  than  the  level  of  the  sea*  Perpetual  ice  com- 
mences Mit  an  elevation  between  seven  and  eight  tljousand 
feet,  and  forms  in  tljo  centre  of  the  Alps  frozen  seas  like 
tlioso  at  tlic  poles.  The  ice  disappears  at  a  heiglit  abovo 
10,800  feet,  the  atmospheric  vapour  is  congealed  as  it  de- 
scends^ and  covers  the  ground  with  eternal  8now^  Tbo 
great  depth  of  the  Alpine  lakes  is  peculiar  to  these  moun- 
tains, one  of  them,  the  lake  of  Aclicn  is  not  less  than  1800 
feet  in  depth-  The  phenomena  which  the  structure  of  tho 
Alps  exhibits,  the  imposing  beauties  which  their  different 
aspects  present,  tlieir  influence  on  climato  and  on  the  move- 
ments of  w  aters,  cannot  at  present  occupy  our  attention ;  it 
is  only  our  object  to  determine  their  position. 

The  Appenincs  on  the  south  and  the  chains  connected 
with  tlieni,  which  may  be  called  tlio  Sub  Jppenines,  form 
the  southern  branch  of  the  Alpine  series,  of  wliich  the  height 
is  from  four  to  nine  thousand  feet;  but  some  of  the  moun- 
tains  in  ttic  neighliouring  islands  are  higher  than  10,000. 
Those  in  Sicily  arc  evidently  connected  with  the  Appenines, 
and  tlie  elevation  of  the  highest  or  of  Etna,  is  partly  to  bo 
attributed  to  volcanic  eruptions.  But  it  is  as  yet  uncertain 
whether  or  not  there  aro  mountains  of  an  equal  height  in 
Sardinia;  tlic  connexion  between  the  Coi^ican  and  Sardini- 
an chains  is  also  imperfectly  known. 

An  easier n  bi-ancli  of  tho  Alps  passes  between  the  feeders 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  unites  the  chain 
with  that  of  Mount  Hcmns.  These  mountains  are  very 
narrow  in  many  )mrts  of  Carnitda  and  Dalmatia ;  tfte  height 
of  their  summits  is  from  seven  to  ten  thousanit  feet. 
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and  peas  are  cultivated  In  Prussia.  The  culture  of  the 
potatoe  is  carried  to  as  great  an  extent  in  Eastern  PniBsia 
as  in  Ireland^  and  it  forms  in  both  countries  the  principal 
snsteuaticc  of  the  people.  A  small  volumct  written  by  a 
citizen  orGumhinnen  iti  Eastern  Prussia,  was  published  iii 
179£;  among  other  economical  discoveries,  the  author  men- 
tions a  great  many  methods  of  uaiug  potatoes,  he  made 
them  into  spirits,  flour,  candles  and  starch.  Hops  and  to- 
bacco flourish  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  culture 
of  culinary  vegetables,  although  less  common  than  in  Ger- 
many, is  by  no  means  neglected,  Tlic  produce  of  the  fruit 
trees  is  not  suflicient  for  tlie  consumption  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  a  great  quantity  is  every  year  imported.  Hemp  and 
lint  are  two  articles  of  considerable  exportation ;  the  former 
thrives  best  in  the  wester Ut  and  the  otiier  in  the  eastern 
provinces.  The  agricultural  produce  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, their  trade  in  corn,  and  the  ordinary  methods  of 
farming,  shall  be  fully  examined  in  a  diflerent  chapter. 

The  forests  consist  of  oak,  lime,  mountain  ash,  alder, 
pine  and  birch-trees,  but  the  large  and  lofty  oaks  aro  not  so 
common  as  they  once  were  in  Prussia.  Potashes  and  tar 
arc  still  exported-  More  than  seventy  different  species  of 
fish  frequent  the  rivers  and  the  lakes.  Eels  and  mureno! 
are  dried  and  exported,  and  caviar  is  obtained  from  the 
sturgeons  in  the  Frisch-Haf. 

The  bear  and  the  elk,  the  wild  boar  and  the  stag  arc 
often  seen  in  the  woods  and  the  forests.  The  liorse,  tlie 
most  useful  of  tfie  lower  animals,  has  been  much  improved 
in  these  countries*  Two  diircreiit  kinds  aro  mentioned, 
the  one  of  Tartar  origin  is  common  in  Litlmania  and 
Poland,  the  other  sprung  from  German,  Fi-ench,  Nea- 
politan and  Danish  horses,  was  brought  into  Prussia  by 
the  Teutonic  knights*  Of  these  two  sorts,  the  former  is 
supposed  to  be  fleeter,  but  not  so  sure  footed  as  the 
other.  All  the  royal  studs  in  Eastern  Prussia  have,  since 
the  marshes  of  Stalluspahnen  were  drained,  been  remov- 
ed into  tliat  district,  which   is  now  called  Stutamti  and 
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there  are  probably  more  boraes  in  Trakbcmcn,  tbe  prin- 
cipal towrit  than  in  any  otbor  place  of  tlie4ind  in  Europe* 
It  mightf  Iiowever,  tend  to  promote  agriculture,  if  the  gi^at 
number  of  Btallions^  whicb  arc  kept  tkcre»  were  scattered 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  A  third  sort,  which  is 
smallf  short-legged,  but  swift  and  hardy.  Is  used  in  some  of 
tbe  provinces;  it  is  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  native 
race,  common  at  one  time  to  Prussia,  Lithuania  and  Scan- 
dinavia. 

In  the  account,  which  we  are  about  to  give  of  the  differ- 
ent towns  in  Prussia,  our  principal  stations  shall  be  Koa- 
nigsberg  on  the  PregeU  and  Dantzic  on  the  Vistula. 

Primislas  the  First,  king  of  Bohemia,  advised  tlie  Teu-  Kc^tiigi 
tonic  knights  in    1255,  then  his  allies,  to  build  a  strong    ^^^' 
castle,  which  they  named  Koenigsberg  or  the  royal  moun- 
tain; it  is  called  Krolewiecz  and  Karalaucziige  or  the  royal 
town  by  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians.     That  capital  of  tho 
kingdom  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  hut  a  great 
part  of  it  consists  of  gardens,  and  some  places  of  marshes; 
the  present  population  does  not  exceed  sixty-sive  or  seventy 
thousand  souls.    The  numerous  quarters   into   wbich  tbe 
town  IB  divided,  are  surrounded  by  ancient  ramparts,  that 
may  perhaps  be  considered  ornamental,  hut  are  not  cer- 
tainly,  in  any  way  useful  for  its  defence*     The  Kniepoff 
one  of  the   finest,  is    built   on   an  island   in    the  Pi*egel, 
and  Busching  mentions  that  the  wooden  piles  on  whicb 
tbe  fortifications  rest,  are  now  hecomc  an  hard  as  stone. 
Tbe  castle  is  a  very  ancient  building,  and  the  view  from 
one    of    its    turrets    extends   across   the   Friscb-Haf,   the 
port,  the  river,  the   town,  and    a    great  part  of  Prussia. 
The  ancient  citadel  is  now  almost  surrounded  with  manu- 
factories and  store  Iiouscs.     The  harhour  has  tiot  more  than 
twelve  feet  of  water,  and  that  part  of  live  Frisch-tlaf  with 
which  it  communicates,  is  still  more  siialbw,  so  that  the 
.  cargo  of  every  large  vessel  is  brought  into  the  town  in  boats. 
Trade,  however,  particularly  that  in  corn  and  naval  timher, 
has  not  decreased ;  there  arc  besides  different  manufactories, 
that  of  amber  is    now  fallen  into  decay.    The  univer- 
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Bity  was  rcnderei!  illusti'ious  by  Kant»  the  most  subtle  and 
perbapa  the  most  obscure  of  modem  philosophers.  Impor- 
tant documents  relative  to  the  ancient  history  of  Prussia^ 
have  lately  been  discovered  in  the  library  and  arclilvcs  of 
the  town. 

The  fortress  of  Fillaur  the  military  key  of  eastern  Prus- 
sia, is  situated  on  a  peninsula  to  the  east  of  the  capital.  Tbc 
inner  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  and  tfie  country  near  the  main 
land,  are  denominated  tbc  paradise  of  Prussia,  Verdant 
coasts,  fruit  trees  and  gardens,  thick  woods  and  villages,  a 
sea  tliat  abounds  in  fish,  and  to  which  many  fishing  boats 
repair,  the  large  and  tranquil  basin  of  the  Frisch-Ilaf,  co- 
vered witli  swans  and  d liferent  water  fowl,  form  jmrt  of  a 
view,  whicli  may  be  seen  by  sailing  on  the  lake»  by  ascend- 
ing the  observatory  of  Fillau,  or  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
tbc  Ffundbude^  an  old  custom-house. 

WehluUf  Intsterburg  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alle,  a  place 
of  nearly  six  thousand  inhabitants,  and  Qumhinnenf  a  new 
town  peopled  by  seven  thousand  individuals^  and  tbe  capi- 
tal of  a  government,  which  forms  Lithuanian  Prussia,  are 
situated  eastward  of  Pillau  on  tlic  higl  or  banks  of  the  Prc- 
gel. 

Tilsit  is  situated  on  tbc  Memel  or  Niemen,  it  contains 
eleven  thousand  Inhabitants,  and  is  the  second  town  in 
eastern  Prussia;  it  is  not  less  celebrated  from  its  treaty,  as 
from  an  interview  which  took  place  there  between  tbo  Em- 
perors Alexander  and  Napoleon,  Tbe  flourisliing  town  ot 
Memel,  a  place  of  considerable  commerce,  particularly  in 
hemp  and  timber,  is  built  near  the  emboucbnre  of  tbe  Cu- 
risch  Haf,  the  sterile  extremity  of  Prussia. 

The  country  between  Tilsit  and  the  Curiscb-Qaft  is  low 
and  marshy  I  traversed  hy  two  branches  of  the  Memel,  the 
Russc  and  tlio  Gilge,  it  is  exposed  to  their  inundations. 
Tbc  land  does  not  yield  much  grain,  it  is  ill  provided  with 
wood,  but  the  pasturage  is  rich  and  abundant,  and  the  in- 
habitants migtit  supply  the  kingdom  with  tbe  produce  of 
their  dairies. 

The  fruitful  and  well  wooded  plains  of  central  Prussia 
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P extend  between  Koenigsbcrg  and  the  country  last  mentioned.  Booil 
The  ancient  castles  anil  modern  farms  in  that  part  of  Prussia  cxr^- 
,  are  more  interesting  to  travellers  than  small  towns,  although  ■ 
the  latter  are  peopled  by  industrious  and  well  educated 
burgesses*  Braunsberg  forms  a  solitary  exception^  it  is  bailt 
on  the  Passarge,  and  its  citizens  carry  on  a  trade  in  linen, 
grain  and  masts ;  it  is  supposed  to  contain  upwards  of  six 
thousand  inhabitants,  Jiasfaiburgf  Bartemteinf  Heihhergf 
and  other  places  are  less  populous.  Every  town  in  the 
same  part  of  tlio  country  has  its  particular  beverage;  fuU- 
tcurstp  a  sort  of  beer,  is  the  ordinary  drink  at  Preussisch- 
Holland^  and  hydromei  is  as  common  at  Goldapp,  Gerdauen 
is  built  at  a  short  distance  from  a  Iakc»  remarkable  for  a 
floating  island,  which  hy  its  motions  indicates  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  tlic  inhabitants  call  it  for  that  reason, 
the  almanack  of  Gerdauen-  The  small  town  of  Ermeland 
is  the  metropolis  of  a  diocess;  and  among  tire  canons  of 
its  cathedral,  was  the  celebrated  Nicholas  Copernicus,  the 
author  of  the  most  probable  hypothesis  concerning  the 
planetary  system;  that  great  astronomer  died  at  Ermeland 
on  the  24th  of  May  1543, 

The  most  of  the  towns  in  Western  Prussia  are  situated  DantiicJ 
oo  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  the  only  river  that  waters  the 
country*  Dantzic,  the  Polish  Gdansk^  from  which  its 
modern  Latin  name  G€da7mm  is  derived,  was  in  all  proba- 
bility a  flourishing  city,  and  not  a  mere  burgh  or  village  in 
the  tenth  century.  Much  of  its  ancient  splendour  is  now 
lost.  The  invasion  and  conquest  made  by  Waldemar  the 
First  of  Denmark,  appears  to  liavc  occasioned  the  settle- 
ment of  a  Danish  colony  in  that  favourable  position,  and 
it  is  thus  easy  to  explain  the  comparatively  modern  name 
of  BantziCf  by  Dansk-vik,  a  Danish  port  or  gulf.  In 
many  old  diplomatic  writings  the  town  Is  called  Bansk  or 
Cfdansk^  It  was  enlarged  and  fortified  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  but  the  inhabitants  did  not  submit  tamely  to  the 
tyranny  of  their  new  masters,  they  revolted  in  1454,  and 
put' themselves  under  the  protection  and  sovereignty  of 
the  Polish  kings,  from  whom  tliey  received  many  valuable 
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privileges,  of  which  perliapij  the  most  important  was  the  ex- 
clusive eavigation  of  the  Vistula,  for  it  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  citizenst  all  tlie  maritime  commerce  of  Poland*  It  con- 
tinued in  possession  of  several  privileges  and  Immunities^ 
tintil  the  year  1795,  so  that  it  might  then  have  heen  con- 
sidered rather  a  free  town  or  a  re|niblick  than  a  depend- 
ence of  a  foreign  crown.  Its  population,  which  amounted 
in  past  times  to  eighty  thousand  souls,  w as  reduced  hefore 
the  year  1772  to  sixty  thousand.  The  restraints,  which 
have  since  been  imposed  by  Prussia  on  the  Dantzic  trade, 
compelled  many  individuals  to  emigrate;  and  in  180S, 
the  number  of  inhabitants^  including  those  in  the  different 
suburbs,  was  not  more  than  forty-seven  thousand. 

Dantzic  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  an  old  town,  the  porch- 
es  jut  into  the  narrow  streets,  and  disfigure  the  houses,  which 
are  strongly  but  clumsily  built.  Of  its  twentj-ono  pa- 
rish churches,  thirteen  are  appropriated  by  Lutherans,  four 
by  reformists  or  Calvinists,  and  four  by  Catholics.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  the  Calvinists  are  the  most  wealthy  in- 
habitants. An  astronomical  observatory,  a  large  museum  of 
natural  history,  several  learned  societies,  and  a  seminary 
with  a  library  of  tliirty  thousand  volumes,  prove  tliat  the 
people  are  not  exclusively  devoted  to  mercantile  pursuits. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  fortifications,  and  has  support- 
ed several  meniorahle  sieges.  The  harbour  is  formed  by 
the  embouchure  of  the  Vistula,  and  protected  by  the  forts 
of  Munde  or  f^eichsdmunde.  The  anchorage  or  what  may 
he  more  correctly  termed  the  Gulf  of  Dantzic,  is  shelter- 
ed from  tbc  north  wind  by  the  promontory  on  whicli  the 
small  town  of  llela  is  built*  A  werdcr  or  low  and  fertile 
island  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Motlau  was  not  the 
least  valuable  part  of  the  city  lands  in  the  time  of  its  free* 
dom.  It  possessed  during  tlic  same  period  a  very  great 
trade  in  grain,  wood,  lint  and  manfacturcd  goods;  it  was 
the  mart  of  the  Poles,  who  exchanged  there  the  raw  pro- 
duce of  their  vast  territory  for  the  different  articles  of  Eu- 
ropean luxury.  Although  its  trade  was  much  diminished 
under  the  Prussian  government,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
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formed  by  the  canal  of  KraffuliK  ami  large  ships  cannot 
advance  beyond  Pillau.  The  number  of  vessels  tliat  have 
arrived  in  the  port  within  tlie  last  few  }'ear8  is  supposed  to 
be  about  fifteen  hundred,  but  in  that  number  arc  included 
six  or  eight  hundred  Polish  boats^  and  two  or  three  hundred 
lighters.  The  trade  cQnsistj^  iti  corn  and  liemp,  the  expor- 
tations  in  wine,  iron  and  colonial  produce.  The  houses  are 
solid »  but  ill  arranged »  and  the  total  population  amounts  to 
twenty  tliousand  souls.  A  colony  of  fishermen  from  the 
same  place  ai'e  settled  at  Tolkerait  on  the  Frisch-Haf  j  they 
depend  chiefly  for  subsistence  on  the  produce  of  tho  stur- 
geon fisheries,  the  profits  of  which,  though  sometimes  great, 
are  very  variable. 
hhcT  The  other  towns  above  Elbing  and  on  the  hanks  of  the 

Vistula,  arc  Marienwerder^  situated  in  a  fruitful  district, 
and  containing  a  population  of  six  thousand  souls,  Grau- 
dentz^f  a  town  of  seven  or  eight  tliousand  inhabitants,  with 
an  important  fortress  that  now  commands  tho  Vistula,  and 
Culm  or  Cliehno  with  an  insignificant  catholic  university* 
The  trade  of  these  places  consists  mostly  in  iinen  and  wool- 
len stufls*  Thorn,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Prus- 
sia, was  founded  in  1^31  by  the  first  great  master  of  the 
Teutonic  order;  it  became  an  independent  town  or  rcfmblic 
about  the  year  1454,  under  Lbc  protection  of  Poland  ;  its  for- 
tification i  were  afterwards  razed  by  Charles  tho  Twelfth. 
The  people  suffered  mucJi  from  the  violent  persecutions  ex- 
cited by  the  Catholics,  particularly  the  Jesuits,  against  the 
Lutherans.  The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  nearly  nine 
thousand,  are  almost  all  Protestants,  and  the  Catholics  are 
still  in  possession  of  their  empty  churches,  A  seminary 
that  was  founded  in  1594,  is  well  known  iVom  the  number 
of  learned  men  that  attended  it,  Nicolas  Copernicus  waa 
horn  at  Thorn  on  the  inih  January  14T2*  The  town  is  re- 
markable for  its  public  buildings;  one  of  the  bridges  on 
the  Vistula  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length. 
Afferent  Tlic  diJferent  classes  of  inhabitants  in  Prussia  may  be 

nhabi-        divided   into   nobles,    landed   proprietors,   burg  esses    with 
more  or  less  extensive  privileges,  and  peasants^  who  though 
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sian  aristocracy  ig  not  a  wealthy  order,  their  estates  are  of 
little  value,  it  is  supposed  that  the  greatest  annual  income 
derived  from  the  land  of  any  one  noble,  does  not  exceed 
£-2500, 

The  burgesses  differ  according  to  their  origin  and  the 
size  of  the  towns  j  thus  the  descendants  of  the  German  co- 
lonists are  more  cnligl»tened  than  those  sprung  from  the 
Poles  anil  the  Wendes.  In  Memcl,  Kcenisbergp  E]bing» 
Bantzic  and  Thorn,  traces  of  the  ancient  freedom  enjoyed 
by  the  Hanscatic  towns  may  still  be  observed*  If  that  be 
true  with  respect  to  all  these  places,  it  is  more  applicable  to 
Dantzic  than  to  any  other.  It  may  he  perhaps  worth  while 
to  quote  the  account  wliich  a  well  informed  traveller  gave 
of  it  at  a  time  when  it  still  retained  its  independence.^ 

Daotzic  is  more  agreeable  to  a  stranger  than  the  other 
trading  towns.  As  most  of  the  inhabitant^  are  merchants 
or  manufacturers,  most  of  them  are  active  and  industrious. 
At  the  same  time,  their  commercial  relations  with  Berlin, 
England  and  other  foreign  countries,  have  contributed 
greatly  to  improve  the  people.  Many  of  those,  who  from 
prejudice  are  supposed  to  bo  only  desirous  of  gain,  are  not 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
There  is  scarcely  a  father  in  tlic  town,  who  docs  not  give 
his  children  an  education  conformable  to  his  circumstances 
and  station  in  society.  Every  young  man  can  read,  write, 
and  cast  accounts;  mar^y  of  them  are  sent  to  foreign  uni* 
Tersities,  and  they  are  well  instructed  at  home  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages* 

The  good  and  bad  citizens  may  be  easily  distinguished^ 
they  never  mix  with  each  other.  As  the  greater  num- 
ber are  united  by  a  common  interest,  any  thing  like 
fraud  or  dishonesty  excites  general  indignation.  The 
germs  of  discord  by  which  otlicr  capitals  are  agitated,  ard 
not  known.  No  individual  can  encroach  on  the  rights  of 
another;  no  such  homage  is  paid  to  talent,  wealth  or  even 
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BOOK  Opulent  citizens,  was  not  of  that  frivolous  nature,  wliich  is 
com  mo  n  in  otlicr  large  towns.  It  is  certain  that  they  laved 
their  country,  Hpareii  notijing  in  embellishing  it,  and  were 
charitable  to  their  poorer  brctliren.  The  fair  sex  acted  an 
important  part,  and  their  influence  was  attended  with  good 
coriHcquences ;  society  was  by  this  means  itiiprovcd  atid  po- 
lished, and  drunkenness  became  a  vice  %v holly  unknown 
amoiSg  the  better  sort  of  burgesses.  Such  was  Dantzic  in 
tlie  days  of  its  independence,  and  the  happy  effects  of  tliat 
independence  have  not  been  clTaccd  under  the  Prussian  go- 
Tcrnmcnt.  ' 

The  great  dutcliy  of  Poscn  forms  physically  a  ]jart  of 
Poland;  the  same  plains,  the  same  kind  of  sand  intermix- 
ed  with  clay  and  black  loam,  the  same  fertility  in  corn»  and 
the  same  sort  of  forests  may  he  observed  in  tlie  two  coun- 
tries. A  traveller  whose  work  is  little  known^  maintains 
that  the  rye  of  Posen  is  finer  than  any  in  Brandenburgh, 
the  orchards  of  jduni,  tipple^  and  pear  trees,  moic  extensive, 
whilst  morel  and  asparagus  grow  spontaneously  and  in 
abundance.  The  musliroom  too  is  very  common  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country.  The  peasants  rear  a  great  many 
bees;  the  poullry  is  as  large  and  not  inferior  to  any  in 
France,  and  the  fields  abound  with  partridges  and  phea* 
Bants.  The  land  tortoise  is  exported  to  Prague,  and  tfie 
castor  builds  its  dikes  and  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  tlic  for- 
ests,* 

The  author  of  the  latest  statistical  account  informs  us, 
that  many  large  marshes,  covered  with  weeds  and  brush* 
in^ood,are  still  undrained  in  the  province,  particularly  along 
the  winding  course  of  the  Obra.f  The  Wartha  is  the  prin- 
cipal river  in  Posen,  and  a  canal  by  which  the  country  has 
been  much  im|»roved,  forms  a  communication  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Oder  by  means  of  the  Nctze- 
FcftMutry.  The  peasantry  are  slothful,  ignorant  and  supersti* 
tious,  drunkenness  is  a»  common  vice   amongst  them  ;  all 
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and  it  is  but  justice  to  confess^  tbat  these  migratioiiB  baye 
been  favoured  by  tbe  most  enligbtcncci  members  of  the 
'  Prussian  nobility,  Tlic  Jews  aie  in  tbis  country  tbo  clasa  of 
men  by  whom  improvement  has  been  most  retarded;  tbe 
sole  possessors  of  capital,  every  branch  of  industry  is  in 
tlieir  bands;  they  lend  money  at  exorbitant  interest,  pur* 
cbase  at  a  low  rate  the  diflTerent  manuractured  articles,  and 
sell  tbem  in  diflTerent  countries  as  the  manufactures  of 
Silesia. 

The  German  millers  form  almost  a  distinct  caste  f  the 
happy  inhabitants  of  a  romantic  country^  possessing  iiu^ 
laerous  iocks,  abundantly  provided  with  fish^  poultry  and 
gsme,  they  make  up  the  class  between  the  peasantry  and 
the  nobles,  and  neither  associate  with  the  one  nor  the  other^ 
all  of  them  intermarrying  among  tiiemselvea.  Strangers 
to  poverty,  they  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  retired  life,  but 
their  solitudes  were  iAvaded,  and  tbeir  houses  pillagedf 
during  the  Frencb  wars* 

Foznan  or  Posen,  the  ancient  capital  of  Great  Poland^ 
is  situated  between  two  hills,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wartha 
and  tbe  Prosna ;  it  is  encompassed  by  a  double  wall  and  a 
deep  ditch.  The  suburbs  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe 
Wartha,  is  built  near  a  large  marsh,  and  it,  as  well  as  tb© 
town,  is  exposed  to  frequent  inundations  by  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  river.  The  cathedral  and  the  town  house  ar« 
the  finest  buildings;  the  others  arc  an  ancient  castle,  im- 
perfectly fortified  and  situated  on  a  hill  between  the  two 
rivers,  a  college,  which  was  endowed  by  bishop  Konarski, 
and  which  belonged  formerly  to  the  Jesuits,  lastly,  a 
seminary  or  gymnasium,  founded  by  the  bishop  Lu- 
branski,  and  now  called  tbe  Mhtmzum  Liihrandnnum* 
The  population,  besides  the  garrison,  amounts  to  twenty- 
three  thousand  inliabitants,  and  in  that  number  are  includ* 
dd  four  thousand  Jews,  The  town  is  enlivened  by  three 
annual  fairs,  and  its  trade  consists  principally  in  cloth  and 
leather. 

MogitxkOf  a  place  of  four  thousand  inliabitants,  lies  to 
the  north  of  Poscn  j  on  tbe  west  of  it,  and  on  tbe  banks  of 
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the  Wartha,  are  Ohrxxco,  Birnhaum^  and  Sckwerin^  all  af 
which  are  peopled  by  Jews  and  maniiracturerj),  The  town 
of  MeseritZf  (according  lo  its  Polish  namct  Miedzyrzice,) 
helongs  to  the  Matx|in9  of  Lucchesini,  attd  contains  about 
four  thoQsand  tnliabitants;  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
emplojed  in  manufacturing  cloth.  The  roads  from  Mos- 
cow and  Warsaw^  as  well  as  those  from  Stettin*  Berlin^ 
Leipstc  and  Breslau,  cross  each  other  in  the  ueighUouHiood 
of  Meseritz. 

Several  manufacturing  towns  are  situated  on  the  Silesian 
frontier!  but  Bomst  or  Bahintost  as  it  is  called  by  thePoIeg, 
is  partly  peopled  by  vine-dressers.  The  culture  of  the 
grape  in  a  country  under  the  fifty  second  degree  of  north 
latitude  is  certainly  a  phenomenoni  although  the  produce  is 
never  abundant,  and  although  it  may  be  compared  to  vine- 
gar rather  than  wine.  ICargowa  or  the  German  Unruhstadt 
may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  cloth  manufactories. 
Fraiistadt  contains  six  or  seven  thousand  inliabitants*  ex- 
clusively of  its  garrison ;  it  possesses  a  considerable  trade 
IQ  conii  cattlet  wool  and  cloth.  Tlie  town  was  farmer ly  a 
dependence  of  the  principality  of  Glogau  in  Silesia.  It 
was  taken  by  Casimir  in  1343,  who  agreed  to  protect  its 
privileges,  among  uthcrs  that  of  coining  money,  which  it 
bad  received  from  its  princes*  Lissa  or  Leszno  is  Btill 
more  populous,  it  contains  nine  thousand  inhabitants;  of 
that  number  four  thousand  are  Jews,  and  a  large  synagogue 
Is  erected  for  tlicra  in  the  town.  The  trad©  of  the  inhabi- 
tants consists  chiefly  in  linen  and  clotli,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  there  are  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  manufactoried* 
Lissa  was  at  one  time  not  much  larger  than  a  village,  but  pmtetfKnt 
Count  Raphael  Lezsinski  invited  and  granted  the  free  ex-  coioni««* 
ercise  of  their  religion  to  a  great  many  Protestants,  who 
had  migrated  from  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Moldavia  and  Austria. 
The  same  town  is  the  birth  place  of  tlic  counts  of  Lezsinski^ 
the  family  from  which  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland  and  after- 
wards of  Lorraine,  is  descended,  Lissa  belongs  at  present 
to  the  count  Sulkowski.  If  we  still  continue  our  routo 
along  the  Silesian  frontier^  wc  observe  the  scigneurial  town 
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of  MmvU%^  (jeopled  by  nine  thousand  individuals^  more  than 
seven  tlioiisand  of  whom  are  Lutljirrans*  According  to  a 
statistical  account,  t!icrc  were  a  few  years  ago,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  master  manufacturera,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  cloth  made  annually,  was  not  less  tlian  fourteen 
thonsand  pieces,  Ilawitz  belongs  to  the  count  Sapieha,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  ancient  nobles  in  Lithuania*  Bou 
anowa  is  also  a  manufacturing  towni  and  it  exports  annually 
about  severt  or  eight  thousand  pieces  of  clotli.  KrmiMhin 
and  Zcdumj  may  each  of  them  contain  about  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  principally  manufacturers,  Jews  and  Luthe- 
rans* 

Sucli  arc  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  all  of  them  are  situated  on  the  German  frontier- 

Thcir  trade,  though  siill  inferior  to  that  of  Silesia,  is  ra- 
pidly increasing,  and  many  of  the  Polish  peasants,  now  no 
longer  in  a  state  of  servitude,  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
tories* 

Tlie  towns  on  the  Polish  side  are  less  populous*  German 
coffe  or  German  money  is  a  common  phrase  in  Poland,  to 
express  whatever  is  of  little  valuer  Tlie  Germans  may 
wilb  equal  justice  retaliate,  for  a  Polish  diij  may  be  applied 
to  signify  an  ill  built  and  solitary  town*  At  no  great  dis- 
tance  fi*om  the  dismal  town  of  StfretUf  there  is  a  sort  of  pot- 
ters clay,  which  is  sometimes  Itardened  by  tlie  heat  of  the 
sun  into  small  concave  lamina  or  plates,  as  if  apparently 
fasltioned  by  the  hand  of  man,  a  wonder,  not  likely  at  pre- 
sent to  cAxile  much  surprise,  allbougli  it  seemed  quite  unac« 
countable  to  many  old  Polish  writers. 

Gnesiie  or  ChdesnOf  a  very  ancient  Polish  city,  was  the 
metrtqmlis  of  a  diocess  in  tbe  year  1000.  Boleslas  the 
First  purchased  the  body  of  Saint  Adalbert  from  the  Prus- 
sians, who  had  put  him  t(i  death.  Tbe  remains  of  Adal- 
bert were  deposited  in  the  principal  chui'ch  by  tiie  same 
pious  king«  and  a  silver  tomb  was  placed  over  bis  grave  by 
Sigismund  tlic  Third.  It  is  however  uncertain  if  the  body 
of  Adalbert  be  still  in  Poland,  or  if  the  Bohemians  carried 
it  ofT  with  tbem  to  Prague  in  the  year  1038.     Gnesne  is 
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Europe     Coniinued'*--  Gcnnamj — First    Section — Physical 
Description  of  Germany. 

The  cotintry,  which  we  aro  ahmit  to  describe,  has  often 
heen  styled  tho  stumbling  Mock  of  geographers^  a  distinc- 
tion which  it  owes  to  its  innumerable  subdivisions  and  arbi- 
trary circumscriptiona^  long  contrary  and  still  in  many 
respects  ill  adapted  to  any  geographical  or  political  sys- 
tem. It  shall  be  our  endeavour  to  put  something  like  or- 
der into  this  chaos,  to  classify  the  different  details  under  the 
proper  heads,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  give  a  plain  and  clear  ac- 
count of  that  ititeresting  and  important  portion  of  Europe, 
As  to  tho  physical  geography  of  the  country,  it  may  per* 
haps  bo  as  well  to  consider  Germany  according  to  its  com- 
mon or  vulgar  acceptation,  which  is  less  at  variauco  than 
any  other,  with  its  ethnograpliical  limits.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Swiss  Alps  are  tho  sources  of  many  Ger- 
man rivers,  that  the  low  countries  may  bo  considered  tho 
alluvial  deposite  of  these  rivers,  and  the  Danish  peninsula, 
ti&e  continuation  of  the  Germanic  plains.  Although  it  may 
ho  necessary  to  recur  frequently  to  these  facts,  it  is  equal- 
ly necessary  not  t«»  lose  sight  of  more  common  notions^ 
sanctioned  by  political  treaties  and  the  opinloiis  of  every 
people  in  Europe.  Having  thus  considered  Germany,  de- 
termined its  mountainous  chains,  the  basins  of  its  rivers, 
and  the  diffcronce  of  its  climate  and  productions,  in  short 
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BOOK  All  the  German  mountains  depend  on  the  Alpine  or 
cxvi.  Hercynio- Carpathian  range.  We  sliall  dcBcribe  in  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  this  work,  the  chains  that  extend  from  the 
central  nucleus  of  the  Helvetian  Alps  across  the  Tyrol, 
CaniioJa,  Carinthia  and  Styria,  or  the  Rheltant  Canimn 
and  J^Wican  Alps,  together  with  their  hranches  in  Swa- 
I  I  Uia,  Upper  Bavaria  and  tlie  country  of  SaUzburg*    Their 

position,  the  dit*ection  of  the  diflferent  chalnsj  and  the 
height  of  the  principal  summits  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  our  notice  concerning  the  European  mountains. 
The  south-east  part  of  Germany  is  thus  rendered  one  of 
the  most  mountainous  countries  in  Europe,  and  the  exten- 
sive plains  at  the  base  of  these  chains^  are  greatly  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  great  plain  of  tlie  Danube, 
or  the  boundary  of  the  Alpine  range,  is  in  several  places  so 
much  confined,  tliat  the  Alps  appear  to  he  connected  with 
the  Hercynio 'Carpathian  mountains  in  many  parts  of  Aus- 
tria. Although  separated  by  the  higher  plains  of  Bavaria, 
the  mountains  of  tbe  Black  Forest  near  the  sources  of  the 
Danube,  connect  tbe  two  ranges,  and  a  junction  is  also 
marked  by  the  falls  of  tbe  Rhine. 
Hercynio.  The  HercyniO'Carpatbian  mountains  are  bounded  on  tbe 
m3!d!r  w<^^*  ^y  ****^  course  of  thellbine,  by  tlie  valley  of  tbe  Danube 
on  the  south,  and  tbe  Dniester  on  tlio  east-  From  tbeir 
northern  declivities  descend  all  the  nvers,  which  water  the 
plains  of  Poland,  Prussia  and  northern  Germany.  The 
same  declivities  form  tbe  greater  part  of  Wetterevia,  Uesse, 
^  Thuringia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Upper  Silesia,  Upper  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania. 

That  great  terrace  commands  on  the  north,  the  immense 
plains,  which  extending  from  the  British  Cliannel  to  the 
Sound,  and  from  the  shores  of  tbe  Baltic  to  tlie  Euxine, 
separate  wholly  the  Alps  and  the  other  son t hern  chains 
from  the  mountains  in  tho  north  of  Europe.  The  Ilercy- 
nian  and  Carp^^i^^^fi  mountains  rise  above  tbe  Sarmatian 
and  Teutonic  plains,  but  their  summits  cannot  be  com- 
gyy^J  pared  with  tlic  majestic  heights  of  the  Alps,  Consid* 
cred  in  this  point   of  view,  tboy  appear   to   he  the   ap- 
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be  about  four  tliousand  feet,  is  disjoined  from  tlio  base  of 
the  Carpathians,  sci>arates  the  basin  of  tbe  Oder  and  Si- 
lesia from  the  basin  of  the  Morawa  or  Moravia,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Bohemia,  wlicre  it  is  di- 
Tided,  and  form.'i  an  enclosure  of  monntains  round  that 
country* 

The  Riesen-Gchirge  or  Giants*  Mountains  on  the  nortli 
east  of  the  sources  of  the  Elbe,  extend  from  the  south-east 
to  tlie  north-wcatt  and  form  a  number  of  chains  connected 
by  a  common  base.  No  river  descends  from  any  part  of 
this  range,  which  fronts  the  Sjlesian  and  Liisatian  plains, 
and  its  !»ig!iest  mimmits  are  about  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  tlie  sea.  The  Erze-Gcbirgo  or  nietallic  monn- 
tains  are  nowhere  liigher  ttian  four  tltousand  feet,  the  Elho 
forms  for  itself  a  narrow  passage,  tlie  chain  extends  to  the 
sources  of  the  Eye  a,  and  rises  above  the  plains  of  Saxony, 
aod  the  hills  of  Thuringia.  The  same  licights  are  con- 
nected at  tlieir  western  extremity  with  tlio  Fichiel-Gehirge 
or  Pine  mountains,  from  whictk  a  branch  of  them,  the  Bo- 
mer-JValdor  Bohemian  forest  turns  eastwards,  and  fronts 
Bavaria  and  tlic  banks  of  the  Danube,  The  elevation  of  the 
Bob  em  i  an  Wald  is  in  some  places  higher  than  four  thou- 
sand feet.  The  mountains  near  tlic  sources  of  the  Mol- 
daw  arc  lower  by  two  thousand  feet,  they  extend  in  a 
sonth-east  direction,  and  jtjin  the  Rieson-Gebirge.  The 
Mitttl'GvMrge  or  ccntj'al  mountains  are  situated  in  the  in- 
terior of  Bofiemta,  or  the  basin  of  the  U[»[»er  Elbe ;  they 
follow  the  course  of  the  Eyca,  and  their  basaltic  summits 
are  from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in 
height. 

The  small  ciiains  beyond  tlic  confines  of  Bohemia,  arc 
only  connected  by  hills.  Thus,  the  Thurtnger-Jf^hft 
a  continuation  of  the  Fichtel-Gebirge,  separates  partly 
Saxony  and  Thuringia  from  Franconia,  nnd  tlic  sum- 
mits are  not  higher  than  two  thousand  seven  hundi-ed 
feet.  It  is  connected  by  heights  of  fifteen  bundled  or  two 
thousand  feet,  with  the  group  of  the  i/Aare,  situated  be- 
tween  Bavarian   Franconia   and   the  electorate  of  Hesse, 
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tnotintains  of  the  Black  Forest  that  tlie  Danuhe  rises  ;  their 
elevation  is  supposed  to  bo  ahout  four  thousand  six  hundred 
feet,  they  are  detached  frooi  the  Alps  of  Zurich,  and  divide 
the  valley  of  the  Rhino  from  that  of  the  Neckar,  The  low- 
est heights  of  the  Black  Forest  arc  separated  from  the  vol- 
canic hills  of  the  Odeii-Walii,  and  these  last  arc  separated 
by  the  Maine  from  the  Spcssart.  The  chain  of  the  Vosgcs, 
detached  from  Jura,  extendg  in  a  northern  direction  along 
the  German  territory,  and  receives  the  new  name  of  Don- 
nersberg.  But  a  more  arid  ridge,  tlie  Jfundsruck  or  the 
Hack  of  the  Dogt  is  disjoined  from  it  on  the  north- west, 
rises  above  the  basin  of  the  Moselle,  confines  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine  between  Bin  gen  and  Coblentz,  and  approaches 
the  heights  of  the  Westerwald  and  Taunus.  The  ridge  of 
the  Ardennes  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Mcuse,  is  strict- 
ly a  part  of  Germany,  for  the  great  dutchy  of  Luxemburg 
forms  a  part  of  the  German  Confederation,  but  from  the 
effect  of  a  general,  thongli  erroneous  opinion,  it  is  usually 
described  along  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
nortli  and  nortli-eiist  extremities,  which  are  without  doubt 
in  Germany,  form  the  marshy  ridge  of  Ilohe'l'ecn  and  the 
volcanic  hills  ot  EijfftL 

Extensive  plains  are  situated  round  this  mountainous 
region-  The  largest  of  them  all,  is  the  one  which  without 
any  other  interruption  than  the  course  of  tlie  rivers,  com- 
prehends Lower  Silesia,  the  ancient  Lusatia,  Brandenburg, 
that  is  wholly  covered  with  sand,  Pomerania  and  Meck- 
lenburg, in  which  some  hills  are  intcrspci'sed,  Hanover, 
where  an  almost  imperceptible  elevation,  overgrown  with 
heath,  extends  across  Uol stein,  and  joins  the  central  and 
waste  lands  of  Jutland^  lastly,  Iho  lower  part  of  the  an- 
cient circle  of  Westphalia,  there  the  plain  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  vast  heath  or  moss,  an  appearance  that  is 
exhibited  in  different  places  throngii  its  whole  extent. 
The  large  northern  plain  of  Germany  may  be  supposed  to 
form  a  gulf  between  the  Hartz,  the  Erzo-Oebirgo  and 
Thuringtan  mountains.    The  Saxon  plainj  of  which  Leip- 
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creases  gradually  to  forty-twa.  The  Lech  and  Jsar  descend 
from  the  base  of  the  Tyrolian  Alps,  and  traverse  Bavaria; 
one  of  them  passes  through  Augsburg,  the  other  waters 
Munich,  and  their  swollen  streams  flow  into  the  Danube. 
Enlarged  by  these  accessions^  it  winds  to  the  north  near 
Regensbiirg  or  Ratisbonne,  approaches  Austria,  and  is 
united  with  the  Inn.  The  long  course  of  the  Inn,  almost 
equal  to  til  at  of  the  Danube,  its  noble  origin  from  a  lake 
in  the  midst  of  alps  and  glaciers,  and  its  clear  blue  wa- 
tert  so  different  from  ttie  troubled  streams  of  the  Danubet 
arc  perhaps  the  only  reuaonst  which  have  of  late  induced 
some  German  geographers  to  consider  it  the  principal  ri ver| 
in  the  rest  of  Europe  the  Danube  maintains  its  ancient 
empire.  The  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Danube  ter- 
minates at  the  confluence  of  the  Inn.  That  part  of  its 
course  from  Passau  to  Vienna  may  be  divided  into  a  dis- 
tinct region;  the  river  passing  between  mountains,  has  in 
many  |)laces  no  other  valley  than  its  bed,  and  even  that  is 
confined  by  rocks,  by  which  its  waters  are  agitated  and 
broken.  The  rocky  island  of  Warth,  opposite  Grein,  di- 
vides its  course  into  two  branches,  the  Hmssgangf  which  is 
not  navigable^  and  the  Strudelt  which  may  be  crossed  with- 
out danger,  since  Its  rocky  channel  was  excavated  by 
miners.  At  no  great  distance  below  that  part  of  its  course^ 
its  waters  are  impelled  against  rocks,  and  precipitated  on 
one  side  into  the  gulf  of  the  Luegt  and  on  the  other,  into 
the  fVirbelf  a  dangerous  and  rapid  eddy*  As  it  approaches 
Vienna,  its  streams  arc  diffused  over  a  broader  surface,  it 
encloses  several  islands,  and  its  course  becomes  gradually 
slower.  The  Ens  is  the  largest  river,  which  it  receives 
from  the  south ;  but  even  that  feeder  is  inferior  to  the 
Morawa  or  Jfarchf  w  hich  conveys  to  it  at  the  confines  of 
Hungary  all  the  streams  of  Moldavia. 

The  Rhine  may  be  more  correctly  called  a  German 
river  than  the  Danube,  althongh  the  source  and  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Rhine  are  not  situated  in  Germany.  That  fine 
river  rises  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  canton  of  the  Gri- 
sons,  a  country  in  which  all  the  streams  are  denominated 
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most  e(|ual  to  it  in  size,  and  one,  wliicli,  after  being  enlarg* 
ed  hy  the  streams  and  lakes  of  Swisserland^  brings  a  great- 
er body  of  water  to  the  Rbine  than  that  winch   it  receives 
from   tlio  lake  of  Constatjce.     After  it  passes  Basle,  the 
Rhine  turns  to  the  north,  and  waters  the  rich  and  beatitiful 
valley,  in  which  arc  situated  Alsace,  part  of  the  territory  of 
Baden,  the  ancient  Palatinate  and   Mayence-     Its  course 
onwards  to  Kehl  is  very  imjietuons  ;  hut  flowing  afterwards 
in  a  broad  channelp  studded  with  agrecuhle  and  well  wooded 
islands,  it  assumetj  a  very  dltfcrentcfiaracter,  its  hanks  have 
been  in  several  places  gradually  nndcrniined,  andits  waters 
arc  covered  with  boats.     The  breadth  of  the  river  at  May* 
ence  is  about  700  yards;  as  it  proceeds  in  its  course,   it 
waters  a  romantir,  thougli  fertile  country;  and   a  line  of 
hills  covered  witli  vineyards,  extends  at  no  great  distance 
from  its  hanks.     It  receives  in   that  part  of  its  course  the 
Neckar,  which  conveys  to  it  the  waters  of  Lower  Swabia^ 
and  the  Maine,  which  in  its  numerous  windings  collects  the 
streams  of  the  ancient  Franronia.     The  Rhino  is  confined 
by  mountains  fjom  Bingen  to  Ihc  country  above  Coblentz  ; 
small  islands  and  headlands  are  formed  by  the  rocks,  and 
according  to  a  supposition,  which  is  by  no  means  confirm* 
ed,  its  course  was  in  ancient  times  broken  by  a  cataract 
lietween    these   two   towns.      In    its    picturestjue    passage 
through  that  high  country^  at  the  base  of  many  old  castleSf 
suspended    on  rugged   rorks,    tlie    Rhine    receives    among 
other  feeders^  the  Lalin,  that  is  concealed  under  mountains, 
and  the  Moselle,  which,  free  from  shallows,  marshes,  and 
every  incumbrance,   resembles  in  the  mazes  of  its  mean* 
dering  course,  a  canal  fashioned  hy  the  hand  of  man,  and 
conducted  through  vineyards  and  fertile  meadows.   The  con- 
fluence of  these  two  rivers  may  he  considered  the   boun- 
dary of  tlie  romantic  course  of  the  Rliine.     It  then  flows  in 
an  open  and  plain  country,  and  receives  among  other  feed- 
ers,  the  Ruhr  and  the  Lippe.     Ilaving  reached  Holland, 
its  three  artificial   branches,  the   Uaalf   the  Lcck  and  the 
Faself  form  the  great  delta  in  which  are  situated  the  WTaU 
tbiest  towns  in  that  industrious  country.     But  its  waters 
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of  Elb-Grand.  It  receives  from  the  south  of  Bohemia 
the  J^Mdawa  or  Midda  or  the  Bohemian  Oritxaf  which  as 
it  is  deeper  and  broader  than  the  Elbe,  ought,  perhaps  to 
be  considered  the  principal  river.  It  then  issues  from  the 
circular  basin  of  Bohemia,  through  a  xtvy  narrow  oi>euing 
across  steep  calcareous  moontainsi  an  opening  that  appears 
to  have  been  formed  hy  a  natural  resolution,  and  to  have 
aflTordecl  a  passage  for  the  water,  with  which  the  lower  part 
of  Bohemia  lias  at  one  time  been  covered.  Descending 
into  the  plains  of  Saxony,  the  principal  rivers  that  flow 
into  the  Elbet  are  the  Saale  and  the  Mulda;  it  is  increas- 
ed by  tlie  Havel  from  the  sands  of  Brandenburg,  but  it 
might  he  more  correct  to  consider  the  Havel,  a  lake,  or  ra- 
ther a  series  of  lakes,  that  are  chiefly  fed  by  the  Spree* 
The  Elbe  seems  first  to  direct  its  course  towards  the  Baltic 
sea,  but  it  turns  to  the  west,  and  after  having  passed  the 
bills  of  Luxemburg,  it  divides  itself  into  several  branches, 
which  encompass  the  low  and  fruitful  islands  on  the  south 
of  Hamburg.  Vessels  arrive  at  the  port  of  that  town, 
where  the  Elbe  becomes  suddenly  very  broad,  and  re- 
sembles an  arm  of  a  sea,  rather  than  a  river-  The  effect 
of  tlie  tides  is  obvious  at  the  distance  of  twenty -two  Ger* 
man  miles,  and  at  the  time  of  the  flux,  the  course  of  the 
river  towards  the  sea  is  wholly  obstructed.  The  Elbe 
mixes  its  water  with  the  sea  below  Brunsbuttcl,  but  its 
embouchure  is  placed  lower  down  by  the  mariners  and 
traders,  that  resort  to  Hamburg;  according  to  them,  its 
moutli  is  situated  opposite  the  harbour  of  Cuxliaven. 

The  Oder,  which  in  the  German  dialect  of  Pomerania 
is  called  the  Mer^  and  of  whicli  the  ancient  Wenda-Slavo^ 
ntc  name  is  the  Wiadro,  a  word  that  signifies  a  pifcAer, 
takes  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Moravia,  in  the  an- 
cient circle  of  Olmutz  ;  but  the  Elsa^  which  rises  from  the 
base  of  the  Carpathians,  is  in  reality  the  principal  source. 
The  Oder  traverses  tlie  whole  of  Silesia,  inundates,  under- 
mines and  changes  almost  every  where  its  low  and  sandy 
banks;  Us  cbaonel  is  in  many  places  obstructed  by  the 
large  oak  trees^  that  it  overturns  in  its  passage  through 
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tliat  cause,  it   does  not   admit  from  itf?  extent  in  latitude 
of  any  vagno   or  general   definition.     It  may  be  divided^ 
liowever,  into  three  great  zones,  and  tliese  two  are  suscep- 
tible of  other  subdivisions-     The  first  is  that  of  the  north- 
ern plains,  of  which  the  temperature  is  not  cold,  but  hu^ 
raid  and  variable;  they  are  exposed  to  every  wind,  whllo 
fogs  and  tempests  are  conveyed  to  tliis  region  from  two 
seas.     The  north-west  plain  is  subject,  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  North  Sea,  to  frequent  rains  and  desolating  hurricanes. 
The  influence  of  the  Baltic  on  the  north-cast  plain  is  less 
powerful,  the  climate,  though  colder,  is  not  so  humid  and 
variable.     The  second  general   zone  comprehends  all  the 
central   part   of    Germany;    Moravia,   Boliemia,   Saxony, 
Franconia,  Swabia,  Hesse  and  the  country  on  the  Rhine. 
The  mountains    in   that   extensive  region  form   a  barrier 
against  the  effects  of  the  maritime  climate.     The  sky  is 
not  obscured  by  mists,  and  the  regular  order  of  the  sea-* 
sons  is  not  interrupted  by  winds  and  tempests.     The  ele- 
vation of  tlie  soil  renders  the  climate  colder  than  in  other 
countries  on  tlie  same  latitude  nearer  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  zone,  tlie  most  agreeable  of  any  in  Germany,  extends 
from  the  forty*eighth  to  the  fifty-first  parallei     It  may  be 
subdivided  into  three  regions;  the  first  is  Hesse  and  Sax- 
ony, where  the  grape  yields  only  an  acid  and  imperfecl 
wine,  but  the  peach  and  the  apricot  flourish ;  Ihc  second 
includes  Bohctnia,  Moravia  and  part  of  Franconia  f  wheret 
from  the  height  of  the  mountains,  the  snow  is  of  longer  con* 
tinuance,but  tlie  effect  of  the  summer's  heat  is  more  sudden 
and  powerful,  so  that  abundant  and  early  harvests  depend 
in  a  great  degree  on  favourable  exposures ;  lastly,  the  terri- 
tory on  the  Maine,  tiio  Neckar  and  tlie  Rhine,  tliere  the  grape 
is  of  a  better  quality  J  woods  of  chestnut  and  almond  trees 
grow  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  summers  are 
warmer  and  less  variable  tlian  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
France.     The   climate   of  the    last    region,  in  which  the 
central  towns  are   ^laycnce,  Heidelberg  and  W  urtzburg, 
is  finer  than  any  other  in  Germany,  and  the  most  salubri- 
ous and  agreeable  of  any  in  Europe.     The  third  general 
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chrysoprasu?.    The  chain^  that  separates  the  basiti  of  Bo- 
hemia from  the  plains  of  Saxonj,  may  he  called  by  way  of 
distinction,  the  metallic  region,  for  it  contains  indeed  th© 
richest  depOBite  of  native  Bilver  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one, 
which  has  not  hitherto  heen  apparently  dinunished.     It  is 
certain  that  during  tlie  last  forty  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  number  of  Saxon  crown  a,  not  less  than  twenty- two 
millionst  {L.3,570,500)   were  coined  at  Freyberg.      The 
same  mountains  arc  not  so   rich  in  tin,  copper  and  iron^  hut 
of  these  metals,  tin  is  the  most  common,  and  the  mines  on 
the  side  of  Boiiemia  are  not  perhaps  inferior  to  those  of 
Cornwall,     The  Bohemian  silver  mines,  which  were  at  one 
time  worked  with  profit,  arc  now  neglected  or  exhausted. 
The  gold  washings  which,  if  ancient  writers  have  not  ex- 
aggerated, were  formerly  very  productive,  are  now  of  se- 
condary importance  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony.     But  the  one 
and  the  other  of  these  two  countries  contain  every  possible 
variety  of  metals  in  greater  or  smaller  quantities,  and  in 
hoth  are  also  found  tlie  most  useful  varieties  of  granite, 
marble  and  porpliyry,  as   well   as  crystals  and  precious 
atones,  less  perfect  it  is  true  than  those  of  the  east,  but 
among  which,  the  Saxon  topaz  and  Bohemian  garnet  are 
still  considered  valuable.     There  ai^  fewer  minerals  in  the 
hills  of  Tlmringia  and  Eichfcld,  hut  an  elevated  country 
between  the  base  of  these  mountains,  and  that  of  thcHartz^ 
covers  an  immense  layer  of  copper,  and  near  the  middle 
part  of  this  lofty  district,  is  situated  the  town  of  Mansfcld. 
The  depth  of  the  bed  below  the  ground  varies  from  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  it  contains 
also  petrifactions  and  very  curious  fossil  remains,     A  short 
way  to  tfie  east,  and  even  under  the  channel  of  the  Saal,  a 
subterranean  stream  of  salt  water  extends  probably  from 
the  base  of  the  Erz-Gebirgc  mountains  to  the  salt  lake 
of  Eiskben,  and  the  celebrated  salt  springs  of  Halle.     The 
extensive  di-posite  of  copper  appears  to  terminate  near  the 
base  of  the  Hartz  range.     But  the  miners  in  the  liartz 
mountains  work  silver,  lead,  copper  and  iron ;  their  pro- 
duce, however^  ts  every  year  diminishing,  and  it  is  never 
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The  forest  trees  Iiold  the  first  rank  among  tlie  vegetable 
productions  of  Germany,  for  tliey  not  only  supply  tlie  in- 
habitants  with  timber  fur  their  ships,  liouses^  manufactories 
and  mines,  hut  a  considerable  quantity  is  every  year  ex- 
ported into  diSerent  countries.  The  oak  ahouudg  in  the 
central  region,  and  plantatiotj^  of  tbcm  are  seen  almost  on 
every  bill.  Tbc  other  trees  arc  the  beech,  the  a^sh,  the 
moyntain  ash,  the  poplar,  the  pine  and  the  fir;  in  sbcl* 
tered  spots,  the  walnut,  chestnut,  almond  and  pe^ch  trees 
display  in  the  spring  their  rich  and  varied  blossoms.  This 
description  is  applicable  to  the  central  zone  of  Germany; 
the  coniferous  trees,  and  principally  the  pines,  which  in 
that  region  arc  confined  to  the  heights  and  some  arid  dis- 
tricts, become  more  common  in  the  sandy  plains  watered  by 
the  Oder  and  tbo  Elbe.  But  these  trees  are  only  of  an 
ordinary  quality,  and  it  is  vain  to  look  in  ftorthern  Ger^ 
many  for  the  hard  pine  and  the  !o[ty  fir,  with  wbicti  the 
fleets  of  Scandinavia  are  furnished.  The  forests  of  pine 
and  fir  trees  follow  tijo  course  of  the  rivers,  and  extend  ge- 
nerally from  north-west  to  south-cast ;  other  trees,  such  as 
change  their  leaves,  are  seldom  seen  amongst  them.  To 
these  monotonous  and  sombre  forests  snccced  wastes  cover- 
ed with  heatli,  a  plant  equally  social,  and  which  exhibits  in 
miniature  the  vegetation  of  tljc  neighbouring  forests.  Ex- 
tensive meadows  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  marshes,  or 
alluvial  deposites  near  the  sea  coast,  make  up  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  northern  plains  of  Germany.  The  fine  It  ills 
of  eastern  Holstein,  of  maritime  Mecklenburg  and  the  island 
of  Rugen^  must  not  bo  confounded  witli  these  plains,  for 
their  vegetation  is  different,  and  tlie  oak  reappears  on  a 
more  fruitful  soil.  That  narrow  frontier  ought  not  to  be 
separated  from  the  islands  and  Dano*Cimbrian  peninsulas. 

The  south  of  Germany,  which  is  connected  with  the 
Alfis,  exhibits  probably  two  scales  of  vegetation,  that  of 
the  norther n  declivity  from  tlie  Tyrolcsc  Alps  to  the  Da- 
nube* and  that  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  Austria,  Styria 
and  Carniola,  not  to  mention  the  southern  frontier.     As 
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are  cnamelkd  with  anemones,  h jacinths,  violets  and  lilies. 
The  low  woods  and  hedges  in  the  same  part  of  the  coun- 
try, are  formed  hy  the  elder,  the  mahaleh  plum  tree,  the 
fruit-pendant  rose,  the  medlar,  the  cornel  and  the  eglan- 
tine, Tlie  plants  in  central  Germany  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  country  ;  the  verdure  of  spring  continues  for  a  long 
time,  and  niany  Alpine  slirubs  and  flowers  follow  ttie 
course  of  the  rivers  from  their  source.  Thus,  the  cytisug- 
lahurnam  extends  along  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube. 

Grain  of  almost  ^vcry  kind  is  cultivated  in  Germany; 
wheat  and  barley  are  most  common  in  the  south,  and  ttie 
Bavarian  winter  wheat  is  preferred  to  every  other.  Smelt 
is  generally  cultivated  in  Baden  and  Wurtcmburgt  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  Maine  ;  maize  appears  in  great  profusion  in 
Styria,  Moravia  and  tfie  Tyrol;  buckwheat  abounds  in 
the  sandy  plains  on  the  north,  and  manna  or  fcstnca  Jfui- 
ian»  is  cultivated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Oder.  Germany, 
taken  in  its  whole  extent,  produces  certainly  a  greater 
quantity  of  grain  than  is  necessary  for  the  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  surplus  produce  is  exported  to 
Swisserland,  Holland,  Sweden  and  some  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  France*  If  there  ever  he  again  a  scarcity 
of  grain,  the  increasing  culture  of  the  potato,  which  has  be- 
come very  general  in  the  tiortli,  might  of  itself  bo  suMcient 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  famines  as  Irave  happened 
more  tlian  once  in  Saxony  and  Upper  Austria^ 

Few  countries  are  belter  provided  with  alimentary  ve- 
getables than  Germany,  and  many  of  them  are  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  cabbage,  for  example,  which  is  ex* 
ported  to  most  countries  in  Europe  under  the  name  of 
sauer-kranlf*  surpasses  any  that  grows  in  Belgium;  and 
the  Germans  say  as  much  of  different  sorts  of  turnips*  car- 
rots, peas  and  beans.  It  cannot  indeed  bo  disputed  that 
the  culture  of  these  vegetables,  so  well  adapted  to  the  pa- 

*  Saueff  acid  or  iout,  and  kmut,  ctbbage,  hence  ihe  Frencb  cofruption  thou* 
croutf. 
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sia  and  Holland*  But  the  example  of  the  nobles,  the  low 
price  of  French  wines,  and  the  obstacles  imposed  at  the 
custom  houses  on  the  exportation  of  the  German  wines,  pre- 
vent their  circulation,  and  erelong  the  culture  of  the  grape 
may  be  abandoned,  which,  under  a  more  patriotic  adminis- 
tration, might  reward  tlie  labour  of  the  husbandman,*  Tho 
north  of  Germany  is  now  generally  supplied  with  the  wines 
of  the  Garonne,  which  arc  brought  into  the  country  by  Bre- 
men, Hamburg  and  Stettin.  The  Hungarian  wines  arc  con- 
sumed in  Silesia,  as  well  as  in  Poland  ;  and  the  vineyards 
of  Austria,  Styria  and  t!ie  Tyrol,  though  perhaps  inferior  in 
quality,  return  a  considerable  profit*  Those  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moselle,  the  Neckar  and  the  lake  of  Constance  yield 
only  ordinary  wine,  and  tho  produce  of  the  vineyards  of 
Naumhurg  and  Graunberg,  like  that  of  Witzenhausen  and 
Jena,  may  be  compared  to  vinegar*f  The  produce  of  the 
vinej arils  in  the  whole  of  Germany,  is  supposed  to  amount 
annually  to  twelve  millions  of  eimerSf  a  quantity  equal  to 
the  half  of  what  is  raised  in  Hungary,  and  a  sixth  part  of 
the  produce  of  France. 

The  culture  of  fruit  trees  is  better  suited  for  the  climate; 
apples,  pears  and  cherries  are  mostly  cultivated  in  the  north ; 
the  chestnut,  tho  almond  and  the  peach  in  the  central  zone. 
The  apple  of  Borstoif,  that  excellent  fruit,  which  has  been 
mentioned  in  our  account  of  Russia,  has  been  transplanted 
in  Germany,  but  without  much  succesa.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  force  the  mulberry  and  to  introduce  silk 
worms,  but  the  climate,  witli  the  exception  of  a  small  part 
of  Austria,  is  ill  adapted  for  it*  It  is  now  imagined  that 
these  useful  insects  may  be  nourished  on  the  leaves  of  other 
trees  indigenous  to  tho  country. 

*  ft  ii  amusing  to  read  the  efifuiions  of  the  Germaii  poets  in  praise  of  thtir 
vioeynrdf.  An  eicea«  of  lojivlty  or  winii  is  apparent,  "What  wine  can  be 
eofupnrcd  to  our  own*^  *'Lri  the  man  who  disdains  the  generous  gift*  of  the 
free  Hhintj  dr'wi  with  the  tlavcs  on  the  banki  of  the  Seine.^*  The  l&yaliits  of 
FtDtiklorl  and  Maycnce  drink  occasionaUy  their  sovereign's  heaUti  in  Rhenish 
wine.  It  would  b«  much  bettor  if  ihe  iiaTigation  of  the  Rliiiie  were  rendered 
fice. 

t  Scitbebam  Jenie  ?el  potiut  Gehennic,  ubi  niseityr  mcetom* 


BOOK         The  provinces  are  well  stocked  witli  poultry ;  there  is  no 
esvi,     scarcity  of  turkeys  in  Styria,  nor  of  geese  in  Pomcrania 
p  and  Westphalia.     Bohemia  abounds  witJi  pheasants*  and 

»Garac,  ic.  the  heaths  and  forests  afford  slicUer  to  ev^ry  kind  of  game; 
one  exception  only  is  mentioned,  it  is  said  that  the  red  par- 
tridge has  not  hitlierto  been  seen  in  Germany.     The  nume- 
^  rons  flocks  of  wild  geese  are  destructive  to  tlie  grain,  and 

H  the  stork  is  protected  hy  popular  superstition.    The  heron 

H  frequents  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine;  the  eagle  of  the  Alps, 

H  different  kinds  of  hawks,  owls  and  crows  are  common  to  the 

H  mountains  of  Austria,  and  the  pants  peiidul'umSf  a  hird   that 

has  been  noticed  in  our  account  of  Astraklian,  suspends  its 
nests  from  the  rocks   and  the  trees.     AH  the  birds  of  the 
Carpathians  and  the  Alps,  have  been  observed  in  southern 
^  Germany,  and  Hiose  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  are  found 
in  great  numbers  Ihrouglmut  the  northern  plains. 
fleafifhing.      The  sea  fishing  in  Germany  is  not  of  much  importance. 
altliough  some  industrious  inhabitants  of  Hamburg,  AUona 
and  Embdcn,  repair  every  year  to  the  whale  fisheries  in 
Greenland,  and  ttie  shoals  of  herring  on  the  banks  of  Shet- 
land.    The  important  fisheries  in  the  Baltic,  which    arc 
shared  by  Prussia,  Meckk^nburg  and  Denmark,  shall  be 
I  more  fully  mentioned  lit  another  (.chapter.     At  present^  it 

may  bo  remarked  that  the  river  fisliings  In  Germany, 
Fiah  in  the  though  valuable,  might  be  rendered  more  so.  The  largo 
«««•  huso,  and  many  different  kinds  of  fish  are  taken  in  the 
Danube;  it  is  said,  indeed,  that  several  s|iecies  of  the  c^- 
prinus  and  the  percUf  are  found  in  that  river,  while 
the  eel  is  never  observed  in  its  waters,  nor  in  tliat  of  its 
feeders**  It  might  be  worth  w hile  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent species  that  belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Danube 
before  its  junction  with  the  Inn,  from  those  that  the  Inn 
brings  down  to  it  from  the  Alps,  The  salmon  abounds 
most  in  the  Rhine,  but  it  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  Elbe 
and  the  Wcser.  Tho  sturgeon  is  found  in  the  Oder,  and 
the  finest  trouts  in  the  rivers  that  flow  from  tlie  Hartz  and 
the  Era^e  Gebirge.    The  murena  is  common  in  tho  imme- 

•  Curier. 
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Agreeably  tu  the  plan  which  has  been  alreatly  laid  clowii^ 
wc  Bhall  commence  our  account  of  Germany  with  tliat  of 
the  countries  watered  by  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe.  These 
countries  make  up  the  four  Prussian  provinces  of  Sitena, 
and  also  a  part  of  the  ancient  Upper  Lusatiap  of  Saxony f 
including  the  northern  part  of  tlie  ancient  kingdom  of 
Saxony^  tijo  dutchies  of  Magdeburg,  Halberstadt,  the 
country  of  Erfurt  and  other  small  districts  that,  extend 
toEichfifeld;  thirdly^  the  province  of  Brundenhurgh^  with 
lower  Lusatiat  and  all  the  ancient  and  modern  Mai-ks; 
lastlyt  Pomerania,  both  tho  ancient  Prussian  Fomeraniai 
and  that  which  has  lately  been  ceded  by  the  king  of  Den- 
markt  who  had  obtained  it  from  Sweden  to  indcmnil}'  him 
for  the  cession  of  Norway;  and  thought  fit  to  give  it  up 
to  Prussia^  for  a  sum  of  money.  These  German  states  he- 
longing  to  tlie  King  of  Prussia,  arc  peojded  by  live  mil- 
liond  three  hundred  thousand  inliabitants,  and  occupy  a 
surface  of  two  thousand  five  hundred^  or  two  thousand  six 
hundred  German  square  miles. 
The  Jargc  and  fine  province  of  Silesia  is  contiguous  to 
^iitio%  ate.  iIj^,  gi»cat  dutclty  of  Posen,  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed f  it  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Poland  on  the 
east,  by  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  the  Bad  remains  of  tho 
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died  in  flTB,  an  J  Boles  I  as  united  and  governed  Lawer 
and  Central  Silesia,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
hh  brotlier  Miecislas.  At  that  time  the  name  of  Central 
Silcflla  fell  into  disuse,  and  tlio  lower  province  became 
nearlj  twice  aa  largo  as  tlic  upper. 

The  successors  of  Boleslas  and  Miecislas  committed  an 
errar  common  to  the  princes  of  their  age,  that  of  giving 
appanages  to  their  younger  children.  These  appanages  goon 
became  separate  states,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  ac- 
count for  the  great  number  of  principalities  of  which  the 
names  still  remain.  Weakened  by  that  policy,  Silesia  ex- 
cited the  ambition  of  Jolm  the  Second,  Duke  of  Bohemia, 
who  con(|uereil  almost  the  whole  country,  at  least  fourteen 
Silesian  dukes  of  the  Fiastian  race  submitted  to  htm»  and 
acknowledged  themselves  Ids  vassals  in  1327.  But  the 
dukes  Schweidnitz  and  Jawer  maintained  their  Independ- 
ence; and  their  resistance  was  facilitated  by  the  position 
of  their  territory,  which  is  defended  by  heights  and  the 
chain  of  the  Sudetes*  Charles  the  Fourth,  emperor  of 
Germany  and  king  of  Bohemia,  obtained  by  right  of  his 
wife  the  whole  of  Silesia.  Poland  renounced  by  a  solemn 
treaty  its  just  claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and 
it  was  adtled  to  the  Bohemian  crown  by  an  act  of  the  em- 
pire; from  that  period  to  the  year  1742,  the  Sile^ians 
continued  the  allies,  if  not  the  vassals  of  Germany. 

Several  important  changes  had  formerly  taken  place  in 
the  political  constitution  of  Silesia.  The  sovereignty  jios- 
sessed  by  the  dukes  of  tlic  Pi  as  ti  an  rtice  fell  rapidly  into 
decay.  Tlie  separate  principalities  formed  parts  of  a  sin- 
gle political  body  by  the  establishment  of  a  sovereign 
court  of  princes  in  llie  year  149 8.  The  possessions  of 
different  dukes,  wito  died  without  heirs,  became  in  the 
course  of  lime  vacant  fiefs  of  tlic  Bohemian  crown.  Such 
was  t!ie  origin  and  history  of  these  principalities:  some 
of  them,  it  is  true,  were  given  as  fiefs  to  other  princes,  but 
tlie  riglit  of  sovereigtity  was  always  vested  iti  the  kings  of 
Bohemia* 

The  most  of  the  Biles ians  having  embraced  the  reform- 
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Friedland.  Tlieii*  direction  is  from  tlio  north-west  to  the 
south-cast* 

The  Iser-Kanim  extends  on  the  north  of  that  central  and 
principal  chain,  from  the  north*\vestof  Hirschherg  to  Mark- 
lissa  ill  Lusatia.  Tiie  WuliJische'Raiiim  are  situated  on  the 
south-west  of  the  Iscr-Kamm,*or  crest  of  tlic  laer,  and  their 
direction  is  nearly  from  east  to  west-  These  two  chains 
meet  at  the  Erzgchirgo  in  Saxony,  at  no  great  distance 
from  tlic  Giants'  monn tains.  The  heights  In  the  county  of 
Glatz,  which  are  known  hy  the  name  of  the  Eulen-Gebirge, 
or  Owls'  mountains,  rise  on  the  soutli  of  the  central  chain. 
The  direction  of  these  mountains,  according  to  the  maps, 
appears  to  he  from  north  to  south  ;  but  they  consist  of  three 
chains  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Riesengcbirge,  and 
their  direction  is  from  north-west  to  soutEk-east.  Several 
groups  on  the  cast  of  Glatz  are  situated  nearer  the  plains* 
The  Zobten  or  tlic  most  northern  of  these  groups,  is  detach- 
ed from  the  rest.  The  Schndterge  or  snowy  mountains  ex- 
tend from  the  south-east  of  tlie  county  of  Glalz  into  Mora- 
via and  Austrian  Silesia-  These  mountains  form  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Gesenker-Gchirge,  that  lofty  riclge,  which 
stretching  across  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia,  joins  the 
Carpathians, 

Humid  meadows  and  marshes  arc  situated  between  these 
cliains;  the  ffldte  Jfeudow  on  the  sides  of  the  Riesen-Gc- 
birge,  is  perhaps  the  largest ;  the  meadow  of  the  Iscr  is  not 
pmcli  smaller,  and  the  Scef ciders  an  extensive  heath  in  the 
district  of  Glatz,  is  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  lev- 
el of  the  sf  a- 

The  Baron  do  Ilurh,  a  distinguished  German  geologist, 
has  examined  the  Riesen-tifljirge,  Granite  abound s,  the 
steep  and  detached  heights,  of  which  the  form  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  licmisphere,  are  almost  whully  composed  of  fine 
grained  granite.  Mica  is  observed  on  the  surface,  but 
very  little  is  found  at  any  depth  below  it*  The  masses 
formed  by  crystallizations  prove  apparently  that  quartz, 
the  primitive  base  t»r  granite,  has  a  greater  aflinity  to  leld* 
f9]iar  than  to  mica.     It  is  not  diflicult  to  follow  the  transi- 
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ecinstus,  mixed  with  actinotes  and  calcareous  spar.  Tlie 
Diine  of  Einigkeit  near  Kiipftirberg,  is  worked  m  a  stratum, 
wbicJi  consists  cliirtty  of  asliestos-sliaped  actiuote,  copper, 
and  otiier  sorts  of  pyrites. 

The  porphyry  in  Silesia  rests  generally  on  inicaceous 
ichistus,  and  serves  as  a  support  for  argillaceous  schistus. 
It  is  only  in  the  principality  of  Schwciihutz  that  the  tra- 
Teller  observes  isolated  cones  of  porphyry  rising  in  the 
midst  of  stratified  mountains*  The  Rahen-Gehirge  is  a 
high  and  steep  bill  cnmpnsed  of  porphyry,  it  is  situated 
near  Lichan,  in  the  direction  of  Landshnt*  Another  njass 
of  the  same  kind,  and  perhaps  still  larger,  encompasses 
the  norllicrn  and  eastern  sides  of  Friedlanth  Uonnd 
masses  of  porphyry  are  not  uncommon  in  the  stratified  val- 
leys of  Scbntiedsdorf,  and  their  Rurface  is  partly  covered 
with  crystals  of  quartz.  Lamina  or  plates  of  bary  tcs-spath 
rise  from  the  interior  of  the  porpbyry,  and  sandstone  in 
some  places  rests  above  it.  T!»c  ^Vild'Gebirg  is  divided 
near  Bcbonan  in  tlie  principality  of  Jaiier,  into  tbin  and 
perpendicular  columns* 

Besides  the  ancient  serpentine,  thei'c  is  another  sort* 
which  is  found  in  Silesia,  it  ap|»cftrs  to  bo  of  a  more  re- 
cent formatitni,  probably  of  tbe  same  date  as  the  argillaceous 
schistus,  at  least  it  abounds  in  places  where  one  might  ex- 
pect to  find  that  schistus,  and  in  otiters  where  the  schistus 
is  very  common^  if  is  seldom  observed.  In  many  places, 
particularly  at  Zobten^  (an  almost  detached  promontory  of 
the  Ricsen-Gebirgc,)  tbe  primitive  rock,  that  is  called  ^^rrin- 
$teint  rests  on  a  base  of  serpentine.  It  might  be  difficult  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  the  clirysoprasus  and  tbe  opal 
in  the  vicinity  of  KofJeniutz, 

Numerous  rocks  full  en  into  decay,  or  destroyed  by  some 
cause,  form  vvliat  the  disciples  of  Werner  call  conglomer- 
ates. Coal  is  generally  found  helow  them,  and  those  in 
the  principality  of  Scbweidnitz  are  contiguous  to  tbe  bases 
of  lofty  mountains.  'I'bcrc  arc  many  primitive  mountains 
in  the  western  part  of  Silcsiat  hut  none  that  arc  stratified  or 
of  recent  formation.     A  conglomerate  is  never  formed  by 
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great  distance  from  one  of  tlio  top?*  of  tlie  GiaBt's  moun- 
tain»  a  mass  of  basalt  has  been  obscrvcdt  which  appears  to 
be  fixed  in  the  granite.  The  basalt  near  Krobsdorf  \n  co- 
Yered  in  many  places  willi  micaceous  schistus,  and  it  is  in 
every  respect  similar  to  the  most  modern  basalt  in  different 
countries  of  Europe. 

Silesia  is  from  tljc  nnmbcr  of  its  useful  prorluctions,  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  provinces.  Besides  slate,  mill-stones^ 
fuller's  earth  and  dilTcrcnt  kinds  of  clfiy,  wc  might  men- 
tion the  marble  near  Kaufungen,  the  serpentine  near 
mount  Zobten,  and  in  the  circle  of  Frankenstein,  the 
porphyry  near  Sclienau,  t!je  rock  crystal  at  rrieborn, 
Krummendorf  and  Mummelgruhe,  the  jaspers,  Cornell  ana, 
onyxes  and  agates  of  Bunzlow,  and  lastlyi  a  particular  sort 
of  cbrysophrasus,  which  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Grache 
and  Kosewilz.* 

The  German  geographers  allirm  that  Silesia  is  wholly 
unprovided  with  salt ;f  but  M,  Heinitz,  who  from  bis  olii- 
cial  capacity  must  have  had  good  means  of  asccrlaining  the 
fact,  assures  us  that  the  salt  springs  in  Upper  Silesia  might 
aftord  a  very  considerable  supply,  and  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  rock  salt  might  be  found  at  the  depth  of  a 
hundred  Feet;  hitherto  however,  his  expectations  have  not 
been  realized, 

Silesia  is  wxll  supplied  with  peat  and  coal;  it  appears 
indeed  that  the  antmal  produce  of  forty-three  coal  pits  is 
not  less  than  fifty  thonsaud  chaldrons.  The  same  fossil 
abounds  in  tlie  principalities  of  Schweidnitz  and  Neisse,  in 
the  county  of  Glatz,  and  in  most  parts  of  Upper  Silesia. 
The  best  kinds  of  peat  are  obtained  from  the  plains  on  tha 
banks  of  the  Oder*  The  alum,  vitriol  and  calamine  of 
Upper  Silesia,  and  the  arsenic  of  Reicbenstcin  are  worked 
ii'ith  advantage ;  but  the  gold  which  is  mixed  with  the  ar- 
senic, was  found  in  so  small  rjuantities  that  the  dangerous 
operation  of  extracting  it,  has  been  discontinued.    The  work- 
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in  16S4,  four  ounces  of  gold  were  obtained  from  tlie  wash- 
ing of  seven  quintals  atid  a  lialf  of  sand  and  earth.  Tlie 
same  metal  has  beeu  fanud  \n  other  part^j  of  the  country, 
but  in  so  BUI  all  quantities  as  not  to  indemnify  the  expense 
of  labour.  On  tlie  \vhole»  the  metaUic  ores  in  Silesia, 
^hich  are  almost  all  situated  on  tlic  side  of  Germany,  or 
on  the  left  of  the  Oder,  are  not  very  valuable,  hut  they 
afford  employment  to  tlie  labouring  classes,  and  supply 
partly  the  wants  of  the  country- 

The  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  more  im- 
portant, but  It  is  certain  that  the  crops  in  Silesia  arc  ina- 
dequate for  the  numerous  population,  and  a  considerable 
importation  is  often  indispensable.  The  quantity  uf  grain 
imported  into  tlie  province  from  Poland  and  Austria  dur- 
ing six  successive  years,  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
table. 


Wlieau 

Kye,  Barley,  Unii. 

Tears. 

Qiiarler&. 

Quartt^rs. 

1819 

I2B9 

83,033 

1820 

2041 

32,636 

18£1 

2580 

24,279 

IBS^ 

4079 

60,491 

1823 

0913 

36,>16 

1824 

7329 

13t455* 

All  the  ordinary  kinds  of  wheat  in  the  countries  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  Turkey  corn,  spelt,  milleti  and  buck 
ivheat  arc  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  Silesia,  The 
potato  is  a  substitute  for  wheat  in  the  mountainuus  dis- 
tricts. The  cultivation  of  lentils,  peas  and  other  legumin- 
ous plants,  hm  been  of  late  years  improved  and  extended. 
Fruit  succeed**  bent  in  the  neighboui'hood  of  Grunberg  and 
Nieder-Beuthen,  The  inhabitaTits  continue  to  labour  tlieir 
viDeyardsj  although  the  wine  is  very  ordinary,  according 

*  ittcob't  Firtt  Report,  Appc»diX|  ^o*  ^t. 
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principality  of  Jagerndorf,  antl  from  wljicb  turpentine  is  ex- 
tracted* The  value  of  the  wood,  potashes,  tar,  rosin,  lamp 
black  and  other  articles  obtained  from  the  timber^  and  ex- 
ported every  year,  is  not  supposed  to  lie  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds. 

The  Silcsian  wool,  which  in  its  original  state  was  of  a 
very  good  fpiality,  has  been  improved  by  the  intraductioti 
of  Spanish  sheep.  The  flocks  are  sliorn  twice  a-year,  and 
the  summer's  wool  is  considered  the  most  valuable.  The 
annual  produce  varies  from  a  hundred  and  sixty  to  a  huii- 
dted  and  eighty  thousand  steins,  or  from  three  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  to  four  millions  of  pounds ;  hut  that 
quantity,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  nearly  enough  for  the  demand 
of  the  woollen  man  u  facto  re  rs  in  the  country.  The  number 
of  sheep  throughout  Silesia  is  upwards  of  two  millionB 
tliree  hundred  thousand.  Many  cows  are  not  kept,  not 
more  than  are  sufficient  to  furnish  milk  and  cheese  for  do* 
mestic  purposes;  in  some  districts  indeed,  wiicre  horses 
and  oxen  arc  very  rare,  cows  arc  used  in  labouring  the 
land*  Tlie  people  on  the  mountains  keep  a  great  many 
goats,  and  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  alllrmed,  that  two  she- 
goats  give  as  much  milk  as  a  cow,  these  animals  must  find 
excellent  pasturage.  Tlie  Silcsian  horses  are  small  and  of 
little  value,  the  most  of  tliem  were  originally  imported 
from  Litlmania  and  Poland.  It  is  true  that  the  moun- 
taineers on  the  side  of  Bohemia  possess  a  stronger  sort, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  common  in  tlic  rest  of  the  country. 
Game  is  rare  or  abundant  according  as  the  districts  are 
well  or  ill  wooded*  Tlie  lynx  is  one  of  the  wild  animals 
that  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  mountains;  the  heaver  was 
formerly  more  common,  it  has  now  become  rare;  and  the 
bear  avoiding  the  habitations  of  man,  has  migrated  to  the 
solitudes  in  Poland.  Tlic  tishings  are  found  to  be  profit- 
able; the  salmon,  the  sturgeon,  of  which  the  length  is 
sometimes  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet*  the  sparus,  the 
glanis  that  weighs  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds,  are  often 
taken  in  the  Oder.     The  lamprey  and  the  loach  are  not 
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portation  and  importation  have  not  reinaincd  in  their  an-^ 
cicnt  channels.  The  wants  of  tiie  province  are  the  same, 
its  resources,  it  is  probable,  Iiave  not  regained  tlieir  former 
level.  The  prohibitory  system  maintaineil  by  Russia,  the 
mntual  restraints  that  the  RussiaTi  and  Austrian  custom 
houses  oppose  to  each  other,  fetter  the  commerce  of  Slle* 
sia,  whicht  bail  it  been  left  to  its  natural  liberty,  might  have 
at  present  been  much  more  extcusivc  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  transit  trade  has  constantly  declined  since 
the  year  1766,  when  Frederick  the  Great  established  his 
custom  houses,  and  in  this  respect  Silesia  has  lost  much 
more  than  it  has  gained  by  its  separation  from  Austria."*^ 
As  it  is  now  united  under  the  same  sceptre  witli  tiie  great 
dutchy  of  Posen,  and  as  the  communication  between  Bres- 
lau  and  Dantzic  is  direct,  these  circumstances  have  tended 
to  increase  its  foreign  trade. 

All  the  advantages  which  Silesia  possesses  from  its  geo- 
graphical position,  are  more  or  less  counterbalanced  by  its 
climate.  Tlie  air,  it  is  true,  is  in  many  parts  saluhrious, 
but  the  southern  districts,  from  the  thick  forests  and  the 
elevation  of  the  soil,  are  exposed  to  long  and  severe  win- 
ters. The  water  is  good  in  tlic  mountainous  districts  to- 
wards Bohemia,  but  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  climate 
arises  from  snowy  winters  and  rainy  autumns.  The 
climate  is  milder  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  hut 
the  lakes  and  marshes  infect  the  air  in  several  places  and 
render  it  unwholesome,  particularly  along  the  Polish  fron- 
tier* where  the  inhabitants  suffer  much  from  the  want  of 
good  water. 

The  Silesians  may  be  divided  into  separate  classes  both 
as  to  their  origin  and  religion*  The  most  of  the  inhabitants 
speak  at  present  the  German  language,  and  many  of  tficm 
are  descended  from  colonists  that  left  Franconia  and  tlic 
Rhine.  The  Germans,  to  the  number  of  1,700,000  are 
distinguished  fi'om  the  rest  of  the  population  by  tlieir  iti- 
dustrious  habitsj  their  knowledge  and  religious  tolerance; 
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f    BOOK     Moravian  brotliers  enjoy  religious  liberty.     It  cannot  bo  de- 
cxTji.    jijjjd  iIjjji  ij^^  number  of  Catholics  has  diminished,  and  still 
_  continueg  to  diminish ;  but  while  the  Lutheran s  account  for 

tit«d«-        It  by  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  justice  of  the 
thrcitho-  Pj'iissian  government,  whicli  permitted  the  full  e!xercise  of 
■^Iki.  their  religion  to  many  concealed  and  oppressed  pro  tea  tan  ts, 

^■^  the  Catholics  deplore  the  Ruccessive  reductions  in  the  re- 

^B  venues  of  tlieir  regular  and  secular  clergy,  revenues  which 

^"  were  formerly  immense,  and  wliicb  are  still  very  consider- 

able. It  is  true  that  out  of  twenty  abbeys,  seventy- three 
monaster ies,  and  eighteen  convents  for  women,  six  only  re- 
main, and  the  greater  pait  of  tf^e  land  and  possessions  at- 
tached to  them,  is  at  present  sccuh\rized.  But,  in  tlie  first 
place,  these  measures  were  not  put  into  execution  until  the 
year  1810,  and  half  a  century  before  that  period,  the  Ca- 
tholics were  decreasing  in  number;  besides  the  same  mea- 
sures were  extended  to  the  liUtlieran  convents.  Not  a 
<  eingle  church  has  been  taken  away  from  the  Catholics,  and 

whilst  the  evatigelists  liavc  only  six  bundled  and  twenty- 
five  churches,  the  Catholics  arc  in  possession  of  one  thou- 
sand tliree  hundred  and  seventy-eiglit ;  and  among  these 
are  several,  wliich  the  Catholics  of  a  fi»rnier  period  took  by 
force  from  tlio  Trotestants.  The  tiieological  colIegeH  arc 
free  to  all,  and  the  Catholic  faculty  of  ibc  university  of 
Breslau  is  better  endowed  than  the  Lutheran.  The  semi- 
I  naries  that  were  improved  by  tfie  Abbe  Filherger,  are  still 

under  the  direction  of  priests  selected  from  the  Jesuits* 
The  Catholics  have  tliereforo  little  cause  of  complaint.  It  is 
not  denied  that  tlie  individuaf,  who  unites  the  titles  of  Bishop 
of  Breslau,  Prince  of  Neisse,  and  Buke  of  Grotkan,  possesses 
no  longer  a  liundred  and  sixty-three  castles*  and  domains 
of  which  the  rental  was  estimated  at  two  millions  of  crowns ; 
but  his  revenue  is  still  great,  and  he  may  console  himself  by 
reficcting  on  the  first  bisbopSf  the  founders  in  the  year  996  of 
tlie  see  at  Hzmogrow,  where,  according  to  authentic  docu- 
ments, they  taught  schools,  were  married,  and  lived  like 
burgesses.  It  uas  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries,  that  the  bisht^pnck,  the  chief  town  of  which  was  trans- 
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The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  town  is  imposing  from  the  number  of  its  pub- 
lic builtlings;  the  finest  are  the  calhedral,  an  edifice  of 
Gothic  architecture,  the  arrow  of  St  Elizabctfi,  the  ancient 
convent  of  the  Augus tines,  the  palace  of  Sch(£nhorn»  the 
arsenal,  the  treasury,  and  the  mint-  Thus  Brcslau  has 
some  claims  to  its  oflicial  title  of  third  capital  of  the  mon- 
archy, Tlie  poiHilatiori  which  In  the  year  1B17,  amount- 
ed to  seventy-eight  thousand,  including  the  garrison,  ex- 
ceeds at  present  eighty -two  thousand  individuals,  they  con- 
sist of  about  firty-eigbt  thousand  Protestants,  eighteen 
thousand  five  hundred  Catholics,  and  five  thousand  fiv^ 
hundred  Jews.  One  or  two  literary  and  philosophical  socie- 
ties, fourteen  public  libraries,  of  which  the  one  belonging 
to  the  university  contains  one  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
a  museum,  an  observatory,  a  school  of  anatomy,  fn  c  col- 
lections of  medals,  pictures  and  antiquities,  a  botanical 
garden,  and  several  hospitals  may  bo  mentioned  among 
the  public  and  useful  institutions  in  the  town.  As  the 
centre  of  Silesian  commerce,  it  is  said  that  an  export- 
ation amounting  to  seventeen  millions  of  florins,  and  an  im- 
portation not  much  inferior  to  it,  circulated  within  its  walls 
in  1805^  but  tlicso  calculations  are  in  all  probability  ex- 
aggerated. The  great  fairs,  at  wliich  the  wool  of  Silesia 
and  the  oxen  of  the  Ukraine  and  ^loldavia  are  sold,  bring 
together  a  great  many  strangers  from  very  distant  coun- 
tries. Breslau  carries  on  a  trade  in  leather,  apirits,  glass, 
mirrors,  white  and  printed  linen,  clotlu  silk,  tobacco  and 
other  articles ;  it  has  besides  its  sugar  works,  paper  mills 
and  alum  manufactories. 

The  other  remarkable  places  in  the  government  of  Brea- 
Lau  are  not  numerous  on  the  Polish  side,  or  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Oder.  Namslau  is  the  metropolis  of  a  district, 
in  which  the  wool  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  in  Silesia* 
Although  the  population  of  Oels  is  not  greater  than  five 
tliousand  souls,  there  are  a  public  library,  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  gymnasium  and  a  theatre  in  the  town. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  mediate  principality  belonging  to  the 
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lesia,  but  it  is  not  a  great  many  years  sinco  it  contained  only 
six  thousand  inliabitants.  The  town  is  ^^atercd  by  tbe 
Wcislritz,  which  throws  itself  into  llie  Oder,  its  streets 
arc  broad,  and  snnio  of  the  squares  are  large,  and  adorned 
with  well  built  houses.  Tbc  townboose  and  tbe  CatbuUc 
churcbt  of  wbicli  tfie  Hteeplc  is  the  highest  in  Silesia,  arc  the 
finest  public  buildings.  Tbe  situation  of  Sebweidnitz^  in 
tbe  middle  of  a  fertile  cowntry,  is  favourable  for  its  coui- 
mcrcc,  wbich  consists  chiefly  in  grain,  wool^  tobacco,  clotb 
and  leather-  The  town  hua&ts  of  having  given  birth  to  Ma- 
ry Cunitz,  one  of  the  most  ctdebrated  women  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  sbc  studied  the  exact  sciences  with  success, 
and  jjuhliiihed  in  1642^  under  Ibe  title  of  Urania  pmpitia, 
astronomical  tables  whicb  have  since  that  period  been  se- 
veral times  reprtutcd. 

Liegnitz  is  tbe  only  town  of  any  importancc^etween  the 
heights  and  the  KatzbaclL  It  is  situated  on  tlie  hanks  of 
that  small  riverj  uhicli  at  the  distance  of  some  leagues  on- 
wards unites  with  tbe  Oder* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  minutely  wbctber  Lieg- 
nitzt  of  which  ttm  Latin  name  is  Ligoicium,  was  found- 
ed by  the  Ligii,  Lngii  or  Logioncs,  a  people  of  an- 
cient Germany,  mentioned  by  Tacitus.*  Sucli  an  opiiiit)n 
is  indeed  highly  improbable,  at  least  tliere  is  tbc  testimony 
of  tbc  same  bistorian  for  believing  that  the  Ligii  never 
built  any  towns.  But  it  is  urged  in  proof  of  tbe  ancient 
origin  of  Lieguitz  that  a  few  urns  or  vases  apparently  of  a 
very  remote  antiquity,  have  been  at  different  times  disco- 
vered in  the  neigh bourbood.  These  monuments  however 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  Silesia;  and 
although  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  tbe  purposes  for 
which  they  were  deposited,  it  is  certain  that  tbey  do  not 
always  indicate  the  sites  of  ancient  towns.  It  is  more  like- 
ly that  tbey  were  used  as  tombs,  for  the  ancient  inbabitants 
paid  great  respect  to  tbc  dead,  and  like  tl»e  Romans  and 
otlicr  nations  of  ancient  Europe,  burned  the  body  and  pre- 
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sand  souls,  it  has  (lifferent  tnanuractories  and  among  otliers, 
one  of  porcelain.  Buntzlau,  which  contains  5Q00  souls.  Is 
likewise  situated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Bobcr,  but  at  a 
greater  distance  from  its  junction  witli  the  Qncis,  and  near 
the  eastern  side  of  tlie  Giant's  mountains.  It  possesses  a 
national  scliool  and  a  royal  hospital;  the  chief  trade  of  the 
place  has  consisted  for  a  long  period  in  stone  and  earthen 
ware.  Uirschberg,  another  town  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country  h  onlj  rcmarkahlc  for  its  cloth  manufactories ;  it 
contains  G500  inhabitants^  Lanban  or  Lubau  is  a  town 
nearly  of  the  same  population^  anil  it  carries  on  the  same 
sort  of  trade-  Muska  or  Muskau  on  the  Neisse  is  less  im- 
portant fnnn  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  which  is  not 
more  than  1500,  than  from  its  alum  works  and  different 
manufartories.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  smallest  towns  in 
Europe,  ill  which  tlicro  arc  a  lurge  librai'y  and  a  gallery  of 
paintings.  Goerlltz  or  Goertzlitz  is  situated  on  the  hanks 
ofil»e  same  river,  and  contains  about  nine  thousand  inlia- 
bitants.  The  clotb  manufactured  at  Goerlilz  \vassu|>j>osed 
to  he  finer  than  any  in  Silesia.  The  cathedral  is  worthy 
of  notice  on  account  of  its  organ,  and  a  chapel  cut  in  the 
rock,  from  which  a  bell  is  appended  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions* The  museum  belonging  to  a  scientific  society  has 
been  considered  valuable,  but  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  is  most  likely  to  gratify  strangers* 

Mount  Landscrone,  of  which  the  name  signifies  the 
croTm  of  the  conxtiry,  is  not  more  tlian  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
tlie  west  of  Goerlitz,  The  view  from  it  in  clear  weather 
extends  over  a  horizon  of  seventy  miles.  One  may  ob- 
serve the  different  tliernial  and  medicinal  springs  to  which 
invalids  repair  from  every  part  of  Silesia,  On  one  side  are 
the  celebrated  baths  of  Liebverda,  at  a  greater  distance  the 
ferruginous  springs  of  Flinsherg;  on  the  left  the  village 
of  Markersdorf,  near  which  ^larabal  Duroc  was  killed  on 
the  33d  of  iMay  IHI  l,  at  tlie  battle  of  Reichenbaclj,  by 
the  same  cannon  hall  that  destroyed  General  Kirgener,  and 
wounded  mortally  General  Bruycre.  Napoleon  gave  a 
considerable  sum  to  the  curate  of  the  village  to  lay  out  in 
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proTinces  of  the  Roman  empire^  and  the  Yendes  occupied 
the  country  whicli  now  forms  Brandenburg.  They  were 
»oot]  subdivided  into  different  sinfill  tribes  according  to 
the  portions  of  the  country  which  they  inhabited  ;  thus 
mention  is  made  of  the  Lulitzi^  the  ff'Uzi^  the  JValuiahi  and 
the  HavellL 

Albert  surnamed  the  Bear^  took  from  tliese  people  tho 
town  of  Brandenburg  in  1133,  and  received  in  1150 
from  the  emperor  Conrad  the  Third,  the  title  of  elec- 
tor and  margrave.  The  Mark  of  Brandenburg  was  then 
almost  covered  with  fens  and  woods;  the  prince  under- 
took to  drain  the  land,  he  built  towns  that  were  soon  af- 
terwards peopled  by  a  numerous  colony  of  Gerraanst  wiio 
liad  settled  in  Holland^  but  were  obliged  in  consequence  of 
an  inundation  to  quit  their  country.  Uo  repeoplcd  alsrf 
several  parts  of  Brandenhurg,  which  the  devastations  com- 
mitted by  the  Swedes  and  Danes  had  rendered  desert. 
Christianity  was  spread  and  established  in  tlie  country  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  same  prince;  he  built  cliurches,  found- 
ed monasteries,  endowed  colleges,  and  laboured  to  civilize 
and  enlighten  his  harharous  subjects.  Albert  was  indeed 
tlie  true  founder  of  the  inargraviate  of  Brandenburg,  for 
before  his  time  the  different  margraves  were  appointed  dur- 
ing life  by  tbe  emperors,  and  lie  was  the  first  to  wfiom  it 
was  erected  into  a  fief.  Tlie  principiility  passed  fmm  se- 
veral branches  of  his  family,  which  became  successively  ex- 
tinct, and  fell  into  tlie  liands  of  Sigisinood  king  of  Hun- 
gary, Not  long  afterwards  Sigisnunid  was  eh^cted  empe- 
ror by  the  interest  and  good  offices  of  Frederick,  count  of 
Hohenzollern  and  burg  rave  of  Murherg.  But  the  empe- 
ror being  lavish  of  liis  treasures,  and  despising  economy,  a 
virtue  not  less  useful  to  sovereigns  tlian  to  private  persons, 
borrowed  considerable  sums  from  Frederick,  mortgaged  tlio 
iicw  Mark  and  the  greater  portion  of  Brandenburg.  Com- 
pelled anew  to  borrow  money  from  tlie  burgrave  of  Mur- 
berg,  he  ceded  to  him  in  1411,  tlie  state  of  Brandenburg, 
as  an  hereditary  fief  with  the  privileges  of  the  electoral 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  lakes,  tbat  are  sU 
ttiated  in  the  country,  it  may  be  siiMcieiit  to  mention  some 
of  the  most  extensive*  The  Schwciluiig  near  Beeskow  is 
about  six  miles  in  JengtU^  the  Spree  passes  through  it 
The  Scharmiitzel  is  upwards  of  three  miles  in  length,  it  is 
the  largest  of  any  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Storkow*  The 
Soldin  and  the  Muggel  are  situated  near  the  burg  of  Coep- 
nick ;  the  Beetz  and-  the  Breitling  are  not  far  from  tiie  town 
of  Brandenburg ;  the  Wcrbellin  near  JouclnmsthaU  is  np- 
wards  of  a  league  in  length,  and  the  lake  of  lluppin  is  more 
than  two  and  a  half. 

The  sandy  soil  of  Brandenburg  is  favourahlo  to  vegeta- 
tion ;  the  country  abounds  in  wood,  but  the  forests  do  not 
resemble  those  in  the  north*  The  most  common  trees  are 
the  fir  and  the  pine,  the  oak,  the  bee^h  and  tlie  ash.  A 
groat  portion  of  the  timber  is  exported  and  used  in  building 
ships. 

The  quantity  of  corn  raised  in  the  country,  is  not  very 
great,  the  soil  is  unpmd active,  and  more  is  efFected  by  art 
than  by  nature.  The  husbandmen  are  industrious,  and 
since  the  encouragement  given  to  agriculture  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  uncultivated  lands  have  been  covered  with  har- 
vests, thick  forests  changed  into  rich  meadows,  many  un- 
wholesome marshes  drained,  and  in  consequence,  the  land 
thnjughout  the  province  has  risen  in  value.  The  products 
of  the  soil  are  hemp,  lint,  tobacco,  liops,  grain  and  several 
plants  used  for  dying  in  the  different  manufactories.  The 
finest  lint  and  liemp,  the  best  millet  and  buckwheat  in  the 
province  are  raised  on  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Priegnitz,  Bezekow  and  Teltow.  Difi'ercnt  vegotables 
thrive  in  most  places,  and  one  sort,  a  sptcies  of  small  tur- 
nip introduced  by  the  French  emigrants  that  fled  from  the 
|>er3ecutton  occasioned  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  has  thriven  so  well  tliat  it  is  now  an  article  of  con- 
siderable exportation ►  Beet,  another  very  valuable  plant, 
is  cultivated  in  llic  neighbourhood  of  Berlin. 

It  was  in  Prussia  that  the  experiments  of  Margrave  con- 
cerning the  extraction  of  sugar  from  bcetrave,  were  first 
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indeed  that  there  are  as  maity  sheep  in  Brandenburg  as  in 
Silesia,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  woul  is  not  nearly  so  valu- 
able.  The  horses  arc  small,  and  not  of  a  good  kind.  Tlie 
same  wild  animals  are  observed  in  the  iorests^  as  those 
which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  i^ilesia. 

The  bombix  or  silk  worm  succeeds  better  in  Branden- 
burg than  in  any  other  Prussian  province*  The  quantity 
of  silk  derived  from  it  is  very  considerablct  and  thus  a  new 
trade  has  been  createdt  for  which  the  Prussians  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  enlightened  views  of  the  great  Frederick. 

The  numerous  heaths  and  the  culture  of  buck  wheats 
which  has  become  very  common^  have  facilitated  the  rear- 
ing of  bees,  and  enabled  the  country  people  to  improve  a 
branch  of  rtiral  industry  for  which  the  province  is  admira- 
bly adapted. 

The  fish  that  abound  in  the  rivcps  afford  tlio  means  of 
subsistence  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Elbe  is  per- 
haps an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  but  the  lakes,  the 
Spree  and  almost  all  the  ot!»er  rivers  contain  a  great  many 
Rsh;  some  of  them  are  of  an  excellent  quality,  indeed  there 
are  several  kinds  in  the  Spree,  that  are  so  much  prized  as 
to  form  a  branch  of  lucrative  exportation*  The  large  mu- 
rena  or  the  tendar  as  it  is  called  in  the  country^  is  one  of 
this  description. 

The  principal  manufactures  in  Brandenburg  are  iinen^ 
cotton,  silk,  cloth  and  woollen  stuffs.  Other  articles  afl^ord 
employment  to  the  peo^dcj^  as  porcelain,  glass,  tobacco  and 
many  more  which  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
towns,  that  derive  from  them  a  part  of  their  wealth.  The 
useful  metals  are  worked  in  the  province,  and  no  small  por- 
tion of  its  trade  consists  in  cast  iron,  fire-arms,  dlQercnt 
iron  utensils,  steel  ornaments,  wire,  gold  and  silver  lace. 

The  mineral  productions  in  Brandenburg  arc  not  va- 
luable ;  it  is  not  indeed  to  be  expected  that  there  can  be 
many  minerals  in  so  low  and  flat  a  country.  The  greater 
part  of  the  land  is  what  geologigts  term  the  secondary  lor- 
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descends  bclaw  zero  i  in  summer  it  rises  to  eighty  or  eigh- 
ty*ftve  degrees. 

It  has  been  said  ttiat  the  population  of  Brandenburg  10 
made  up  of  German,  Swi^s  and  French  hi  habitants.  But 
the  national  cliaractert  or  that  by  wbich  tlie  people  have 
been  generally  distinguished^  is  different  either  from  the 
German,  the  Swiss  or  the  French.  There  is  a  certain 
gaiety  or  spriglitliness  among  the  upper  classes,  which  is 
confined  to  tliem ;  the  people  that  form  the  mass  of  the  na« 
tion  are  grave,  pensive  and  taciturn.  Many  of  the  Bran- 
denburgbers  have  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences;  and 
education  is  perhaps  more  difl'used  amongst  them  than  any 
otber  nation  in  Eyrope,  They  are  religious  and  tolerant* 
the  greater  number  are  protestants,  and  the  predominant 
sects  are  the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran;  tbe  number  of 
Catholics  is  proportionally  much  less  than  in  Silesia* 

That  enlightened  spirit*  which  is  so  widely  diffused,  baa 
contributed  to  exalt  the  patriotism  of  tbe  inhabitants;  dur- 
ing the  period  that  Europe,  worn  out  by  continued  contests* 
leagued  witli  much  earnestness  against  tbe  power  that  had 
dictated  its  laws  for  twenty  years;  Prussia,  ill  provided 
with  men  and  money,  rose  in  mass,  and  formed  an  army  of 
110,000  combatants;  Brandenburg  furnished  readily  its 
contingent,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  resolved  In  1812 
to  resist  obstinately  a  division  of  the  French  army  that 
marched  against  their  capital. 

The  German  spoken  in  Brandenburg  has  been  remark- 
ed for  its  purity;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  use  of 
the  French  language  is  very  common;  men  of  letters,  and 
every  individual  in  the  higher  classes  of  society  speak  and 
write  it  correctly.  The  example  of  Frederick  the  Second 
made  the  French  fashionable;  it  is  well  known  how^  purely 
and  correctly  he  spoke  it,  and  his  compositions,  both  in 
pi*ose  and  verse,  prove  bis  intimate  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage. 

To  complete  the  account  of  the  province*  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  some  of  the  different  towns.  Of  those  that  are 
situated  between  the  Oder  and  the  Wartai  or  in  tliat  part 
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tobacco^  grain  and  lint,  which  are  cultiratec]  in  the  ncigh- 
bourhoodt  and  exported  into  Silesia  and  Bohemia.  Its 
commerce  has  heen  extendtid  and  improved  hy  means  of  ca- 
nals, which  have  opened  an  easy  communication  with  Ber- 
lin and  the  Baltic.  Frankfort  wns  fornicrly  considered  a 
strong  town»  it  was  taken  by  the  French  on  the  28th  of 
October  180G. 

The  canal  of  Midi  I  rose,  of  which  the  course  is  about  fif- 
teen miles,  is  situated  between  Frankfort  and  Cottbus;  it 
joins  the  Oder  to  the  Spree,  and  bears  tiie  name  of  a  small 
town  that  it  %vaters.  Fustembcrg  on  the  Oder  liea  to  the 
right  of  Cotthus,  it  was  destroyed  by  a  conflagration  on  the 
£6lb  of  May  1807-  Beskow  is  built  opposite  to  Furatem- 
bergt  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree;  it  contains  SOOO  inhabi- 
tants, several  cloth  and  linen  manufactories,  and  an  ancient 
castle,  in  which  a  court  of  justice  is  at  present  held.  Lub- 
ben  or  Lubio,  a  town  possessing  the  same  sort  af  tradCf  and 
nearly  of  the  same  number  of  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  Berste  and  the  Spree*  Some  vine- 
yards have  been  planted  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Cottbus; 
they  are  of  little  value,  and  hardly  snflice  for  the  consump- 
tion of  its  6500  inliabitants.  The  manufactures  consist 
principally  of  cloth  and  linen* 

Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  this  ancient  city  in  the 
writings  of  the  old  chroniclers,  who  generally  call  it  Kot- 
wick.  It  has  belonged  to  Prussia  since  the  year  1401  ; 
but  Napoleon,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  made  it  over  along 
with  part  of  its  territory  to  the  King  of  Saxony.  Few 
towns  have  suffered  more  from  fires;  it  was  burnt  and  re- 
built in  the  years  14 6B,  1470,  1597,  1600  and  1671-  Its 
position  is  not  favourable  to  commerce,  for  the  Spree,  on 
the  right  bank  of  which  it  is  built,  is  only  navigable  at  the 
distance  of  some  leagues  below  it.  The  name  of  Spiemberg 
indicates  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  and  on 
the  base  of  a  hill;  it  is  not  a  place  of  much  importance, 
the  population  is  little  more  than  2000  souls.  The  small 
town  of  Dobrilugk  is  situated  beyond  the  eastern  dcclivi- 
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of  the  houses  torresponds  rarely  with  their  magnificent  ex- 
terior, the  apartments  are  ill  arranged,  and  what  seems  to 
he  the  abode  of  a  courtier,  is  often  inadequate  for  the  com- 
fort of  a  moderate  burgess.  The  city,  which  exliiblts  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  a  series  of  decorations,  has  long  been 
called  the  iiuest  barrack  in  Prussia.  The  garrison  indeed 
is  always  numerous,  and  it  occasions  a  degree  of  activity 
that  cannot  be  attributed  to  its  commerce  or  industry,  al- 
though there  are  different  manufactories,  and  although  the 
population  amounts  to  sixteen  thousand  individuals.  Pots- 
dam is  encompassed  with  walls  and  palisades ,'  tliere  are 
seven  gates,  and  the  finest  is  the  gate  of  Brandenburg, 
seven  bridges,  one  of  them  is  made  of  iron,  and  seven 
churches,  of  which  one  is  set  apart  for  the  Catholics* 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  old  town,  the  new  town 
and  Frederichstadt.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  arc  si- 
tuated in  the  old  town*  The  castle  is  wortliy  of  notice,  its 
roof  is  covered  with  copper  and  gilt  ornaments,  and  the  in- 
side of  the  building  is  decorated  with  the  fmest  Silesiait 
marble.  An  obelisk  of  red  marble  from  the  same  province 
is  erected  on  the  Old  Market-place  j  it  is  upwards  of  se- 
venty-five feet  in  height,  and  it  rests  on  a  pedestal  of  white 
Italian  marble;  on  the  base  of  the  pedestal  are  the  busts 
of  the  great  elector  and  liis  three  successors.  The  town- 
house  which  is  built  on  the  Old  Market-place,  is  not  unlike 
the  one  at  Amsterdam.  Two  churches  of  a  noble  archi- 
tecture are  situated  in  the  same  quarter;  one  of  them  is 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  its  portal  is  the  same 
as  that  of  St  Maria-Maggiore  at  Rome;  the  other  is  the 
church  of  the  garrison,  which  was  built  in  1759;  it  is 
worthy  of  being  visited,  because  in  its  vaults  are  deposited 
the  ashes  of  Frederick  the  First,  and  Frederick  the  Second. 
The  latter  died  at  l^otsdam  on  the  17th  of  August  1786, 
his  tomb,  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  was  visited  by  Na- 
poleon in  1806,  who  obtained  there  the  sword  of  that  gi'cat 
man,  Tho  most  of  tlie  monuments  at  Potsdam  were  more 
or  less  mutilated  during  the  campaign  of  1806,  but  they 
Lave  been  partly  repaired  by  government  since  the  peace  of 
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1815,  The  New  Town  contains  nothing  remarkable  ex- 
cept the  French  church,  which  was  built  after  the  model 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  the  Military  Orphan  Hos- 
pital, a  massive  building  of  three  stories,  not  to  be  admired 
for  its  architecture,  but  interesting  from  the  purpose  to 
iwhich  it  is  applied.  The  sons  of  soldiers  only  are  receiv- 
ed into  the  hospital,  and  it  contains  about  a  thousand  in- 
mates* It  is  an  excellent  regulation,  and  one  that  ought  to 
be  adopted  in  Catholic  countries,  that  the  religious  opinions 
of  parents  cannot  exclude  their  children  from  the  benefits  of 
similar  institti lions ;  the  sons  of  sectarians  of  every  denomi- 
nation, may  be  admitted^  nothing  like  proselytism  is  ever 
attempteil.  Another  institution  of  t!ic  same  nature  was 
founded  in  17S6  for  the  orphan  daughters  of  soldiers*  The 
castle  of  Bans  S&udf  the  New  and  the  Marble  palaces 
are  situated  near  the  quarter  of  Frcderichstadt.  The 
gardens  attached  to  these  buildings,  the  pictures  contained 
in  them,  the  fine  view  from  the  castle  of  Sans  Souci,  the 
bed-chamber  where  Frederick  the  Great  died,  in  which  the 
ancient  furniture  is  carefully  preserved,  are  visited  by  tra- 
vellers, and  serve  to  recall  the  great  associations  connect- 
ed with  them. 

If  the  environs  of  Potsdam  are  agreeable  and  picturesque,  BerHn, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin  is  dismal  and  monotonous. 
That  town,  which  was  founded  in  1163,  now  comprehends 
fi?e  others  and  four  suburbs.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a  sandy  plain,  of  which  the  cheerless  prospect  forms  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  activity  that  prevails  within  the 
walls. 

There  Is  nothing  in  Berlin  of  the  solemn  pomp  that  is 
observable  at  Potsdam,  and  it  is  without  doubt  the  best 
built  town  in  Germany;  not  that  the  buildings  display 
great  taste  or  much  of  elegant  and  pure  architecture,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to  detect  that  German  style  which  is 
the  reverse  of  classic  beauty;  but  the  whole  is  imposing, 
the  streets  are  broad  and  straigfit,  and  many  monuments 
erected  by  Frederick  the  Second  remain,  who  laid  out 
much  of  his  money  in  embellishing  the  capital.    We  might 
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have  too  much  to  gay,  if  we  attempted  to  enter  into  any 
minute  detail  concerning  Berlin*  It  is  watered  by  the 
Spree,  whicli  at  the  (]i«^tance  of  some  leagues  below  itf 
throws  itself  into  the  UavcL 

It  contains  two  hundred  and  t wenty -four  streets,  af  which 
the  finest  are  Frederick  and  William  Street,  seven  ihon- 
sand  three  hundred  and  fifteen  houses,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  thousand  inhabitants.  Three  thousand 
Jews  have  their  synagogue*  Tlio  French  colony,  that  was 
compelled  to  fly  from  tlie  fanatic  persecution  under  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth*  amounts  at  present  to  8000  souls,  they  are 
in  possession  of  five  clmrchcs. 

The  royal  palace  is  tlie  finest  in  Berlin,  and  if  it  were 
uniform,  it  might  he  a  model  in  its  style  of  architectui^. 
But  as  it  was  built  during  the  reigns  of  several  princes^ 
the  effect  of  the  whole  has  necessarily  been  injured,  al-» 
though  the  plans  and  the  designs  of  the  celebrated  Scblutcr 
have  been  adlici-cd  to."^  The  proportions  are  on  a  great 
scale,  the  building  consists  of  three  stories,  the  height  Is  a 
hundred  and  five  feet,  the  length  of  the  principal  front,  four 
hundred  and  forty* five,  and  the  breadth,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five.  The  inside  of  this  royal  residence  corresponds 
with  the  exterior.  The  finest  apartments  are  on  the  second 
story;  it  contains  a  large  library,  a  collection  of  medals 
and  antiques,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  gallery 
of  more  than  three  hundred  valuable  paintings,  exclusive- 
ly of  the  Giusttniani  collection,  which  was  brought  from 
Rome. 

The  arsenal  is  the  finest  build ing  after  the  palace;  it  is 
supposed  to  he  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  it  is  certain  that 
it  can  contain  arms  and  munition  for  an  army  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  Other  edifices  and  palaces  have  hQen 
erected  in  Berlin,  but  if  an  account  of  them  were  to  be 
given,  it  might  be  necessary  to  omit  what  appears  to  be  of 
greater  importance.  Many  commodious  buildings  have 
been  raised  for  the  amusement  of  tho  wealthier  classes* 
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Tiie  concert  room  can  contain  more  than  a  thousand  audi- 

lors,  the  theatre  is  built  after  a  fine  plai^  and  hoids  upwards 

of  two  thousand  spectators,  lastly^  tfie  Italian  opera  is  much       "^"^^ 

larger  than  those  in  some  other  European  capitals^  for  there 

is  room  io  it  for  five  thousand  persons  j  some  of  the  boxes 

are  reserired  for  strangers.  *" 

The  church  of  Saint  Hedewige,  one  of  the  twenty-seven  cfeurcbei. 
Jo  Berlio^  is  built  after  the  model  of  the  Pantheon.  The 
church  of  St.  Mary  has  stood  since  the  thirttentli  century; 
its  Gothic  tower  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in 
height.  Some  of  the  otliers  are  the  ancient  church  of  St 
Kicoias,  the  cathedral  and  the  church  of  the  garrison.  The 
first  of  thesej  it  is  certaiUf  was  finished  before  the  year 
1200,  it  is  adorned  with  a  number  of  Gothic  ornaments, 
and  within  it  is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  PuflTendorf.  The 
church  of  the  garrison  was  completed  during  the  reign  of 
Frederick  William  in  1722.  It  is  in  the  vaults  of  the  ca- 
thedral that  the  members  of  the  royal  family  are  interred, 
and  the  nave  of  the  same  building  was  covered  with  many 
banners  and  trophies  gained  by  the  Prussians ;  but  in  1806, 
after  the  French  had  entered  Berlin,  all  of  them  were  re- 
moved to  Paris,  and  during  eight  years  they  remained  in 
the  church  of  the  Invalids.  They  were  destroyed  before 
the  first  entrance  of  the  allies,  in  order  that  the  armies 
might  not  carry  off  the  fruits  of  a  conquest  which  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  French,  Such  are  the  principal 
churches  in  Berlin,  our  limits  prevent  us  from  mentioning 
the  others^  altfiough  some  of  them  arc  not  inferior  to  any  in 
point  of  architecture. 

William's  s€|uarc  is  the  finest  in  tlie  town,  and  the  num-  Squares. 
ber  of  squares  is  not  less  than  twenty-two;  it  is  adorned 
with  the  statues  of  five  generals,  wlio  rendered  themselves 
illustrious  in  the  seven  years'  war*  Tlie  square  in  front  of 
the  castle  is  larger,  but  in  other  respects  much  inferior  to 
it;  a  statue  of  Prince  Dessau  has  been  erected  there,  a 
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general,  who  laboured  more  successfully  than  aey  other  in 
organizing  the  Prussian  infantry.  It  is  true  that  the  Fri]s« 
sian  government  has  seldom  been  negligent  in  rewarding 
individual  merit  by  monuments  that  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  it.  The  bronze  statue  of  Frederick  Willi  am » the 
work  of  Scblutcr,  has  been  placed  on  the  great  bridge,  the 
si2e  is  colossalt  the  weight  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  1 50  tons* 

Tlie  gate  of  Brandenburg  is  tbo  principal  entrance  into 
Berlin,  but  there  are  not  fewer  than  sixteen  others,  yet  all 
of  them  are  comparatively  insignificant.  The  same  gate  re- 
sembles in  form  and  arcliitecture  the  Propyl aeutn  at  Athens- 
A  chariot  made  of  copper,  and  drawn  by  four  horses^  which 
was  taken  away  by  the  French  during  the  first  Prussian 
campaign^  has  been  replaced  on  its  summit.  Although  re- 
moved to  Paris,  it  never  appeared  on  any  of  the  buildings 
in  that  town.  The  chariot,  whicli  was  executed  by  a  bra- 
sier  at  Berlin,  is  rather  a  monument  of  patience  than  of 
art ;  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  chissel^  but  merely  a  relief  on 
plates  of  copper. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  ornaments  and  edifices  in 
the  Prussian  capital,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention  some 
of  its  useful  establishm€nts.  It  contains  a  lunatic  asylum 
and  several  hospitals^  the  most  ancient  of  which,  or  that  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  royal  hospital  of  Invalids  was  finished  in  the  year 
1748  ;  it  is  situated  beyond  the  gate  of  Oranienburgbi  The 
soldiers,  who  are  admitted  into  it,  like  those  in  Paris,  have 
commodious  apartments,  large  gardens  and  extensive  fields, 
whicli  they  only  are  entitled  to  cultivate. 

The  scientific  and  literary  institutions  in  the  metropolis 
of  a  state  so  mucli  enlarged  as  Prussia,  ouglit  not  to  bo 
passed  over  in  silence.  Tbe  number  of  public  libraries  is  not 
less  than  twenty- four,  and  the  largest  or  the  royal  library 
contains  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  volumes. 
The  museum  of  tbo  university  is  rich  in  minerals  and  also 
in  zoological  and  anatomical  preparations  i  they  are  placed 
in  a  spacious  buildiugt  which  is  called  the  Palace  of  the 
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umversitj*    The  academy  of  sciences  possesses  a  museum     book 
of  natural  history,  and  a  valuable  collcctiyn  tif  philosophical    c^^w* 
instruments.     Many  others  of  tho  same  kind  are  attached  ^"^^" 
to  different  institutions,  as  the  observatory,  the  college  of 
Joachirastbalt  the  society  of  natural  history,  and  the  gymna- 
sia of  Frederick  William  and  Berlin-CoIIn. 

The  light  of  knowledge  has  been  diffused  by  the  univer- 
sity^ whicli  was  established  by  government  in  ldlQ»  and 
the  advantages  attending  it  are  daily  increasing,  Tbo 
number  of  students  tliat  matriculated  in  18^6  amounted* 
to  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  among  them  wei*e 
included  four  hundred  foreigners.  The  theological  faculty 
Wft5  attended  by  four  hundred  and  forty-one  students,  the 
juridical  by  six  hundred  and  forty-one,  the  philosopliical 
by  a  hundred  and  seventy-onej  and  tfi©  medical  by  three 
hundred  and  eigbty-iiinep  The  university  of  Berlin  can- 
not as  yet  be  compared  with  that  of  Paris,  but  it  may  he 
remarked  that  similar  institutions  are  very  common  in  Ger- 
many, indeed  it  appeared  unnecessary  to  many  that  Ber* 
lin  should  be  included  in  the  number  of  collegiate  towns. 
Oovcrnment  however  determined  otherwise,  and  it  is  to  its 
zeal  and  powerful  assistance  that  the  inhabitants  are  in- 
debted for  a  university,  which  bids  fair  to  rival  the  most 
celebrated  in  Europe. 

The  royal  Academy  of  Sciences  was  instituted  by  Fre-  AcadAmies. 
derick  the  Great,  who  requested  Leibnitz  to  frame  its  laws 
and  statutes.  It  is  divided  into  different  classes,  which 
comprehend  science,  history  and  literature.  It  was  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  the  labours  of  Leibnitz  and  Euler, 
and  it  still  maintains  its  high  reputation.  Different  insti- 
tutions have  been  established  for  different  branches  of 
knowledge,  as  the  medical  and  surgical  academy,  the  ve- 
terinary school,  the  military  college,  the  seminary  for 
the  instruction  of  engineers,  the  normal  school,  and  the 
college  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  French  colony. 
There  are  besides  many  private  seminaries,  Sunday  schools 
and  others  in  which  the  poor  arc  gratuitously  educated. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  societies  that  have 
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he€n  instituted  for  beneficent  porposes,  for  relieving  the 
indigentp  coring  the  sick,  and  oiiniistering  to  the  wants  of 
widows  and  orplians. 

The  public  walks  in  Berlin  are  numeroos ;  the  Lustgar- 
ten,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  about  a  hundred  yards 
broad,  is  adorned  with  six  rows  of  lofty  lime  trees ;  the 
breadth  of  the  principal  alley  is  upw^ards  of  iifty  feet-  The 
Circle  and  the  Zelte  are  more  frequented  than  any  others  in 
the  capttaL  Those  situated  beyond  the  walls  on  tlic  side 
'of  the  Brandenburg  gate,  are  the  Theirgarten,  the  park  of 
Charlottenburg,  where  a  mausoleum  has  been  erected  to 
til©  memory  of  queen  Louisa;  the  Pickelswerdcr  on  a  hill, 
from  the  summit  of  which  one  may  observe  the  Havel,  tho 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  and  Spaudau,  a 
town  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  to  the  west;  it  is  peopled 
by  6000  inhabitants ;  and  more  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  quadrangular  fortress,  wliich  was  taken  by  the  French 
In  1806,  and  bombarded  by  them  in  1813,  than  for  its 
Iron  works,  its  linen,  silk  and  cotton  manufactures.  But 
these  walks  are  not  so  much  visited  as  the  gardens  and  mi- 
neral springs  of  Freidcrichsbrunnen  at  no  great  distance 
from  Berlin, 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  minute  statistical  details 
concerning  the  capital ;  it  may  be  remarked  however,  that 
its  elevation  is  about  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  it  is  more  than  nine  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  sum  fc»r  wliich  the  houses  and  other  build- 
ings were  insured  against  fire  s(»me  years  ago,  amounted  to 
45,000,000  of  rixdollars  or  L.6,750,000*  Soldiers  may  be 
quartered  in  fivo  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
houses,  and  the  total  number  of  lupuses  is  not  more  than 
seven  thousand  three  hundi^d  and  fifteen. 

The  rent  in  1824,  of  41,037  houses,  shops,  flats  and 
apartments,  was  upwards  of  3,657,690  Prussian  crowns,  or 
I»,54B,654.  Those  that  were  let  for  a  sum  not  exceeding 
30  crowns,  were  equal  in  number  to  12,015,  and  those  of 
which  the  iTntal  varied  from  30  to  50,  amounted  to  10|92S. 
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The  highest  rents  were  not  more  than  3400  crowns.  It  book 
ought  to  have  been  observed  that  the  Prussian  crown  is  oxni. 
equivalent  to  three  shillingg.  ■ 

The  national  guard  is  composed  of  two  8quadrons»  a  National 
company  of  carbiniers,  eight  regiments  of  infantrj,  and  ^vt  ^"'*'^'       ■ 
non-equipped  battalions. 

Berlin  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  jewellery ;  the  Manufac- 
ornaments  made  of  iron  to  the  same  place>  are  valuable  on  ^^'^^* 
account  of  their  bright  polish  and  delicate  workmanship. 
Its  light  bat  solid  carriages  are  sold  in  most  parts  of  Frus- 
sia»  and  its  porcelain  rivals  that  of  Saxony.  The  porcelain 
flowers  which  are  still  made  at  the  royal  manufactory,  as 
ornaments  for  tables  and  chimney-pieces,  were  formerly  so 
much  used  that  the  sum  obtained  for  them  every  year,  was 
greater  than  100^000  crowns*  But  tlie  German  taste  is 
DOW  improved  or  at  all  events  altered,  and  the  porcelain 
flowers,  notwithstanding  their  vivid  colours  and  finished 
reliefs,  are  no  longer  fashionable.  The  silk,  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactures  afford  employment  to  many  individu- 
als, and  the  royal  cloth  manufactory  is  not  the  least  impor* 
tent?  in  short, few  branches  of  industry  are  wholly  neglect- 
ed, and  able  workmen  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  de- 
partment. 

The  Havel,  before  it  reaches  Brandenburg,  forms  at  dif-  Brand«fl- 
ferent  places  large  sheets  of  v^ater  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  ^"^^* 
and  a  half  in  breadth  ;  and  on  many  of  them  are  verdant 
and  well  wooded  islands,  which  appear  both  in  the  neigh- 
Vottrhood  of  Potsdam,  and  between  that  town  and  Branden- 
burg.  The  latter  place  owes  its  prosperity  and  wealth  to 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  a  revocation,  of  which 
the  fatal  consequences  were  long  felt  in  France.  The  dy- 
ing works  at  Brandenburg,  its  cloth,  linen  and  paper  manu- 
factories were  mostly  established  since  that  period ;  its 
trade,  which  is  now  considerable,  was  created  by  French 
exiles*  The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  at  present  to 
1^00.  This  ancient  capital  of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg, 
is  now  the  chief  town  in  the  circle  of  West-Havelland.  The 
Havel  divides  it  into  three  parts.    The  Old  Town,  which 
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BOOK  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  stands  on  an  emi- 
B  cxTii.  netice;  it  is  small  and  ill  built;  the  New  Town  on  the 
^^^^"""  opposite  bank  is  very  different,  the  streets  are  broad  and 
^^  straighti  part  of  it  was  built  on  an  island  that  is  called 

^k  Venice,  probably  because  all  the  bouses  are  supported  on 

^^^^^H piles.     The  college  and  the  cathedral  are  Bituated  in    the 
^^^^^VKew  Town.    The  churcb  of  St.  Cathenne  in  the  Old  Town, 
^^^B        is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity ;  the  other  buildings  are  a 
^^^^         large  barrack  and  a  military  hospital. 
^F  .  Among  the  curiosities  that  are  preserved  at  Brandenburg, 

one  might  mention  tbe  library  and  pictures  of  Cranach^  a 
I  celebrated  painter  and  the  friend  of  Luther;  be  was  present 

at  the  marriage  of  the  reformer  with  Catherine  Bora,  and 
embraced  bis  religious  opinions  before  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Brandenburg,  now  wholly  protestant,  adopted  tbe  Augsburg 
confession. 
Fisherica  Tbe  bill  of  Carlung  rises  above  the  city  on  the  north- 
HaveL  east,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  tbe  Havel  and  its 
lakes,  which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brandenburg  arc  gene- 
rally covered  with  fishing  boats*  Tbe  fisheries  are  so  pro- 
ductive that  they  are  farmed,  and  the  revenue  derived  from 
them,  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  town*s  riches.  The 
town  of  Eathenau  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Havelj 
and  at  six  leagues  to  the  nortb-east  of  Brandenburg.  It  is 
peopled  by  4600  inbabitants,  it  was  built  in  tbe  year  430. 
A  colossal  statue  of  tbe  elector  Frederick  William  is  the 
only  ornament  worthy  of  notice.  Havelberg  is  built  on  an 
island  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  same  river,  its  popu- 
lation is  not  much  greater  than  that  of  Ratbenau,  it  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade  in  timber,  and  many  of  the 
'boats  that  sail  on  the  Havel,  are  built  in  its  dock-yards. 
The  refining  of  sugar  is  another  brancli  of  industry  in 
which  many  find  employment.  The  cathedral,  by  far  tbe 
finest  building  in  the  place,  is  not  inferior  to  any  other  in 
Germany.  Pcrleherg  is  not  so  large  as  the  last  town,  it 
contains  about  3000  inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  an  agree- 
able situation,  and  watered  by  tbe  Stepenitz,  a  sliort  way 
below  its  junction  with  the  Perle*     It  possesses  a  largo 
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cloth  manufactoryj  but  lint  and  cattle  make  up  its  principal 
trade;  the  liut  grows  in  abundance  throughout  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  ia  sold  at  a  fair, 
that  18  held  every  year  in  the  town. 

Few  places  of  any  consequence  are  situated  on  the  east- 
ern and  northern  frontiers  of  Brandenburg^  one  of  them 
howeyer  is  the  small  town  of  Relnsberg*  If  a  person  tra- 
vels to  it  from  Ferleberg,  he  must  go  out  of  Lis  uay  in 
order  not  to  enter  twu  small  districts,  which  are  together 
hardly  two  square  leagues  in  superficies,  but  which  form  a 
part  of  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  It  is  diOicult 
to  imagine  why  Prussia  omitted  in  the  recent  treaties  to 
cede  some  portion  or  its  frontiers  to  the  neighbouring  prin- 
cipality, in  order  not  to  have  a  foreign  territory  in  the  midst 
of  its  dominions,  more  particularly  as  it  contains  only  some 
Insignificant  villages,  the  acquisition  of  which  could  have 
been  attended  with  little  difficulty.  Heinsberg  ia  watered 
by  the  small  ri?er  Rein,  and  built  on  the  hanks  of  a  lake; 
its  population  does  not  exceed  1500  souls,  and  its  trade  de- 
pends on  its  glass  and  porcelain  works*  The  rural  palace 
of  the  late  Henry,  prince  royal  of  Prussia,  is  situated  in 
the  vicinity ;  although  now  suffered  to  go  into  decay,  its 
gardens,  still  remarkahic  for  their  luxuriance  and  the 
line  views  from  them,  may  account  in  some  degree  at 
least,  for  the  attachment  that  the  prince  had  for  a  residence, 
in  which  his  ashes  are  now  deposited,  and  which  was  long 
inhabited  by  the  great  Frederick  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne. 

Gransee  is  about  five  leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Reins* 
bergf  although  its  population  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
last  town  by  at  least  a  thousand  inhabitants,  it  contains  lit- 
tle that  is  likely  to  excite  attention.  New  Ruppin,  which 
is  somewhat  larger,  is  built  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
and  chiefly  inhabited  by  manufacturers  and  tradesmen.  It 
is  the  metropolis  of  the  circle,  and  its  population  amounts 
to  4600  souls.  Lindow  or  Lindau  ia  partly  peopled  by  a 
Swiss  colony  J  its  largest  building  is  an  Orphan  Hos- 
pital, an  institution  that  was  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a 
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town  of  1300  iDhabitants*  Fetirbelitt  is  only  memorable  for 
the  victoiy,  which  was  gained  by  the  great  elector  over  the 
■  Swedes  in  I6r5.  The  small  town  of  Oranieiiburg  or  Orange- 
burg was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Frederick  Willkoiit 
who  possessed  a  country  seat  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
That  country  seat  and  the  town  were  called  Boctzow  or 
Botzaut  but  the  name  was  changed  into  that  whicli  they 
now  bear,  shortly  after  the  marriage  of  the  elector  with 
Louisa^  princess  of  Orange.  The  library  of  the  prince  la 
still  preserved  in  the  town,  but  his  ancient  castle  is  changed 
into  a  manufactory  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Eernau  owes  its  trade  and  commerce  to  the  French  colo- 
ny that  fled  to  it  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
Its  old  fortifications,  which  still  exisU  enabled  the  inhabi- 
tants to  defend  themselves  during  the  fifteenth  century 
against  the  followers  of  John  Huss,  the  most  zealous  pre- 
cursor of  the  reformation*  But  as  Bernau  as  well  as  the 
whole  province  of  Brandenburg  became  protestant  under 
the  elector  Joachim  the  Second,  about  tb©  year  1560,  tlie 
town  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  French  calvinists. 
Many  ot  the  inhabitants  are  affluent,  almost  all  of  them, 
industrious;  among  other  articles  they  carry  on  a  trade  in 
BtiH>ng  bcer»  but  their  principal  commerce  consists  in  silk 
and  woollen  stuffs.  Three  churches  and  an  hospital  have 
been  built  in  the  town,  although  the  population  is  hardly 
equal  to  £300  souls. 

Cuatrin  is  the  first  place  of  any  consequence  on  the 
son th' west  of  Bernau.  The  marshes  and  tl»c  Oder  which 
encompass  it,  render  it  almost  impregnable  j  it  was  how- 
ever surprised  and  burnt  by  the  liussians  in  1756.  It  has 
eince  that  period  been  repaired  and  improved;  formerly 
dirty  and  ill  built,  the  streets  arc  now  straight  and  i*egular- 
It  consists  of  the  old,  the  new  town,  and  three  suburbs 
that  are  defended  by  a  fort,  which  communicates  with  the 
new  town  by  means  of  a  bridge,  nearly  nine  hundred  feet 
in  length.  This  bridge  is  the  most  remarkable  structuro 
in  Custrin,  but  it  possesses  besides  an  arsenal,  an  bospitolf 
a  house  of  correction,  and  two  seminaries^  odo  of  wbicb  is 
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The  inhabitants  are  not  fewer  tliau  four  tlKUisand  five  hun- 
dredy  and  a  great  niirfiber  of  them  are  ctii|jloyed  in  manu- 
facturing  woolk'n  stuflfs- 

Tlie  town  of  Landsherg,  at  ten  leagues  to  the  east  of 
Custrin,  is  watered  by  the  Warta,  and  rendered  more  im- 
portant from  itB  comnierco  with  Poland  and  Pomerania  than 
from  its  population,  which  amounts^  however,  to  nine  thou* 
sand  inhabitants.  It  is  the  last  town  of  any  consequence 
in  tlie  eastern  part  of  Brandenburg,  The  email  town  of 
Angermunde  is  sititated  near  tho  lower  part  of  the  Oder, 
an  J  the  left  hank  of  tfiat  river ;  it  is  peopled  by  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  of 
French  extraction.  There  are  tliree  fieminaries,  one  for 
Greek  and  Latin,  another  for  German,  and  a  third  for 
French.  The  town  of  Sclnvedt  is  not  far  from  Anger- 
mundCf  but  nearer  tlie  Oder  and  on  the  same  bank  of  the 
river;  it  contains  four  thousand  three  hundred  inliabitants, 
and  is  defended  by  an  ancient  castle-  The  fine  country  re- 
sidence of  Monplaislr  is  situated  in  tho  neighbouHiood.  It 
might  not  be  worth  while  to  mention  the  small  town  of  Boit- 
zenburg  on  the  east  of  Schwedt,  were  it  not  to  remark  that 
the  lakes  which  encompass  it,  contain  a  number  of  tortoises, 
and  abound  in  large  trout,  that  are  mostly  exported  to  Berlin. 

Prenzlow  or  Prcnzlau  is  the  most  northern  town  in 
Brandenburg  ;  situated  on  the  river  and  the  lake  of  Ucker, 
peopled  by  nine  thousand  three  hundred  inhabitants,  rich 
fmm  its  industry,  which  consists  in  manufacturing  cloth 
and  linen,  in  drcBsing  leather,  and  preparing  tobacco,  and 
possessing  a  considerable  trade  in  grain  and  cattle,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  ttouris!iing  and  best  built  towns  in  the  province. 
The  public  library,  which  is  now  valuable,  was  established 
by  M.  d'Arnim.  A  disastrous  combat  was  fought  in  its 
suburbs  on  the  28th  of  October  1806,  between  the  French 
and  the  remains  of  the  Prussian  army  tliat  had  escaped 
from  the  battle  of  Jena;  in  consequence  of  this  second  de- 
feat. Prince  Uohcnlohe,  a  prince  of  MeckJenburg-SchweriJV 
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Prince  AugUitus  Ferdinand  of  Prussia^  and  several  generals 
were  taken  priso tiers. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  Pomerania, 
to  finish  the  description  of  the  northern  part  of  Pfuss*ia« 
That  province  is  hounded  on  the  north  hy  tlie  Baltic  sea,  on 
the  west  by  Meckleiihurg  and  Brandenbnrg,  on  tlie  south 
by  tiie  last  province,  and  on  the  east  by  Western  Prussia. 
It  is  not  less  in  superficial  extent  than  live  hundred  and 
sixty -six  German  square  mWtSf  or  ten  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  English  squaro  miles*  The  total  population 
amounts  to  seven  hundred  thousand  seven  hundred  in  habi- 
tant s»  which  gives  about  sixty-nine  individuals  for  evGrj" 
Englisfi  square  mile*  li  appears,  tlierefore,  that  the  pro- 
vince is  less  populous  than  Silesia  or  Brandenburg.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  the  Slavonic  word  Pomarski^  which 
signiflefi  a  country  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  the  sea. 

Pomerania  was  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  by  Gothsy 
Rugians  and  Uerulesi  all  of  them^  different  branches  of  the 
Slavonic  race.  The  inhabitants  of  the  western  part,  which 
now  forms  the  territory  of  Stettint  were  called  Sidini* 
They  left  their  country  during  the  fifth  century,  and  invad- 
ed different  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire* 

The  Venedes  or  Wendes  succeeded  them,  and  founded  a 
kingdom  in  Pomerania,  of  which  the  chiefs  were  called 
Konjur  af  Vinlandf  or  kings  of  the  country  of  the  Wendes. 
Their  first  prince,  it  ia  said,  was  Mistew  or  Mistcvojus.* 
The  monarchy  however  was  but  of  short  duration.  Tho 
people  that  composed  it,  or  the  Slaves,  the  Cassubians  or 
Pomeranians  Proper,  divided  themselves  into  distinct  states 
under  different  princes. 

A  sort  of  trinity,  that  was  admitted  into  the  worship  of 
these  ancient  inhabitants,  was  represented  by  an  idol  with 
tlirco  lieads,  to  which  they  gave   the  namo  of  TriglaJ.\ 

*  HUdebrandi  Gflnealogia  ducum  Pnmer&aiB*    Eangon,  Pomeianit   djplo- 
maUca, 
f  Santus,  Diiptitatk)  de  l^omeraaia. 
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It  was  not  before  the  eleventh  century  that  they  were  con- 
Terted  to   Christianity  hy  Otho,  bishoj)  of  Bamberg.     The 
princes  or  dukes  of  Pomertinia  were  first  made  membrrs  of  " 
the  empire  by  Frederick  the   First  in    1186.    The  Mar- 
graves of  Brandenburg  claimed  their  right  of  sovereignty 
over  the  country,  and  to  obtain   their  claim,  made  war  at 
different  times  against  the  dukes. of  Pomerania.     But  an 
end  was  puc  to  these  destructive  wars,  when  the  princes  of 
the  houseof  Hohcnzollern  became  electors  of  Brandenburg; 
for  it  was  stipulated  that  they  should   renounce  t!)c  sove- 
rei gaty,  to  which  until  that  period  they  liad  vainly  pretend- 
ed*    It  was  also  agreed  that  Pomerania  should  be  ceded  to 
Brandenburg^  if  the  ducal  family  became  extinct.     But  that 
treaty  was  not  fulfdled  in  1637,  after  the  death  of  Bogislaus 
the  Fourteenth,  the  last  duke  of  the  ancient  Slava-AVcndic 
race.     The  whole  of  Germany  was  then  involved  in  the 
thirty  years*  war;  the  Swedes  made  themselves  masters  of 
Pomerania,  and  it  was  granted  to  them  at  the  conferences 
that  preceded  the  treaty  of  Westplialia,  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  tlie  sacrifices  which  they  had 
made  for  the  welfare  of  Germany*     Pomerania,  notwilh- 
Btanding  the  different  reclamations,  was  divided  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  peace  signed  at  Osnahruch  in  1648. 
Sweden  obtained  under  the  title  of  a  fief,  the  island  of  Ru- 
gen  and  all  the  country  situated  between  Mecklenburg  and 
the  banks  of  the  Oder;  the  elector  lost  Stralsund  and  Stet* 
tin,  the  two  most  important  towns  in  the   dutchy.    The 
country  from  the  left  bank  of' the  Oder,  opposite  the  last 
town,  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  the  island  of 
Rugen,  wate  then  called  Swedish  Pomerania. 

The  destructive  war  between  Charles  the  Twelfth  and 
Peter  the  First,  was  not  unfavourable  for  the  elector.  An 
holy  alliance  formed  between  the  Czar  and  the  kings  of  Po- 
landy  Denmark,  England  and  Prussia,  availed  itself  of  the 
exhausted  state  into  which  Sweden  had  fallen  from  the  mis- 
fortunes of  its  king.  Peter  the  First  took  possession  of 
Stettin,  and  delivered  that  important  fortress  to  Frederick 
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Willlain,  who  had  supplied  him  iwith  largo  sums  of  money 
duritig  tUo  siege.  After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
Queen  Ulrica  Eleanor,  liis  siatcr,  being  compelled  to  make 
peace  on  any  terms,  ceded  in  IT'ZO  to  tlie  king  of  Prnssiat 
Btettiti  and  the  country  between  the  Oiler  and  the  Feme  for 
two  millions  of  crowns^  and  that  great  sum  was  paid  by  tbe 
prince  for  a  small  territory,  although  tlio  total  revenue  de- 
rived frooi  it  was  not  more  than  100,000  crowns,  and  al- 
though he  was  already  master  of  its  most  important  fortress. 
Swedish  Fomerania,  in  can,(iequcnce  of  this  pecuniary  ar- 
rangement, comprehended  merely  the  island  of  Eugen  and 
the  country  between  the  Baltic  sea  and  the  river  Peenc ;  the 
whole  of  its  superficial  extent  was  not  greater  tlian  1372 
English  square  miles.  But  that  small  portion  of  land,  like 
a  farm  on  which  the  fiocks  pass  From  the  hands  of  one  pro- 
prietor to  anotlier^  was  still  destined  to  change  its  rulers* 
The  projects  formed  by  Rossi  a.  In  order  to  consolidate  its 
power  in  Europe,  and  to  enable  it  to  contend  against 
France,  its  only  formidable  rival,  were  followed  iti  1805  by 
tlie  conquest  of  Swedish  Fomerania«  The  whole  country, 
which  was  formerly  called  Fomerania^  w as  not  made  over 
to  Prussia  before  the  last  treaties. 

The  soil  of  the  province,  almost  entirely  formed  by  ac- 
cessions  from  the  sea,  and  alluvial  deposites  from  rivers  and 
streams,  is  sandy  in  many  places,  chiefly  near  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Oder  and  tbe  shores  of  the  Baltic.  It  becomes 
more  argilaceous,  in  proportion  as  we  remove  from  the 
coast,  but  the  declivity  is  so  insensible  that  the  river  water 
accumulates,  and  forms  many  lakes,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  extent.  Other  parts  of  the  land  are  covered 
with  marshes,  and  the  atmosphere  is  humid  and  often  ob- 
scured by  mists. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  cold  and  moist  climate  of 
Fomerania  is  not  unhealthy;  its  position  between  the  fifty- 
third  and  fifty-fourtli  degree  of  iutitudo  accounts  for  the 
length  of  its  days,  the  longest  of  w  bich  is  sixteen  hours  and 
a  half,  and  the  shortest  seven  and  a  half. 

A  great  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests  and 
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extensire  heaths,  indeed  from  what  has  been  already  said  book 
of  it,  its  want  of  fertility  need  not  excite  surprise.  It  is  cxrii. 
only  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  that  can  be  ad-  '"^ 
vantagcously  cultivated;  and  the  system  of  agriculture  is 
still  more  imperfect  than  in  Silesia*^  if  the  climate  is  less 
adapted  for  the  vine  than  that  of  Brandenburg,  it  must  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  colder  temperature  of  the  former 
pronnce.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  culture  of  the  grape 
was  introdaced  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  if  the  accounts 
are  to  be  believed,  the  attempt  was  not  tinsucccssfuL  Otlio, 
Bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  is  styled  in  the  legends,  the  apos- 
tle of  Pomerania,  visited  the  country  in  1124,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conrerting  the  inhabitants;  be  observed  that  the 
art  of  making  hydromcl  was  well  understood,  but  it  was 
thought  unbecoming  to  substitute  that  liquor  instead  of  wino 
in  the  sacrament  of  tlie  supper.  When  the  same  bishop  re- 
turned iu  1128,  he  brought  with  him  a  large  cask,  filled  with 
young  vines,  which  were  planted  by  his  direction,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  administer  wine  to  the  converts; 
at  that  period,  laymen  as  well  as  ecclesiastics  partook  of 
the  communion  in  both  kinds.  It  is  owing  without  doubt 
to  the  same  cause  that  iUa  culture  of  the  vine  was  iotroduc- 
ed  with  Christianity  into  different  northern  countries* 
Mo&hseo  makes  an  important  and  curious  remark  on  this 
subject,  he  affirms  tlf^t  the  ditliculty  of  obtaining  wine  in 
the  north,  otherwise  than  by  commerce  or  an  expensive  cul- 
tivation, gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  communicating  hi  one 
kind*  Thus  says  that  writer,  necessity  brought  about  a 
sophism  by  which  the  most  solemn  of  all  tlie  inslitutions 
founded  by  the  author  of  Cliristianity,  was  changed*! 

The  rivers  in  Pomerania  abound  in  lisb,  and  the  most  Fiib. 
valuable  are  the  sturgeon  and  the  salmon,      II  frequently 
happens  that  sturgeons  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length  are 

•  See  Jacob's  First  Report. 
•    t  Ueicliicbie  dcr  WlBscnschaften  in  dcr  Mark  Brandenburg,  in  sondcro  dor 
AtMiiij>Wis»enscbaft.     Page  206. 
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taken  in  the  Oder,  and  it  is  observed  too,  that  these  fish 
come  into  the  rivers  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  salmon. 

The  forefits  in  the  province  were  at  one  period  frequented 
by  elks  and  wild  oxen ;  but  tliese  animals  arc  now  very  rare, 
and  it  has  been  remarked  by  the  inhabitants  in  these  districts, 
that  they  have  mostly  disappeared  since  the  last  wars,  by 
which  their  country  was  desolated.  Excellent  timber  both 
for  naval  and  other  purposes  is  obtained  from  the  forests. 
Jflta  ancient  Further  Pomerania,  which  extends  to  the  east 

the  Oder,  is  noted  for  its  mineral  and  saline  springs;  but 
the  water  in  general  is  somewhat  brackish  or  at  all  events 
not  so  fresh  as  in  the  other  Prussian  provinces.  TIte  same 
part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  rich  pastures^  on  wliich 
numerous  herds  are  reared.  The  Pomeranian  horse  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  as  good  a  kind  as  any  in  Prussia* 

The  island  of  Rugen  lies  opposite  to  Stralsund,  and  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  Pomerania;  its  extent,  configu- 
ration and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  may  bo  shortly  described. 
Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  not  more  than 
thirty  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  about 
twenty,  and  the  extent  of  its  surface  is  nearly  equal  to  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two.  Its  numerous  creeks  and  bays 
give  it  a  very  irregular  and  ratlier  a  singular  appearance. 
It  is  only  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  channel,  which 
tn  the  neighbourhood  of  Stralsund  is  fittle  more  than  a  mile 
in  breadth.  The  narrow,  deep  and  intricate  gulfs  afford 
but  an  insecure  anchorage  for  ships,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  shallows  and  sand  banks  which  often  change  their  posi- 
tion, hut  also  because  the  tempests  on  these  shores  are  so 
violent  that  the  strongest  dikes  and  most  solid  moles  may 
be  demolislied  in  a  few  liours. 

Rugen  is  partly  surrounded  by  several  small  islands; 
the  most  considerable  on  the  west  aro  Hiddensee,  and  Hu- 
mantx;  Ruden  is  the  largest  oi>  the  south-east,  from  which 
it  is  not  more  tlian  four  miles  distant*  The  last  island  was. 
united  to  Rugen  before  tho  year  1309,  but  during  that 
year,  the  waters  of  the  sea  covered  part  of  the  island,  and 
formed  some  of  the  bays^  which  exist  at  present.    It  fol- 
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lows  from  the  extent  of  the  Bodden,  or  the  strait  which  sc-     book 
parates  the  two  islands^  that  a  syrfHce  of  48   square  miles    cx?ii. 
wlkich  formed  the  southern  part  of  Rugen^  was  submerged  ' 
by  the  liist  encroachment  of  the  sea.     The  norlliern  part  of 
the  island  of  Rugen  is  composed  of  clialk»  the  peninsula  of 
Jasmund  is  almost  entirely  formed  of  the  same  suhstanco; 
the  central  and  other  districts  in  tlie  island  are  covered  with 
ftrgil,  sand  and  gravel,  as  well  as  red  loam  of  a  very  fer* 
tile  quality,  which  appears  to  have  been  left  by  alluvial  de- 
posites,  Granitet  porphyry  and  other  rocks  are  observed  on 
the  sand. 

Tfre  name  of  the  island  was  in  all  probability  derived 
from  that  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  called  themselves 
Rugii  or  Rugiani,  and  like  the  other  natives  of  these 
northern  countries,  were  of  Slavonic  origin.  Their  con- 
version to  Christianity  did  not  take  place  before  the  twelfth 
century*  ^ 

The  industry  of  the  people  has  for  a  long  time  been  l"<^"»^rf- 
principally  confined  to  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle.  Their  attention  has  been  directed  to  these  pursuits 
from  the  nature  of  the  @oil,  which  in  many  places  is  re- 
markably fruitful,  so  muclj  so  that  the  island  is  often  call- 
ed the  granary  of  Stralsund.  Many  oxen,  horses  an tl  sheep 
are  reared  on  the  ricli  pastures,  and  the  most  of  them  arc 
imported  into  Prussia.  The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts 
to  twenty-seven  thousand. 

The  shepherds  and  husbandmen  live  together  in  villages  Bergen- 
and  small  towns.  Bergen  or  the  largest  of  any  contains 
2000  inhabitants,  and  is  considered  the  capital  of  the  island  f 
it  is  the  scat  of  government,  and  the  residence  of  the  difler- 
ent  authorities.  Bergen  is  situated  on  a  height,  wtiich 
commands  a  view  of  nearly  the  whole  island.  Many  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  sites  may  be  observed  from  the  town; 
but  those,  who  wish  to  beliold  the  scenery  that  inspired  the 
early  bards  of  Germany,  must  visit  the  peninsula  of  Jas- 
mund, and  Stubbeukammer,  a  chalk  mountain  that  is  some- 
times called  the  Royal  Seat»  and  to  the  summit  of  which 
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no  one  has  ascended  since  the  time  of  Charles  the  Twelfth- 
Tliey  must  see  too  the  promontory  of  Arcona,  to  which 
frequent  allusion  is  made  in  Scandinavian  jioetry.  The 
statue  of  Svantavid^  the  Jupiter  of  the  Vandals,  is  pre- 
served in  an  ancient  church  near  the  village  of  Mtenkir- 
chen.  The  Black  lake  is  so  called  from  its  fish  of  the  same 
coloiirt  and  it  is  situated  in  a  sacred  wood  described  hj 
Tacitus* 

•*  In  an  island  on  tlie  ocean/'  says  tlie  historiant  "there 
is  a  sacred  wood*  wliere  a  chariot  consecrated  to  tlic  god- 
dess, and  covered  with  a  veil,  rs  allowed  to  he  touched  by 
none  except  the  priest.  It  is  his  duty  to  attend  tfic  god- 
dess whenever  she  enters  her  holy  vehicle ;  the  chariot  is 
drawn  by  two  heifers,  and  ho  follows  it  in  profound  ve- 
neration. If  the  goddess  descends  and  honours  any  place 
with  her  presence;  mirtht  feasts  and  days  of  rejoicing  en- 
sue* '  On  these  occasion^ the  natives  never  go  to  war,  never 
even  hanitle  arms,  every  hostile  weapon  is  laid  aside.  But 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  repose  are  only  felt  for  a  short 
time,  the  goddess  soon  becomes  weary  of  the  conversation 
of  mortals^  and  is  conducted  back  to  the  teo)]>1e  by  the 
priesta  The  chariot  is  then  washed  and  purl  lied  in  the 
lake,  as  well  as  the  veil,  nay  the  deity  herself*  if  one 
chooses  to  believe  it.  Slaves  are  employed  in  the  lustra* 
tion,  and  they  are  forth witli  doomed  to  be  smal lowed  up 
in  the  same  lake*  On  that  account  men  are  impressed  with 
mysterious  terror,  and  an  holy  ignorance  of  what  that  must 
he,  which  none  can  witness,  but  those  that  must  immediate- 
ly afterwards  iierish.* 

The  goddess  Ilcrtha  or  Erde  seems  to  have  been  tho 
Cyhele  of  tho  Eugii ;  such  at  least  is  the  most  probable  con- 
clusion that  can  he  derived  from  her  name,  wliich  signifies 
the  earth  in  the  German  language.  The  lake  and  the  wood 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  are  still  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  islanders,  so  diOicult  is  it  to  get  rid  of  superstitions 
founded  on  fear. 
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Curiosity  is  not  the  only  motive  that  induces  travellerB     book 
to  visit  the  island  j  many  invalids  resort  to  it;  indeed  the    cxvii. 

thermal  and  ferruginous  spriiFgs  at  Sagard  have  been  much  

frequented  by  Germans  since  tbe  year  1704.     The  paticnta  sprin«, 
find  amusement  and  recreation»  a  remedy  sometimes  more 
efiectual  than  tlie  use  of  the  waters*     Putbus  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bodden  is  another  watering  place  tfiat  has  of  late 
years  risen  into  notice. 

An  island  still  m<3rc  irregular  in  its  form  than  Rygen  is  liedoni, 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Pom  crania,  and  on  the  south 
of  Ruden.  The  bread lU  of  Usedom  is  in  some  jdaces  less 
than  half  a  mile,  and  ii^  t>thers,  upwards  of  twelve.  One 
part  of  it  is  not  more  than  800  yards  from  the  continent, 
and  its  southern  shores  encr^mpass  the  greater  portion  of 
the  lake  Haf,  wliich  is  ncitlier  in  large  as  the  Frisch-Haf 
nor  the  Curisch-Baf,  but  which  CKtends  to  the  distance  of 
twenty -eight  miles  fiom  cast  to  west,  and  is  about  five  miles 
at  its  mean  breadth  from  north  to  south.  Tiie  island  of  Use- 
dom  is  peopled  by  ten  or  eleven  thousand  inliabitants ;  it  is 
partly  covered  with  hills  of  sand  and  forests  in  which  are 
found  wild  boars,  stags  and  other  animals.  The  land  Isnot 
fruitful,  and  the  people  on  the  island  arc  more  emfdoyed  in 
fishing  than  in  agnculture.  Tlie  capital  of  Usedom  is  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  which  contains  apopulationof  130O 
souls*  A  strait  not  broader  than  800  yards,  separates  it 
fi^om  Wallin,  anotlier  island  not  so  large  as  the  formeri  but 
inhabited  by  0000  individuals;  tlic  capital,  which  is  also 
calM  Wallin,  contains  2500  individuals.  The  soil,  very 
different  fr-om  tliat  of  Usedom,  appears  to  be  formed  by  al- 
luvial deposites;  Its  rich  pastures  are  covered  with  a  great 
number  of  cattle,  which  constitute  the  principal  w  calth  of 
the  island*  Other  islands  are  situated  on  tlie  coast  of  Po- 
merania,  but  all  of  them  are  much  smaller  than  those  which 
have  been  already  mentioned* 

Stralsundy  in  the  norlh  of  Pomcrania,  tlio  chief  town  of  Towm* 
a  government,  was  formerly  considered  one  of  the  strongest    "■*""*  ' 
places  in  Europe.   The  island  of  Rogen,  and  the  strait  which 
separates  the  town  from  the  lakes  and  marshes,  thatencom- 
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pass  it  on  tho  side  of  the  land,  enabled  the  inhabitants  to 
flefcFid  it  until  1807,  when  it  was  dismantled  by  the  French 
army.  The  town  was  founded  in  1230,  the  streets  are 
crooked  and  narrow,  the  houses  are  dirty  and  ill  built*  It 
contains  however  a  safe  and  spacious  harbour^  and  thelincst 
public  buildings  are  the  arsenal  and  the  mint.  As  it  was 
formerly  among  the  number  of  the  llanseatic  towns,  it  still 
possesses  many  important  commercial  privileges,  and  its 
trade  of  late  years  has  been  much  impiMved-  The  popula- 
tion in  1807  did  not  amount  to  11,000  souls  :  it  is  now  equal 
to  15p9O0, 

The  small  town  of  Barth  lies  to  the  west  of  Stralsund,  at 
tho  embouchure  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  it  is  a  sea- 
port of  some  consequence,  a^d  it  contains  more  than  4000 
inhabitants.  On  the  soi^t^h-east  of  Stralsund,  is  situated 
thejown  of  Greifswald<>  the  best  built  of  any  in  tho  circle, 
The  most  remarkable  <;dificcs  are  the  church  of  Saint  Nico* 
las,  and  the  university,  which  was  endowed  in  145G,  and  to 
which  a  very  valuable  library  has  been  since  attached* 
The  arts  and  sciences  are  cultivated,  and  it  possesses  morci 
resources  than  most  towns  of  7300  inhabitants ;  thus  for  in- 
stance, it  has  its  observatory  and  literary  society,  a  theatre 
and  other  places  of  amusement  Its  situation,  at  three  miles* 
distance  from  the  sea,  is  favourable  to  commerce;  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  flanked  with  bastions,  its  ramparts 
are  shaded  with  trees,  and  form  agreeable  walks.  A  large 
salt  mine  is  worked  at  no  great  distance  from  its  walls,  and 
the  wood  of  Eldena  forms  the  finest  part  of  the  neighbour* 
ing  country*  Wolgast,  situated  on  the  strait  that  separates 
the  continent  from  the  island  ot  Usedom,  hasasafc  harbour, 
the  houses  are  neatly  built,  and  it  contains  4400  inhabit 
tants.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Pome- 
rania,  and  the  ruins  of  their  old  castle  rise  above  the  an- 
cient walls  of  the  town. 

The  Peene  divides  the  circle  of  Stralsund  from  that  of 
Stettin,  in  which  tiie  two  most  eastern  towns  aro  Demmin 
and  Anklam.  The  first  was  much  injured  during  the  bat- 
tie  that  was  fought  between  the  French  and  the  Russians 
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in  the  month  of  April  1807;  it  is  not  peopled  by  more 
than  4000  inhabitants.  The  second  is  a  manufacturing 
town,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  cloth,  linen  and  leather  j 
its  harbour  on  the  Peene  is  sometimes  covered  with  ves- 
sels^ and  its  p^^pulation  is  greater  than  GOOO  souls,  Pase- 
walk  possesses  tbth  manufactories,  tan  yards  and  distille- 
ries,  but  all  its  inhabitants  do  not  amount  to  3500. 

Stettin  or  Old  Btettio,  as  it  is  sometimes- called,  contains  Sieu'm. 
nearly  26,000  individuals.     Its  principal  fortifications  are 
the  two  forts  of  Prussia,  anf.  those  of  William  and  Leopold. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  left  bt*,k  of  the  Oder,  and  commu- 
nicates by  abridge  with  the  suburb  of  Lastadia,  which  is  si- 
tuated on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  river,  and  encompassed 
with  ditches  and  marslies.    Stettin  was  formerly  a  Ilanscatic 
town;  it  is  now  the  metropolis  of  a  government,  the  seat 
of  the  different  provincial  authorities  aiid  a  supreme  court 
of  justice*    The  royal  castle,  the   governor's  palace,   tlie 
theatre,  the  mint  and  the  arsenal  are  the  principul  edifices. 
There  are  six  churches,  and  in   that  of  the  castle  are  the 
tombs  and  portraits  of  several  dukes  of  Pomerania.    The 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Second,  is  the  great  ornament  of 
the  Koyal  Square,  it  was  erected  in  cousetjuenceof  the  una- 
nimous votes  of  the  districts*     The  store-houses  belonging 
to  the  salt  company  attract  the  attention  of  strangers,  they 
are   supposed  to  be  the  largest  of  any  in  Prussia-     The 
most  useful  institutions  are  the  university,  the  astronomical, 
drawing  and  naval  seminaries  and  the  normal  school.     The 
collections  that  are  worthy  of  being  visited,  are  the  aca- 
demical library,  and  the  museum  belonging  to  a  lodge  of 
free  masons.     The  most  frequented  public  walks  are  situ- 
ated in  the  neighbonrhood  of  tlie   square    and   ramjiarts, 
they  arc  shaded  by  lime  trees. 

A  large  space  of  ground  has  been  laid  out  as  a  public  Neichbour 
walk  near  the  village  of  Ziegeuarth  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  and  in  tine  weather,  sailing  parties  set 
out  from  the  bridge  of  Wick,  and  from  Frauendorf  on 
the  Oder.  The  lake  of  Damni,  the  large  forests  on  the 
right  side  of  it,  tlie  plains  which  extend  on  the  left  to  the 
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remotest  verge  of  the  liorizon,  and  Die  numerous  vessels 
at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Odery  form  part  of  the  scenery  in  the 
'  adjoining  country. 

The  trade  of  Stettin  is  very  considerable;  some  of  its 
merchant  ships  belong  to  individuals,  and  others  to  tlie 
bank  of  Berlin*  In  some  years  not  fewer  than  1200  trad- 
ing vessels  liave  entered  its  port.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enu- 
merate the  diflTem^nt  articles,  which  makeup  the  imports  and 
exports  of  this  commercial  town,  Ut  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  £1,000  tons  or  42,000,000  pounds  of  lint,  tlie  produce 
of  Prussia,  are  shipped  an*' exported  every  year  from  its 
liarbonr.  Stettin  opened  its  ports  to  the  French  on  the  2 1st 
of  October  1806,  and  they  kept  possession  of  titem  until  the 
22d  of  November  i813.  the  day  on  which  the  garrison  ca- 
pitulated; the  Prussian  army  made  their  entrance  on  the 
5th  of  the  follow ing  month,  Kirstein  or  Kirstenius,  a  Latin 
poet  and  celebrated  physician,  the  friend  of  Christina  queen 
of  Sweden,  is  one  of  the  few  distinguished  men  that  have 
hcen  born  in  BietliUi 

Stargard>  a  tow n  of  840O  inhabitants^  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  the 
centre  of  Western  Prussia,  lies  to  the  east  of  Stettin,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Illma.  The  cupola  of  St,  Mary,  one  of 
its  churches,  has  been  considered  the  frnest  in  Germany ;  it 
possesses  an  university  and  a  school  of  arts;  its  trade  con- 
sists principally  in  cloth  and  spirits.  Treptow  or  New 
Treptow  lies  towards  the  north,  on  tlie  Bega,its  inhabitants 
are  mostly  artisans,  and  it  contains  4000  souls. 

Colbcrg,  built  on  tlic  sea  shore,  at  the  embouchure  of 
the  Persant,  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance  both 
from  its  fortress,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  which 
amounts  to  7500.  The  largest  public  buildings  are  the 
Townhouse,  tlie  cathedral  and  an  afpieduct  by  which  all 
the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water/  There  is  also  a 
convent  for  seven  daughters  of  the  nobility »  and  nine  of 
tho  burgesses*      its  salt  mines,  its  trade,  which  extends 
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even  to  Spain*  its  cloth  and  linen  manufactures,  its  salmoti 
and  lamprey  fisheries  are  the  principal  sources  of  its  wealth. 
Coslin  or  Koeslin  is  not  so  large,  it  contains  only  4800  in- 
habitaiils.  Tlie  town  is  modern  and  welt  built;  having 
been  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  tn  1718,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Frederick  Willtttm  the  First,  and  the  inhabitants,  to  ex- 
press tlicir  gratitude,  erected  his  statue  in  one  of  the 
squares.  It  has  been  selected  as  the  residence  of  the  gover- 
nor, and  among  its  useful  estahlishments,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Pomeranian  Society  of  agriculture,  and  several  schools. 
Coslin  is  situated  on  a  dismal  and  desert  plain,  which  reaches 
w^estward  to  the  banks  of  tfic  Bega,  and  is  more  than  twen- 
ty leagues  in  extent;  but  the  mountain  of  Gollenherg  rises 
at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the  town,  and  its  summit 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea.  The  small  town 
of  New  Stettin,  which  contains  only  2400  inhabitants^  is 
situated  between  the  lakes  of  Streitzig  and  Wilm,  and  not 
far  from  the  sources  of  tfie  Persant.  It  possesses  an  uni- 
versity, a  royal  castle,  and  an  almshouse ;  the  last  esta- 
blishment has  been  long  managed  in  a  way  that  is  lilghly 
creditable  to  the  municipal  autiiorities.  Polzen  or  Polzin, 
a  town  of  1700  inhabitants,  is  built  in  the  middle  of  an 
agreeable  and  fruitful  plaitt,  encompassed  with  mountains 
and  forests;  it  is  much  visitetl  on  account  of  a  medicinal 
spring  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Luisenhad* 

The  town  of  Stolpe,  so  called  from  the  river  on  which 
it  is  built,  contains  a  population  of  6000  souls.  It  pos- 
sesses a  considerable  maritime  commerce,  its  beer  is  sold 
throughout  Prussia,  and  not  the  least  important  part  of  its 
trade  consists  in  yellow  amber  ornaments*  Rugenwalde  is 
a  small  seaport  on  the  Baltic  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Stolpe;  the  principal  articles  exported  from  it,  are  linen, 
sail-cloth,  and  spirits*  It  is  peopled  by  3800  inhabitants; 
but  a  great  many  strangers  resort  to  it  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, We  may  now  terminate  our  account  of  Pomerania, 
for  the  small  town  of  Lauenhurg,  notwithstanding  its  cloth 
manufactories,  is  too  insignificant  to  merit  notice.  Eelgard 
and  other  places  of  the  same  sort,  through  which  the  tra- 
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Teller  passes  in  his  journey  towards  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  province,  resemble  villages  rather  than  towns*  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Bne  sand  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lcba  is  more  valuable  than  any  other  ija  Prus- 
sia, for  the  purpose  of  making  glass  and  crucibles* 

The  province  of  Saxony  has  been  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  important  acquisitions  made  by  Prussia*  It  is  most- 
ly formed  by  portions  dismembered  from  the  Saxon  states. 
Divided  into  three  governments,  it  is  hounded  on  the  north 
and  the  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  Dutchy  of 
Brunswick,  and  electoral  Hesse,  on  th©  south  by  the 
dutchies  of  Saxc*Weimar,  Saxe-Gotha,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  lastly  on  tlie  east  and  the  north-east  by  Bran- 
denburg. It  is  not  less  tlian  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
German  or  more  than  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  English  miles  in  superficial  extent.  Its  popu- 
lation amounts  to  1,259,200  inhabitants,  who  are  scattered 
in  a  hundred  and  forty-three  towns,  twenty-six  burghs,  and 
two  tliousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five  villages.  Thus 
there  are  more  on  an  average  than  two  hundred  and  thirty 
individuals  for  every  square  mile,  a  circumstance  from  which 
some  notion  may  be  inferred  of  the  resources  of  the  province. 

It  is  diilicult  to  arrive  at  much  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  ancient  people  that  inhabited  the  country* 
It  might  he  necessary  to  examine  hypotheses,  and  ex- 
plain obscure  passages,  on  which  little  light  has  been  thrown 
by  the  labours  of  Spangenbergi  Fabricius  and  other  au- 
thors, who  have  written  the  history  of  tlie  Saxons.  They 
were  of  tlie  same  origin  as  the  people,  who  before  the 
€tLristian  era,  possessed  the  country  that  now  forms  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  it  is  not  less  certain  that  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  province  was  peopled  by  the  Wendes, 
The  ancient  Saxons  sacrificed  their  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
gods,  consecrated  the  vast  forests  of  Germany,  and  like  the 
Celts,  never  built  any  temples*  Their  superstition  too,  of 
the  same  description  as  that  of  the  barbarous  nations  tliat 
exist  at  present  in  northern  countries,  was  not  confined  to 
one  or  two  objects.    They  calculated  future  events  from 
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the  flight  of  birds»  and  the  neighing  of  horses ;  the  difierent     book 
lotonations  were  interpreted  by  the  pricsts«    The  flesh  of    cxrii, 

wild  anttnals  was  their  principal  food,  and  the  art  of  mak-  

ing  fermented  liquorB  was  known  to  them  from  time  imme- 
morial. It  is  unnecessary  to  mentiofi  the  conquests  of  that 
warlike  people,  who  at  diflerent  periods  desolated  many  Eu> 
ropean  countficsi  made  themselves  masters  of  England,  and 
invaded  Spain.  It  is  well  known  with  what  obstinacy  they' 
resisted  for  thirty  years  the  armies  of  Charlemagne.  That 
monarch,  whose  enlightened  views  have  been  discovered  by 
some  writers,  had  no  other  aim  in  making  war  against  the 
Saxons,  than  to  compel  them  to  embrace  Christianity,  wliich 
they  at  last  adopted  reluctantly,  when  unable  to  contend 
against  his  numerous  troops,  and  when  worn  out  by  destruc- 
tive contests*  But  their  forced  conversion  lasted  only  far  a 
season;  and  it  was  not  before  the  twelfth  century,  during 
the  reign  of  Albert  the  Bear,  that  they  began  to  feel  the 
blessings  of  a  religion^  which  has  often  been  itijured  by  the 
protection  of  princes. 

The  geology  of  the  province  baa  been  repeatedly  examin-  SoL 
cd;  it  shall  be  shown  in  the  sequel  that  it  abounds  in  met- 
als, coal  and  different  minerals.  The  streaked  sandstone 
that  is  obsened  at  Oster-Wedtlingen,  about  three  leagues 
to  the  south-west  of  Magdeburg,  belongs  to  the  coal  forma* 
tion,  and  thediflerent  deposites  that  rest  on  it,  are  the  monu- 
ments of  the  period,  which  geologists  have  termed  the  third 
formation.  But  these  deposites  indicate,  as  Professor  Ger-  Sbcii-fiflb. 
mar  has  remarked,  a  still  more  recent  formation  than  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,*  It  is  certain  at  least  that 
the  remains  of  more  than  twenty-two  genera  of  shell  fish, 
the  species  of  which  are  different  from  any  in  the  environs 
of  Paris,  and  resemble  more  those  that  exist  at  preseut> 
might  be  collected  in  the  sand  near  Oster-Weddingen.  They 
are  placed  below  a  tiiin  stratum  of  loam,  which  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Saxony  serves  as  a  covering  for  the  fossil  remains. 
It  appears  from  the  work  of  M«  Frederick  Ilofl'man,  that 
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among  the  argillaceous  schifitus  to  the  north  oF  Magdcborg, 
and  also  among  tlie  grauwackc  in  the  same  part  of  tlie  couii- 
trjt  the  remains  of  different  planla  may  be  observed,  of 
monocotjledonesj  particularly  palms,  aod  of  graminifolia 
or  reeds< 

The  scbistus  becomes  bituminous  in  tlie  nciglibourbood  of 
Alvenskben,  and  fossil  fish  are  embedded  in  it;  the  same 
substance  is  covered  with  streaked  saikd stone  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ermsleben^  to  the  south  of  Magdeburg,  and  it  contains 
the  impressions  of  many  plants  impregnated  with  sulphur- 
ated iron.  Fish  impregnated  with  the  same  substance  are 
enclosed  in  the  schistus  near  llothenberg  on  the  Saale,  and 
also  near  Mansfeld  and  Eislehen  |  liic  most  of  tlieni  belong 
to  species  which  are  now  extinct,  but  of  which  the  genera 
itill  exist,  or  to  species  of  which  the  genera  are  wholly  un- 
known. It  is  observable  that  all  of  them  are  contorted^  as 
if  their  death  had  been  sutlden  and  violent. 

M.  Friesleben  observes  that  the  whole  land  in  the  part  of 
the  country  already  mentioned,  and  perhaps  in  tlie  greater 
part  of  Germany >  may  be  arranged  into  four  distinct  divi* 
sions. 

The  first  or  the  one  nearest  the  surface,  immediately  be- 
low the  vegetable  mould,  consists  of  calrareons  rocks  mix- 
ed with  shell Sj  not  unlike  the  rocks  that  form  the  chain  of 
Jura. 

The  second  contains,  but  not  in  any  regular  order,  de- 
posites  of  argilf  sand,  marl,  gj  psum,  coal  and  limestone,  and 
in  some  parts  iron  ore  is  founds  but  animal  remains  are 
rarely  observed. 

The  third  consists  of  that  compact  limestone,  which  tho 
Germans  call  siecA^Wn,  the  formation  of  which  is  more  an- 
cient than  the  last  sort,  and  also  of  gypsum,  sandstone,  iron 
and  copper  schistus,  marked  in  many  places  with  the  im- 
prcssiuns  of  fjsh. 

The  fourth  is  composed  of  coal^  red  sandstone,  iron  and 
limpt  and  it  contains  many  vegetable  fossils. 

Brocken  and  Dolmar  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
province  of  Saxony.    The  last  however  is  not  more  than 
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fiO^O  feet  in  height  According  to  the  measoremetit  of  M.  book 
de  Trebra,  the  former  is  not  liigher  than  2966  feet,*  but  Cxyh. 
it  appears  from  more  correct  observations  that  it  is  at  least  ~ 

3534.  The  Brocket!  has  perhaps  attracted  tlie  attention  of 
naturalists  and  geologists  more  tlian  any  other  mountain  in 
Germany  ;  it  has  been  descrihed  at  different  times  by  Schroe- 
der,  Bernouilli  and  Deluc-  It  forms  the  northern  extremi- 
ty of  the  Hartz  mountains^  and  the  eastern  limit  of  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Saxony,  On  its  summit  are  several  blocks  of 
granite,  which  the  country  people  call  the  ffizards^  chairs 
and  altars,  they  are  supposed  to  be  tho  remains  of  a  monu- 
inent  erected  at  a  very  remote  period  to  the  god  ICrodOf  that 
was  worshipped  by  the  people-  He  who  ascends  to  the 
fiitmtnit  of  the  same  mountain  may  survey  a  plain  seventy 
leagues  in  extent.  The  Eker^  a  small  river  rises  from  its 
base^ 

The  province  of  Saxony  is  rich  in  grain,  fruits  and  dif-  Agricoi- 
ferent  vegetables ;  crops  of  lint,  hemp  and  tobacco  are  raised,  ^"^"^^F^ 
and  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  some  places,  for  instance  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mersehurg, 

It  may  be  seen  from  tlte  description  of  the  principal  towns  Manufae- 
in  the  province,  that  its  mines,  iron  works  and  foundries,  ^^^** 
woollen  and  linen  manuractories,  the  quantity  of  sugar  made 
from  beetrave,  and  also  the  great  number  of  its  oxen,  sheep 
and  horses  render  it  one  of  the  wealthiest  countries  in  the 
Prussian  Monarchy. 

The  number  ot  catholics  is  not  so  great  as  in  Silesia,  but  ReiigitHi? 
ranch  greater  than  in  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg.  It  ap-  *^*^"" 
pears  from  a  statement  of  M.  Hasael  that  tliere  were  not 
more  in  1817,  than  seventy-eight  thousand  catliolics,  while 
the  number  of  protestants  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  one 
million,  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-two.f  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Jews  amount- 
ed in  all  to  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty -two  per- 
sons,  while  only  four  individuals  belonged  to  the  sect  of     • 

^  ObMrvntious  tur  rintstieur  d«B  Mantagnos,  page  130.     Fulio  edttion, 
+  Stalischer  umriss,     FoJio,  1823. 
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MenoDt  that  Dutch  reformer,  who  taught  in  the  sixteenth 
century  that  tlie  only  rule  of  faith  was  contained  in  tlje  New 

Testament,  that  a  trinity  \^as  incomimtible  with  tlie  ilivine 
nature,  tliat  the  soul  after  death  was  uu itlier  in  lieaveii  nor 
in  licll,  and  that  a  true  Cliristian  ought  not  to  hold  any  of- 
fice that  can  be  |)urcljased. 

Several  small  states  subject  to  foreign  princes,  arc  ^ncom- 
pasi^ed  by  the  province  of  Saxony.  These  states  belong  to 
the  great  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  the  king  of  Hanover,  the 
duko  of  Brunswick,  the  prince  of  Schwartz  burg,  and  the 
princes  of  Banau.  It  is  necessary  therefore  not  to  confound 
their  dominions  with  tiiose  of  Prussia. 

If  we  begin  by  dcsci'ihing  the  towns  in  the  eastern  part 
of  tijo  province,  Wittemberg  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe* 
is  the  first  in  importance.  It  is  dependent  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Merseburg,  and  contains  a  population  of  6700 
inhabitants.  The  university  of  Wittenjherg  was  at  one 
time  attended  by  a  great  number  of  students,  but  it  has 
now  Inst  much  of  its  celebrity,  Tlie  other  seminaries  arc 
a  lycenni,  a  school  of  theology,  and  a  school  of  surgery. 
There  is  not  more  than  one  bridge  across  tlie  Elbe,  and 
it  is  built  of  wood*  Few  places  have  sulFered  mt>re 
from  fires  and  from  war.  While  it  was  bombarded  in 
1760,  eighteen  public  buildings  and  moi'e  than  a  third 
part  of  the  town  were  destroyed  ;  the  loss  it  sustained  in 
J  806,  was  not  less  considerable,  and  in  1812,  three  hun- 
dred houses  were  wholly  consumed.  It  was  exposed 
from  the  first  of  March  1813  to  tlie  twelfth  of  January  in 
the  following  year,  to  the  attacks  of  the  Prussian  general 
Tauentzicn,  who  took  it  by  assault  from  the  French,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  conquest  with  the  title  of  count  of  Wit- 
temberg.  During  that  long  struggle^  the  university  and 
the  castle  were  much  injured,  twenty-six  houses  were  over- 
turned in  the  town,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  in  the 
snburhs-  Tfie  Fj'usfiian  government  has  since  the  peace 
done  all  it  could  to  remedy  the  evils  occasioned  by  tho 
war.    Two  new  suburbs  were  built  in  1817,  one  of  which 
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on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  lias  been  called  Little  Wit- 
tcmberg.  The  bouse  inhabited  by  Luther  is  situated  in 
the  town  ;  many  distinguished  a tf angers  have  written  ttieir 
names  on  the  walls  of  the  chamber  in  wliich  the  reformer 
used  to  spend  his  time  ;  the  name  of  Peter  the  Great  is  writ- 
ten with  chatkf  and  a  glass  case  has  been  placed  above  it. 

Th^  remains  of  Luther  were  deposited  in  the  castle 
church,  tliere  too  rest  the  ashes  of  bis  friend  Melancthon, 
'whose  numerous  and  learned  writings  were  the  means  of 
establishing  the  reformation  in  Germany.  The  academy 
of  Wiltemberg  used  to  testify  its  respect  for  that  mild  and 
sage  reformer  by  a  general  mourning  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  death. 

A  number  of  workmen  in  the  neigbbourhond  of  the  town 
are  employed  in  preparing  colours,  in  tnaking  sugar  from 
beetrave,  and  in  different  sulpliuric  acid  woiks. 

Linen  and  porcelain  are  the  principal  articles  that  are 
made  at  Bitterfeld  on  the  left  bank  of  theMulda,  ar»d  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  country  round  Brelina  is  set  a|mrt  fm*  the 
culture  of  hops,  Torgau  on  tlie  left  bank  at  the  £lbe»  has 
Btnce  the  additions  made  to  Prussia,  become  a  strong  place 
of  great  importance-  A  wooden  bridge  of  300  yards  in 
length  has  been  built  across  the  Elbe;  the  number  of  in- 
liabitants  is  not  at  present  less  than  7000,  ttiere  are  seve- 
ral churches,  and  in  the  laigcst  is  erected  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Catherine  Bora,  the  wife  of  Lutlier.  Tlie 
neighbouring  country  is  not  uninteresting ;  Graditz.  and 
Doehlen  are  noted  for  llieir  horses,  and  it  was  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Elsning  that  Frederick  the  Great  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  on  the  third  of  November  1700. 

Naumburg  is  situated  at  the  cimUuence  of  the  Unstrust 
and  the  Saale;  it  is  well  built,  and  contains  9000  inhabi- 
tants. A  supreme  court  of  justice  is  held  in  the  town,  the 
other  institutions  are  a  commercial  tribunal,  a  tyceum  with 
a  large  and  valuable  library,  a  schoul  for  the  children  of 
burgesses,  and  another  for  the  education  of  orphans.  Tlio 
two  finest  cburcbes  are  tbtjse  of  the  cathedral  and  Saint 
Wenceslaus ;  the  first  was  built  in  10^27 ;  the  second  is 
admired  on  account   of  its   architecture  and  proportions. 
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A  fair,  wliicb  commences  on  theiifth  Jone,  and  lasts  fif- 
teen days,  is  held  every  year  in  the  townp  and  the  inhabi- 
tants carry  on  a  considerable  tratle  in  woollen  stuffs. 
Naumberg  is  also  a  place  of  amusemcntt  it  is  generally 
crowded  in  winter;  during  that  season  of  the  year»  tbeatrea 
are  opened,  concerts  and  mask  halls  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  Eichof  is  the  place  to  which  merchants  and 
strangers  resort^  and  the  Burgen  Garten  are  tbe  fashionable 
walks  of  tlie  higher  classes. 

The  inhabitants  have  not  forgotten  the  war  that  their 
forefathers  maintained  against  the  Hussites.  A  deputation 
of  young  people  entreated  t!ie  general  of  these  sectarians 
to  save  their  town  from  destruction,  moved  by  their  tears 
or  supplications,  he  granted  their  requests.  A  number  of 
children  walk  in  procession  every  year  to  commemorate  his 
clemency.  A  letter  is  preserved  in  tlie  townhouse,  wliich 
was  written  by  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous,  elector 
of  Saxony,  that  most  zealous  defender  of  Luther's  refor- 
mation, who  was  defeated  by  Charles  tlie  Fiftli  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Muhlberg,  on  the  twenty*fourth  of  April  1547,  and 
afterwards  conducted  as  a  prisoner  into  Naumhurg.  The 
neighbouring  country  is  agreeable  and  fruitful;  tbe  grape  is 
cultivated  with  success^  tbe  wine  is  not  unlike  and  little  in- 
ferior to  Burgundy.  The  quantity  consumed,  exclusively 
of  what  is  reserved  for  the  distilleries,  is  very  considerable. 
The  town  of  Naumburg  is  visited  by  the  strangers  that  go 
to  tbe  hatlis  of  Eihra^  a  watering  place,  that  has  been  fre- 
quented since  the  year  1689. 

If  we  follow  the  course  of  the  Saale,  we  remark  on  the 
left  bank  of  that  river,  the  small  but  well  built  town  of 
Weissonfels,  which  contains  about  5600  inhabitants;  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing linen,  dressing  leather^  and  making  lace.  The  castle 
and  the  church  are  the  only  public  buildings  worthy  of 
notice.  A  library  has  of  Jatc  years  been  established  ft>r 
the  use  of  tbe  inhabitants ;  a  normal  school  or  seminary 
for  tbe  education  of  school  masters  is  not  well  attended. 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  floor  of  the 
council  chamber  is  supposed  to  be  stained  with  the  blood 
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of  Gustavus  AdoIphii9;*his  body,  it  is  cerfaitit  was  opened 
there  after  the  victory  gained  over  Wallensteia  in  1632,  a 
Tictory  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  Swedes,  for  their  king 
lost  hts  life  under  the  walls  of  Lutzcn.  The  same  place  lias 
since  been  the  scene  of  a  more  important  battle,  gained  by  a 
more  extraordinary  conqueror.  Napoleon  defeated  the  Rus- 
sian  and  Prussian  armies  on  the  second  of  May,  LSI 3,  near 
the  village  of  Groos-Guerchin  j  in  consequence  of  that  en- 
gagement, almost  all  the  houses  of  Lotzen  were  reduced  to 
ashes.  Prince  Leopold  of  Hesse  Hombtirg  fell  near  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  iron  obelisk,  which  was  erected  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  the  memory  of  the  young  warrior* 

Aierseburg  is  situated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Saale^  at  some  Merseburg. 
distance  below  the  last  town.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a 
goiernment,  and  contains  upwards  of  8800  inhabitants.  It 
is  adorned  by  many  fine  buildings,  ^mong  others,  the  town-  Tomb  of 
house,  the  palace  of  the  count  de  Zach,  the  bridge  over  the  of^Swabia' 
Saale,  and  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  flanked  with 
four  pyramid jcal  turrets;  in  the  interior  of  the  church  arc 
several  valuable  pictures^  and  the  bronze  tomb  of  the  em- 
peror Rodolphus  of  Swabia.  The  library  of  the  chapter 
is  rich  in  manuscripts.  The  most  important  institutions 
are  a  college,  an  orphan  hospital  and  a  work-house.  Merse- 
burg  possesses  a  flourishing  trade;  four  different  fairs  aro 
held  in  it  every  year,  but  the  chief  source  of  its  wealth  de- 
pends on  its  breweries,  which  are  celebrated  throughout 
Prussia;  the  quantity  of  beer  annijally  consumed  in  the 
town  and  in  different  parts  of  tbo  country,  is  not  less  than 
2r,000  tuns. 

Many  villas  and  country  houses  are  built  in  the  neigh-  Neighbour- 
bourhood,   the   most   remarkable    places   are  the  romantic  '"S*^<>«J"iry' 
lake  of  St.  Gotbard,  Lauchstfedt,  which  is  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  its  mineral  water,  and  Durenbcrg,  equally  known 
from  its  salt  springs. 

It  the  importance  and  population  of  a  town  were  the  only  uaiie, 
critcrions  of  determining  its  political  rank,  Halle,  which 
contains  24,000  inhabitants,  and  not  Mcrscburg^  ought  to 
have  been  the  metropolis  of  the  government*    The  catbcdraU  * 
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of  which  tlie  tower  is  higher  than  S6B  feet,  the  church  of 
St  Ulric  and  Us  curious  monumentst  the  townliouse 
where  tlic  ancient  imperial  constitution,  known  hy  the 
name  of  the  Golden  Bull,  is  preserved,  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice. But  the  cclehrity  of  the  town  depends  on  other 
causes.  Many  distinguished  men  have  hcen  educated  at 
its  university,  whic(»  was  founded  in  1694;  the  names  of 
Wnif,  Hoffmannt  Baltliazar,  Bremer  and  Paul  Herman, 
,  the  most  celebrated  botanist  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
might  be  mentioned  among  the  number  of  its  professors, 
Not  more  than  600  students  attend  the  college  at  pre- 
sent; but  no  branch  of  knowledge  is  neglected;  there 
are  schools  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  lectures  on  minera- 
logy, chemistry,  botany  and  astronomy,  public  libraries, 
the  most  valuable  of  which  are  those  belonging  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  Saint  Mary's  church ;  and  lastly,  several  col- 
lections of  antiquities,  and  one  of  natural  history.  Dif- 
ferent literary  societies  might  he  enumerated,  and  also  a 
school  fop  engineers,  a  seniinary  of  theology  and  piiiloso- 
phy,  and  a  biblical  society.  More  than  1,800,000  Bibles, 
and  more  tlian  800,000  New  Testaments  have  been  print- 
ed and  distributed  in  the  course  of  a  year,  A  Political 
Journal  and  the  Universal  Literary  Oazette,  which  was 
formerly  printed  at  Jena,  are  now^  published  at  Ilalle.  Many 
orphans  have  been  brought  up  in  the  hospital  that  was 
founded  in  1698  by  Dr-  Franke;  it  is  at  present  one  of  tho 
roost  useful  institutions  in  the  town.  The  baths,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  hospital,  arc  visited  by  all  the 
strangers  that  arrive  at  Halle.  Concerts,  balls  and  tbeatres 
are  the  amusements  of  winter,  and  the  public  walks  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  crowded  in  summer. 

Se%^eral  mines  of  rock  salt  are  worked  within  the  terri- 
tory, and  the  value  of  their  annual  produce  is  not  less 
than  li25,000  rixdollars,  or  LJ  8,750.  The  workmen  that 
are  emplojed  in  these  mines  are  called  IIaUores»  and  they 
are  the  pure  descendants  of  the  ancient  Wendes  ;  they 
still  retain  the  manners,  language^  laws^  and  even  the  cos- 
tume of  their  ancestors. 
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Halle  is  also  important  from  its  nomerous  manaracitires. 
It  may  be  stated  that  tlio  making  uf  beetrave  sugar  has 
been  found  a  very  prf^fitiible  employment.  TIm;  ground 
round  the  town  is  wcli  cultivated,  and  produces  a  variety  of 
excellent  vegetables,  and  almost  every  part  of  the  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  abounds  with  game. 

Wettin,  a  small  town  of  52700  inhabitants^  contatnn  the 
ancient  castle^  that  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Saxon 
princes.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  royal  council  of  mines,  and 
the  coal  that  is  obtained  in  its  vicinity,  furnishes  employ- 
inent  to  two  hundred  workmen.  The  village  of  Rothcnburg, 
which  is  not  very  far  from  it,  has  been  long  celebrated  fop 
its  copper  mines,  tliey  produce  annually  4400  hundred 
weights  of  that  metal. 

We  may  terminate  our  account  of  the  government  of  Mcr- 
seburg  by  making  some  general  observations  on  the  towns 
that  have  not  been  described-  Eislebcny  %vUich  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  does  not  contain  fewer  tttan  6100  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  situated  on  a  hill^  and  divided  into  the  Old  and 
New  Town. 

It  is  a  place  of  great  celebrity,  not  on  account  of  the  Luiber* 
clnirches  of  St.  Andrew  or  St.  Peter  and  their  curious  mon- 
uments^ nor  on  account  of  its  town-house,  which  is  cover- 
ed with  copper,  but  from  being  the  birthplace  of  Luther, 
and  the  place  where  that  reformer  acquired  his  title  to  im- 
mortality* Strangers  may  still  observe  in  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew,  tlie  pulfjit  from  which  tlic  reformer  menaced  the 
Vatican;  that  pulpit  is  now  only  used  three  times  a  year, 
and  on  stated  daysj  the  veneration  of  which  Luther  has 
been  the  object,  has  consecrated  the  scliool  that  he  attended, 
a  school  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  orphans  and  indigent 
children.  It  has  sittce  been  enriched  and  endowed  by  the 
Prussian  government;  the  hat,  tlie  mantle  and  different 
relics  of  the  German  reformer  are  preserved  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  and  otliers  arc  adorned  with  ]»ain tings,  which  repre- 
sent the  principal  events  connected  with  tlie  reformation. 
Almost  all  strangers  visit  Luther's  house  on  their  arrival  Bis  Hout«. 
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at  Eislebent  their  names  are  inscribed  in  a  book|  whicb  is 
kept  for  tlie  purpose. 

Hest5tae(l  is  a  town  of  3300  inbabitaTitfi  ;  silver  and  cop* 
per  are  extracteci  from  scvei'al  mines  in  its  vicinity,  tlieir 
weekly  produce  m  estimated  at  40  marks  of  silver,  and  '200 
hundred  weights  of  copper*  The  population  of  Zeitz  was 
not  supposed  to  be  greater  than  that  of  Eislebenp  but  ac- 
cording to  tlie  calculation  of  M.  llassel,  it  cannot  be  less 
than  7000  souls,*  It  is  adorned  by  two  castles^  and  among 
its  institutions  are  a  lycciim,  a  chapter,  a  normal  school  and 
an  orphan  hospital.  The  trade  of  the  place  consists  in  cloth, 
woollen  stuflfs,  and  metallic  buttonSf  wax  and  tallow  candles. 
Several  curious  and  valuable  manuscripts  are  contained  iii 
tlie  library  of  the  chapter,  and  the  collegiate  church  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  not  only  from  its  architecturCt  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  a  fine  picture  above  the  altar. 

Sangerhauscn  is  a  small  town  of  nearly  4000  inhabitants^ 
who  are  mostly  employed  in  forging  iron,  founding  copper, 
and  making  saltpetre,  Stollberg  is  not  nearly  so  large,  it 
does  not  contain  more  than  ^2000  souls,  but  it  is  there  that 
the  counts  of  Stollberg  hold  their  courts,  and  that  a  council 
or  number  of  individuals  to  whom  the  management  of  the 
neighbouring  mines  is  committed,  assemble.  Alyceum  and 
an  orphan  hospital  have  been  built  in  the  town* 

Querfurt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Querne,  is  not  much  more 
important,  its  population  amounts  only  to  3000  inhabitants, 
it  is  the  seat  of  a  college,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
ancient  castle,  cotton  mills  and  saltpetre  works  have  been 
erected. 

We  have  mentioned  every  place  of  any  consequence  in 
the  government  of  Merseburg;  that  of  Erfurt  is  not  so 
large,  indeed  it  is  only  necessary  to  gi  ve  an  account  of  four 
towns,- — its  capital,  Nordhausen,  Ellrich  and  Langensalza. 
Erfurt,  whicb  is  peopled  by  21,000  souls,  was  formerly  an 
imperial  city,  and  it  continued  independent  long  after  the 
capitulation,  by  which  its  gates  were  opened  to  the  French 
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on  tlie  fifteeoth  of  October^  1B06.  Many  of  its  liGuges 
and  public  buildings  were  destroyed  during  a  bombard- 
ment in  1815,  wbich  it  supjmrted  for  more  than  a  month. 
It  has  been  affirmed  tliat  ui> wards  o[  2000  persons  perished 
from  the  effects  of  epidemical  diseases,  wluch  were  at  that 
time  common  both  in  Germany  and  in  France.  The  town 
is  defended  by  two  strong  citadels,  but  the  only  remarka- 
ble building  is  the  catliedraU  of  which  the  bell  weighs 
27,000  iiounds,  it  is  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
country* 

The  stranger  may  still  observe  the  cell  in  the  ancient  Luth«r^ 
convent  of  the  Augustines,  which  Luther  inhabited  during 
a  period  of  seven  years,  Tliere  are  not  at  present  fewer 
tfa^n  eight  churches  that  adhere  to  the  Augsburg  confes- 
gion.  The  celebrated  university^  which  was  instituted  in 
1392t  and  abolished  in  1816,  tended  to  diflTuse  a  taste  for 
literature  and  science  among  the  inhabitants.  The  protest- 
ant  gymnasium,  the  catholic  seminary,  the  drawing  acade- 
my and  the  schools  of  pliarmacy  and  chemistry  are  well 
attended,  the  libraries  and  public  collections  are  open  to  all 
the  inhabitants.  Erfurt  still  possesses  its  philosophical 
society ;  other  institutions  of  the  same  kind  might  be  enu- 
merated. The  theatre  or  the  principal  place  of  amusement 
is  open  the  greater  part  of  the  year- 
It  was  in  the  same  town  that  Napoleon  had  an  Interyiew 
with  the  emperor  of  Russia,  king  of  Prussia,  and  several 
German  princes  on  tfie  27th  of  October,  1808.  There  are 
many  public  walks  near  the  town,  and  the  neighbouring 
country  is  fruitful  and  well  cultivated.  A  colony  of  Mora- 
vian brothers  have  settled  in  the  adjoining  village  of  New 
Dietendorf.  Different  articles  are  manufactured  at  Erfurt; 
but  it  19  difficult  to  account  for  the  preference  which  tbo 
inhabitants  have  for  the  trade  of  a  stkoemaker,  it  is  however 
certain  that  the  number  of  master  shoemakers  is  not  less 
than  three  hundred. 

Nordhausen  on  the  banks  of  the  Zorge»  is  a  town  of 
10,400  inbabitants ;  its  public  buildings  are  nowise  remark- 
able, they  consist  of  seven  churches^  a  gymnasium  and  a 
TOL.  VII.  17 
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convent  Tlie  trade  carried  on  by  the  inliabitants  Ims  beea 
greatly  improved,  tliere  arc  not  fewer  than  120  distilleries, 

in  which  mnrc  lUan  60(^000  buslicfs  of  grain  arc  consumed, 
while  the  tlnilT  serves  to  latten  40,000  jNgs  and  6000  oxen* 
The  produce  of  the  oil  mills  brings  abunt  150,000  rix  dol- 
lars or  £18,750,  Tlic  anniversary  of  Lutlicr  is  observed 
as  a  holiday,  and  the  diderent  author! lies  walk  In  proces- 
sion. 

The  population  of  EIrick  amounts  only  to  2500  souls;  it 
is  not  a  place  of  much  trade,  although  it  possesses  several 
manufactories  of  cloth  and  woollen  stutTs, 

The  cavern  of  Kellc  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  much 
admired.  It  is  not  more  than  two  miles  and  a  lialf  from 
the  town,  and  ho  who  visits  it,  must  descend  from  its  en- 
trance to  the  depth  of  150  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ;  the  inner  part  of  the  cave  is  about  ten  feet  lower. 
Its  breadth  is  not  less  than  256  feet,  and  it  is  upwards  of 
268  in  length.  The  waters  of  a  fiesh  and  limpid  stream 
form  a  deep  reservoii*  at  a  sliort  distance  from  tbc  entrance, 
and  fine  stalactites  arc  seen  on  different  parts  of  the  walls. 

Langensalza  was  so  called  from  tbc  river  Saize,  near 
which  it  baa  been  built,  a  place,  now  more  remarkable  for 
its  industry  and  trade,  the  culture  of  the  neigbhouriiig  coun- 
try, and  the  labours  of  its  agiicultural  society,  than  for  its 
old  castle,  the  cburcb  of  St.  Steplien,  or  its  lyceum,  I'ho 
crevices  \^itb  \iliich  tlie  soil  has  been  furrowed,  became 
apparently  broader  on  the  10th  of  June  IS  13,  and  tire  town 
was  almost  overturned  ;  all  the  gardens  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  destroyed,  and  more  than  a  thousand  acres  of 
meadow  land  were  inundated.  Tlie  population  in  1819, 
amounted  to  GOOO  individuals.  It  appears  too  from  a  sta- 
tistical account  relative  to  the  same  year,  that  besides  sev- 
eral manufactories  of  silk  and  serge,  there  were  not  fewer 
than  5000  cotton  looms.  The  salutary  ctTects  of  the  sulplju- 
reous  bat  lis  at  Langensaka  have  been  much  commended, 
many  strangers  resort  to  them.  The  sources  of  these 
springs  have  been  discovered  at  Tinnstadi  and  at  Tmiiuit 
which  have  since  hccotiic  well  frequented  watering  places* 
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Fossil  bones  of  elephants  are  often  found  near  the  last 
Tillage*  They  arc  emhetlded  in  the  alluvial  deposites  hy 
which  the  soil  is  forsrietl*  Tho  whole  of  the  neigliboiiring 
country  is  very  fruitful  ;  the  irihahitaiits  cultivate  anise, 
maclcleff  atid  the  izatis  thwtoriatB,  plant  useful  ia  dying,  and 
which  has  been  snpposeil  to  ho  of  a  better  quality  than  any 
proiltjcetj  in  the  rest  of  Germany, 

Calcareous  concretions  are  fref|ncntly  observed  in  the  al- 
luvial sand  at  a  sUurt  distance  from  Laugensalza ;  a  healing 
Tirtuc  was  in  former  times  attributed  to  them  by  the  country 
people^  it  was  imagined  that  they  could  consolidate  fractur^ 
ed  bonest  and  they  were  on  that  account  called  ostcocoles. 

The  government  of  Magdeburg  contains  a  greater  num-» 
ber  of  important  towns  than  both  the  two  which  have  been 
last  mentioned. 

Quedlinbnrg  on  the  Bude,  which  is  one  of  the  most  po- 
pulous, contains  upwards  of  12,000  inhabitants.  The  an- 
cient castle  still  remains,  wliere  the  sovereign  abbess  of 
tljc  country  used  to  reside,  a  princess,  wlio  notwitlistanding 
the  viiws  of  humility  attaclicd  to  her  Iioly  profession,  sat  as 
a  member  of  the  empire  beside  tlio  prclutes  from  the  states 
on  the  Rhine. 

The  tombs  of  Henry  tfie  First  and  the  empress  Cathe* 
rinc  may  still  be  seen  in  the  cliurch  of  the  castle*  Several 
articles  o[  great  antiquity,  and  different  relics  of  doubtful 
origin  iniglit  also  be  enumerated^  among  others,  one  of  the 
boUles  that  was  sup[msed  to  liave  been  used  at  the  mar- 
riage feast  of  Can  a  in  Galilee*  The  evidence  on  w^iich  the 
tradition  rests,  cannot  now  be  determined,  but  it  is  certain 
tliat  It  was  believed  by  the  emperor  Otho  the  great,  who 
gave  the  bottle  or  amphora  to  tlie  monks,  A  curiosity  of  a 
dificrcnt  description  lias  been  placed  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
townhouse,  it  is  an  iron  cage,  in  which  a  count  of  Reinsleln, 
whom  Otho  tlie  Great  accused  of  treason,  was  confined. 
Quedlinburg  boasts  of  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
fiiopfttock. 
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Wernigerode  Is  Bituated  on  the  side  of  mount  Brockeiif 
at  the  elevation  of  £87  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
possesses  a  gymnasinm,  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  among 
which  there  are  not  fewer  than  2000  bibles^  a  museum  of 
natural  history ,  and  a  fine  botanical  garden.  It  contains  a 
population  of  more  than  4000  inliabitants,  and  its  trade 
consists  in  cornt  wood|  iron  and  spirits  which  are  distilled 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Halberstailt  is,  next  to  Magdeburg,  the  most  important 
town  in  the  government;  its  population  amounts  to  14,700 
individuals,  and  In  that  number  are  included  more  than  a 
hundred  Jewish  families.  We  might  mention  among  its  in- 
atitutionS}  three  public  schools,  a  seminary  for  the  educa- 
tion of  schoolmasters,  and  a  literary  society  of  which  the 
transactions  are  published.  It  is  one  of  tlie  gnyest  towns 
in  the  province^  balls,  concerts*  assemblies  and  plays  are 
the  ordinary  amusements*  The  grounds  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  are  laid  out  in  public  walks,  that  may  vie  with  any  in 
Saxony.  The  Spiegelberge  or  hills  which  the  baron  of 
Spiegel,  to  whom  they  belong,  has  covered  with  plantations, 
may  be  compared  to  an  English  garden  possessing  the  most 
varied  views ;  the  wealthy  proprietor,  who  has  devoted  his 
fortune  to  the  embellishment  of  this  public  walk^  may  claim 
the  gratitude  of  his  felhnv  citizens. 

Halberstadt  has  given  birth  to  two  men,  whose  reputa- 
tion depends  on  vtry  diflferent  titles,  the  first  is  Glcim,  the 
celebrated  poet  and  patriot,  tlie  second  is  BrejliahUt  the 
supposed  inventor  of  beer.  Strangers  seldom  fail  to  visit 
the  garden  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  poet  are  deposited. 
An  inscription  on  tlie  house  of  the  other,  announces  his  in- 
vention, the  value  of  wIjicIi  many  are  able  to  appreciate  ; 
but  while  the  name  of  Gleim  is  repeated  by  all  the  admirers 
of  German  literature,  that  of  Breyhahn  is  hardly  know  n  be- 
yond the  walls  of  his  native  town. 

*  The  town  of  Kalbe  on  the  banks  of  the  Saale,  contains, 
according  to  Stein,  5588  inhabitants,  but  that  number  has 
been  reduced  by  Hassel  to  4098.    It  is  in  other  respects 
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not  so  worthy  of  notice  as  Barbji  tbe  population  of  whicb 
amounts  only  to  2800  souls.  That  small  town  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Elbe,  possesses  an  observatory,  a  coUection  of 
natural  bistory,  and  a  printing  press.  Asclierlebeii  is  a 
place  of  trade,  its  linen  and  woollen  stulfs  are  ex|mrtcd|  it 
IS  peopled  by  8500  inhabitants.  Tlie  vincjai'ds  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Merseburg  occupy  a  space  of  2923  acres,  and  tlieir 
annual  produce  is  not  less  than  17,500  eimers  or  1,120,000 
liottles  of  wine* 

Magdeburg  is  the  most  important  place  in  ,the  province 
of  Saxony;  it  was  formerly  an  imperial  and  Hanseatic 
tow  Of  and  it  contains  at  present  a  [lopulation  of  36,600  in- 
habitants.  It  is  situated  on  tbo  banks  of  tbe  Elbe,  at  the 
beigbt  of  234  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea.  Tbe  Elbe 
reiKlers  its  means  of  defence  more  effectual,  and  a  great 
part  of  it  was  destroyed  in  1812,  in  order  to  extend  its  for- 
tifications* Tbe  number  of  inhabitants  in  1915,  amounted 
only  to  52,867;  the  rapid  increase  that  lias  since  taken 
place  in  tbe  population,  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
blessings  of  peace*  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  minute  ac< 
count  of  the  public  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
arsenal,  a  fine  post-office,  and  a  large  custom-bouse.  Some 
notice  has  already  been  taken  of  tlie  numerous  hospitals  for 
the  education  of  orpbans  in  different  parts  of  Prussia,  that 
of  Magdeburg  is  worthy  of  the  capital.  The  cathedral 
may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  portal,  altar  and  bap- 
tismal Toonts,  but  the  church  of  the  garrison  is  more  inte* 
resting  from  its  antiquity*  it  was  built  in  tbe  year  1016* 

The  dungeon  into  wliicli  General  La  Fayette  was  thrown, 
may  be  seen  at  Magdeburg}  in  that  instance,  it  has  been 
generally  admitted,  the  law  of  nations  was  violated.  The  two 
finest  squares  in  the  town  are  those  of  the  cathedral  and  tbe 
old  market  place,  the  latter  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  tlie 
emperor  Otbo  tbe  Great,  and  llio  side  of  the  other  is  form- 
ed by  tbe  cat  lied  raK  Among  the  d  liferent  useful  institu- 
tions at  Magdeburg,  are  a  seminary  fyr  teaching  school- 
Blasters,  several  schools^   one  of  wbicb  is  tbo  provincial 
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school  of  art9y  two  coinmcrcial  seminaries  and  a  royal  board- 
ing-house for  tlie  education  of  girls* 

The  trade  of  Mag*leburg  does  not  consist  only  in  the 
sale  of  ita  woollen  stuffs,  linen,  cotton  and  the  produce  of 
its  different  manufactories^  its  situation  renders  it  the  mart 
for  the  goods  that  pasg  from  Germany  to  the  north*  Th© 
small  town  of  Scho^nebcck  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Mag- 
deburg, it  contains  4800  inhabitants,  and  it  is  noted  for 
its  salt  springs,  which  produce  annually  58,000,000  pounds 
of  salt* 

Burg  IS  peopled  by  10,000  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly 
descended  from  Swiss  and  French  Protestants,  its  trade 
consists  principally  in  cloth;  more  than  8000  pieces  are 
manufactured  every  year.  Stendal,  a  town  of  5500  inha- 
bitants, is  in  otlier  respects  insigniftcant,  but  it  !>as  the 
honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of  tlie  celebrated  Winkel- 
mann.  Salzwedcl  on  the  Jectzo  is  the  last  town  of  any  im- 
portance on  the  nort!iern  frontier  of  the  province,  its  popu- 
lation amounts  to  5800  souls;  the  produce  of  its  manufac* 
tories  is  considerable,  according  to  Stein,  it  exports  every 
year  1005  pieces  of  cloth>  and  moi*e  than  89,000  yards  of 
linen.* 

Wo  have  now  given  an  account  of  the  seven  provinces, 
wliich  form  geograpltically  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  in 
other  words  a  country  of  4  I6l  German  square  miles,  or 
49,932  Englisli  squaic  miles  in  superficial  extent;  but 
Prussia  comprehentls  politically  the  four  provinces  of  West- 
phalia, Juliers,  Cleves  and  Berg,  and  also  Ihe  lower  Rhine, 
and  NeuchateL  These  provinces,  separated  fiom  the  other 
Prussian  dominions  by  Hesse,  Brunswick  and  other  prin- 
cipalities, and  coterminous  to  Hanover,  theNetlierlands  and 
France,  may  be  considered  temporary  acquisitions,  not 
gained  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  ceded  to  Prussia  by  di- 
plomatic arrangements.  States  not  governed  by  tlie  same 
laws,  not  participating  in  the  same  interest,  have  suddenly 
become  Prussian*     It  would  be  incorrect  therefore  to  iden- 
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tify  tfiein  with  the  monarchy,  they  are  rather  military  oc*     book 
cupations  or  Prussiaii  colonies.     They  shall  be  more  fully    cxvii* 
mentioned  in  a  diflVrent  part  of  the  work,  in  the  account  "  ""       *m 
of  Germany  and  tlie  Gerrtianic  Confederation^  f 

It  remains  for  us  to  state  8ome  facts  connected  with  the  DeathiAnd 
fitatistics  of  the  Pruasian    dominions,     Tfie  population  of    *'^*'*'      ■ 
these  states  follows  as  in  the  rest  of  Kurope,  an  increasing  ^ 

progression.  Ample  data  are  not  wanting  to  prove  the  incrfaw  of 
truth  of  this  statement,  it  is  sufficient  to  illtistratc  it  by  n^u"  *" 
two  examples.  Tho  number  of  deaths  in  Berlin  amount- 
ed in  1824  to  6330^  and  tho  number  of  births  to  7531. 
Tf^e  number  of  deaths  in  Koenigsberg  during  the  same 
year  was  equal  to  1986,  and  the  nuniher  «f  births  to  2391. 
It  may  be  seen  that  tho  proportion  in  these  two  places  is 
nearly  the  same.  It  is  not  however  by  examining"  the  pro- 
portion that  subsists  between  different  towns  that  accurate 
information  can  be  oUtained  on  the  subject,  both  because 
the  unmarried  persons,  wfio  reside  in  them,  are  moro  nu- 
merous than  in  the  country,  and  also  because  the  number 
of  individuals  tliat  remain  in  them  for  a  time,  is  not  taken 
into  consideration,  and  is  oTtcn  very  different  in  diQerent 
places.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  determine  tlic  pro- 
portion as  it  subsists  tlis'OJighout  the  country,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  do  so,  for  registers  of  births  and  deaths  have 
been  kq)t  with  gieat  care  during  several  years.  It  is  only 
in  this  manner  that  a  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  tho 
increase  in  the  population.  According  to  the  last  census 
made  in  Prussia,  the  number  of  inlmbitants  throughout  the 
whole  country,  amounted  to  11,480,815.  During  a  period 
of  five  years  from  1816  to  IH-il,  the  number  of  deatlis 
amounted  to  1,823,511,  and  the  births  to  2,843,487-  The 
excess  was  tlius  equal  to  1,019,976,  which  indicates  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  at  Berlin  or  Kmoigsberg.  In  the 
number  of  births  arc  included  35,535  illegitimate  children, 
or  one  out  of  every  tlirce  hundred  and  twenty  seven.  In 
other  European  countries,  the  number  is  much  more  con- 
siderable. 

As  to  the  frequency  of  crimes,  the  different  provincca  Ciimci* 
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under  the  Prussian  government  furnish  us  with  very  dif- 
ferent results.  It  appears  that  crimes  are  most  rare  in  tho 
protestant  provinces^  and  mrist  common  In  the  catholic,  in 
tliose  where  tho  numerous  festivals  and  holidays  of  the 
Roman  church  are  observed.  It  is  certain  hesides  tliat  the 
most  industrious  countries  are  those  in  which  there  are 
fewest  catlioUcSt  Tliese  observations  are  not  confined  to 
the  lower  orders  that  inhabit  large  towns,  their  baneful  in- 
fluence on  the  habits  of  the  people  is  too  well  known.  Tlie 
researches  of  M,  Kamps  exhibit  very  curious  results  on 
these  important  questions** 

It  appears  that  one  individual  has  been  found  guilty  of 
murder  out  of  every  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Cologne  ;  one  out  of  every 
thirty-five  thousand  in  tlie  province  of  Saxony^  aiwl  the 
country  of  Monster;  one  out  of  twenty-five  thousand  in  tht 
district  of  Marienwerdcrf  one  for  every  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  in  Famerania,  and  lastly,  one  for  every 
four  hundred  in  the  towns  of  Colognei  Munsteri  Dusseldorf 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle* 

As  to  the  number  of  thefts  and  robber ies,  the  following 
proportions  have  been  observed ;  one  person  for  every  six 
thousand  four  liuifdred  and  thirty -two  Pomeranians,  one 
for  every  three  thousand  persons  in  western  Prussia  and 
Bilesia  or  eastern  Prussia,  and  one  for  every  eight  hundred 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coblentz  and  Treves,  and  lastly, 
one  for  every  four  hundred  in  Cologne,  Dusseldorf^  Mun- 
sier  and  Aix-la-Chapellc. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  universitiea 
of  Berlin  and  Halte,  and  the  number  of  students  that  at- 
tend them*  Tiie  other  collegiate  towns  in  Prussia  are 
Koenigsberg,  Breslaw,  Greipwalde,  Bonn  and  Munsten 
The  first  was  attended  by  tf>ree  hundred  and  three  stu- 
dents in  1S24;  the  second  by  seven  hundred  and  ten, 
the  third  by  a  hundred  and  twenty -seven,  the  fourth  by 
five  hundred  and  twenty-siX|  and  the  last  by  two  hundred 
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■nd  eighty-fotir.     Foreigners  made  up  nearly  a  half  of  th«     book 
ttudents  in  these  different  colleges.  cxvii. 

It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Ber-  7 
lin,  that  a  saving-hank  wasestablisliej  in  that  city  in  1818 ;  iDgbAuk!' 
it  would  have  been  well^  had  all  the  other  large  towns  in 
Prussia  followed  tho  example  of  the  capital.  That  bank 
allowed  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  every  depoBite  from  a 
crown  upwardjj.  It  began  business  in  1818  with  a  capital 
of  14,491  crowns,  but  from  the  confidenco  of  the  public,  its 
capital  increased  rapidly,  and  amounted  in  1824  to  685^742 
crowns. 

The  practice  of  insuring  jiganist  lire  has  become  very  Assurancti 
general  of  late  jears.  Insurance  offices  have  been  for  a  *^^ 
long  time  established  in  Prussia,  but  tlie  peopb  neglected 
<o  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  which  they  afforded. 
Their  advatitages  however  are  now  ackno\\|edg€(1,  and  the 
sum  for  which  the  property  in  tlie  province  of  Branden-; 
burg  was  insured  in  lBt^4,  amounted  to  S7,854|875 
crowns. 

The  trade  of  Prussia,  and  particularly  that  in  grain,  has  cammerca 
of  late  yeara  been  much   improved,  and  the  cause  must  be 
assigned  to  the  wise  and  enligiitened  measures  of  govern - 
inent  by  which  freedom  has  been  granted  to  txery  depart- 
ment of  industry.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tlie  example 
given  by  Prussia  has    not  been  imitated  by  the  German 
princes,  and  that  laws  are  still  in  force,  according  to  whichj 
merchants  who  trade  in  corn  are  considered  forestallerst 
and  made  liable  to  severe  penalties.     Government,  by  put- 
ting this  trade  on  tlie  mmn  footing  with  others,  does  all 
it  can   to  prevent   the    fatal    elfects   of    scarcity   or   fa- 
mine, for  in  that  branch  of  commerce,  as  in  every  other, 
competicion    is    always    advantageous   to   the    consumer. 
The  price  of  grain  has  been  continually  falling  for  some 
time  past,  and  the  landtfd    proprietors  attribute  it  to   ttie 
policy  of  government,  but  it  is  rather  owing  to   the   in- 
cfnatd  culture  of  the  potatoe,  which  is  now  much  used 
fhroegkout  the  country,  and  also  to  the  successive  im- 
fou  Yll.  18 
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proveroents  in  agricuUiire»  to  the  divigion  of  many  large 
estates,  and»  abovo  all,  to  the  diflicultj  of  exportation,  a 
difficulty  that  is  rendered  insiirinountable  by  tlie  line  of  fo- 
reign custom  bouses  on  the  frontiers  of  Prussia.  It  is  to 
be  iioped  that  t(ie  time  may  soon  come  when  govern  men  ts, 
better  informed  as  to  their  true  inteiests,  may  discover  the 
defects  and  even  tlie  absurdity  of  the  present  system  of  du- 
ties. TliG  subject  of  the  corn  trade  shall  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered in  the  next  chapter. 

More  enlightened  than  some  European  governments, 
Prussia  extended  its  commercial  relations  inith  the  new 
American  repuhllcst  and  that  department  of  its  trade  has 
been  constantly  increasing  for  some  years  past  Prussia 
proper  exported  in  1825  to  the  American  continent,  dif* 
ferent  sorts  of  merchandise,  of  which  the  value  was  not  less 
than  l,4r£|410  crowns,  and  the  province  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  sent  in  tho  same  year,  and  to  the  samo  coun- 
tries, goods  amounting  in  value  to  ^^£8,370  crowns.  The 
commerce  of  its  ports  on  the  Baltic,  has  likewise  been  im- 
proved; not  fewer  than  1089  vessels  entered  the  harbour 
of  Memel  in  1825,  and  more  than  1115,  out  of  wlilch 
974  were  loaded  with  wood,  sailed  from  it.  In  the  course 
of  tho  same  year,  34£  vessel**  entered  the  port  of  Pilau  on 
the  Frlsche  ilaf,  and  S3 5  sailed  from  tt.  The  number  that 
entered  Stettin  amounted  to  490,  and  tlie  vessels  that  left  it 
to  446;  290  unloaded  at  Strubuud,  and  S85  set  out  from 
the  same  harbour;  lastly,  587  arrived  at  Swinesmunde,  and 
60£  departed  fr<*m  it* 

The  wool  trade  must  have  been  very  flourishing  during 
tlie  same  year,  for  according  to  the  most  accurate  accounts, 
114,6^6  hundredweights  of  raw,  and  65,771  of  dressed 
wool  were  exported  from  tho  land  and  maritime  frontiera 
of  Prussia. 

Some  notice  has  been  already  taken  of  the  heetrave  su- 
gar works  in  tho  diflferent  towns,  but  the  conBumption  of 
that  article  is  so  great,  that  the  quantity  imported  annually 
amounta  to  S46,000  hundredweigbtay  exclusively  of  what 


18  smuggled^  which  is  not  supposed  to  be  less  than  8000.*    book 
Thus  the  annual  allowance  for  every  individual  in  the  king-    cxrii. 
dom  is  upwards  of  three  pounds  and  a  half,  which  is  greater  *— ~— 
in  proportion  than  the  quantity  consumed  by  every  indivi- 
dual in  France.    The  importation  of  coflTee  is  likewise  verj 
greaty  it  is  equal  one  year  with  another  to  163,400  hun- 
dredweights. 

*  Verhandl.  des  Tereins  lut  Beferd.  dN  GewifrbUe%  18S6. 
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According  to  the  Census  Published  hy  M,  Hassejq  in  1819 
and  1821/  and  according  to  other  more  recmt  dutliari^ 
ties* 


EASTERN  PRUSSLA. 

TWO  GOVERNMENTS. 

GofEHirMEMT  07  XcEKiiBERo,  divided  into  mncteen 
circles,  of  which  the  chief  towns  are  Allenstein,  Braunaberg, 
Fischliausen,  Friedland,  Gerdauen,  Heiligenbeil,  Heilabergt 
Kcenbbergf  Labiau^  Memel,  Morungen,  Neldeiiburg,  Or- 
telsburg,  Osterode,  Preussisch-EUatii  Freu3^isch*Holknd^ 
Rastcnburg,  RfBssel^  Welau. 


Towns 
Burgs 
Villages 
CeaauBoflB21    , 

• 
* 

.     481 
.           13^ 
.3717 

mmaSqaan 
FopniuiLoa*         Miles.* 

592,170        404,05 
624,163       401,95 

Ihr  erenr 
BqiunlUto. 

1462 
1542 

Increase  fi-om  1819  to  1821 


31,993 
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8,702,451.    Under  water  662,205. 
^  A  Gil miQ  square  milt  U  equiJ  to  neulj  tweivi  £n|ljiii  square  miles. 
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171,601 

295,906 

244,950 

1,475 

180,171 


B*  GoTBBHMENT  €7  GuMBiififEifj  diTided  itito  sixtcen 
circles,  of  whicb  the  chief  towns  are  Angcrburg,  Darkeh- 
men*  Gumbinnen,  Goldap»  Heidekrug,  Inaterburgj  Joban- 
nisburgy  L(Btzen»  Lyk,  Neiderung,  Olezkoi  Pillkallen, 
Ragaitt  Sensburg,  Stallupcehneot  Tilsit    . 
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Ceosufl  of  1821 

locreise  from  1819  to  1821 


BmSKe  Id  Oer-        InbnbiUnte 
man  Biituurd  Tm  e^cry 

PopiUtiian,  MMet.  6qiiAri»  Mii& 


19^ 


m 

>  413,373 

297,85 

1388 

2954 

445,^30 

297,65 

1495 

31,917 

107 

ACBEt. 

6,400,902.    Under  water  161,537. 

i 

'  Horses 
Oxen 
Sheep 
Goats 

#           • 

145,961 
237,480 
210,108 
751 
147»025 

WESTEEN  PRUSSIA, 

TWO  GOVERNMENTS. 


A.  GoTBBHMBHT  OY  Dantzic,  divided  into  seven  cir- 
cles, of  wbicb  tbe  chief  towns  are  Bebrendtj  Dantzici  Elb- 
iog,  Karthau9|  MarieDburgi  Neustadt,  Stargardt 
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-  Towns        .           .           .        11 J 

Mile.. 

BqiuraMile* 

^ 

Burga     .            .           .                6^205,582 

150,89 

1760 

Village«     .           -           .      1875) 

L 

Cen5uaofie2l             .            -           283,002 

150,89 

1675 

■ 

iBCrenBC  from  1819  to  1821                 17,420 

115 

■ 
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Ki 

I      .                               3;M2,708.    Und^r  water  99,136. 

HI 

B^                                              f  Horses 
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45,275 

^P 

Oxen       . 

^ 

.      87,869 

^H 

^^Bomestic  Aotmala 

Sheep 

» 

109,fl01 

^^^ 

1^ 

Goats      . 

. 
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1- 

(Pigs 

• 

52,339 
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B«  GoTBEKMEHT  OF  Mabienwehbee,  divided  into  tliir- 

teen  circles,  of  which  the  principal  towns  are, 

Deutsch* 

* 

Krone,  Flatow,  Graudenz^  Konitz,  Kulm,  Loebaui 

Marien- 

werder,  Rosenberg,  Schlocbau,  Schwetz 

,  Straehurg 

V  Stuhm, 

Thorn. 

guHkcein 

InliiMtiuita 

Bqutro 
mtm. 

for  ty^ry 

PopulAUoii. 

8<tiur«lllleu 

Towns        .           <           ,        45J 

Burgs     .           .            .               4  J  367,495 

315,06 

1167 

VillBges      .            .            ,    2078  J 

\ 

CcniuJofl821             .           .         392,255 

315»06 

1244 

Increase  firoin  1619  to  1821                 24,760 
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GREAT  Dtf  CHT  OF  POflBN. 

TWO  GOVERNMENTS. 

A.  GoYEBiTMEifT  OF  PosEift  divided  into  seventeen 
circles,  of  ^hich  the  chief  towns  are,  Adelnau,  Birnbaiim, 
Bomsty  Buky  Fraustadt,  Kosten,  Kroeben,  Krotoschin, 
Meseritz,  Obernik,  Pleschent  Fosen,  Samtert  Scbildbergt 
Scbrimm,  Schroda,  Wrescbep. 


oxYii; 


• 

^ 

PopoIStiOlL 

maliSqaare 
Mitoi. 

'   Towns 
Burgs    • 

3)604,612 

327,42 

YilUges      . 

2410) 

•  ♦■'• 

Census  of  1821 

• 

635,188 

327,42 

1943 

Increase  from  1819  to  1821 

30,576 

96 

IfUMBIK   OF   ACRKS. 

t 

7,036,573 

Horses 

•          • 

83^ 

Oxen 

• 

904,834 

Domestic  Animals 

. 

Sheep 

•           • 

600,471 

Goats 

, 

.         371 

I  Pig- 

•           • 

79,303 

B.  GovERHMBNT  OF  Brombe^,  divided  into  nine  cir- 
cles. Principal  towns,  Bromberg,  Chodzesen,  Gnesen, 
Inowratzlaw,  Mogilno,  Schubin,  Tscharnikow,  Wirsitz, 
Wongrowitz. 


BorfhM  in  Ger-      iBhaUtants 


man  Square 

MilM. 

fbrereiT 
Square  MUeL 

Towns 

, 

•                     • 

54; 

) 

* 

Burgs 

, 

• 

a' 

^370,360 

211,07 

1324 

Villages 

• 

•                     • 

1350. 

1 

Census  G 

>fl821 

from  1819  to  1821 

• 

297,390 

211,07 

1409 

Increase 

27,039 

85 

HCMBXK 

OF   ACREI. 

4,535^978 


ft 


33,700 

107  J  77 

333,163 

1,143 

59,62^ 


SILESIA. 

THREE  GOVERNMENTa 

A.  GoTBENMEKT  OF  Bbeslau,  divided  into  twenty- 
two  circles.  Principal  towns,  Breslaii,  Brieg,  Franken- 
stein, Glatz,  GuliraUt  Habelscliwert,  Militsrli,  MunBter- 
berg,  Namslati,  Neumarkt,  Nhnptscht  Oi»Iaii,  Oels,  Reirhen- 
baclr*  Scfiweidnilz,  Steinau,  Strehlcn,  Striegaii,  TrelnUz, 
Watilciiburg,  War  ten  berg,  Woblau. 


Genuim  Square 

ItihaWtmia 

Mllei. 

for  earh 

Fopaktloa. 

BquaieMiltu 

Towui         .            .            .        55\ 

Burga    .            .            .                8)833,253 

247,41 

3,368 

Villagei      .           .            ,    2245  J 

Census  of  1821           .            .            851,4^ 

247,41 

3,441 

Increase  fram  1819  to  1821                 18,170 

73 

trUMBEII    OP    ACEES. 

5^16,Gld 

w 

Horses 

. 

,        72,657 

Oxen 

► 

203,203 

1                             Doiiie»tic  Aoim&li        .         ^ 

Sheep 

. 

.      896,460 

Goats 

.           * 

.     7,856 

iPiga       * 

• 

34,097 

B.  GoYEBHMEHT  OF  OpFELiif,  divided  into  sixteen  cir- 
cles. Principal  towns,  Beullien,  Falkenbergt  Giorwstieh- 
lilz,  Gruttkau,  Kosel,  Kreuzburg,  Leobscbulz,  Lubltnitz, 
Neisse,  !Neustadt|  Oppeln,  Piers,  Ratibor,  Rosenberg,  R^b- 
oik,  Tost. 
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PopnlatloiL      ^^^ 

Inhabitants 

Ibrerery 

Square  MUe. 

BOOK 

oxm. 

Towns                              .38) 

Burgs    .                       .             19S56i;i20^        248,40 

2259 

Villages      .                      .    1846) 

Census  of  1821             .                    601,562       248,40 

2462 

Increase  from  1819  to  1821                40,359 

203 

MUMBER  OF   ACRES. 

5,338,329 

'  Horses 

69,373 

Oxen 

220,111 

■  ,  - 

Domestic  Animals 

Sheep 

416,388 

(t 

Goats    . 

920r 

Pigs 

54,459 

C.  (HvEBHHEifT  ov  Leignitz,  divided  into  eighteen 
circles.  Principal  towns^  Bolkenhaint  Bunzlau^  Friestadtf 
Glogaut  Goerlitz,  Grunberg,  Hainau-Goldberg,  Hirscb- 
berg,  Jauer,  Landshut,  Lauban^  Liegnitz^  Lo&wenbergt 
Liibben^  Rothenboorg,  Sagan,  Scho&nauy  Sprottau. 


Towns        ...       45 

MUea. 
Popnlatton. 

Inhabltanta 

ibrerery 

BqoaivMaB. 

Burgs    .                                   ll}667,133 

224,49 

2974 

VUlages                              .    1685) 
Census  of  1821                                  685,049 

224,49 

3051 

Increase  from  1819  to  1821                17,916 

77 

NUMBER   OF   ACRES. 

. 

4,820,334. 

Horses 

,                      , 

33,839 

Oxen 

. 

234,037 

Domestic  Animals 

Sheep      * 
Goats 

• 

542,691 
11,467 

.P'gs      • 

• 

9,005 

VOL.  VII.                              19 

PROTINCE  OF  BRANDENBURG. 

TWO  GOVERNMENTS. 

A,  GoTEHNMENT  OF  PoTZDAM,  divided  luto  tUirtcen 
circles.  Principal  towns,  Angcrmimdc,  Juterbock-Luckcn- 
walde,  Niedcrbarnim,  Obcrbarnini,  Osthavclland,  Ostpricg- 
nitz,  Prenzlow,  Rupplii,  Teltow-Storkowt  Templin  Wcst- 
havelland,  Westpriegnitz,  Zaucba-Bclzig. 


Bctman  Square 

Miles. 

for  ctwh 

^                               FopnlaiJon 

Bquoro  Mll«b 

Towns        .           .           .        72\ 

Burgs    .           .           .              13  J  740,333 

377,77 

1950 

Villages      .           .           .    1319) 

CciiBU8  0fl821             .            .           748,027 

377,77 

1980 

Increase  from  1810  to  1821                  7,t«?4 

30 

KUlieER   OP    ACftES, 

8,118,323 

'  Horses 

,           , 

9G,701 

Oxen 

• 

241,207 

Domestic  Animals        .         i  Sheep 

, 

008,574 

Goats      . 

♦ 

5,761 

I  Kg- 

. 

88,590 

B.  GOTERNMENT  OF  FrANKFORT  OTf  THE  OdEB,  di- 
vided intw  eighteen  circles, — principal  towns,  Arcnswalde, 
Frankfort,  Fricdeberg,  Cluben,  Kalau,  Kmnisberg,  Kott- 
bus,  Krossen,  Ruatrin,  Landsberg>  Lebus,  Lubben,  Liic- 
kau,  Soldini  Sorao^  Sprciuberg-Eojcrswerda,  Sternberg, 
Ziillicbau. 


V 

^^^           Towns                                        70  \ 
^^^          Burgs    .                                        7^34,8127 
^^^         Villages                              .     1009) 
H                 Census  of  1821                                    €15,831 

Htlct. 

374,53 

374,53 

Ifibabitaaiji  \o 

«v«ry  Pqusrt) 

Mite. 

IGOl 
1057 

H                 Incit^aso  from  IBIO  to  1821                 2U0O4 

56 

DESOBIFTIOir  OV  OXBHAHT. 
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IfUMBSK  OP   ACRBS. 

7,984,308 

BOOK 
OXYII. 

Domestic  Animals 

POME] 

Horses 
Oxen 
Sheep 
Goats      .   . 

RANIA. 

67,183 

.  286,933 

810,711 

.       3,801 

74,041 

THREE  GOVERNMENTS. 

A.  GroTEBNMEi^T  OP  SxETTii^,  divided  into  thirteen 
circles, — ^principal  towns,  Anklam,  Demmin,  Gr^iflTenhagen, 
Greiffenberg,  Kammin,  Neuga^dt,  Pyritz,  Bandow,  Regen- 
walde^  Saazigy  Stettin,  Uckermundct  Usedom-Wollin. 


Towns         .           .           .        3S 

Population. 
> 

aennan  Square 
BfUeii/ 

Inhabitants  to 
everySquaro 

Burgs    .                                      5^341,041 

233,13 

1463 

Villages       .                       .1500) 
Census  of  1831                       .           358,974 

233,13 

1539 

Increase  from  1819  to  1821                 17,933 

76 

NUMBER   OF    ACRES. 

5,010,027 

, 

Horses 

. 

54,993 

Oxen 

, 

173,470 

Domestic  Animals 

Sheep 

. 

570,186 

Goats 

. 

.      1,500 

.  Pigs 

. 

73,338 

B.  GkiYEBNMENT  OT  KosLiN^  divided  into  nine  cirples. 
Principal  towns,  Belgard,  Dramburg,  Furbtenthnmt  Laa- 
enburg-Biitow,  Neustettin,  Rummelsburg^  Schiefelbein, 
Schlawe,  Stolpe. 


148 

EUBOPE. 

^ 

BOOK 

Miles. 

[Dh&hitattlJ 
to  eacli 

€XVII* 

.  Towns 

PopiUiiUon. 
231 

BquanjMUc. 

BurgB    . 

5  J  255,265 

258,49 

987 

Villages     . 

11%) 

Census  of  1821 

Increase  from  1819  to  1821 

• 

273,804 

258,49 

1059 
72 

18,539 

ffUMBEE   or  ACRES. 

5,555,093. 

Under  water  59,470- 

'  Horses 

. 

42,111 

t 

Oxen 

^ 

.    123,054 

,         Domestic  ADimdfl 

i 

Sheep 
Goats     . 

- 

303,791 
1,558 

I  Pigs 

• 

38,378 

C.      GOVEBNMBNT  0¥ 

Strai-sukd,  divided  into  four  cir- 

clos. — ^Principal  towns, 

Bergin^  Franzburg,  Greisswalde, 

Grimina* 

Gemino  Sqaare 

Infiabibinti 
to  i-vrry 

Population. 

Mliei. 

Bquorcmic. 

Towns 

U\ 

I 

Burgs    . 

3)133,528 

74,90 

1783 

Villages      .           .           . 

347  J 

Ceii8iiaofl821 

135,425 

74,90 

1808 

locrciiae  from  1819  to  1821 

1,697 

25 

1 

IfUMBKR  OF 

ACKES. 

1,609,4B5           Under  water  1 15»505 

. 

'  Horses 

m                               » 

211,514 

Ojcen 

^ 

.      88,504 

Domestic  Animals 

i 

Sheep 

t                               * 

166,371 

Goats      . 

, 

181 

.Pigs 

<^                                 * 

25,530 

• 

t 

BOOK 

PROVINCE   OP  SAXONY.  oxm. 


THREE  GOVERNMENTS. 

A.  GoTERirifEirT  of  Magdeburg,  divided  into  fifteen 
circles.  Principal  towns,  Aschersleben,  Gardelegen,  Hal- 
berstadt,  Jericbow  I.,  Jerichow  IL,  Kalbe,  Magdeburg, 
Neubaldehsleben,  Oscbersleben,  Osterburg,  Osterwiel^ 
Salzwedel,  Stendal,  Wanzleben,  Wolmlrstedt 

German  Stpun       InhaUtanti 
MileiL  toerery 

}*!    "  PopulatloD.  Sqa^MOe. 

Towns  50j 

5"^    •  0,2  >  486,000       204,70  2374 

Villages  917^ 

Hamlets  and  detached  houses  580  3 

Census  of  1821  493,560       204,70  2411 


Increase  from  1819  to  1821                  7,560  37 

IfUMBER   OF   ACRES.           UNDBK  WATKB. 

4,396,149 

f  Horses  .         65,804 

Oxen  155,528 

Sheep  687,240 

Goats  .                       .      5,256 

Pigs  69,350 


Domestic  Animals 


B.  GoTBBNMEi^T  OP  Mbrseburg,  divided  into  sixteen 
circles.  Principal  towns,  Bitterfeld,  Belitsch,  Eckartsber- 
ga,  Halle,  Liebei^werda,  Mannsfeld-Oebirge,  Merseburg, 
Naamburg,  Querfurt,  Saale,  Sangerhausen,  Scbweinitz, 
Torgau,  Weissenfels,  Wittemberg,  Zeitz. 


BIUm.' 

to  every 

Popnlation. 

SqnaieMUck 

Towns 

.     7i; 

1 

Burgs 

9^ 

[  5^5,507 

187 

2810 

Villages  and  hamlets 

.    1648. 

) 

Census  of  1821 

• 

532,939 

187 

2849 

.JU 


Increase  from  1819  to  1821  7,432  39 


Domestic  Ammals 


CiriTBER  OP   ACR£I. 


OxeD 

Sliecp 
Goats 
I  Pigs 


50,647 
200,806 
677,425 

.    17,080 
70,794 


C*  GoTEEFM£MT  OF  Em^uKTi  divided  into  nine  ctrcles. 
Prtncipal  towns,  Eifort,  neiligenatadt,  Langensalza,  Muhl- 
liausen^  Nordliausen,  Schleusingen^  Weisscnsee,  Worbis, 
ZiegeDriick. 


FopttlBtloa 


Uu'vtry 
Square  MUti* 


Towns        .  .  .22. 

Burgs    .  .  «  14  f 

Villages       •  .  ,390 

Hamlets  and  detached  houses  207 
Ce(isufioflB21 


247,714         (kj,24 


248,843         06,34 


Increase  from  1819  to  1821 


1,120 


NUATBER   OF    ACRES. 

1,423,381 


Domestic  Animals 


'Horses 
Oxen 

i  Sheep 
Goats 
;Pigs 


3740 


3756 


17,438 

63,190 

188,212 

t0,!>48 

20,780 


Germans 
Lithuanians 


J\%mber  of  Inhabitants  according  to  the  different  nations  and 
Mccts  to  which  they  bdofig—Monasteriesj  Churches,  Uni- 
versitieSf  Bcliools. 


EASTERN  PRUSSIA. 
Biffertni  J^aiiong, 


633,000 

a>o,ooo 


I 


DSSCBIFTIOIT   OB    OBRMAKT. 


1^1 


Kourres  or  Courres,  Lettona  or  Lettoniana 
Jews    .....< 


Protestants 

Catholics 

MeDnonites 

Socinians 

Jews 


Different  Sects. 


S(M)oa 

2,500 


857,000 

145,000 

850 

150 

2,500 


BOOK 
CXTU« 


Parishes  and  Churches. 
Lutheran  Parishes,  (according  to  the  confession  of  Augsburg)      384 
Calvinistic  Parishes  .  .  .  .  .  .18 

Catholic  Parishes        .  .  .  .  .  .80^ 

Churches,  Chapels  and  Synagogues         .  •    .       •  .  554 

Places  of  Education. 

Universities      .......  1 

Gymnasia   .                       .                                              .  .     14 

Different  Seminaries    ......  69 

Schools                   •           .           .           .           .           .  1937 


WESTERN  PRUSSIA. 


Germans 

•           • 

Poles 

• 

Jews 

• 

Different  Sects. 

Protestants 

, 

Catholics    . 

... 

Mennonites 

•           • 

Jews 

. 

Monasteries. 

Convents  for  Men 

,            , 

Convents  for  Women 

... 

293,000 

327,300 

12,600 


312,000 

295,700 

12,600 

12,700 


19 
9 


Churches. 
Catholic  Churches        .  ... 

Lutheran  Churches  .  . 

Calvinistic  Churches     . 
Assemblies  of  the  Mennonite  Communion 


Catholic  Colleges 


Places  of  Education. 


571 

248 

8 

18 
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KUEOFE* 

^^ 

BOOK 

Catholic  Gymnasia            .... 

3 

CXVIL 

Catholic  Seminary       *            .            •            *            . 

1 

_  Protestant  Gyninasia        .... 

4 

L 

Normal  Schools           ..... 

1 

GREAT  DUTCriY   OF  fOSEN. 

^B 

^'                                     DifftrtrU  J^aiumt. 

■ 

Germans       ...... 

.     iry5,om 

■ 

Poles         ....... 

(570,000 

I 

Jews              ....:. 

49,900 

1 

Dijferznt  Sedi. 

■ 

Lathcraoa            ...... 

258,500 

■ 

Reformista  or  Calvinists        .... 

3,900 

■ 

Catholics              ...... 

562,000 

■ 

Mennonilcs                .            .            .            ,            ,      " 

29 

■ 

Greekfl      ....... 

.      572 

F 

Jews               ...... 

.        49,900 

1 

r 

Montuteties, 

i 

Conrcuts  for  Men           ..... 

.        47 

Con? ents  for  Women           .... 

10 

Churche$. 

Catholic  Churches           ..... 

.      581 

Greek  Churchca        .            ,             .             .            , 

1 

Calvinistic  or  Eeforrnod  Cixurch^ft 

10 

Lutheran  Churches              '.            .           .           . 

111 

SILESIA. 

Different  J^aiio7i9, 

Germans         ...... 

.  l,6Oa00O 

Poles        ....... 

415,000 

Wendcs           ...... 

.       24,500 

Bohemians  or  Czechos  (Tcheken) 

4,500 

J^wa 

.       10,000 

1 

Different  SecU. 

^ 

ProtostanCB  and  Reformists 

.  J,150,500 

■ 

Caibottcs             ..... 

81)4/270 

■ 

Mennonites                .... 

23t) 

1 

lews        ..... 

16,000 

L 

\ 

# 
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Monasterits,  BOOK 

Convents  for  Men                     •                       .           .           .3  OXTII. 

Convents  for  Women         ......      3  - 


Churches, 

Lutheran            .......  625 

Reformed     .            .            .            .            .            ...  .9 

CatboJic  Churches  in  three  dioceses    ....  1378 

'  Chapels  visited  by  Pilgrims           .           .  .7 

Places  of  Education. 

Catholic  Seminaries. 

University           .  •         .            .            .            .            .            .  1 

Gymnasia     .            .            .           .            .            .            .  .      8 

Seminaries         .           .           .           .           .           .  1 

Lutheran  and  Reformed. 

Lutheraft  Gymnasia           .           .           .           .  -10 

Reformed           .           •            ..           .            .            .          ..  '1 

Normal  Schools                             .          '.           .  .13 

Jewish. 

Schools                                                 .           f  2 

Military  Schools                 .            .            .            .            .  .      1 

Boarding  Schools  for  girls  .  .  .4 

Public  and  Private  Schools  .....  t3500 


PROVINCE  OF  BRANDENBURG. 

Different  JVations. 
Germans     .......     1,253,000 

Wendes 68,000 

French  and  Walloons         .....  6,500 

Jews  .  .  .  .  .  8,500 

Different  Worships. 
Protestants  ....:.     1,306,190 

Catholics  .  .  .  .  .  .  20,000 

Mennonites  ......  310 

Jews     .  • 8,500 

Churches. 
Lutheran     .......'    1^16 

Calvinistic  .        '  37 

tOL.   YU.  20 


^^^^^i^ 

• 

W^^M 

t 

154 

BUBOFE. 

BOOK 

French  Reformed            *            .            .            . 

.        30 

OXTII. 

Ditfereal  Cliurches,  Chapels  and  Synagogues 

2461 

1 

POMERANTA. 

1 

Difftrent  InkahUants, 

Germans              *            .            .            .            . 

640,000 

^^^H 

Wcndea  that  have  retained  their  dialect    . 

8G,80O 

■ 

Jews         .*..*. 

.    3,000 

■ 

Diferent  frorships. 

Protestants    ..•.., 

.       710,000 

^^^H 

Catholics              .            *             .            ,             . 

.    6,798 

^^^H 

Mennoaites              ..... 

,     2 

V 

Jews         .,,... 

.    3,000 

^ 

Churchts  and  Parishes, 

Lutheran  Parishes                ,             .            ,            . 

519 

• 

Calvin islic  or  Reformed  Parishes 

7 

Calhohc  Parishes     ..... 

.     8 

Churches,  Chapels  and  Synagogues      . 

.    1,357 

prfbviNCE  OF  SAXONY. 

Difftrent  hih(xbitants. 

Germans,  together  with  some  inhabitants  of  French 

extraction,  who 

have  long  since  forgotten  their  native  languago 

1,255,J180 

• 

Jews             *..... 

Diffirent  Worships* 

3,240 

Protestants        ....,, 

1,167,976 

Catholics      .,,... 

88,000 

Hcnnonites        ....,, 

4 

Jews            ...... 

3240 

Churchts. 

Churches,  Chapels  and  Synagogues   . 

.      2»776 

Placts  of  Education, 

Universitiea              *           .            .            .            . 

.      8 

Professors 

G4 

Btutlents       *«.... 

1,554 

Academies         ...*.. 

16 

Teachers      *..,.. 

• 

• 

.    27 

DBSOBIPTIOBT   OV    GEBHAirT. 

Scholars           .......  875 

Public  Schools                                        .           .           •  .89 

Teachers          .......  141 

Scholani     .....«,.  8032 

Elementary  Private  Schools  .....  51 

Teachers    ......            t  »      74 

Scholars           .                                               .            .            .  1,019 

Elementary  Public  Schools          ....  1,096 

Teachers          .            .                       .            .                        .  1,120 

Scholars 66,044 
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Prussian  Army  in  1821. 

Royal  Guard         ..... 

17,908  men 

Infantry  of  the  Line  .            .            .            . 

104,712 

Cayaliy      .            . 

19,132 

Artillery          ..... 

15,718 

Gendarmes            ..... 

7,050 

Total 
Landwehr             ..... 

164,500  > 
359,248  S  ^^^ 

'Generals           .           .           .           . 

82] 

Colonels     .... 

.     21 

Lieutenant-Colonels     . 

247 

Officers   • 

Majors        .... 

.  655 

7,405 

Captains            .            .            .            . 

1,675 

Lieutenants 

1,370 

^Sub-Lieutenants 

3,355j 

Sum  Total 

531,17f 

CXTII. 


BEYENUE   AND   EXPENDITURE   IN   182L 

Revenue. 


Domains  and  Forests 
Sale  of  Domains 


8,406,975  florins. 
.  1,500,000 


Mines,  Iron,  Copper,  Salt,  Porcelain,  and  Earth-  )    g^  qqq 
I       .  .  .  .  .     S  ' 


en  Works 
Post  Office    . 
Lotteries 

Monopoly  on  Salt    . 
Contributions     . 
Extraordinary  receipts 


Total 


1,200,000 

761,700 

5,700,000 

53,786,775 

2,^86,550 

75,000,000 


BUHOPE. 

Expenditure. 
Administration  of  Foreign  Aftairs 
Church  establishment 
AdminiBtratioii  of  Justice 

of  the  interior^  Police,  &c. 
Commerce    ,  .  .  ,  , 

War  Jepartment 
Financial  do]mrt[nent 
Treasury  *  .  .  » 

Interest  on  the  National  debt 
Pensions  .  .  .  , 

Expenses  of  tlio  Home  Department 
Various  extraordinary  Expense £f 

Total 


900,000  florins. 
.  3,00O,«XM) 
2,560,000 
3,450,450 

34,206,450 
.     400,150 

1,73*J,025 
15,222,5(X) 

4,050,000 
.  3,750,000 

3,339,825 


75,000,000 


The   national  debt  amounts  to  412,500,000  floftOB^  part  of  it  is  redeemed 
every  year. 

Aofc»— A  florin  ii  equal  in  value  to  two  shillings. 
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The  information  contained!  in  this  cliaptcr,  has  been  whol-     book 
Ij  derived  from  the  reports  of  Mr.  Jacob,  a  late  and  very   cxviii. 
intelligent  Writer  on  the  agnciiltnrc  of  Prussia- 


The  observations  of  Mr.  Jacob  are  confined  to  the  three 
mariiime  yrovinces.  As  it  was  the  special  object  of  his 
instructions  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  countries  from 
wliich  corn  had  been  exported  to  England,  his  attention 
was  chiefly  directed  to  the  state  of  these  provinces,  and 
also,  but  in  a  less  degree,  to  that  of  Brandenburg.  The 
three  provinces,  which  comiminicate  with  the  Baltic  sea, 
and  which,  since  the  conventional  partitions  at  the  end 
of  the  last  war,  form  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions, 
are  West  Prussia,  East  Prussia  aild  Pomerania-  All  of 
them,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  are  a  portion  of  that 
rast  and  sandy  plain,  which  extends  from  the  shores  of 
Holland  to  the  extremity  of  Atiatic  Russia-  The  heights 
are  too  insignificant  to  merit  the  appellation  of  liillst  and 
such  places  as  are  not  covered  with  wood,  are  large  and 
open  plains.  The  soil  in  some  places  consists  of  barren 
sand,  exhibiting  no  appearance  of  vegetation,  in  many 
parts  no  attempt  at  cultivation,  and  what  is  cuitivated 
seems  to  yield  but  scanty  returns.    It  is  not  then  extraor* 
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dinar;  that  tlie  lamled  property  in  these  provinces  should 
have  fallen  so  much  in  value,  both  hecausc  they  cannot  he 
compared  with  the  other  parts  of  ihc  Prussian  monarchy, 
wliere  tlie  soil  and  climate  arc  much  more  favourable  to 
production;  and  hecau^e  it  \h  an  admitted  trut]i>  and  one 
on  wbicli  Mr-  Jacoh  insists,  tliiit  under  n  great  depreciation 
in  the  price  of  corn,  the  poorer  lands  arc  subject  to  a  greater 
proportionate  fall  in  their  sale  price  than  the  more  fertile 
soils. 

It  appears  from  oHicial  accounts  that  447,163  quarters 
of  wheat,  and  1,518,910  quarters  of  rye,  barley  and  oats, 
have  been  exported  from  them,  independently  of  their  own 
produce  duriug  tbe  nine  years  previous  to  the  end  of 
1824,  It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  tliat  the  returns  are 
wanting  for  East  Prussia  in  181 S,  hut  it  is  probable  they 
were  not  more  than  350,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  340,000 
of  other  grains. 

It  is  likely  that  some  portion  of  the  quantity  may  have 
been  produced  in  the  inland  and  contiguous  provinces  of 
Poscn,  Silesia,  and  Brandenburg,  for  the  trade  in  corn  be- 
tween one  province  and  another  is  free  in  Prussia,  and  be- 
cause no  ollicial  accounts  are  kept  from  which  it  can  be  as- 
certained whctber  wliat  is  exported  by  sea  is  the  pi'oducc 
of  the  province  from  which  it  is  shipped. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  tftat  the  landed  estates  in 
Prussia,  as  well  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  remained 
until  a  recent  period  in  the  possession  of  large  proprietors* 
The  plebeian  who  had  acquired  a  fortune  by  his  own  exer- 
tions in  any  depart uicnt  of  industry,  whatever  wealtli  he 
might  have  amassed,  con  Id  not  invest  it  in  land  until  be  had 
been  ennobled.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1811  that  these 
restrictions  were  removed  vvlien  the  French  had  invaded 
and  conquered  the  country. 

It  appears  from  other  writings,  as  well  as  from  Mr,  Jacob's 
report,  that  a  tenantry,  in  the  sense  of  the  term  as  it  is  used  in 
some  countries,  is  still  almost  unknown.  The  land,  it  may  be 
repeated,  was  worked  by  a  class  of  persons  in  some  respects 
slaves^  in  reality  but  littlo  removed  from  that  condition. 
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It  is  certain  liowever  that  they  bad  in  many  cases  a  kind  of     book 
hereditary  right  ta  some  use  of  the  land»  sticli  as  to  grow   cxYiii, 
one  crop  of  corn  according  to  a  |Hiisrribed  course,  whilst  ' 

the  lord  or  proprietor  Iiatl  the  right  of  pasture  between  the 
crops.  They  could  not  on  the  other  band  be  dismissed 
from  their  holdings,  nor  had  t!ie  superior  any  right  over 
the  prnperty,  wliicli  they  might  be  able  to  accumulate*  The 
conditions  upon  which  the  peasants  held  their  portions  of 
land,  were  very  various,  some  having  a  greater,  and  others 
a  less  share  in  the  use  of  tliem,  some  performing  greater, 
Aii\  others  less  service  for  them-* 

By  a  scries  of  legislative  measures,  that  were  passed  be-  LiberafWn 
tween  the  years  1807  and  1811,  servitude  was  abolished;  ^an^^f"' 
all  the  once  enslaved  peasants  are  now  changed  into  free- 
men and  freeholders.    The  lands  allotted  to  the  peasant- 
ry were  divirje-d  according  to   the  proprietor's  rlaims  for  Lands  5e- 
personal  services,  in    some  few  instances  tbey  have  been  i^"^p"a-** 
equally  portioned,  the  peasant  possessing  bis  moiety  in  per-  «antry. 
petuity;  on  the  oUter  hand,  if  tfie  lord's  claims  were  less 
limited,  the  peasant  had  a  smaller  share  in  tlie  land.     Ex- 
amples are  not  wanting  in  uliicb  compensations  in  money 
were  settled  by  agreement  between  the  nobles  and  the  pea- 
sants*    These  4)argains  were  concluded  in  diOerent  ways, 
sometimes  by  the   payment  of  a  fixed  sum,  or  more  fre- 
quently by  security  over  Ifie  land  granted  to  the  new  pro- 
prietor-    Some  of  the  peasants  retained  all  the  land  tiiat 
tbey  liad  formerly  used,  by  purchasing  that  porHon  from 
their  lords,   to  which  they  were  not  entitled  by  the  new 
enactments. 

DiflTcrent  opinions  were  entertained  as  to  the  policy  of  Opimiotn 
liberating  the  husbandmen,  and  of  the  laws  in  their  favour*  the  new'en- 
Many  believed  their  condition  was  rendered  worse,  others  actmentt. 
affirmed  that  freedom  could  be  of  little  use  to  that  class  of 
the  community,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  might  deprive  them 
of  many  advantages  which  they  formerly  enjoyed.     While 
the  lords  were  compelled  to  obey  the  laws,  tlie  peasants 
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were  allowed  tho  liberty  of  choice,  atid  even  now  some  pre- 
fer their  aticienl  servitude  to  present  liberty- 
It  IS  not  to  be  doubted  that  Ihesa  enactments  form  tho 
commencement  of  a  new  and  better  system*  at  tho  same 
tioiey  it  must  exist  longer  tlian  it  has  doue*  before  the  im- 
provement  can  be  eflected*  The  peasants  passed  from  a 
state  of  slavery  to  frccdoin,  the  nobles  were  before  entitled 
to  their  services,  and  these  services  were  as  much  tricir 
property  as  any  part  of  their  estates;  but  as  the  relation 
between  a  lord  and  his  slave  is  very  different  from  that 
between  an  ordinary  master  and  his  hired  servant,  sonife 
time  must  elapse,  before  both  parties  can  be  accustomed  to 
the  change*  although  its  beneficial  effects  must  one  day 
be  apparent* 

The  above  remarks  are  confirmed  by  tho  observations  of 
Mr*  Jacob.  **  It  is  obvious,"  says  he,  *•  that  all  the  opera- 
tions of  agriculture  are  still  performed  with  a  listlessneas 
and  slovenly  indolence,  which  was  natural  to  the  former 
character  of  the  labourers,  and  which  their  new  condition 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  remove. 

The  labourers  who  can  now  acquire  land  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  ancient  feudal  tenures,  although  placed  above  the 
pressure  of  want,  or  possessing  the  bare  necessaries  of  life, 
have  very  little  beyond  them.  Such  as  are  industrious  and 
frugal,  by  cuUivating  tbeir  small  portion  of  ground*  may 
raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potatoes  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, corn  for  their  bread,  and  provisions  fur  two  drauglit 
oxen.  They  all  raise  a  small  quantity  of  flax,  and  some 
few  contrive  to  keep  five  or  six  sheep.  It  is  often  no  easy 
matter  for  those  to  find  occupation,  who  'are  desirous  of 
other  employment  in  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own 
land,  for  no  agricultural  labour  can  be  carried  on  during 
the  long  and  severe  winters.  Tiie  flax  and  tho  wool  spun 
in  the  cottage,  supply  tlie  family  with  clothing,  and  the  fat 
of  the  animals  that  are  killed,  are  converted  into  soap  and 
candles.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  the  inmates  can  afibrd  to  have 
meat  of  any  kind,  and  those  only,  who  are  more  prosper- 
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mis  than  their  neighbours  can  keep  a  cow  ta  provide  them*     book 
selves  with  milk.  cxviii. 

Tlius  wliatcver  is  produced,  is  consumed  by  the  family^  -~  ^ 
and  it  is  fartunatc  if  at  tiie  end  of  the  year,  a  few  shillings 
can  be  saved  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  tax-gatlierer,  or  to 
pay  local  assessments.  It  is  the  opinion,  says  Mr,  Jacob* 
of  all  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subjcctt  that  this  class 
of  men  are  at  present  in  a  worse  condition  than  under  the 
old  tenures,  and  as  it  was  attributed  to  the  depression  of 
agriculture,  the  want  of  capital,  and  the  little  oncourage- 
meiit  given  to  the  great  landed  proprietors,  those  who  had 
been  favourable  to  the  now  enactments,  were  not  blamed^ 
nor  was  that  wisdom  called  in  question  by  which  the  eman* 
cipation  of  the  peasantry  was  planned  and  executed* 

The  rate  of  wages  is  very  low,  it  is  certain  that  it  does  Wagai. 
not  average  more,  U  so  much,  as  fivepcnce  a-day,  yet  the 
condition  of  a  labourer  in  constant  employment,  with  a  cot- 
tage and  potatoe  ground,  is  admitted  to  be  much  superior  to 
that  of  tlie  peasant,  who  was  recently  raised  from  a  state  of 
feudal  vassalage  to  freedom»  The  labourers  that  are  board* 
ed  in  tlie  houses  of  their  masters,  have  a  suElicient  quantity 
of  coarse  food,  such  as  rye  bread,  potatoes  and  buck  wheat, 
and  sometimes,  thougli  rarely,  animal  food. 

It  was  not  before  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenures  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  relieve  the  aged  and  in^rm  poor. 
It  had  been  in  past  times,  the  duty  of  every  noble  to  supply 
the  wants  of  his  peasants,  if  they  were  worn  out  by  age  or 
sickness,  and  if  their  relatives  were  unable  to  afibrd  them 
any  assistance.  A  regular  system  of  taxation  for  the  poor 
has  not  yet  been  introduced,  but  the  first  steps  towards  it 
have  been  already  taken ;  assessments  too  are  levied  for  the 
widows  and  cliildren  of  tlie  men  who  fell  in  the  late  con- 
flicts, as  well  as  for  such  as  were  disabled   in  tlie  serviee-* 

It  is  calculated  tfiat  four-fiftUs  of  tlie  inliabitants  in  these 
provinces  subsist  wholly  by  producing  food.     The  luxuries 
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thej  enjoy  iniist  therefore  depend  on  the  price  given  for  the 
Burphis  produce,  but  that  prire  \vah  been  constantly  fallmg 
of  late  yeai'.s^  and  coiiseiiucnUy  the  comforts  and  conven- 
iences of  the  people  must  be  proportionally  aOTectcd ;  in 
otiier  words,  their  manner  of  life  must  be  regulated  by  what 
is  excfianged  for  I  be  produce  of  their  industry.  If  tbat  rule 
be  adopted^  it  follows  that  many  individuals  in  these  coun- 
tries can  command  little  if  any  thing  beyond  the  mere  ne- 
cessaries of  existence* 

The  land  is  divided  among  two  classes,  the  nobles  and  the 
new  proprietors  of  large  estates,  the  rest  is  parcelled  intp 
small  portions,  sncb  as  under  the  ancient  system,  were 
thought  adequate  for  half  the  maintenance  of  a  labourers 
family.  The  absence  of  a  middle  class  between  the  pea- 
sants and  tl»e  landlords  is  to  be  regretted,  Mr.  Jacob  look- 
ed in  vain  for  tbat  class  of  farmers,  so  common  in  bis  own 
country,  with  sufficient  capital  lo  enable  them  to  farm  such  an 
extent  of  land,  as  an  able  man  can  most  advantageously  man- 
age, and  after  stocking  and  working  it,  pay  rent  to  the  pro- 
prietor* With  very  few  exceptions  no  rent  is  paid,  and 
almost  every  proprietor,  wbetbcr  a  largo  or  a  small  one,  . 
cultivates  bis  own  land. 

The  excLplitins  to  the  general  rule  are  mostly  to  he  ob- 
served on  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  or  in  the  neigbhourhood 
of  cities,"  meadows  and  pasture  lauds  are  there  set  apart 
for  feeding  cattle,  or  hay  is  grown  for  the  supply  of  the 
towns-  Some  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder  near 
Stettin,  which  are  let  for  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  an  acre, 
are  said  to  yield,  w  ben  ujuwed,  about  two  tons  of  hay.  The 
after- feed,  as  may  be  easily  su|i posed,  is  worth  little,  and 
the  cause  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  the 
great  rains  in  autumn,  and  the  early  and  severe  frosts  in 
winter*  Land  of  this  description  is  of  less  relative  value 
than  in  France  or  England,  from  the  severe  cold  and  long 
duration  of  winter,  the  want  of  spring,  t!ie  drongitt  and  ex- 
cessive heat  of  summer.'^     If  a  monied  rent  is  paid  for  such 
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land,  it  is  owing  to  its  local  advantages,  and  its  extent,  it     book 
is  obvious,  is  verj  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  the  cxviii* 
land  that  is  cultivated  by  proprietors.  ' 

The  crown  ^domains,  of  which  some  account  has  been  al-  Crown 
ready  given,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  other  es-  '*^*' 
tates.     The  most  of  them  were  possessed  by  persons  whose  y*»^' 

ancestors  had  held  them  from  the  crown  at  low  rents,  and    .      **;  '; 
who  were  exempt  from  the  land  tax  or  Grund  Steuer.    Ac-  *  >  ' 

cording  to  the  new  laws,  not  only  the  estates  of  nobles,  but 
those  of  the  crown  are  subject  to  the  land  tax.  It  appears 
too  that  when  these  laws  were  passed,  the  high  price  given 
for  com,  enabled  the  tenants  of  the  crown  to  pay  their  tri- 
fling, almost  nominal  rent,  as  well  as  the  land  tax.  At  no 
distant  period  afterwards,  the  price  of  corn  fell,  and  the 
tenants  were  unable  to  pay  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
The  exigencies  of  the  state  rendered  it  imperative  that  the 
taxes  should  be  levied,  and  the  rents  were  consequently 
suffered  to  run  in  arrear,  as  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  it 
from  the  tenants.  It  was  proved  not  only  by  those  with 
whom  Mr.  Jacob  conversed,  intelligent  men,  possessed  of 
ample  means  of  information  on  the  subject,  but  also  by 
different  documents,  which  the  same  writer  has  collected, 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  tenants  on  the  royal 
domains,  whose  rents  had  run  ton  years  in  arrear,  were 
forgiven  the  whole,  and  the  mutual  obligations  cancelled 
on  their  promising  to  pay  regularly  in  future, — a  promise^ 
it  is  believed,  they  are  unable  to  fulfil,  from  the  great  and 
additional  fall  that  has  since  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
com. 

It  is  diflScult  to  estimate  the  average  rent  of  the  royal  Arerage 
domains ;  the  qualities  of  the  soil  are  so  various,  and  the  '^"^„{^^^" 
localities  so  different,  relatively  to  their  advantages,  that  it  roaini. 
is  alnoiost  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  approximation. 
One  farm,  that  is  considered  fair  average  land,  consists  of 
1720  acres,  and  is  let  at  the  annual  rent  of  jB158,  12s.  7d. 
Another,  supposed  to  consist  of  the  best  soil,  and  equal  in 
extent  to  3054  acres,  is  let  for  £552,  1  Is.  8d.    Other  farms 
are  let  as  high  as  three  shillings  and  eight  pence  per  acre^ 
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a  much  larger  proportion  at  one  eliilUng  and  two  pence, 
and  a  greater  still  at  eight  pence  or  nine  pence. 

The  extent  of  the  royal  domains  in  West  Prussia  bears 
hnt  a  very  small  prop*Jiiion  to  that  of  tlic  other  lands,  cer- 
tainly not  more,  if  so  much  as  a  sixtieth  part. 

Most  of  the  estates  belonging  fonnerly  to  the  nobles,  and 
only  capable  of  heing  possessed  by  that  hody,  might  bo 
considered  inalienable.  The  necessity  of  relieving  tlie  em- 
barrassed proprietors,  led  government  to  devise  a  plan  by 
which  money  could  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of  land, 
ahd  the  privilege  which  was  at  first  confined  to  the  estates 
of  the  nobility,  was  afterwards  extended  to  other  landed 
property- 

Tl»c  Landschaftf  a  local  assembly  consisting  of  the  prin- 
cipal proprietors,  were  instructed  to  make  a  valuation  of 
the  estates  that  were  to  be  mortgaged,  and  to  issue  pfattd- 
briefe  or  mortgage  dehentures,  bearing  interest,  and  trans- 
ferable with  little  trouble  and  expense;  on  such  securities 
one  half,  and  in  some  instances  six-tenths  of  the  landschaft'S 
valuation  was  easily  borrowed.  The  lands  indeed  wcro 
valued  upon  a  low  scale  of  the  prices  of  produce,  and  upon 
a  low  estimate  of  t!ie  quantity  of  produce  that  might  be 
raised  on  them.  As  there  were  no  government  funds  in  the 
country,  or  at  all  events  none  in  which  the  public  had  much 
confidence.  It  was  natural  to  expect  tliat  such  sums  as  were 
not  intended  to  be  exposed  to  the  fluctuations  of  commerce 
would  be  deposited  in  the  new  securities,  and  indeed  the 
fortunes  of  widows  and  orphans,  the  capitals  of  churches, 
schools,  liospitals,  and  otlier  benevolent  institutions  were 
invested  in  them.  The  valuations  were  made  in  1794,  and 
as  the  price  of  produce  rose  gradually,  the  debt  was  not 
considered  burdensome,  and  the  interest  was  regularly  paid 
by  the  different  proprietors;  so  great  was  the  confidence  in 
the  security,  that  these  debentures  were  frequently  sold  at 
a  premium  often  per  cent. 

But  for  the  last  ten  years  tlie  price  of  every  kind  of  corn 
except  wheat,  the  one  that  is  least  cultivated,  has  fallen 
below  that  at  which  tho  valuation  was  made  in  1794, 
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and  during  the  same  period,  the  price  of  labour  has  risen, 
and  additional  taxes  have  heen  levied.     Hence  it  happens 
that  many  proprietors,  who  for  tfic  first  twenty  years  could  ' 
easily  diacharge  the  demands  on  their  estates^  are  now  una- 
ble to  do  SQ» 

It  appears  indeed  that  out  of  2G2  estates  suhject  to  the 
liandschaft^s  jurisdiction,  195  are  encumbered,  whilst  67 
only  are  free  from  encumbrances.  Of  the  195  estates,  71 
were  afterwards  put  into  a  state  of  sequestration,  a  remedy 
to  which  the  mortgagees  never  have  recourse  but  in  cases 
of  extremity.  It  is  certain  too  that  many  otlier  estates 
have  been  suffered  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  nominal 
proprietors,  because  the  interest  of  the  money  lent  on  them 
ceases  as  soon  as  the  process  of  sequestration  is  commenced, 
and  because  they  cannot  be  sold  for  the  sum  that  has  heen 
advanced  on  them.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  seques- 
tered estates  are  very  carelessly  managed  hy  the  officers  of 
government* 

It  may  he  inferred  from  wliat  has  been  already  roentioncd|  Lnw  vniu* 
that  tlie  price  of  land  is  at  present  very  low  in  tlie  mari- 
time provinces.  It  is  stated  that  an  estate  of  medium  soil 
was  put  np  to  auction,  and  not  bringing  an  ofter  equal  to 
the  sum  mortgaged,  was  purchased  by  t!ie  mortgagee. 
The  extent  was  about  4200  English  acres;  the  soil 
light  and  sandy,  and,  in  soma  places,  approaching  to  loam. 
The  principal  and  interest  due  to  tlie  mortgagee  amounted 
to  L,3000,  for  whicli  sum  t!ie  property  was  sold.  Ano- 
ther estate,  one  of  the  best  in  tlie  district,  with  all  the 
buildings  in  good  repair,  and  the  land  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  was  exposed  to  sale,  and  purchased  for  L,5£00. 
The  soil  is  of  a  good  sandy  loam,  and  tlie  extent  not  less 
tlian  2800  acres. 

These  two  instances  arc  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jacob's  report, 
to  show  tlic  highest  and  the  lowest  prices  given  for  average 
arable  land  in  these  provinces.  It  may  be  concluded,  then, 
that  the  liighest  price  is  less  than  forty  shillings  an  acre,  and 
the  lowest  nearly  equal  to  fifteen- 
It  may  be  seen  from  official   documents,  that  the  pro- 
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Tinces  of  East  Prusila,  West  Prussia,  and  Fomerania^  the 
latter  incliiding  tlio  late  BwediBli  territory  of  the  samo 
nainey  contain  about  25,500,000  acres,  or  more  than  half 
the  extent  of  EnghintL  It  appears,  also,  from  an  official 
account  published  in  the  year  1 821,  that  the  fitock  of  cattle 
were  as  follow,  at  tlie  end  of  1819* 


556,839  horses  and  colts. 
1,171,434  oxen,  cows,  and  calves* 
£,049,80 1  shoep  ^nd  lamhsl 

617,310  swine. 

According  to  the  lowest  estimate  relative  to  the  Block 
of  cattle  in  England*  there  are  more  tban  three  tiuieji 
the  number  of  liorses,  and  upwards  of  four  times  the 
number  of  uxen  and  sbeep  in  tlie  same  extent  of  land. 
Several  aiiUiors*  who  have  written  on  Englisli  statis- 
tics, suppose  tliat  the  proportion  of  cattle  to  surface  is 
miicb  greater  in  England,  It  is  probable,  however,  llrat 
the  sheep  liavc  increased  in  tfic  Frussian  provinces  be- 
tween Uie  years  1819  and  1K£4  at  tlie  rate  of  twenty-live 
per  ccTit.  and  that  the  Inier  sort  of  sheep  liave  increased  in 
a  still  greater  ratio.  It  is  evident,  howevert  tbat  tbo  num- 
ber of  cattle  of  every  description,  is  too  I  neons  tde  ruble  to 
produce  such  a  quantity  of  that  necessary  ingredient  in 
husbandry,  as  to  keep  the  land  above  its  present  standard 
of  fertility  ;  and  it  is  also  obvious  that,  owing  to  the  dcfi- 
cient  stock  of  the  animals,  from  whiclk  manure  is  obtained, 
the  increase  of  grain  cannot  be  great.  I  was  satisfied, 
adds  Mr.  Jacob,  from  my  own  observations,  and  it  was 
strengthened  by  the  opinion  of  intelligent  natives,  with 
whom  I  conversed,  tbat  much  of  the  land  in  cultivation 
could  not  yield  on  an  average  more  tban  three  times  as 
much  corn  as  the  seed  tbat  had  been  put  into  the  ground. 

If  it  were  necessary  tbat  tbc  above  statement  sbonld  bo 
still  furtber  confirmed,  it  might  be  shown,  that  the  latest 
and  most  approved  statistical  writers  do  not  consider  the 
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average  returns  of  all  the  four  kinds  of  grain,  or  wheat,  book 
barley,  rye  and  oats,  to  be  more  than  four  times  the  seed.  cxviii. 
The  general  course  of  cultivation  is  to  fallow  every  third  ~  T^ 
year,  by  plougliing  three  times,  if  intended  for  rye,  and  cuitivntio^ 
five  times  for  wheat;  the  land  being  allowed  to  rest  the 
whole  of  the  year,  from  one  autumn  to  another.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, that  a  great  portion  of  tlio  soil  Is  supposed  to  bo  un- 
fit for  the  growtli  of  wheat;  the  part  which  is  adapted  for 
that  grain  is  sown  with  it,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure 
can  be  obtained,  and  tlie  remainder  of  t!ie  fallow  ground 
with  rye.  The  extent  of  the  land  sown  with  wheat,  is  thus 
very  small ,-  according  to  the  opinion  of  many,  it  does  not 
amount  to  one  tenth  of  that  on  which  rye  is  grown-  The 
last  grain  is  an  article  of  domestic  consumption  and  general 
demand.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  cannot  af- 
ford to  eat  wheaten  bread,  and  the  few  that  can  do  so,  com^ 
manly  eat  rye  from  choice.  If  there  he  no  foreign  demand 
for  wheat,  the  ditiiculty  of  selling  it  at  any  price,  is  very 
great,  and  the  little,  which  the  limited  demand  of  other 
countries  has  of  late  years  required,  is  only  confined  to  wheat 
of  the  best  quality.  Rye,  on  the  other  hand,  may  he  al- 
ways sold  at  a  market  price,  which  has  never  been  in  pro- 
portion so  much  depressed  as  that  of  wheat.  The  increase 
of  wheat,  it  may  he  uiged,  is  greater  than  that  of  rye,  but 
as  it  exhausts  all  the  manure  of  the  farm,  and  as  the  land 
requires  two  additional  ploughings,  many  farmers  consider 
it  not  so  profitable  a  crop  as  the  other.  The  rye,  too,  re- 
ceives the  full  benefit  of  the  fallow,  and  its  increase  is  great- 
er than  that  of  the  spring  crops,  which  succeed  it* 

After  the  %vheat  or  r^e  is  harvested,  oats  or  barley  arc 
sown  in  the  succeeding  spring.  This  rotation  completes 
the  course,  wliich  is  again  succeeded  by  a  whole  year*s  fal- 
low, so  that  the  land  only  bears  corn  two  years  out  of  every 
three,  and  the  soil  is  so  poor,  that  the  last  crop  is  consider- 
ed a  good  onct  if  it  liclds  tlirce  times  the  seed, 

Tiic  implements  of  husbandry  correspond  with  the  state  impk- 
of  agriculture,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.     The  land  is  so  ^^g^'^^''^^ 
light  that  it  may  he  easily  ploughed  by  two  small  and  ry. 
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weak  oxen*  Travellers  have  not  wnfrequently  observed 
on  the  lands  of  tlie  peasantry,  a  single  ctiw  attachetl  to  tlio 
plougli,  and  wliile  the  plough  was  guided  by  the  owner, 
the  cow  was  led  by  bis  wife,  Tbe  more  tenacious  soils,  it 
ia  trye,  require  a  greater  o umber  of  oxen  ;  and  there  is  an 
extensive  tract  of  land  in  the  Delta  formed  by  tbe  Nogat 
and  tbe  Vistula,  between  Derscbau  and  Marienbiirght 
whicb,  untler  a  good  system  of  agriculture^  might  be  highly 
productive.  Other  districts  of  tJie  same  ilescription  might 
be  enumerated,  but  all  of  them  are  inconsiderable,  when 
compared  with  tfio  surface  of  the  country.  The  phiugbs 
arc  all  constructed  with  \'evy  little  iron  iti  tbem.  The  har- 
rows are  made  of  wood,  and  tlic  tcctli  are  of  the  same  mate* 
rials,  no  ii*on  can  ho  observed  in  any  part  of  them*  Tiio 
wagons  are  mere  planks,  laid  loose  on  tbe  frame,  and  sup- 
ported on  pieces  of  timber  fixed  into  the  sides.  The  cattle 
^re  attached  to  tliem  by  ropes^  leather  barness  is  now  be  re 
[to  be  seen.  Tbe  use  of  the  roller  is  unknown,  and,  in  pre- 
paring tbe  fallow  ground,  the  clods  aro  broken  to  pieces 
with  wooden  mallets,* 

The  monied  value  of  the  live  stock  on  tbe  farms  is  low* 
Tbe  best  flocks  of  Merino  sbeep,  exclusive  of  tbe  wonl,  do 
not  bring  more  than  six  shillings  or  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  a  head.  Cows  arc  worth  from  tbirty  to  sixty-fivo 
shillings.  Tbe  variation  in  tbe  price  of  cows  is  much  great- 
er tlian  in  that  of  sbeep;  and  it  depends  on  their  breeds  the 
soil  on  whicli  they  are  pastured,  and  tbe  distance  from  towns 
requiring  supplies  of  milk  and  butter.  The  price  of  liay 
varies  according  to  tbe  situation  and  quality  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  sbillings  tbe  ton. 

A  nobleman  whose  hospitality  Mr,  Jacob  commends, 
farmed  his  own  estate  of  i26,000  acres.  Two-thirds  of  it 
are  arable,  and  tlie  remaining  part  woodland.  That  indi- 
vidual grew  only  a  few  acres  of  wheat,  and  of  late  liad  sold 
no  corn  of  any  kind.  As  the  jiorts  of  England  were  shut 
against  corn,  bis  attention  was  directed  to  raising  Que  wool. 
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He  kept  on  lis  estate  a  flock  of  15»000  Merino  sheep,  yield- 
ing on  an  average  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  fine  wool,  of 
wbicli  the  annual  sales  amounted  to  one-half  more  than  the 
value  of  the  sheep.  During  the  five  winter  months,  tho 
she^p  were  fed  with  corn,  mostlj  rye,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  per  day,  wliich  was  estimated  to  he  equal  to  threo 
pounds  of  hay.  The  proprietor  believed  that  sheep  thus 
kept,  aflbrded  nearly  as  much  more  wool,  which,  added  to 
the  benefit  that  the  manure  received  from  that  kind  of  food, 
was  equal  tn  the  price  he  should  have  received  for  the  corn, 
if  he  had  sold  it;  and  the  profit  of  his  system  consisted  in 
the  value  of  the  whole  stock  of  his  hay,  w  hich  must  liavo 
otherwise  been  consumed.  Instead  of  selling,  he  found  it 
more  profitable  to  purchase  corn. 

A  distillery  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  well 
managed  farm.  It  is  maintained  in  the  country  that  two 
bushels  of  potatoes  yield  as  much  ardent  spirits  as  one  of 
barley.  The  residuum  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  as  nour* 
isbmentforthe  draugtU  bullocks  that  are  fed  with  it,  to  two« 
thirds  of  the  quantity  before  the  wort  is  extracted.  Ac- 
cording to  the  process,  nine  bushels  of  potatoes  are  mixed 
with  one  of  malt  to  draw  the  wort,  which  is  afterwards  dis- 
tilled so  as  to  produce  a  spirit  containing  eighty  percent,  of 
alcohol;  in  this  state  a  duty  is  exacted,  that  is  considered  a 
▼ery  grirvous  one,  of  sixpence  per  gallon*  Before  it  is  sold, 
it  is  reduced  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  price  charged  to  the 
retailers  is  about  fourteen  pence  a  gallon. 

Potatoes  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  by  convert- 
ing thera  into  starch  and  treacle,  that  land  is  made  to  yield 
a  profit,  which  might  otherwise  have  produced  a  loss.  One 
proprietor  tried  to  make  sugar  from  potatoes,  but  did  not 
find  it  advantageous,  he  converted  them  however  into  trea- 
cle, which  he  could  aflbrd  to  sell  at  eighteen  shillings  per 
cwt  while  that  from  the  West  Indies  cost  twenty-faur. 
This  treacle,  says  Mr.  Jacob,  appeared  to  mo  as  sweet  aa 
any  from  the  tropics,  the  only  perceptible  diflerence  between 
them,  was  that  it  had  less  consistence. 
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The  different  taxes,  in  a«  much  as  tlicy  affect  the  landed 
proprietor  or  tanner,  may  be  shortly  mentioned. 

The  land  is  divided  into  six  sorts,  the  rent  of  the  lowest 
is  valued  about  sevenpcnce,  and  tliatof  the  higltcst  at  near- 
ly four  shillings  an  acre.  The  land  tax  or  Grund  Stcuer 
amounts  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  these  valuations,  or  to  a 
fourth  part  nf  the  estimated  rents.  It  averages  sometbing 
less  tlian  threepeocc  an  acre,  and,  according  to  Hassel,  tljo 
whole  sum  collected  in  the  three  provinces,  is  about  L.iZG  5,000. 

The  other  taxes  are  not  exclusively  borne  by  the  proprie- 
tors ;  that  for  disabled  soldiers  and  tlie  widows  and  orplians 
of  tliose  wlio  fell  in  battle,  arc  partly  collected  in  tbc  towns 
and  burghs,  hut  the  great  burden  falls  upon  Uie  land.  The 
same  remark  is  aiiplicable  to  the  taxes  for  roads,  bridges^ 
schools  and  the  poor.  They  are  very  different  in  different 
districts;  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  local  taxes  arc 
equal  to  the  Grund  Stcuer,  in  some  tliey  are  greater, 
and  in  others  tbey  are  less»  not  amounting  to  a  tenth  part 
of  it. 

The  cultivators  complain  greatly  of  the  heavy  tax  on  dis- 
tilleries. But  it  Is  doubtful  if  the  effect  of  the  tax  tends  ta 
diminish  the  consumption  of  the  grain,  from  which  spirits 
may  be  extracted.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  from 
the  mode  in  which  the  tax  is  levied,  tbat  the  landlords  are 
benefited  by  it;  for  tliose  who  have  distilleries  on  tbeir  es- 
tates, pay  the  duty  on  very  strong  spirits,  and  sell  it  to  tbc 
retailers  after  it  has  been  reduced. 

The  other  taxes  bear  no  more  on  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, than  on  the  other  members  of  the  community.  Tbey 
are  chiefly  imposed  on  the  consumption  of  foreign  commo- 
dltiesi  and  paid  by  the  consumers,  from  whatever  source 
they  may  draw  the  revenue,  from  which  they  are  enabled  to 
indulge  in  the  use  of  them. 

If  tlic  public  burdens  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  in- 
habitants^  it  is  calculated  that  eacli  iinlividual  in  these 
provinces  pays  about  ten  shillings  annually  in  the  form  of 
taxes. 
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It  has  been  attempted  of  lato  years  to  ostablislt  manufac- 
lories  in  the  maritime  provinces;  the  chief  inducement  was 
the  cheapness  of  provisions,  and  consequently  the  low  price 
of  lahour.  These  attempts  however  Iiavc  been  made  on  a 
small  scale,  and  they  have  not  hitherto  been  attended  with 
success;  but  it  is  not  very  improhahle,  if  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem continue,  that  a  new  branch  of  industry  may  in  time  bo 
created,  for  which  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  habits  of  the  people  are  ill  adapted. 

We  shall  conclude  these  remarks  by  quoting  part  of  a 
Tnemoir,  that  has  been  extensively  circulated  among  tlic 
land-owners  in  Prussia. 

*'The  prevailirrg  opinion  that  the  production  of  corn  in 
all  countries  greatly  exceeds  the  cojisumptiont  or  that  im- 
mense quantities  arc  hoarded  up  in  diflTcrcnt  granaries^  is 
altogether  erroneous.  The  notion  of  a  vast  abundance  is 
imaginary  for  the  following  reasons : 

"  J*  Because  agriculture  has  been  extended  in  those 
countries,  which  obtained  formerly  from  tiic  north  the  de- 
ficiency required  for  tlie  subsistence  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  of  late  years  several  harvests  have  been  rich  and  abun- 
dant. 

*^  2.  Because  the  corn  traders  in  the  corn  countries  have 
almost  ceased  to  exist  in  that  capacity ;  and  the  few  that 
remain,  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  stock,  and  have  their 
corn  partly  stored  in  foreign  countries. 

**  3.  The  quantities  in  the  hands  of  tlie  farmers  are  very 
insignificant.  The  stock  hoarded  up  formerly  by  the  corn 
traders  and. farmers,  was  much  greater,  perhaps  five  times 
as  much  as  it  is  at  present.  The  impoverished  condition  to 
whicli  the  great  corn  factors  in  all  tijc  northern  sea-ports 
have  been  reduced,  and  the  scarcity  of  money  with  almost 
all  tlie  fanners,  has  rendered  the  accumulation  of  large 
quantities  of  corn,  impossible  ;  and  besides,  the  bad  quality 
of  the  grain  for  some  years  past,  did  not  even  allow  it.  It 
is  a  dilGcult  task»  nay  perhaps  impracticable  to  give  an  ac- 
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cnrate  esttmato  of  the  surplus  iiiianlitiea  of  corn  in  all  tlie 
countries  of  Europe,  But  according  to  a  calculation  whicfi 
seems  not  widely  distant  from  the  truth,  the  grain  accumu- 
lated in  Europe,  including  wlicat,  rye,  hadey  and  oats, 
amounts  to  three  millions  six  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
quarters;  namely, 

QuMTttrs. 

In  Germanyt  exclusive  of  the  Prussian  dominions  581»000 

Prussian  dominions       •            .            •            .  775,000 

Poland  and  Russia  .  .  .  581,000 
Denmark          •            •            •            •            .194,000 

England     .             .             .             *             •  580,000 

The  Netherlands  .  •  •  .  388,000 
France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Ports  of  the 

Black  Sea     .....  581,000 


S,680,00O 


**  The  bonded  corn  in  England,  which  amounts  to  about 
four  hundred  titousand  quarters,  is  included  in  tlus  state- 
ment. All  these  quantitieti,  however,  are  insufikicnt  to  sup- 
ply a  great  deficiency  in  the  crop  of  one  large  country,  nor 
does  it  oven  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  what  ih  necessary 
for  the  suhsistence  of  it^  inhabitants.  That  the  above  men- 
tioned surplu"!  may  hereafter  he  increased,  is  indeed  very 
improbable,  for  the  consumption  of  men  and  cattle  is  an- 
nually increasing,  while  the  production  of  corn  is  diminish- 
iiig.  The  corn  at  present  under  bond  in  England,  is  not 
equal  to  the  tliirtietEi  part  of  ita  annual  consumption,  and 
the  whole  surplus  quantity  in  Europe,  is  not  sudicient  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  of  France  with  bread  for  a  singlo 
month, 

•'  It  is  obvious,  if  the  corn  trade  were  free  every  where, 
the  prices  would  he  higher,  at  least  they  were  so  in  former 
years,  when  the  accumulation  was  probably  five  times 
greater  than  it  is  at  present*  But  many  years  must  elapse 
before  that  trade  can  be  free,  and  it  is  therefore  incumbent 
on  us  to  take  every  means  for  averting  the  present  distress 
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without  ddajr.  Whetherj  and  how  far  the  fallowing  plan 
might  promote  the  end  proposed^  is  left  for  the  public  to 
judge, 

**  From  the  system  of  erecting  granaries,  as  proposed  some 
time  agO|  little  benefit  can  be  expected^  for  reasons  whicii 
have  been  already  sufficiently  examined.  Iftbis  plan  were 
adopted,  it  might  tend  to  strengthen  the  opinion  entertained 
hj  foi^ignera,  that  large  quantities  of  grain  have  been  ac- 
cumulated in  the  country,  an  error  that  has  been  very  de- 
trimental to  us*  The  exportation  of  fiour  to  South  America 
is  as  yet  too  inconsiderable  to  affect  beneficially  the  prices. 
It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  memoir,  that 
it  is  only  by  the  annihilation  of  very  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  grain,  that  the  prices  can  bo  raised ;  and,  situated  as 
we  are,  it  can  be  effected  in  no  other  way  than  by  an  in* 
creased  consumption  of  our  agricultural  produce. 

**  It  was  only  now  and  then  that  an  agriculturist  found  it 
profitable  to  feed  hiii  finest  flocks  with  part  of  his  corn* 
When  the  price  of  wool  however  rose  considerably,  tho 
advantage  of  feeding  with  corn  became  obvious,  and  the 
system  was  found  to  remunerate,  for  wool  has  risen  from 
thirty  to  thirty-three  per  cent.  The  feeding  with  grain  may 
thus  be  continued  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  it  may  surely 
deserve  consideration  as  being  an  effectual  means  of  raising 
the  price  of  corn. 

«*  The  well  known  political  causes  that  have  given  rise  ta 
a  greater  consumption  of  wool,  lead  us  to  believe  that  tho 
present  higli  prices  may  maintain  themselves  still  longer. 
It  is  true  that  the  same  causes  must  effect  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  w^ool,  tliis,  however,  from  the  steps  of 
nature  itself  can  be  done  but  gradually ;  and  as  it  is  a 
well  known  rule,  founded  on  experience  in  rural  economy^ 
that  a  sheep,  when  allowed,  in  the  winter  season,  besides 
the  ordinary  food  of  hay,  straw,  &c.  an  extra  supply  from 
eighty-five  to  ninety-six  pounds  weight  of  corn,  yields 
from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  and  sometimes 
more  wool^  it  follows  that  the  feeding  of  a  hundred  sheep 
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BOOK     with  a  Iitindred  and  fifty-five  bushels  of  rye  would  by  this 
cxvm.  means  yield  an  increase  in  tbe  produce  of  wool  of  sevcnty- 

«*"^"^^  one  pounds  weight  at  least. 

H  "  By  this  system  the  following  prices  might  be  obtained 

H ,  for  the  bushel  of  rye  j  namely — 

^^^^  Is.  lid.  if  wool  brings  4s«  SihA.  the  pound  weight 

^^^B  Is.  3 id*  .2s*  lOid. 

^^^P       And  Is.  Od«    .  ^M  Sd. 

^^^^  *'  To  this  must  be  added  the  profits  arising  from  fatten- 

^V  lug  the  animal  itself,  and  which  are  by  no  means  inconsid- 

r  erable.     They  may  be  estimated  at  three  shillings  on  each 

sheept  and  as  those  destined  for  the  butcher  market  form 
generally,  the  fourth  part  of  the  flock,  another  sixpence 
may  be  added  to  the  price  of  tbe  hushel  of  corn* 

I  **  The  number  of  fine  woollcd  sheep  in  Germany  is  not 

less  than  eight,  and  perhapH  not  more  than  ten  millions. 
Prussia  alone  contains*  at  least  four  millions  j  and  if  only 
half  that  number  he  fed  on  corn,  all  the  surplus  quantity 
that  is  complained  of  as  an  encumbrance  might  be  at  onco 
annihilated,  and  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  corn 
would  finally  take  place.  This  measure  might  perhaps 
have  an  influence  on  foreign  countries,  as  our  surplus  corn 
could  then  be  no  longer  an  object  of  consideration  with 
them. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  that  this  substantial  food 
would  lower  the  price  of  wool ;  the  increase  of  wool  would 
amount  to  no  more  than  two  or  three  millions  of  pounds 
weight,  while  the  consumption  of  England  and  France,  is 
actually  forty  millions  of  pounds  weight  at  least.  Besides, 
the  higher  price  of  corn  beiug  a  consecjuencc  of  this  sys- 
tem, might  then  counterbalance  any  deficit  in  the  price  of 
wool,  which  may  arise  from  the  greater  production  of  that 
article.*' 
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TABLES.*  BOOK 

^n  acc&unt  qf  the  quaniities  of  Wheats  Utjtf  Barhtjf   OatSf    ^^v^^i- 

Beam  and  PcaSf  e.vported  f(om  East  Frnssiaf  fVest  Frn^- 
$ia  and  Fomeraniap  from  the  year  1816  h  the  commence- 
mmt  of  1825* 


East  Prussia. 
Exported  from  Koe- 

nigsberg 
FiUau  and  Metnel 

Wb3t  Prussia* 
From  DaDzig    . 
£lbiiig     . 

PowEiiAiriA. 
From  Sieitin     . 

Other  ports  of  Po- 
merania 

Total  exportntion 

1816, 

Wheal, 

i  Barley^  R>*e, 
Oata. 

1817. 

Wheat 

clunrtrnL 

54,172 
2,871 

121,150 
43,853 

09,005 
0,815 

316,557    1 

57,043 

105,003 

75,88tJ 

413,683 

172,003 

91.770 

HO,!!)*! 
j     37,357 

59,815 
23,808 

231,600 
52.382 

177,55(> 

83,023 

284,051 

263,782 

1,093 

To  Sweden 

101 S 
Hoiliiad  657 

30,167 

2302 
To  Hullojid  and 
Ejigiand. 

84,151 

15,389 

T«  GrtMt  Bri- 
tain I4,97lt 
Sweden  309 
SpRJn  5C^2 
37,928 

9,079 

r»  Grrai 
liriuiiu. 

115,057 

31,8G0 

86,4rj3 

5:3,317 

124,136 

26»>,459 

a35,079 

413,248 

801,001 

East  Prussia. 
From  Koenigsbcrg 
FiUau  axid  Memel 

West  Prussia. 
Danizig     , 
EJbing       .        . 

POMERANIA, 

Steltiti 

Other  porta  of  Po- 
meratiia 

Total  exportation 

1818. 
NoReturns 

1819, 

12,793 
018 

157,151 
54,715 

13,411 

211,866 

2^14,9^1 
58,465 

94,441 

'89,559 

84,747    1 
15,155 

72,867 
65,5:i2    I 

353,471 

ie^,o<jo 

99,902 

138,399 

98,040 

To  t;rtnil  Bfi- 
laLil          1 

30,343 

a3,745 

(Jrent  BrUiUtt 

8  p  Hi  II  5ti)     , 
Drttmvk;  »9  ' 
Fni«co4ta 

82372 

5,594 

To  Crcrtt  liri- 
talu. 

36,148 

53,652 

Grcal  BrltBiii 

Denmark  502 
Hamburgh   729 

91,241 

134,983 

11G»617 

41,742 

144,893 
495,158 

155,055 

*  Tlift  aboro  Tables  aie  taken  ittmi  Mr«  Jacob'i  Tim  Eepoi t. 
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East  PaossiA, 
Exported  from  Koe* 

FiJiauand  Memel 

West  Pilussia. 
Danzig 
Elbing 

PoMSftAlflA. 

From  StetUD     . 

Other  ports  id  Po- 
merauia 

Total  Exportation 

Wheal. 

Barley.  Rye, 
OftU. 

182K 

Whe&L 

B«rJ«?5-,  Rye, 

Qaiirlers. 

39,054 
5,3t>9 

Qimrterti. 

160,429 
82,651 

16,676 
B65 

30,371 
7,205 

45,323 

243,080 

17,241 

37,576 

323,9)7 
37,581 

40,155 
47,912 

166,855 
iy,l*(>3 

18,885 
8,3t)0 

361,498 

07,067 

185,818 

27,183 

5,957 

To  Oreat 
BriliUJi. 

51,966 

6,277 

Great  BritaLu 
DeiLmiu-k  T25 

86,716 

1,228 

No  Hctortui 

40,553 

8,272    1 

Ko  Rtitunui 

80,211 

57,923 

112,993 

41,781 

88,483 

464,744 

4;:j:5,J4o 

244,840 

153,244 

East  Pnu^siA. 
Exported  from  Koe- 

tiigsberg 
Pillau  SiQd  Memel 

West  Prussia* 

Danzig 
Elbing 

POHERANIA. 

Stettin 

Other  Ports  in  Po- 

inerania 

Total  Exportation 

182£. 

9,603 
1,174 

7,550 

18£3. 

4,689 
38 

15,448 
2,046 

10,777 

7,550           4,727 

17,494 

18,098 

316 
5,618 

57,281 
12,571 

61,081 

20,001 

18,098 

5,034 

©>,852 

81,082 

2,413 

GFeat  BKtDin 
BpoLn  J  464 

47,028 

4,024 

ToGntnt 
BriUOu 

61,694 

167 

Tfl  Oruat 
BfjiaUi* 

46,946 

5,f722 

OfCttt  Britain 

S301 
Oeiusirk  S2i 

49,965 

49,441 

6(5,818 

47,113 

55,587 

78,316 

80,302    , 

121,602 

154,163 

L 
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East  Prussu. 
Exported  from 

Koenigsberg  .  . 
Pillaa  and  Memel 

West  Prussia. 
From  Danzig  .  •  • 
ElbiDg -  . 

POMERANU. 

From  Stettin    •  •  . 

Other  Ports  in  Po- 
Ing^^^f^il^  •  •  •  •  • 

• 
Total  Exportation 

1824. 

Wheat. 

1824. 

Bye^^ley, 

• 

• 

Onvtcnu 

10,969 
1,123 

Onarteia. 

37,942 
4,044 

12,092 

41,986 

58,680 
4,789 

19,74ft 
4,045 

63,469 

23,787 

1,646 
ToBpidn. 

24,711 

10,811 

To  Great 
Britain. 

111,405 

26,637 

122,216 

101,918 

187,989 
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^W                                  TABLE   IL 

Jin  Account  of  the^  average  Prices  of  Com  in  the  Market  of  cxtih. 

■        Berlin 

on  8L  Martina's  day  from  the  year  1774  to 

1824.                          1 

^L— 

Wheat 

Eye 

Winter 

Bummer 

ChlfH 

■ 

Tew* 

Quarter. 

Quarter* 

Barley 
Quarter. 

Barlev 
(auartt?r« 

auflTEer. 

J 

,.       d 

f.      rf. 

J.       d. 

i.      d\ 

i.      i. 

ITI4 

25       2 

18       3 

13       3 

11       9 

0       5 

^^^^H 

1775 

n      4| 

19       4 

15       3 

13      3 

11       2 

^^^1 

^^^^™ 

1776 

19       0 

14      4 

12       7 

11     11 

8       9 

^H 

1777 

20      0 

13       3, 

M       9 

10       7 

8       9 

1778 

23      3 

16       6' 

11     U 

11       3 

8       7 

^^^^ 

1779 

18      7 

14     10 

10       7 

10      0 

8       1 

^^^H 

1780 

21       3 

19      2 

12       8 

11       7 

9     10 

^^^H 

17«l 

S3    11 

21      0 

15       2 

14     10 

11       B, 

^^^H 

1782 

22    n 

21       0 

17       3| 

16       8 

13     11 

^^^H 

1783 

27      6 

21     10 

16       7' 

15      2, 

11       0 

^^^H 

1784 

25      2 

18       5 

16      a 

15     10 

!1      0 

^^^1 

1785 

27      A 

21       £ 

IS       2 

13      7 

11       7 

^^^H 

1786 

•   29      6 

22       2 

15      2 

13      7 

10      4 

^^^H 

1787 

24      2 

18       1 

13     10 

12       1 

10      2 

^^^H 

1783 

26     11 

19       2 

15       0 

14       2 

n     10 

^^^H 

1799 

33       4 

21     10 

17       7 

16      4 

1-2     10 

•  ^H 

1790 

26       3 

22       0 

18       3 

16       2 

12     11 

1791 

27      4 

19       2 

15      6 

13     11 

U      0 

V 

1792 

26      B 

19     10 

16       7 

16       6 

11      7 

1 

1793 

27       1 

20      0 

17       3 

16      6 

It       0 

1  1794 

31      4 

25     10 

20       g 

20      D 

15      2 

1795 

39      0 

23     10 

23       6 

23       7 

17       3 

17% 

28      9 

17     11 

16      7 

14     10 

10      4 

I  1797 

29      8 

20      4 

17       3 

14      6 

10      8 

1798 

31       8 

26       8 

20     10 

18       1 

15     lO 

1799 

39      5 

26       6 

24      6 

21     11 

15      9 

1800 

39      1 

36       4 

23       7! 

19      9' 

13     1] 

'  1801 

42      4 

29      ti 

26     10 

21       9 

19      9 

1801 

47      2 

41.     4 

32       8 

29      e 

26      4 

im 

56     lU 

27      9 

27       l' 

23      3 

14    10 

1804 

m    G 

49      6 

3^1      6 

28       9 

20      0 

180& 

60      1 

57      6 

40       8 

34     10 

29      1 

1806 

77      6 

61      4 

58       1 

56      2 

31     a 

1807 

49      8 

27      6 

31       B 

26       2 

22     11 

18D8 

45      6 

42      C 

37       4 

34       1 

SO      4 

1809 

27      S 

20       A 

17     10 

16     10 

11       0 

1810 

:    26      fl 

16      i 

16       4 

14       7 

12      3 

laii 

38     e 

26    M 

\     20       8 

17       2 

13      6 

•  ' 

1812 

38       C 

►    U     s 

,      20       1 

19     10 

13      3 

1813 

36       I 

26       t 

\     24       6 

22       1 

17      3 

1814 

39      4 

\     28      f 

\     22      7 

20      C 

15      2 

1815 

38     : 

25      I 

I     19      4 

20      S 

13     11 

1816 

€5     IC 

)     45      i 

»     36       fi 

30      4 

19      6 

1817 

H      ' 

\     43      ] 

36     IC 

33       fl 

25      7 

j  1818 

61       1 

\     38       ] 

I      35      6 

29       fl 

20    10 

1819 

34      ( 

)     24      1 

J     22      a 

21     11 

17     10 

isao 

31      1 

i\     18       \ 

3      15      « 

13     11 

9     10 

1821 

30      ' 

5      16      i 

I     13       4 

11       A 

9      6 

1  1822 

26     1 

}     2t      * 

3      17      1 

14      A 

\     14      7 

^ 

1  1B23 

S6      \ 

y      14      \ 

y     12      4 

I      11       S 

8     11 

ifl 

^■^ 

11124 

,    20 

i      11       6      10     11 
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J       7     10 
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EUROPE. 

Europe  Continued — Description  of  Germanf^TMrd  Section 
— Ch-eat  Jhttchies  of  Mecklenburg  and  Oldenburg — King- 
dom of  Hanover. 

Booc  The  countries  that  have  been  described,  ar6  not  perhaps 
CXI3U  calculated  to  excite  the  sarae  interest  as  others  of  more  im- 
"  portance  in  the  political  balance  of  Europe — the  opposite 
weights  on  which  its  equilibrium  depends*  Since  we  leUt 
the  dominions  of  that  colossal  power^  which  may  in  time 
dictate  laws  to  Europe^  and  consequent! j  to  the  worldi  we 
have  examined  countries  more  or  less  subject  to  its  influ-^ 
ence.  That  region  which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Po- 
landt  and  which  still  retains  the  title  of  kingdom,  is  nothing 
more  tlian  a  dependence  on  Russia.  Prussia^  too,  from  its 
point  of  contact  with  the  eame  formidable  neighbour,  must 
be,  in  many  respects,  a  secondary  power*  How  much  raore 
insigniGcant  then  are  tho  principalities  of  Mecklenburg^ 
Oldenburg  or  even  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  likely  to  ap- 
pear, when  contrasted  with  the  Russian  empire?  But  if 
these  petty  states  and  others  that  shall  be  afterwards  men- 
tioned, are  of  little  or  no  importance  in  a  political  point  of 
view;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  inhabitants  ought  to  be 
better  governed,  and  therefore  happier  than  others,  scatter- 
ed over  an  immense  ei^tent  of  territory.  If  their  princes 
are  less  involved  in  the  policy  of  foreign  states,  if  cabinet 
and  court  intrigues  are  less  frequent,  they  are  better  able 
to  discover  the  wants  of  their  subjects,  propose  wise  laws^ 
and  found  useful  institutions. 
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Mecklenliurg  fonns  two  great  dutch  ies,  the  one  of  Schwe- 
rin,  the  other  of  Streljtz«  thej  are  gaverned  by  two  branches 
of  the  same  family-  The  countryt  which  is  divided  into 
these  two  principalities,  is  hounded  on  ttie  soutli  by  Hanover 
and  the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg^  on  the  east  by  a 
part  of  the  sam©  province,  and  Pamerania,  on  the  north  by 
the  Baltic,  and  lastly,  on  the  west  by  Holstein.  Its  popula- 
tion amounts  to  475,500  inhabitants*  and  the  superficial  ex- 
tent of  the  country  to  260  German  square  mites,  consequent- 
ly* the  average  ntimberof  individuals  for  every  square  Ger- 
man mile,  is  equal  to  1828. 

It  is  probable  that  tlte  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country  formed  a  part  of  that  Scandinavian  race*  known 
in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  by  the  name  of  Vandals. 
When  these  northern  tribes  invaded  and  conquered  the  coun- 
tries that  submitted  to  the  degenerate  Romans,  tfieVandals^ 
who  inhabited  Mecklenburg,  abandoned  that  territory^ 
which  was  8o3n  occupied  by  Wends  and  several  Slavonic 
tribes;  hut  in  a  short  time  the  Obotriti  remained  the  ohiy 
masters  of  the  land. 

If  some  autliors  may  be  credited,  the  family  of  the  Dukes 
of  Mecklenburg  must  be  very  ancient.*  According  to  tlieir 
opinion,  that  family  was  descended  from  Gonseric,  king  of 
the  VandalSt  who  devastated  Rome  in  the  year  455  of  the 
Christian  era*  Others  believe  it  to  liavo  been  founded  by 
Wislas  or  Wisilas,  king  of  theHerulea,  tlieaneeBtorof  Mis- 
tcw  the  Second,  surnamed  tlie  Strong,  Wo  may,  therefore, 
without  making  the  antiquity  of  the  family  greater  tlian  it 
isy  suppose  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Cbarlemagrie.  Mis- 
tew  the  Second  died  about  the  year  1025.  It  has  been  main- 
tained by  some  antiquarians  that  he  was  baptized,  but  that 
assumption  is  very  improbable.  Godsfal^  the  eon  of  Eude, 
Was  in  alt  likelihood  the  first  Christian  of  the  family;  ho 
was  honoured  with  tlie  double  title  of  the  martyr  and  apos- 
tle of  his  subjects*  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  founded  the 
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•  J,  Boctr  d«  R«g.  el  R«b.  gestii  ducum  Meek  I,  J^lbcrt  GlnntM^  hit  tori  a  Van- 
dal*  Geofraphisch,  ttaitstict]«  Dante  Hung,  ^^c.  by  f,  W.  Crome. 


IBB  BUHOFE* 

BOOK  bishopric  of  Schwcrinp  "Whether  he  did  so  or  not,  may  be 
Gxix.  considered  uncertain,  hut  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  exam- 
"*^^"^^  pie  was  not  followed  by  Iiis  s accessor  Pribislas,  who  took 
the  title  of  king  of  the  Obitriti,  and  was  converted  by  Al- 
bert the  Bear  in  the  year  1151.  Policy,  not  convictioo, 
appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  Ins  conversion.  Expel- 
led from  bis  states  by  Henry  the  Lion^  duke  of  Bavariaand 
Saxony,  he  did  not  return  until  after  liis  baptism.  Much 
about  the  same  time  he  rentmnced  the  title  of  king,  and  as- 
sumed tbat  of  prince  of  Mecklenburg,  which  bis  successors 
have  retained. 

Some  of  tiiese  princes  may  be    mentioned  j    John,  sur- 
,      named  the  Youngt  founded  the  University  of  Rostock;  John 
Albert,  who  died  in  1576,  established  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion in  bis  dominions  J  lastly,  Adolpbus  Frederick  was  de- 
throned in  1623  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II,  for  having 
united  with  the  enemies  of  the  house  of  Austria;  his  states 
were  ceded  to  Walstcin.     The  emperor  restored  him  to  his 
protection  after  I  be  peace  of  Prague,  but  not  until  the  King 
of  Sweden  bad  placed  him  again  on  the  throne.     He  was 
the  fatlier  of  two  princes,  Frederick  and  Adoljibus  Frede- 
rick, the  chiefs  of  tiie  two  branches  of  the  ^lecklenburg 
family.      These  princes,   after  the  death  of   their  falherf 
divided  his  dominions*      Tbo  first  founded   the  family  of 
Schwerin,  tbo  second  that  of  Strclitz*     The  two  principali- 
ties have  ever  since  remained   separate;  in  the  year  1808, 
they  were  included  in  the  confederation  of  tbeRlune,  and  it 
was  not  before  1B15,  tbat  the  princes  took  the  titles  of  great 
dukes. 
floU*  Mecklenburg  consists  of  a  large  and  sandy  plain,  in  tlic 

midst  of  wliicli  are  forests  and  lakes,  tbe  latter  are  indeed 
more  numerous  t!ian  tbe  towns;  all  of  them  abound  in  fisb, 
and  the  largest  are  those  of  Plan,  Malchin,  Muritz, 
Klummerow,  Schwerin,  Sclnial,  Koclpin,  Ratzeburg,  Tol- 
Irn,  and  Pctersdorf.  Some  hills  rise  near  the  centre  of 
these  p1ai)is;  Rubncnberg  or  the  highest  was  supposed  to 
bo  577  feet  above  tbe  level    of  the   Baltic   seaf  but  M. 
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Hassel  considers  it  equal  at  least  to  641-    Petersil,  an- 
other hill  of  less  elevation,  is  situated  in  the  gi«eat  dntchjr 

of  Strelitz  ;  Hohehurg,  a  third,  rises  to  tlie  height  of  495  " 

feet. 

The  Heilige-Damm  or  holy  dike,  a  name  that  indicates  HeiHge- 
perhaps  the  veneration  in  wliich  it  was  held  hy  t!m  early  ^^^^ 
inliabttants,  consists  of  lov^r  and  flat  stones  of  ditferent  sizes 
and  different  colours.  They  are  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  the  town  of  Dohljcran,  and  serve  as  a  barrier  against 
tlic  impetuous  sea  which  breaks  on  them.  They  occupy  a 
surface  of  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and  about  fifteen 
yards  in  breadth  ;  their  height  varies  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
feet  The  manner  in  which  the  diflTerent  stones  are  united, 
excites  the  admiration  of  all  who  observe  them.  The  dike 
has  been  considered  one  of  the  most  ancient  religious  monu- 
ments of  til©  northern  tribes.  All  the  stones  are  polished 
and  joined  without  cement;  one  may  trace  on  them  dilTerent 
figures,  that  appear  to  have  some  connexion  with  the  Scan- 
dinavian mythology. 

The  sands  of  Mecklenburg  abound  with  silex,  and  rest  Sand, 
on  dcposites  of  chalk,  which,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
appears  without  any  covering  on  the  island  of  Rugcn. 
This  statement  may  be  confirmed  by  the  great  quantity  of 
silei,  echinitcs  and  other  shell-fish,  covered  with  particles 
of  flint,  that  are  thrown  on  these  shores ;  besidcs>  the  chalk 
is  visible  in  tlie  pits  and  wells  that  are  dug  in  the  country. 
Although  the  sandy  soil  descends  to  a  considerable  depth,  it 
is  not,  in  many  places,  contiguous  to  the  chaik,  but  separat- 
ed from  it  by  a  stratum  of  argil  mixed  with  vegetable  re- 
mains and  lignites  or  fossil  wood,  which,  as  we  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  contains  probably  the  oucleus  of  amber. 

The  climate  of  Mecklenburg,  though  temperate,  is  ren-  ciimat«* 
dcrcd  moist  from  the  number  of  lakes  and  mai^shcs.    The 
inhabitants  rear  a  great  many  oxen  and  horses,  the  latter 
are  valuable  on  account  of  their  size,  strength  and  swiftness. 

Tlie  agricultural  produce  is  abundant,  it  consists  of  po-  Principiii 
tatoes,  the  ordinary  kinds  of  grain,  hemp,  hops  and  excel-  li^^u' 
toot  pasturagei  that  grows  on  tlie  extensive  and  fruitful 
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every  year,  and  are  called  together  by  the  great  dtike.  It  book 
is  their  oflicc  to  examine  contributions,  and  propose  laws; 
their  opinions  are  presented  in  writing  to  the  prince. 
They  hare  also  the  right  to  make  known  tho  complaints  of 
their  constituents,  and  to  insist  that  abuses  may  be  abolish- 
ed. Private  assemblies  of  the  nobles  are  held  in  the  towns 
M-herc  justice  is  administered,  but  the  sovereign  must  be  in- 
formed whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  convoke  a  pro- 
Tincial  council*  The  most  of  the  towns  have  the  privilege 
of  choosing  their  majors  and  magistrates^  but  every  judge 
is  appointed  by  the  prince- 

The  efforts  made  by  the  German  princes  in  1813,  in  order  Peaiantiy, 
that  their  subjects  might  shake  off  a  foreign  yoke,  induced 
them  to  make  concessions  and  promises,  which  must  ere 
long  be  fulfilled.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  many  pri- 
vations and  h airships  borne  by  tlie  people,  the  sacrifices 
they  made,  rnd  their  licroic  conduct,  must  bo  partly  attri- 
buted to  the  future  improvements,  privileges  and  iinmuni' 
ties  that  were  held  out  to  them  at  the  time.  The  dukes  of 
Mecklenburg,  more  fortunate  than  other  princes,  have  found 
no  obstacles  in  fulfilling  engagemonts  that  are  by  so  much 
the  more  sacred,  as  kings  are  responi^ible  for  abuses,  which 
it  is  in  their  power  to  correct*  At  the  time  of  the  last  coa* 
lition  against  France,  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  levied  ma- 
ny contributions,  and  furnished  an  extraordinary  contingent 
of  19,000  troops  to  the  German  league,  Tlie  abolition  of 
servitude  was  to  have  been  the  reward  of  the  most  numer- 
ous and  most  oppressed  class  of  tho  community.  There 
were  then  some  free  labourers,  but  the  most  of  the  peasants 
could  not  quit  the  domain  to  which  they  belonged  without 
the  permission  of  the  proprietors,  nor  clioose  a  different  way 
of  life  than  that  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  nor  a  dif- 
ferent trade  than  that  of  their  fatliers.  It  was  in  the  power 
of  an  unjust  master  to  prevent  a  peasant  from  marrying, 
and  he  could,  as  Stein  ailirms,  inflict  humiliating  punish- 
ment on  any  whom  he  supposed  negligent  in  performing 
their  task.  Thus  the  peasant  was  wholly  dependent  on  his 
lord,  and  bad  merely  the  right  of  making  known  his  com- 
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meadows*  It  ia  ccrtaiQ  that  huabatidry  has  been  much 
improved^  and  that  wastes  covered  with  marshes  or  sterile 
sandy  have  been  changed  into  fertile  plains  by  tlie  band  of 
man« 

The  great  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  is  made  wp  of 
the  lands  attached  to  tiie  towns  of  Friedland,  Furatemburg^ 
"Weisenbergt  the  burgh  nf  Mirow,  and  New  Strelit^&i  the 
capital.  All  the  rest  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Schwerin, 

The  government^  the  civil  institutionsi  the  distinctions 
that  subsist  between  the  nobles,  burgesaes  and  peasantsyare 
not  widely  different  in  the  two  principalities;  whatever  ob- 
servations may  be  made  relatively  to  the  one,  are  not  inap^ 
plicaUIe  to  the  other;  our  remarks  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
fined to  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  right 
of  primogeniture  regulates  the  succession,  and  ttie  beir  is 
supposed  to  arrive  at  majority  at  the  age  of  eighteen*  The 
younger  princes  arc  entitled  to  appanages,  and  each  of  the 
princesses  receives  a  dowry,  wliich  has  been  estimated  at 
20,000  rix-dollars.  According  to  a  treaty,  concluded  in  the 
year  1442,  between  the  houses  of  Mecklenburg  and  Bran- 
denburgfthc  second  family  succeeds  to  the  principality  after 
the  extinction  of  the  first 

It  appears  from  other  treaties,  of  as  ancient  a  date  as  the 
year  1572,  and  which  Iiave  been  often  renewed,  that  the 
great  duke  must  share  with  the  nobles,  the  right  of  admin* 
istering  justice,  and  imposing  taxes.  Different  assembltes 
watch  over  the  privileges  of  the  d liferent  districts.  Lastly, 
the  nobles  in  th<j  two  du tellies  taake  up  a  separate  body, 
which  has  been  called  the  old  umoii  of  the  counlrtf  (Mte 
Lafides  Unian,) 

Three  provincial  marshals  are  chosen  from  the  lords, 
and  their  office  is  the  higtiest  distinction  that  can  be  attain- 
ed by  a  hundred  and  twelve  uoblo  families.  The  mar- 
shals form  with  eight  counsellors  and  the  deputy  of 
Rostock,  an  assembly  to  which  the  management  of  the 
provinces  is  committed.  Deputies  are  likewise  nominat- 
ed by  the  principal    towns  in  the  dutchy ;    they  meet 
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STcry  yeaff  and  are  called  together  by  tlic  great  duke-  It 
is  their  olllce  to  examine  corktHhutionR,  and  propose  laws; 
their  opinions  are  presented  in  writing  to  the  prince. 
They  have  also  tlic  right  to  make  known  the  complaints  of 
their  constituents,  and  to  insist  that  ahuses  may  be  abolish- 
ed. Private  assemblies  of  the  nobles  are  held  in  the  towns 
where  justice  is  administered,  but  the  sovereign  must  be  in- 
formed whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  convoke  a  pro- 
vincial council.  The  most  of  the  towns  have  the  privilege 
of  choosing  tlieir  mayors  and  magistrates^  but  every  judge 
is  appointed  by  the  prince* 

Tlic  efforts  made  by  the  German  princes  in  1813,  in  order 
that  their  subjects  might  shake  ofT  a  foreign  yoke,  induced 
them  to  make  concessions  and  promises,  which  must  ere 
long  be  fulfilled.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  many  pri*- 
rations  and  hardships  borne  by  the  people,  the  sacrifices 
they  made,  nod  their  heroic  conduct,  must  bo  partly  attri- 
buted to  the  future  iitiprovementSf  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties that  were  held  out  to  them  at  the  time.  Tho  dukes  of 
Mecklenburg,  more  fortunate  than  other  princes,  have  found 
no  obstacles  in  fulfilling  engagements  that  are  by  so  much 
the  more  sacred,  as  kings  are  responsible  for  abuses,  which 
it  is  in  their  power  to  correct  At  the  time  of  the  last  coa- 
lition against  France,  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  levied  ma- 
ny contributions,  and  furnished  an  extraordinary  contingent 
of  19,000  troops  to  the  German  league*  The  abolition  of 
servitude  was  to  have  been  the  reward  of  the  most  numer- 
ous and  most  oppressed  class  of  the  community.  There 
were  then  some  fi'ce  labourers,  hut  the  most  of  the  peasants 
could  not  quit  tlie  domain  to  which  they  belonged  without 
the  permission  of  the  proprietors,  nor  choose  a  different  way 
of  life  than  that  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  nor  a  dif- 
ferent trade  tlian  that  of  their  fathers.  It  was  in  the  power 
of  an  unjust  master  to  prevent  a  peasant  from  marrying, 
and  he  could,  as  Stein  aflirms,  inflict  humiliating  punish- 
ment on  any  whom  ho  supposed  negligent  in  performing 
their  task-  Thus  the  peasant  was  wholly  deitendcnt  on  liis 
lord,  and  had  merely  the  right  of  making  known  his  com- 
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meadowa.  It  is  certain  that  hi]sbandf7  has  been  much 
im]iroved,  and  that  wastes  covered  with  marshes  or  sterile 
Bandy  have  been  changed  into  fertile  plains  hy  the  hand  of 
nian. 

The  great  dutchy  of  Mecklcnbnrg-Strelitz  is  made  up  of 
the  lanJs  attached  to  tfie  towns  of  Friedland,  Furstemburg, 
Weisenberg,  the  burgh  of  Mirow,  and  New  Strelitzt  the 
capital.  All  the  rest  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  familjf 
ofSchwerin, 

The  government,  the  civil  institutions^  the  distinctions 
that  subsist  between  the  nobles,  burgesses  and  peasants^  are 
not  widely  different  iu  the  two  principalities;  whatever  ob- 
servations may  be  made  relatively  to  the  one,  are  not  inap- 
plicable to  the  other;  our  remarks  may,  therefore,  he  eon- 
fined  to  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  right 
of  primogeniture  regulates  the  succession,  and  the  heir  Is 
supposed  to  arrive  at  majurity  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
younger  princes  are  entitled  to  appanages,  and  each  of  the 
princesses  receives  a  dowry,  which  has  been  estimated  at 
20,000  rix-dollars.  According  to  a  treaty,  concluded  in  the 
year  1442,  between  the  houses  of  Mecklenburg  and  Bran- 
denburg, the  second  family  succeeds  to  the  principality  after 
the  extinction  of  the  first. 

It  appears  from  oilier  treaties,  of  as  ancient  a  date  as  the 
year  1 572,  and  which  have  been  often  renewed,  that  the 
great  duke  must  share  w  ith  the  nobles,  the  right  of  admin- 
istering justice,  and  imposing  taxes.  Different  assembli^ 
watch  over  tlie  privileges  of  the  different  districts.  Lastly» 
the  nobles  in  the  two  dutchies  hiake  up  a  separate  body, 
which  has  been  called  the  old  unian  of  the  country  {MU 
Lafides  Urdotu) 

Three  provincial  marshals  are  chosen  from  the  loi^ds, 
and  their  otHce  is  the  highest  distinction  that  can  be  attain- 
ed by  a  hundred  and  twelve  noble  families*  The  mar- 
shals form  with  ciglit  counsellors  and  the  deputy  of 
Rostock,  an  assembly  to  which  the  management  of  the 
provinces  is  committed.  Deputies  are  likewise  nominat- 
ed by  the  principal    towns  in  the  dutchy ;    they  meet 
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^yewr,  ftncl  are  called  together  by  the  great  duke.  It 
is  tlicir  olRco  to  examine  contribution^  and  propose  laws; 
their  opinions  are  presented  in  writing  to  the  prince. 
They  have  also  the  right  to  make  known  tho  complaints  of 
their  constituents,  and  to  insist  that  abuses  may  ho  abolish- 
ed. Private  assemblies  of  the  nobles  are  held  In  tiie  towns 
where  justice  is  adiuinisteretl,  but  the  sovereign  must  be  in- 
formed wbenever  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  convoke  a  pro- 
yineial  council.  The  most  of  the  towns  have  the  privilego 
of  choosing  their  mayors  and  maglstratesi  but  every  judge 
is  appointed  by  the  prince. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  German  princes  in  1813,  in  order 
tliat  their  subjects  might  shake  off  a  foreign  yoke,  induced 
them  to  make  concessions  and  promises,  which  must  ere 
long  be  ful&lled.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  many  pri- 
Tations  and  hai*dsliips  borne  by  the  people,  the  sacrifices 
they  made,  r.nd  their  heroic  conduct,  must  be  partly  attri- 
buted to  the  future  improvements,  privileges  and  immuni- 
tieg  that  were  held  out  to  them  at  the  time*  The  dukes  of 
Mecklenburg,  more  fortunate  than  other  princes,  have  found 
no  obstacles  in  fulfdling  engagements  that  are  by  so  mncli 
the  more  sacred,  as  kings  are  responsible  for  abuses,  which 
it  is  In  their  power  to  correct.  At  the  time  of  the  last  coa^ 
lition  against  France,  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  levied  ma- 
ny contrlbntions,  and  furnished  an  extraordinary  contingent 
of  19,000  troops  to  the  German  league.  The  abolition  of 
servitude  was  to  have  been  the  reward  of  the  most  numer- 
ous and  most  oppressed  class  of  the  community*  There 
were  then  some  free  labourers,  hut  the  most  of  tiie  peasants 
could  not  quit  the  domain  to  which  they  belonged  without 
the  permission  of  the  proprietors,  nor  choose  a  difTcrent  way 
of  life  than  that  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  nor  a  dif- 
ferent trade  than  that  of  their  fathers.  It  was  in  the  powder 
of  an  unjust  master  to  prevent  a  peasant  from  marrying, 
and  he  could,  as  Stein  aOirms,  inflict  Immiliating  punish- 
ment on  any  whom  ho  supposed  negligent  in  performing 
their  task.  Thus  the  peasant  w  as  wholly  dependent  on  his 
lord,  and  had  merely  the  right  of  making  known  his  com- 
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meadowg.  It  is  certain  that  huabandry  has  been  tniich 
improved,  and  that  wastes  covered  with  marshes  or  sterile 
sand»  have  been  changed  into  fertile  plains  by  the  band  of 
man. 

The  great  dutchy  of  Mccklenburg-Strelitz  is  tQade  up  of 
the  lands  attached  to  the  towns  of  Fricdlandi  Furstemburg, 
Weisenhcrg,  the  hurgh  of  Mirow^  and  New  Strelitz^  the 
capital.  All  the  rest  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Schwerin, 

The  government,  the  civil  tnstitutians,  the  distinctions 
that  subsist  between  the  noblesj  burgesses  and  peas  ants,  are 
not  widely  different  in  the  two  principalities  |  whatever  ob- 
ser  vat  ions  may  be  made  relatively  to  the  one,  are  not  inap- 
plicable to  the  other;  our  remarks  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
fined to  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  The  right 
of  primogeniture  regulates  the  Buccession,  and  the  heir  is 
supposed  to  arrive  at  majority  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
younger  princes  are  entitled  to  appanages,  and  each  of  the 
princesses  receives  a  dowry,  wliich  has  been  estimated  at 
20,000  rix-dollars.  According  to  a  treaty,  concluded  in  the 
year  1442,  between  the  houses  of  Mecklenburg  and  Bran* 
denburgythe  second  family  succeeds  to  the  principality  after 
the  extinction  of  tlje  first* 

It  appears  from  other  treaties,  of  as  ancient  a  date  as  the 
year  1572,  and  wliich  have  been  often  renewed,  that  th« 
great  duke  must  share  with  the  nobles,  the  right  of  admin- 
istering justice,  and  imposing  taxes.  Blffcrent  assemblies 
watch  over  tlie  privileges  of  the  diflerent  districts.  Lastly^ 
the  nobles  in  the  two  dutch ies  tnako  up  a  separate  body, 
which  has  been  called  the  old  union  of  the  country  {Mtc 
LandeB  Union,) 

Three  provincial  marshals  are  chosen  from  the  lords, 
and  their  office  is  the  highest  distinction  that  can  he  attain- 
ed by  a  hundred  and  twelve  noble  families.  The  mar- 
shals form  with  eight  counsellors  and  the  deputy  of 
Rostock,  an  assembly  to  which  the  management  of  the 
provinces  is  committed.  Deputies  are  likewise  nominat- 
ed by  the  principal    towns  in  the  dutchy  ;    they  meet 
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'  yeart  and  are  called  together  by  tlio  great  duke.  It 
is  tUcir  office  to  examine  contributions,  and  propose  laws; 
their  opintons  are  presented  in  writing  to  the  prince. 
They  have  also  the  right  to  make  known  the  complaints  of 
their  constituents,  and  to  insist  that  abuses  may  he  abolish- 
ed* Private  assemblies  of  tho  nobles  are  held  in  tlie  towns 
where  justice  is  administered,  but  the  sovereign  most  be  in- 
formed whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  convoke  a  pro- 
Tincial  counciL  Tho  most  of  the  towns  have  the  privilege 
of  choosing  their  mayors  and  magistrates^  but  every  judge 
is  appointed  by  the  prince. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  German  princes  in  1813,  in  order 
that  their  subjects  might  shake  off  a  foreign  yoke,  induced 
them  to  make  concessions  and  promises,  which  must  ere 
long  be  fulfilled.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  many  pri- 
vations and  hardships  borne  by  the  people,  the  sacrifices 
they  made,  r,nd  their  Iieroic  conduct,  must  be  partly  attri- 
buted to  the  future  improvements,  privileges  and  immuni^ 
ties  that  were  held  out  to  them  at  the  time.  The  dukes  of 
Mecklenburg,  more  fortunate  than  other  princes,  have  found 
no  obstacles  in  fulfdliug  engagements  that  are  by  so  nfinch 
the  more  sacred,  as  kings  are  responsible  for  abuses,  which 
it  is  in  their  power  to  correct.  At  the  time  of  the  last  coa- 
lition against  France,  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  levied  ma- 
ny contribntiond,  and  furnished  an  extraordinary  contingent 
of  19,000  troops  to  the  German  league.  The  abolition  of 
servitude  was  to  have  been  the  reward  of  the  most  numer- 
ous and  most  oppressed  class  of  tho  community.  There 
were  then  some  free  labourers,  but  the  most  of  the  peasants 
could  not  quit  the  domain  to  whtcli  they  belonged  wittiout 
the  permission  of  the  proprietors,  nor  choose  a  different  way 
of  life  than  that  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  nor  a  dif- 
ferent trade  than  that  of  their  fathers.  It  w^as  in  the  power 
of  an  unjust  master  to  prevent  a  peasant  from  marrying, 
and  he  could,  as  Stein  affirms,  inflict  humiliating  punish- 
ment on  any  whom  ho  supposed  negligent  in  performing 
their  taisk.  Tlius  the  peasant  was  wholly  dependent  on  his 
lord,  and  had  merely  the  right  of  making  known  his  com- 
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meadows.  It  is  certain  that  husbandry  has  been  mach 
imiirovedf  aiid  that  wastes  covered  with  marsh eB  or  sterile 
sandf  have  been  changed  into  fertile  plains  by  the  hand  of 
man* 

The  great  dutchy  of  Mccklctibnrg-Strelitz  is  made  up  ot 
the  lands  attached  to  the  towns  of  Fricdland,  Furstemburg^ 
Weisenbcrg,  tlj©  burgh  of  Mirow,  and  New  Strelitz,  the 
capital.  All  the  rest  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Schwerin, 

The  government,  tlie  civil  institutions^  the  distinctions 
that  subsist  between  the  nobles,  burgesses  and  peasantSi  are 
not  widely  diflTerent  in  the  two  principalities^  whatever  oh* 
servatioDs  may  be  made  relatively  to  the  one,  are  not  inap-* 
plicable  to  t!»e  other;  our  remarks  may,  therefore,  he  con- 
fined to  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  right 
of  primogeniture  regulates  the  succession,  and  the  heir  ia 
supposed  to  arrive  at  majority  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
younger  princes  are  entitled  to  appanages,  and  each  of  tbe 
princesses  receives  a  dowry,  w  hich  has  been  estimated  at 
20,000  rix-dollars.  According  to  a  treaty,  concluded  in  the 
year  1442,  between  the  houses  of  Mecklenburg  and  Bran-* 
denburg,thc  second  family  succeeds  to  the  principality  after 
the  extinction  of  the  first. 

It  appears  from  other  treaties,  of  as  ancient  a  date  as  the 
year  1572,  and  which  have  been  often  renewed,  that  the 
great  duke  must  sEiare  with  the  nobles,  the  right  of  admin- 
istering justice,  and  imposing  taxes.  Different  assemblies 
watcli  over  the  privileges  of  the  different  districts.  Lastlyt 
the  nobles  in  the  two  dutch ies  make  up  a  separate  body, 
which  has  been  called  the  old  union  of  the  country  (MU 
Latides  Union.) 

Three  provincial  marshals  are  clioscn  from  the  lords, 
and  their  o^ce  is  the  highest  distinction  that  can  be  attain- 
ed by  a  hundred  and  twelve  noble  families.  The  mar- 
shals form  with  eight  counsellors  and  the  deputy  of 
Rostock,  an  assembly  to  which  the  management  of  the 
provinces  is  committed.  Deputies  are  likewise  nominat- 
ed by  the  principal    towns  in  the  dutchy ;    they  meet 


are  caiiea  together 
is  Uicir  oilico  to  examine  contributions,  and  propose  laws; 
their  opinions  are  presented  in  writing  to  the  prince- 
They  have  also  the  right  to  make  known  tho  complaints  of 
their  constituents,  and  to  insist  that  abuses  may  bo  abolish- 
ed. Private  assemblies  of  the  nobles  are  held  in  the  towns 
Ti'here  justice  is  administeretl,  but  tbe  sovereign  must  be  in- 
formed wlienever  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  convoke  a  pro- 
Tincial  council.  The  most  of  the  towns  have  the  privilege 
of  choosing  their  majors  and  magistrates,  but  every  judge 
is  appointed  by  tho  prince^ 

Tho  efforts  made  by  the  German  princes  in  1813,  in  order 
that  their  subjects  might  shake  off  a  foreign  yoke,  induced 
them  to  make  concessions  and  promises,  which  must  ere 
long  be  fulfilled*  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  many  pri- 
rations  and  hardships  borne  by  the  people,  the  sacriOces 
they  made,  r.nd  tlieir  heroic  conduct,  must  be  partly  attri- 
buted to  the  future  improvements,  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties tliat  were  held  out  to  them  at  tho  time.  The  dukes  of 
Mecklenburg,  more  fortunate  than  other  princes,  have  found 
no  obstacles  in  fulfilling  engagements  that  are  by  so  much 
the  more  sacred,  as  kings  are  responsible  for  abuses,  which 
it  is  in  their  power  to  correct.  At  the  time  of  the  last  coa- 
lition against  France,  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  levied  ma- 
ny contributions,  and  furnished  an  extraordinary  contingent 
of  19,000  troops  to  the  German  league*  The  abolition  of 
scrvitadc  was  to  have  been  the  reward  of  tbe  most  numer- 
ous and  most  oppressed  class  of  the  community.  There 
were  then  some  free  labourers,  but  the  most  of  the  peasants 
could  not  quit  the  domain  to  which  they  belonged  without 
the  permission  of  the  proprietors,  nor  choose  a  different  way 
of  life  than  that  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  nor  a  dif- 
ferent trade  than  that  of  their  fatficrs.  It  was  in  the  power 
of  an  unjust  master  to  prevent  a  peasant  from  marrying, 
and  he  could,  as  Stein  atfirms,  inflict  humiliating  punish- 
ment cm  any  whom  he  supposed  negligent  in  performing 
their  task.  Thus  the  peasant  was  wholly  dependent  on  his 
lord,  and  had  merely  the  right  of  making  known  bis  com- 
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plaints  to  the  provincial  inbutmlt  the  legislators  eupposing 
it  unnecessary  to  mitigate  liis  conilitioiij  or  tliat  the  men- 
tion of  his  grievances  was  suftkient  to  get  them  retiressed* 
Because  the  proprietor  was  obliged  to  maintain  hioi  in  yeai^s 
of  scarcity,  to  furnish  him  with  medicines  and  medical  ad- 
vice, w  hen  stifFeriiig  from  disease,  and  to  support  him,  w  lien 
unable  to  labour  from  old  aget  it  was  argued  that  his  condi- 
tion was  preferable  to  tliat  of  a  free  peasant,  who  gained  an 
uncertain  subsistence  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  As  if  the 
consciousness  of  submitting  to  a  shameful  servitude  did  not 
poison  all  the  kindness  that  a  slave  expects  from  liis  master. 
Fortunately  for  Mecklenbyrg,  its  princes  have  been  actuat* 
ed  by  enliglUcned  views  and  proper  feeling  in  determining 
a  question  in  which  many  conflicting  interests  were  involv- 
ed. The  peasants  in  tliat  country  have  enjoyed  since  1820, 
an  invaluable  prerogative,  individual  liberty.  The  country 
must  one  day  experience  all  the  advantages  of  that  great 
improvement,  land  must  be  equally  divided,  and  honest  in- 
dustry may  enable  those  to  become  proprietors,  who  were 
formerly  attached  to  tlie  soil. 

It  is  no  longer  doubted  that  the  division  of  land  among  a 
numerous  class  of  i*roprictors,  increases  the  affluence  and 
prosperity  of  a  country.  The  ducal  domains  in  Mecklen- 
burg are  not  less  than  four-tenths  of  the  whole  surface,  the 
nobility  possess  five-tenths,  and  the  remaining  tenth  is  the 
property  of  the  towns.  The  peasants  cannot  as  yet  acquire 
land,  but  contributions,  imposts  and  extraordinary  taxes 
arc  paid  by  evei  y  class  of  the  comninnity*  The  conipa ra- 
ti vely  small  number  of  iutiabitants  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  these  causes;  the  two  dutcbies  are  equal  in  extent  to 
720  square  leagues,  the  population  amounts  to  486,000, 
or  on  an  average  for  every  square  league  to  675  indi- 
viduals, a  number  tliat  might  be  much  more  considera* 
ble  in  a  country  which  is  in  other  respects  so  well  govern- 
ed. It  lia«  been  observed  however  tbat  the  number  of  in- 
habitants w  as  not  so  great  before  the  year  1 820^  and  that 
it  has  always  augmented  since  tliat  period.  Thus  the  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  population  results  as  a  necessary  cou- 
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sequence,  fi*ofn  the  abolitiori  of  slavery,  which,  like  the  har- 
pies in  the  fable,  occasions  a  pestilence  whet-evcr  it  exists. 

The  reigning  families,  and  the  most  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  two  dutch ics  arc  Lutherans,  or  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, they  adfiere  to  the  Augsburg  confession*  The 
clergy  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  consistories* 
The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  Calvinists,  Catholics  anil 
Jews,  all  of  them  arc  allowed  the  public  exercise  of  their 
worship.  One  may  observe,  beside  temples  and  synagogues^ 
convents  that  are  now  inhabited  by  the  daughters  of  nobles 
and  burgesses*  The  purpose  of  the  last  institutions  has 
been  changed  since  the  reformation,  the  indaence  and  au- 
thority of  the  bishops  have  been  transferred  to  the  no- 
bles. The  Jews  obtained  all  the  rights  of  citizens  in 
1813,  but  the  children  sprung  from  the  marriage  of  Jewish 
and  Catholic  parents  must  be  brought  up  in  the  Christian 
faith. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  of  the  towns  in  the  great 
dutchy  of  Strolitz,  indeed  there  are  not  any  of  much  im- 
portance. Stargard,  which  is  commanded  by  an  old  castle, 
weed  only  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  porcelain  and 
cloth  manufactories,  for  its  population  is  little  more  than 
1000  souls.  Friedbnd  contains  4000,  but  the  preparation 
of  tobacco  is  the  only  brancii  of  industry  in  which  its  in- 
habitants are  engaged.  New-Brandenburg,  on  the  lake  of 
Tollen,  is  peopled  by  5000  souls,  its  trade  consists  in  spi- 
rits, cloth,  linen  and  cotton  manufactures.  Alt-Strelitz  or 
Old-Strctitz  is  a  town  of  3000  inhabitants,  and  many  of 
them  are  employed  in  dressing  leallier,  or  preparing  to- 
bacco. The  largest  buildings  are  a  workhouse  and  a  lu- 
Oitic  asylum.  Neu-Strelitz  or  New-Strelitz,  the  capital, 
has  been  remarked  for  the  regularity  with  which  it  is  built, 
all  its  straight  and  broad  streets  terminate  in  a  common 
centre.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  highest  courts  in  the  coun- 
try; the  principal  buildings  are  the  ducal  palace,  a  gymna- 
sium, a  fine  school  of  arts,  and  a  seminary  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  are  to  become  schoolmasters.  I'he  popa- 
latton  is  upwards  of  5S00  souls,  and  its  trade  consists  chiefly 
in  iron^  cutlery  and  arms. 
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The  towns  are  larger  and  mopo  numerous  in  the  great 
dutchy  of  Schwerin.  Wismar  is  situated  on  a  gulf,  it  eon- 
tains^  according  to  Hansel,  SS52  inhabitants*  Spacious 
docks  for  buiiding  ships  Lave  been  erected,  hut  the  other 
public  works  arc  comparatively  insignificant.  The  church 
of  St.  Mary  is  the  largest  of  any  in  the  town,  and  in  it 
are  preserved  several  relics  that  are  connected  with  mira- 
culous traditions.  Rostock  on  the  Warnow  is  the  most 
important  town  in  the  country,  its  population  amounts  to 
15,300  souls;  the  expenses  of  it«i  university,  which  still 
possesses  some  celebrity,  are  defrayed  by  tlte  great  duke 
and  the  mayor  of  the  town.  Other  seminaries  of  learning 
might  be  mentioned,  and  also  a  society  of  natural  history 
that  has  been  long  established,  several  distinguished  na- 
turalists are  included  in  the  nuiuher  of  its  mcnihers.  The 
principal  huildings  are  the  mint,  the  arsenal,  the  dock-yards, 
the  convent  and  nine  cliurches,  in  one  of  them,  that  of 
St*  Mary,  may  be  seen  an  urn  in  which  the  heart  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Grotius  is  deposited*  The  town  enjoys  several 
important  privileges,  it  fixes  the  amount  of  its  contrihu- 
tions,  possesses  the  right  of  navigating  and  fisliing  in  the 
Warnow,  and  ditrerent  immunities  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  specify.  Tlio  salt  water  baths  at  Dohbcrin,  in  the 
nciglihourhood  of  the  town  are  well  known  on  account  of 
the  healing  virtue  that  is  attributed  to  them,  and  they  are 
perhaps  the  most  commodious  and  the  best  built  of  any  in 
Germany. 

Schwerin,  formerly  Scbwelfe,  contains  a  population  of 
10,237  inhabitants;  it  is  situated  between  two  lakes,  the 
largest  or  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  upwards  of  five 
leagues  in  lengtii  from  north  to  south.  Schwerin  is  divid- 
ed into  tlie  old  and  new  town,  the  last  of  wliicli  lias  been 
said  to  be  better  huilt  than  any  other  in  Mecklenburg,  yet 
there  are  not  many  public  huildings;  some  churclies,  a 
synagogue,  the  mint  and  an  hospital  are  all  that  can  he 
mentioned*  The  ducal  palace  is  huiJt  on  an  island,  and 
situated  near  the  middle  of  the  lake  Schwerin*  In  the 
interior  of  the  castle  is  a  gallery  of  valuable  paintings  to- 
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gether  with  a  collection  of  coins  and  medalB,  and  a  mnseuni 
of  natural  liiatorj.  The  gardens  though  visited  by  stran- 
gersi  are  inferior  to  those  round  the  castle  of  Lewis- 
burg,  a  country  seat  belonging  to  the  duke,  ahout  live 
leagues  from  Schwerin.  Nothing  indeed  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  tbese  gardens^  they  are  situated  in  the  midst  of 
B  line  country!  and  planned  with  great  taste  after  ttie  Eng- 
lish manner* 

The  trade  of  Schwerin  consists  chiefly  in  spirits,  clotli 
and  tobacco. 

The  commerce  of  the  great  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg  has 
been  gradually  increasing ;  but  of  all  its  ports,  that  of  Ros- 
tock or  rather  Warnemunde,  which  is  dependent  on  the 
town  of  Rostock,  is  the  most  frequented.  The  number  of 
vessels  that  enter  it  every  year,  amounts  nearly  to  seven 
hundred.  Grain,  butter,  cbeese^  tobacco,  naval  timber, 
borses,  oxen  and  pigs  are  the  principal  exports  of  the 
country.  It  receives  oil,  tallow  and  hemp  from  Russia; 
wines  from  France;  iron,  herring  and  cod  from  Sweden; 
tin,  lead,  coal  and  different  manufactures  from  England. 
Commerce  might  be  much  increased  in  the  interior,  if  the 
old  roads  were  improved,  or  new  ones  made,  if  canals  were 
opened,  by  which  easy  communications  might  be  formed 
in  every  direction,  and  the  labour  of  cutting  them  is  facili- 
tated by  the  great  number  of  lakes  in  the  country* 

The  revenue  and  military  force  arc  Ytvj  different  in  the 
two  great  dutchies.  Three  tliousand  six  hundred  troops  arc 
paid  by  government  in  Schwerin,  and  the  revenue  amounts 
to  £,400,000  florins*  The  population  of  Strelitz  does  not 
exceed  76,000  souls,  a  corps  of  700  men  is  maintained,  and 
the  total  revenue  is  not  more  than  50,000  florins. 

It  is  necessary  to  traverse  Hanover  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  petty  state,  which  extends  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Lower  Weser*  Tho  great  dutchy  of  Holstein-Oldenburg 
is  limited  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea,  on  tlie  east  by 
the  river  that  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  in  every 
other  direct  too  by  the  kingdom  of  Uanover.  The  extent 
of  its  surface  may  be  equal  to  two  hundred  and  ninety -two 
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leagues^  ant!  the  population^  according  to  the  last  census, 
ivhich  was  made  in  182S,  amounts  to  196,000  souls,  or  on 
an  aY{?rago  to  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  individuals  for 
every  square  league ;  on  the  whole,  thereforCf  the  country 
19  in  proportion  to  its  size  less  populous  tlian  Mecklenburg, 
But  the  great  duke  is  the  sovereign  of  more  states  than 
Oldenhurgy  he  rules  over  two  small  and  remote  principali- 
ties* The  first  or  Lubeck  is  surrounded  by  Uolstein^ 
and  distant  about  forty  leagues  from  the  town  o{  Olden- 
burg; the  second  or  Birkenreld  on  tho  banks  of  the 
Nahe,  is  more  than  eighty  leagues  to  the  south  of  the  same 
capital.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  tlie  three  states 
aix  not  less  than  240,700  persons,  and  as  they  are  scatter- 
ed over  a  surface  of  three  hundred  and  forty -one  square 
leaguest  the  two  principalities  are  proportion  ably  better 
peopled  than  the  dutchy,  so  that  the  average  term  of  the  po- 
pulation subject  to  tho  great  duke  is  not  less  than  seven 
hundred  and  six  individuals  for  every  square  league. 

Little  Is  known  concerning  the  ancient  inhabitants^  it  is 
agreed,  howevert  that  they  belonged  to  that  Cimbro-Saxoti 
race,  which,  before  the  fourth  century  of  tiie  Christian 
era,  possessed  the  lands  near  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine  and  the 
shores  of  tho  Nortli  Sea-  The  conntrv,  it  cannot  be 
doubtedy  was  more  marshy  at  that  remote  period  than  at 
present  J  a  great  part  of  itj  indeed,  must  have  been  uninha- 
bitable, TItese  ancient  tribes  of  hunters  and  fishers  were 
mostly  collected  near  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jahde. 
Princes  of  Sigefroi  I,  the  sixth  descendant  in  direct  lino  from  Wit- 
oid«nburg.  m^inci  the  Great,  is  mentioned  by  some  authors  among  the 
princes  of  Oldenburg,*  It  is  certain  that  Christiern  of 
Oldenburg,  was  succeeded  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  his 
son  Tlieodoric,  who  was  surnamed  tho  Fortunate,  proba- 
bly on  account  of  his  marriage  with  Hedwige,  the  heiress  of 
Sleswick  and  llolstein.     The  same  prince  was  the  father 
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of  Christicrn  the  I,  who  rcigTied  in  Denmarki  and  of  Ge- 
rard liis  successor  in  the  dutcfjj  of  Oldenburg-  Gerard  was 
styled  the  Warlike,  because  he  frequently  made  war  against 
Chrislierni  and  endeavoured  to  de|)rivo  him  of  the  stateSf 
which  w^cre  left  him  by  his  mother-  He  had  the  misfor- 
tune, however,  of  being  vanquished,  and  made  prisoner,  not 
hy  a  warrior  like  himself,  hut  by  Henry  of  Schwartzenhnrg, 
irchbishop  of  Bremen,  and  bishop  of  Munstcr,  by  wh^m  ho 
was  sent  into  exile,  an  event  that  tended  probably  to  short* 
en  liis  life;  he  died  in  France  in  the  year  1500-  In  these 
days  there  were  other  causes  of  offence,  and  other  scandals 
in  the  church,  besides  that  of  seeing  ecclesiastics  engaged  in 
war,  and  sullied  with  blood  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  de- 
scendants of  Gerard  reigned  over  Oldenburg,  but  Antony 
Gontier,  the  last  of  these  princes,  having  died  without  heirs, 
his  states  passed  in  1GG7  into  tlie  house  of  Denmark,  from 
which  they  were  transferred  in  1773  to  the  great  duke  Paul, 
afterwards  emperor  of  Russia;  the  principality  was  at  the 
fiame  time  changed  into  a  dutchy.  Paul  coded  the  dutchy 
in  1785  to  his  cousin  Peter  Frederick  William,  a  member 
of  the  ducal  family  of  Uolstcin-Goitorp.  But  the  dutchy 
Vf2iS  annihilated  in  1810,  and  th©  territory  added  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  which  made  up  a  new  French  department^ 
the  Mouths  of  the  Wescr,  Three  years  afterwards,  the 
prince  was  enabled  by  the  political  changes  in  Europe  to 
enter  his  dominions.  Lastly,  in  1815,  the  congress  of  Vi- 
enna conferred  on  hira  the  title  of  great  duke,  and  ceded 
to  him  the  principality  of  Birkcnfcld,  which  has  been  alrea- 
dy mentioned;  the  emperor  of  Russia  made  over  to  himi 
much  about  the  same  time,  the  seigniory  of  J  ever. 

The  dutchy  of  Oldenburg  is  on  the  whole  a  low  country, 
but  some  heights  which  extend  along  the  coast,  defend  it 
against  ttio  encroachments  of  the  sea.  Tiic  land  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  is  ricli  and  fruitful,  but  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try is  sandy  and  unproductive.  The  sand  rests,  as  in  Meck- 
lenburgt  on  a  deposite  of  chalk. 

The  same  appearatices  are  observed  in  the  principality  of  Predoui 
Lubeck,  but  the  soil  and  the  rocks  in  Birkcnfeld  are  widely  "**"*** 
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different,  and  much  more  interesting  to  the  geologist.  It  is 
well  known  that  an  immense  quantity  of  agates,  Jaspers  and 
calcedonies  are  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  o{  the  villagQ 
of  Obersteinj  it  is  also  known  that  the  industry  of  the  in- 
Labitants  has  been  directed  to  the  natural  wealth  of  their 
country,  the  imiiortancc  of  which  shall  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained. It  is  sutlicient  at  present  to  state  the  conflictiog 
opinions  of  the  best  writers  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
rocks  from  which  these  agates  are  obtained. 

The  rocks  form  extensive  hills,  tliey  arc  hard  and  of  a 
blackish  colour;  they  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  which 
Haity  designates  by  the  name  of  aphanikstsuch  at  least  ap- 
pears in  all  probability  to  bo  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated 
writer."^  But  it  has  been  affirmed  by  a  Belgian  geologist 
Uiat  these  hills  are  the  products  of  the  ocean,  and  of  the  in* 
termediate  formation,  which  has  succeeded  that  of  gtanite.f 
M.  Humboldt  supposes  their  formation  slill  more  recent, — 
contemporaneous  with  those  deposites  of  red  sandstone  and 
porphyry  that  accorapan/  the  vast  strata  of  coal4  Lastly, 
Fanjas  and  Cordicr  believe  the  rocks  of  Obcrstein  to  be 
volcanic  products*^  Although  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide 
amidst  so  many  opposite  opinions,  all  of  them  supported  by 
distinguished  geologists,  we  are  led  from  the  analogy  be- 
tween these  rocks  and  others  of  a  volcanic  nature,  to  attri- 
bute to  them  a  common  origin. 

Some  parts  of  Oldenburg  are  fruitful  in  pasturage;  the 
inhabitants  rear  sheep,  oxen  and  a  great  many  horses, 
which  are  almost  as  much  prized  as  those  of  Mecklenburg. 
The  most  of  the  peasants  keep  pigs  and  geese,  of  which 
the  quills  are  exported  into  diOerent  parts  of  Germany. 
The  climate  too  is  favourable  to  bees,  but  it  is  only  in  cer- 
•  tain  parts  of  the  country  that  they  can  be  kept  with  ad- 
vantage. The  most  of  tlic  interior  is  ill  adapted  for  agri- 
culture, and  covered    in   many  places  with  heaths    and 

•  D'Aubuision  de  VoUin,  Trmit^  de  GeoBtifsie,  torn,  il.  p*  224. 

t  M.  OmaliuB  d'H alloy.  Journal  tka  Mijies,  torn,  xxlv.  pp,  136,  UK 
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marshes;  one  may  travel  for  several  hours  in  the  south*  book: 
west  districts  witUout  seeing  a  tree  or  a  single  habitation,  cxix. 
It  may  thus  be  easily  belit-vcil  tliat  tiie  gruin  produced  is  ' 
inade(]uate  to  the  consum|itioii  of  ttie  iuliabitants.  None 
of  the  forests  are  extensive^  indeed  it  might  be  dilHcuU  to 
supply  even  the  wealthiest  classes  with  fuel,  were  it  not 
for  !!ie  facility  with  whicli  peats  may  he  obtained*  Among 
the  plants  that  are  cultivated,  are  hops  and  lint,  the  first 
is  used  in  the  numerous  breweries,  tiie  second  in  the  ma- 
nufactories, that  have  been  erected  in  different  parts  of  the 
coontry.  Not  the  least  portion  of  the  territorial  wealth 
consists  in  flocks  and  herds*  Tlic  wtml  is  not  only  used 
in  making  clotEi ;  stocking  weavers  purchase  a  great  part 
of  it;  the  commerce  produced  by  that  branch  of  industry, 
is  constderahlft  for  the  value  of  the  stockings  that  are  made 
in  the  districts  of  Kltjppenburg  and  Veclita,  and  afterwards 
exported  or  sold  in  the  country,  amounts  every  year  to 
100,000  crowns. 

lluinling  or  the  highest  district  in  the  country  forms  a 
large  and  sandy  heath  suBiciently  provided  with  herbage  te 
afford  pasture  for  siieep;  the  inliabitants  have  no  other 
riches  than  their  flocks  and  bees*  Their  sheep  supply 
them  with  coarse  wool,  and  their  bees  jield  a  great  quan- 
tity of  honey.  The  peasants  quit  tlie  higfi  region  in  the 
spring,  and  cnrrj  their  hives  along  with  them  to  the  low 
northern  plains,  wlierc  many  of  the  fields  are  sown  with 
rape.  After  that  plant  has  been  reaped,  they  transport  their 
bees  to  the  marshy  districts  in  whicli  buck  wheat  is  culti- 
Tated^  they  remaiu  there  until  the  heather  in 'their  own 
country  is  covered  with  flowers. 

It  might  be  worth  wiiile  for  travellers  to  ohserve  more 
minutely  the  manner  of  life,  customs  and  industry  of  these 
peasants.  Ttie  state  of  society^  which  wcfuld  be  thus  exht- 
litt«Hl,  niight  he  fotrnd  to  be  similar  in  some  respects  to  that 
of  !*everal  wandering  tribes  tfiat  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
The  sea  afid  river  fisliings  in  the  country  of  Oldenburg  are  Fiihing*. 
v«ry  productive,  they  furnish  the  means  of  employment  and 
subsistctioo  to  a  great  many  individuals. 
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The  most  northern  part  of  the  dutchy  is  exposed  to  a  cold 
and  humid  atmosphere,  which  may  bo  accounted  for  from 
its  (jroxiinity  to  the  sea,  and  also  Trotn  t!ic  fitrm  of  tlio  Uay 
of  JahdPt  a  gulf  that  penetrates  into  tire  land  to  the  distanco 
of  sixteen  miles,  and  \h  no  called  from  the  little  river  tliat 
falls  into  it  The  district  that  borders  on  the  bay,  is 
stibjrct  to  violent  noi'th  wiiid,s»  the  cold  season  lasts  Itmger 
than  In  the  rest  of  the  country,  although  the  spring  and  the 
summers  throughout  Oldenhurgarc  later  than  in  other  parts 
of  Germany,  situated  under  the  same  parallel.  The  evening 
and  nights  are  often  very  cold  in  the  midst  of  summer,  and 
the  sudden  change  of  temperature  has  been  considered  tho 
cause  of  dangerous  and  frequent  diseases. 

The  German  is  spoken  hy  the  OldenburgherB,  hut  it  isnot 
supposed  that  tlM*y  speak  it  well,  at  all  events  their  pronun- 
ciation has  been  condemned  hy  German  purists. 

A  great  portion  of  tht^  inhahitunls  arc  Lutherans,  theru 
are  liouever  a  c<jnsidfrablc  numher  of  Catholics*  many  Cal- 
vinists  and  several  Jrws;  no  political  restraints  are  iujpos- 
cd  on  the  di  fie  rent  sects.  The  Lutherans  arc  in  posses- 
sion of  a  liundred  and  one  churches,  of  which  the  govern- 
ment is  committed  to  three  supeiintendanls.  A  moderator 
presides  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Calvinists*  The  Catholics 
have  not  fewer  than  thirty-seven  parishes,  and  all  of  tliem 
arc  subject  to  the  inspection  of  a  dean.  A  consistory  is  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  court  that  llic  Lutherans  acknowlrdge, 
and  its  jurisdiction  extends  not  only  over  their  di [IV rent 
churches,  but  also  over  tlicir  different  seminaries  and  places 
of  education* 

Tfic  great  duke  of  Oldenburg,  as  the  sovereign  of  the 
country,  is  at  the  head  of  a  su|iremc  council,  to  his  de- 
liberation every  matter  of  importance  is  intrusted.  The 
different  memberi  of  the  administr*ition  ar(^  rcspon»»ihlu  to 
another  council,  over  which  the  minister  of  the  duke  pre- 
sides* A  third  couticil  regulates  the  revenuo  and  expen- 
diture* 

A  court  of  chancery,  and  a  court  of  appeal  are  the  high- 
est   tribunals^    and    tho    subordiaate    olUcerd    ai*€   magi- 
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strates  and  bailiffs.  The  country  is  divided  into  districts^ 
bailiwicks  and  parishes*  TIiq  magistrate  of  each  district 
judges  in  tlie  first  iustancc,  but  ins  decision  may  be  revoked 
by  the  court  of  chancery,  from  wliich  the  parties  are  at  li- 
berty to  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  justice, 

Oldenburg,  tlie  capital  of  tlie  dutcliy,  and  tlio  most  im-  Oldenburg. 
portant  town  from  its  population,  which  amounts  to  five 
thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Hase  and  the  Ituute.  Tiie  town  is  well 
built,  the  liouses  are  large,  the  streets  are  broad  and 
straight  U  is  surrminded  by  two  suburbs^  and  it  appears 
from  the  census  of  1823,  that  the  number  of  houses  was  at 
that  time  equal  to  six  hiuidred  and  fifty.  Three  churches, 
as  many  hospitals,  a  gymnaHium  tliat  possesses  no  mean  re- 
-  putalioiu  and  a  seminary  tliat  is  set  apart  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  are  to  become  sclioolm asters,  are  tlie  most 
useful  institutions*  The  small  harbour  of  Oldenburg  com- 
municates with  the  North  Sea  by  means  of  the  Uunto  and 
t)i«  Wescr-  The  inliabitants  cari-y  on  a  trade  in  sugar, 
tobacco,  soap  and  leather*  Oldenburg  is  the  birtliplace  of 
Lubin,  a  writer  of  great  learning,  who  died  in  1821;  he 
was  the  autlior  of  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  nature  and  origin 
of  evil,  and  also  of  very  curious  and  erudite  commentaries 
on  Anacreon,  Perseus  and  Juvenal;  these  works  were  at 
one  time  much  read,  they  arc  now  only  consulted  by  few 
scholars.  The  great  duke  has  a  casUe  at  Oklenburgt  but  he 
resides  generally  at  Rastcde,  a  place  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  town, 

Delmenfiorst  on  the  Delnie,  is  peopled  by  two  thousand 
inhabitants;  a  fair  is  held  in  it  every  year,  during  wliich 
a  great  many  horses  and  oxen  are  sold.  fVUdeshuugenf  a 
town  that  contains  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhahitants, 
is  chiefiy  remarkable  on  account  of  its  leather  woi'ks  and 
cloth  manuf;\ctnries*  Salerltint!^  which  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  marshy 
district,  and  its  inhabitants,  originally  FrieslanderSf  have 
retained  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  ancestors.  The 
people  of  both  sexes^  finim  the  age  of  five  to  the  most  ad- 
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vanced  period  df  life,  employ  tiseir  leisure  hours  in  knit- 
ting stockings.  Varcl,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  JuEide,  cuiitaius  a  iii>pulutiuii  of  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred individuals;  it  is  a  place  of  cousiderable  trade^  and 
the  entrauce  of  vessels  into  ita  harbour  h  rendered  easy'  hy 
the  tides. 

We  hare  thus  briefly  enumerated  the  most  important 
towns  in  tlui  great  dutcfiy  of  Oldenburg*  It  ought  to  bo 
remarked^  that  many  of  tl»c  marshes  have  of  late  years  been 
drained  by  government;  sluices  and  canals  have  been  con- 
structed to  servo  as  outlets  for  the  waters.  These  opera- 
tions, undertaken  and  continued  at  a  great  expense^  must  bo 
one  day  attended  with  beneficial  resultB, 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Olden- 
burg possesses  two  small  pri uci pal i ties,  those  of  Lubeck  • 
aiifl  Birkenfeld,  The  town  of  Lubec  k,  and  the  territory 
attaclied  to  it,  «hall  be  afterwards  more  fully  mentioned  ; 
they  form  no  part  of  the  fir^t  pritici[»ali1y,  which  ought* 
perhaps  to  be  called  Eutin  or  Utina,  from  its  capital,  tl^at 
is  situated  on  a  lake  i>f  the  same  name.  Eutin  is  a  small 
but  well  built  town,  of  which  the  population  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  equal  to  two  thousand  five  liundred  souls.  It  pos- 
sesses a  gymnasium  and  a  large  castle.  Tlie  jirinripality 
of  Lubeck  is  peopled  hy  twenty  thousand  inljabitants,  who 
are  almost  all  Lutherans;  its  surface  is  not  less  than  twen- 
ty *six  sf|iiare  leagues  or  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  English 
square  miles. 

A  small  territory,  whicli  formed  at  one  time  a  part  of 
the  French  department  of  the  Sarre,  and  which  has  been 
since  raised  into  a  principality*  contains  20,000  inhabitants, 
that  are  scattered  over  a  surface  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
English  Brpiare  miles. 

Birkenfeldj  whicli  is  situated  on  the  Nahe*  is  rather  a 
burgh  than  a  town ;  its  population  amounts  to  fourteen 
hundred  individuals,  and  its  trade  consists  chiefly  in  iron. 
Obersteiii,  another  burgh  of  the  same  sort,  but  more  inte- 
resting from  the  industry  of  itB  inhabitants,  is  situated  in 
a  small  valley  on  the  Nahe.     There  are  not  fewer  than 
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^M  twenty  mills  in  which  diflfcrcnt  articles  of  riirniture,  Jewclsi 
H  and  precious  stones^  Buch  as  agates,  calcedony^  cornelians, 
^^  jaspers  and  lapis  lazuli  arc  cut  and  pulishcd.  Men,  women  ' 
^  and  cliildrcn  arc  constantly  enijjloyed  in  preparing  and  liii- 
^m  L%liing  the  difierent  articles,  whicli  are  exported  to  most 
H  countries  in  Eun)[>e,  hr  in  no  oilier  place  is  that  sort  of 
^f  work  so  well  executed,  or  at  so  little  expense.  The  annual 
exports,  it  is  supposed,  are  sold  for  i,' 12, 500,  and  they  con* 
^m  sist  mo^itly  of  ear-rings,  snuff-boxed,  seals,  bracelets  and 
H       necklaces* 

H  The  naturalist  Faujas  has  given  an  account  of  the  manner 

^       in  which  hard  stones  are  worked  in   Oherstein.*     A  great 

I  part  of  the  population  are  employed  in  hollowing  and  pol- 
ishing agates,  A  cutting  mill  consists  of  a  tree  that  serves 
as  an  axle  for  several  miUstoncs,  which  are  moved  by  a 
current  of  water  by  means  of  a  large  wheel  and  others  of 
smaller  dimensions.  A  workman^  seated  on  a  hori/.ontal 
plank,  holds  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  wood»  to  which  an  agato 
is  attached,  and  rubs  it  aguinst  a  millstone  that  revolves 
rapidly,  and  is  constantly  moistened  by  a  small  stream  of 
water.     The  millstones  are  made  of  very  hard  sandstone 


of  a  reddifili  colour  ;  in  some  of  them  channels  or  furrows 


and  diflTerent  angles  arc  cut,  and  tlie  men  use  them  with 
much  skill  in  executing  any  delicate  or  complicated  piece  of 
work.  Wheels  and  cylimlerji  of  soft  wood  are  made  to 
move  by  strong  straps  of  leather,  that  are  attached  to  the 
two  extremities  of  tlie  tree  on  which  the  millstones  revolve. 
These  wheels  and  cylinders  are  used  in  giving  the  last  po- 
lish to  the  different  works,  and  that  part  of  the  labour  is 
generally  committed  to  women*  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  any  machinery  made  of  soft  wood  must  be  wholly  use- 
less in  polishing  the  hard  agates  that  are  fasiiioned  by  the 
millstones ;  it  ought  to  he  mentioned,  therefore,  that  the  wheels 
and  cylinders  are  covered  with  a  tine  paste  made  of  some 
hard  uubstanec  reduced  to  powder. 

*  Vojrago  Geolo^quc  k.  Obemeiil-nAtio^es  du  Museum,  torn,  vi*  pt  53,  &c. 
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The  workmen  at  Obpratein  refuse  to  give  strangers  aey 
inrornialioti  concerning  tlip  nature  of  litis  sul»stauce»  or  the 
place  fifim  wKich  tlicy  obtain  it*  If  an  o[»iniiin  may  bo 
forinecl  from  Ha,  colour,  it  b  probably  an  amalgam  or  com- 
position. It  is  thus  tliat  they  are  enabled  to  give  a  fvno 
lustre  to  their  works  and  to  srli  Ihcm  at  a  motlerato  price* 
M,  Faiijas  after  much  trouble  and  fruitless  research  disco- 
vcred  the  place  in  which  the  powder  was  obtained.  It  is 
found*  says  Chat  writer,  on  the  liills  in  the  neighbourhood, 
a!id  is  nothing  more  tljan  a  sort  of  argil  formed  from  por- 
phyry in  a  fitate  of  decomposition.  It  consists  pr-incrpall/ 
of  felds|iath  tliat  lias  undergime  by  the  action  of  water  and 
the  atmosphere  alterations  analogous  to  those  by  which  the 
same  substance  is  changed  into  the  white  clay  that  is  called 
kaolin,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcehiin.  It  may 
be  dillicult  to  conceive  how  the  vases  and  sntiff- boxes  made 
at  Obei^tein  can  be  hollowed  on  large  millstones.  But 
when  these  articles  are  made,  cones  <jf  sandstone  of  diflTcrent 
diameters  are  substituted  for  the  small  woodeii  ^i  heels  that 
have  been  already  mentioned.  On  these  cones,  which  turn 
with  great  rapidityi  it  is  not  difHcult  to  hollow  a  large  piece 
of  agate. 

Tlie  military  establishment  in  the  great  dutchy  of  Hoi- 
stein  Oldenburg  amounts  to  two  thousand  men,  its  revenue 
is  not  less  than  1,500,000  llonns,  and  its  finances  are  in  a 
state  of  prospei'ity,  that  may  excite  the  admiration  of  great- 
er nations.  The  national  debt,  which  was  equal  in  IB! 7  to 
485^744  dollars,  or  X 85,00 5,  has  been  since  liquidated  by 
means  of  judicious  retrenchments,  and  advances  made  by 
the  great  duke. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover,  formerly  an  electorate,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  east 
by  Holstein,  Mecklenburg  arul  the  Prussian  province  of 
Saxony,  on  the  soutli  by  tlie  dutchy  of  Bi-unswick  and 
the  great  dutctty  of  the  Kbine,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Low  countries.  Its  surface  is  about  1,9.>2  square  leagues, 
or  11,592  English  square  miles.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants cannot  be  less  than  1^463,7001  so  that  the  population 
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for  every  square  mile  is  nearly  equal  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  individuals. 

Hanover  is  one  of  Uie  northern  states  tlvat  was  once  in- 
habited by  tlie  S axons,  wlio  invaded 'Eiighind.  FotMnerly 
a  rude  and  warlike  people,  tlit'y  are  now  peaceably 
settled  in  the  country,  w  hiuh  their  ancestors  conquered  ; 
formerly  devoted  to  rapine  or  plunder,  ajid  fond  of  a  wan- 
dering life,  tliey  are  now  civilized,  beneficent  and  attached 
to  their  country.  They  appear  to  have  lost  every  trace  of 
their  ancient  origin,  except  their  bravery  and  love  of  liber- 
ty. Their  ancestors  worshipped  sanguinary  and  revenge- 
ful gods,  their  descendants  jiractiae  the  virtues  inculcated 
ill  a  religion  of  mercy.  The  Hanoverians  were  part  of 
the  Citubror Saxon  branclii  which  was  divided  into  several 
nations  and  tribes.  The  Longobardi  or  Vinuli  inliabited 
both  hanks  nf  the  Elhe;  the  Chemif  as  has  been  already 
remarked  in  the  account  of  Oldenburg,  possessed  the  lands 
at  tl»c  mouth  of  the  Weser  j  the  Fu&i  occupied  the  country, 
vbicb  now"  forms  tlie  territory  of  illldesheim;  and  the 
Chcrmci^  who  mixed  at  a  later  period  with  the  Franks^ 
were  settled  in  the  ilartz  forests* 

The  names  of  some  mountains,  and  of  several  places  iu 
the  country,  arc  connected  with  the  different  divinities 
that  were  adored  by  the  early  inhabitants.  Sonnenherg 
fiignifio^  the  mountain  of  the  suut  and  the  termination 
horn^  which  occurs  in  several  names  i^  probably  connected 
with  the  moon,  that  was  worshipped  and  typified  by  iho 
horns  of  a  crescent,  Biel*  was  the  name  which  the  north- 
ern nations  gave  to  the  god  of  vegetation,  and  to  the  sjje- 
cial  protector  of  tlie  Hercynian  forest.  The  same  word  is 
still  applied  to  dilTerent  places  in  Germany.  The  word 
osterUf  which  signifies  easier,  a  derivative  from  ost^  \s 
beUeved  by  many  Germans  of  the  present  day  to  have 
been  the  name  of  a  planetary  festival,  which  was  abolished 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Anliquai-ies  are  too 
apt  to  draw  incorrect  iuferenccs  from  a  ouoiber  of  stones. 
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fancifully  arranged  or  grouped  together  on  hills*  plains 
and  forests.  If  siich  a  system  were  ado|*tcd,  it  might  be 
easy  to  trace  tlic  dniidical  worsliip  in  almost  every  counlry 
on  the  earth ;  and  without  doiiht  similar  monuments  migtit 
be  found  on  the  top  of  mount  Brocken, 

The  electoral  family  of  Hanover  is  f^pnmg  from  the  an- 
cient house  of  Brunswick,  Ernestua  Augustus,  the  young- 
est son  of  George,  duke  of  Drunswick,  was  the  founder  of 
the  family.  That  prince,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Osna* 
brtick  in  1665,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  HanoA-er,  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  brother,  who  was  the  titular  duke 
of  the  principality.  Ernestus  soon  hecamc  a  great  general^ 
and  rendered  so  important  services  to  the  empire  that  Li-o- 
pidd  raised  him  tt»  tlie  rank  of  an  elector,  and  made  the 
dignity  liercditnry  in  his  family.  His  son,  George  Lewis, 
Was  proclaimed  King  of  England  in  1712,  after  the  death 
nf  Qneen  Anne;  and  that  prince,  whose  father  Iiad  been 
bishop  of  Osnabruch,  was  a  firm  supporter  of  protestantism, 
Gi^at  Britain  thus  obtained  possession  of  Hanover,  to 
which  it  continued  to  add  new  slates  until  the  year  1802; 
by  this  means  it  got  a  footing  on  the  continent,  and  was 
enabled  to  take  more  or  less  inteiTst  in  continental  affairs, 
according  to  circnnistiinces.  Tho  league  that  it  formed 
against  F^rance,  gave  the  last  power  a  pretext  for  contpier- 
ing  Hanover,  wfticli,  in  cauformity  to  a  treaty  concluded 
in  1806,  belonged  for  some  montlis  to  Prussia,  and  w^as 
afterwards  divided  by  Naprdeon  between  France  and  the 
kingdom  of  Westplialia,  whicli  he  had  lately  founded.  It 
was  not  until  181:j  tliat  Hanover  was  restored  to  England; 
the  following  year  it  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  and  was 
afterwards  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  East-Friesland  and 
other  territories. 

From  the  shores  of  tho  sea,  to  the  sontliern  extremity  of 
Hanover,  the  land  rises  gradually  in  the  direclitni  of  tho 
Hartz  mountains;  many  ramifications  that  extend  from 
tlicm,  are  situated  in  the  kingdom.  The  hind,  near  the 
sea,  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  districts,  which  are  wa- 
tered by  tho  Lower  Elbe  and  the  Lower  Wcscr,  ia  chiefly 
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formed  by  alluvlnl  ilcpositcs,  brought  down  hy  iheso  two  book 
rivers*  It  is  often  exposed  to  inundationsp  the  destruc'-  C3tis. 
tive  effects  of  wliich  can  only  be  prevented  by  dikes  ' 
and  embankments.  The  great  number  of  marslies  in  the 
same  part  of  the  country,  proves  sufficiently  the  recent  for- 
mation of  the  land»  or  tlie  comparatively  short  period  since 
it  emerged  from  the  water-  The  same  remark  is  applica- 
ble to  the  western  districts  that  are  watered  by  the  Emu. 
Tfiese  districts  are  not  productive,  but  the  most  aterile 
lands  are  the  heaths  or  downs  of  Lunenhurgh  and  Verden, 
situated  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  and  tlje  plains 
of  Meppcn  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ems-  In  three  poor 
di^itricts  so  ill  adapted  fur  agriculture,  the  traveller  passes 
through  coLintnes  covered  with  sand,  forests  of  fir  trees, 
heaths  and  marsh cs»  A  portion  of  the  maraliy  districts 
near  the  territory  of  Bremen  has  been  cultivated,  but  much 
time  and  labour  must  be  spent  before  any  impi'ovement 
can  be  discernible  tn  the  vast  heaths  of  Lunenburghy 
that  occupy  from  cast  to  west  an  extent  of  sixty  mileSf 
and  not  much  less  than  the  same  distance  from  south  to 
north,  or  from  Cell  to  Harbnrgh*  The  land  in  tbo 
iicig\ibourhood  of  Bentbeim,  consists  mostly  of  Immense 
heaths,  covered  in  drffeiTnt  places  with  marches  and  stag-  ' 
nant  water*  Considered  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  the 
countries  that  have  been  mentioned,  belong  to  tbe  most  re- 
cent formation,  to  the  one  that  Itas  been  called  ternartj* 

The  sea  near  tbe  town  of  Slade,  not  far  from  tbe  mouth  rowii 
of  tbe  Elbe,  carries  along  with  it  at  every  tide,  the  remains 
of  trees  different  from  those  which  now  grow  on  the  land. 
Blumcnbach  considers  them  to  be  fossil ;  they  are  brownt 
black  and  almost  always  bituminous.  They  arc  real  lig^ 
nites,  and  tbeir  preficnce  proves  that  the  sea  covers  a  more 
recent  land  than  the  chalk,  of  which  tbe  traces  have  been 
seen  on  the  shores  of  tbe  Baltic. 

The   second   or  calcareous  formation  is  observable    to-  Harts* 
wards  tbe  Uarlz,  and   extends  along  a  line   drawn  from 
west  to  east,  from   Osnabruck   to  llauover.     It  rests  on 
the  chain  of  the  Uartz,  which  rises  like  an  island  in  tbe 
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midst  of  the  territory.  The  moutitains  that  form  the  chain 
are  mostly  composed  of  granite^  and  they  are  more  precipi- 
UniH  on  tho  south  than  on  tfie  north.  All  of  them  are  not 
situated  in  Hanover,  it  lias  been  already  seen  that  part  of 
t!*ein  belong  to  Prussia,  but  as  we  have  only  described 
Jlount  Brocken  in  our  account  of  the  Prussian  provinces,  it 
is  necessary  to  enter  into  some  details  concerning  that 
mountainous  and  metallic  region* 

The  flartz  form  part  of  the  country,  which  the  ancients  de- 
nominated  the  Herrynian  forest,  fSylva  Hercyniu^J  It  has 
bren  obscrverl  hy  diflTerent  writers  that  the  analogy  between 
the  Latin  and  German  names  proves  that  the  former  has  been 
derived  from  the  German  word  Uartzwald.  The  country,  il 
cannot  he  denied*  was  in  ancient  times  covered  with  im- 
mense forests  of  fir  trees.  But  thts  German  writers  have 
proceeded  a  step  further,  they  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover tlie  etymology  of  the  word  hartz ;  some  aftirm  that 
it  comes  from  kartt  the  origin  of  which  is  unquestionably 
Germanic,  and  the  signification  accords  sufliciently  with  the 
rugged  appearance  of  these  mountains,  and  perhaps  with 
the  harsh  physiognomy  of  their  inhabitants.  Other  wri- 
ters liavo  derived  the  word  from  Uertha,  the  namo  of  an 
ancient  divinity  that  was  supposed  to  inltabit  the  woods 
and  mountains.  Tlie  last  derivation  is  rendered  probable 
from  tlie  circumstance,  that  a  word  analogous  to  hartz  was 
aj^plied  by  the  Germans  to  denominate  all  the  mountainous 
chains  in  their  country,  and  it  is  thus  easy  to  account  for 
the  immetiHe  extent,  w-hich  the  Romans  assigned  to  the 
Here)  nian  forest.  Led  into  error  by  a  generic  term  apjili* 
cable  to  many  places,  ll*ey  believed  in  tlie  existence  of  a 
country,  coveicd  with  mountains  and  forests  that  occupied 
the  grenter  part  of  Germany* 

Julius  Ceesar  aiHrms  that  the  Uercynian  forest  is  sa 
hrojid  that  it  requires  nine  days'  march  to  cross  it,  and  so 
long  that  no  German  can  travel  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  in  sixty  days*^    It  bas  also  been  supposed  that  the 

*  Cvtai^a  ComoMmaiici,  Etrak  VI* 
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name  of  the  Hartz  was  derired  from  tlie  fir  trees,  whicii  in  BtjoK 
ancient  times  overtopped  the  peaked  summits  of  these  cxix. 
mountains,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  probahle  etymo- 
logy,* Hartz  is  at  present  the  German  word  for  rosin»  and 
it  18  natural  to  suppose  that  the  use  which  they  made  of 
that  vegetable  substance,  and  its  value  in  excliangerorotiicr 
cooimoilities,  induced  them  to  give  Its  name  to  llie  moun- 
tains from  which  it  was  obtained  in  great  abundance.  The 
chain  of  the  Hartz  is  about  seventy-five  miles  in  length 
and  twenty  in  breadth*  Steep  summits,  valleys,  wooda 
and  marshes  form  a  natural  labyrinth,  from  which  it  is  aK 
Eno5it  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  extricate  himself  witliout 
a  guide. 

The  limestone  rests  on  the  granite  rocks  of  t!iis  chain,  caverns* 
and  in  it  arc  observed  several  caverns,  less  remarkable  for 
their  numerous  and  intricate  windings  tlian  for  tlje  enor- 
mous quantity  of  fossil  bones  which  are  contained  in  tlicm, 
80  much  so,  tliat  they  may  be  considered  immense  natural 
charnel-houses,  in  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  many 
animals  different  from  any  at  present  existing  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth*  Such  phenomena  attest  the  important 
changes  that  have  happened  in  our  planet*  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  caverns  are  those  of  Licorne  and  Ban- 
maan.  The  first  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  castle  of 
Schartzfels,  and  consists  of  five  grottos  that  communi- 
cate Willi  each  other  by  numerous  sinuations,  wliich  must 
be  past  both  in  going  down  and  in  returning  from  tlie  cave. 
The  second,  which  is  much  larger,  consists  likewise  of  the 
same  number  of  cavities  placed  on  different  levels.  The 
height  of  the  first  above  the  second  grotto  is  equal  to  tliirty 
feet.  It  is  necessary,  after  having  mounted  and  descended, 
to  pass  a  rapid  declivity  that  leads  to  a  subterranean  gal- 
lery partly  filled  with  water,  and  situated  below  the  grottos, 
In  that  gallery,  which  is  seldom  visited,  are  contained  ujany 
Vnes,  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  tigers,  hyenas  and 
bears  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  any  that  cati  be  seen 
at  present 

•  Strabo,  Book  Vil* 
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Several  streams  \\'liich  enlarge  the  Elbe  and  the  Wesep, 
take  tlieir  ri«e  from  the  II arlzmuu stains.  Tlie  fFitches^ 
Fountain  {He,ten  Brunncn)  is  among  tlie  number  of 
theeo  8[>rjngH;  its  name,  as  a  travcHer  rcmarkci],  inilicates 
certain  superstitions  iiractices  of  tlie  ancient  inhabitants  in 
that  country,*  After  Cliristianity  was  established  by  th© 
sword  of  Charlemagne,  priestesses  visited  the  fountain^ 
performed  their  rites  at  it,  and  the  Christians,  confounding 
their  ceremonies  with  the  worship  of  demons,  termed  the 
fipring  bj  the  name  which  it  stiU  retains.  It  is  situated  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  feet  below  the  summit  of  Mount 
Brocken,  and  emits  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  and  limpid 
water.f 

The  Hartz  mountains  have  been  long  known  on  account 
of  their  mines;  the  silver  veins  are  for  the  most  part  situ- 
ated in  the  territory  of  Hanover;  tliey  are  embedded  in 
the  fissures  of  a  sandy  rock,  which  is  now  generally  known 
by  the  German  name  of  Grmtwacke.  Tlic  remains  of  ve- 
getables and  marine  animals  are  contained  in  the  same 
rock.  The  other  metals  which  are  worked,  are  lead,  iron, 
copper,  zinc  anil  even  gold ;  sulphur  and  arsenic  are  also 
obtained.  Marble,  slate,  sharping  stones  and  several  kinds 
of  argil  are  observed  in  different  parts  of  the  range.  There 
are,  besides,  many  mineral  springs,  but  those  at  Limmer 
and  Pyrmont  are  tlie  most  frequented* 

It  has  been  remarked  that  t!ierc  are  few  places  in  Eu- 
rope, where  the  art  of  the  miner  is  so  well  undei'stt>od  as 
in  the  Hartz  mountains.  The  workmen  employed  in  the 
mines,  form  a  distinct  population  of  56,000  individuals, 
whose  ancestors  migrated  from  Franconia.  The  fiist 
strangers  that  settled  on  these  mountains,  were  sent  by 
Charlemagne;  but  during  the  eleventh  century,  a  new  co- 
lony was  invited  to  work  the  mines  at  Ran*melsbcrg,  which 
were  at  that  time  discovered.  Their  descendants  are  ca- 
iily  recognised  by  their  black  uniforms  and  red  fcathers- 
Thcy  are  arranged  like  soldiers  into  companies,  and  their 
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commaiKlers  are  engineers,  whose  rank  corresponds  with  book 
that  of  geiieralst  colonels  and  lieutenants*  The  men  are  "^^"^ 
attached  to  t!ie  service,  and  the  utmost  harmony  reigns 
amongst  ttiem*  The  most  of  them  are  fond  of  the  chase^ 
a  favourite  amusement  of  their  ancestors ;  they  are  distin- 
gui«iLed  too  hy  their  love  of  music,  and  their  partiality  for 
the  songs  of  their  country.  Their  frank  and  rural  Jiosjjita- 
Ijty  may  be  considered  another  quality  common  to  them 
with  their  forefatliers.  Strangers  seldom  visit  them,  but 
those  who  do  so  are  always  made  welcome. 

Few  lakes  are  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  in-  Lakei. 
deed  there  are  only  three  that  arc  worthy  of  notice.  The 
first  h  the  Steinhundermeerf  and  the  second,  the  Dumerste, 
the  latter  abounds  in  fish,  and  its  surface  is  about  three 
miles  in  bread th,  and  six  in  length.  But  the  most  remark- 
able of  them  all,  is  the  lake  of  Jordan  In  East  Friesland ; 
it  extends  a  considerable  distance  under  ground,  and  the 
land  above  it,  says  Stein,  is  sufficiently  solid  to  support  the 
weight  of  carriages. 

The  climate  of  Hanover  is  in  most  places  mild;  the  na-  cumit*, 
lives  boast  of  its  salubrity*  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  thts 
humidity  of  tlic  low  and  marshy  grounds  is  unwholesome, 
and  the  temperature  in  a  great  part  of  the  country,  extreme- 
ly variable.  The  winters  are  severe,  and  the  weatl»er  is 
sometimes  cold  in  summer.  The  dews  and  vapours  wliich 
rise  from  the  ground  in  the  same  season,  about  sunrise  and 
eunset,  are  often  fatal  to  invalids.  The  north-west  wind 
bfows  frequently  during  winter,  the  east  wind  in  spring, 
and  the  south-west  prevails  in  summer  and  partly  in  au- 
tumn. The  influence  of  these  winds,  and  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  are  very  unwholesome. 

It  need  not  excite  surprise  after  this  account  of  the  cli-  DjsDa«?f, 
raate,  that  different  maladies  are  not  uncommon  in  Hanover, 
If  the  month  of  July  be  very  warm,  the  inhabitants  are  ex- 
|Kised  to  epidemical  diseases.  But  the  most  common  dis- 
eases are  nervous  and  intermittent  fevers,  phthisis,  paralysis 
and  apoplexy. 

The  natural  wealth  of  Hanover  consists  in  its  sea  and 
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riTer  fishings^  in  the  game  that  abound  in  Its  fores ts,  fields 
and  tnarsheB,  in  the  cattle  that  are  fed  oti  Its  pastuff's,  in 
its  vegetable  proiItictianRt  and  lastlj,  in  the  mines  that  are 
contained  in  its  mountains.  Adhering  to  these  divisions, 
according  to  which  few  countries  can  be  compared  with 
Hanoveri  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  each  of 
them. 

Since  the  year  1792,  the  time  that  George  the  Third 
granted  encouragement  to  the  whale  fisheries^  many  Iiavo 
act  out  every  season  to  the  shores  of  Greenland.  But  the 
fisheries  on  tlie  coasts  of  Hanover,  are  very  productive. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  are  abundantly  stocked  with  different 
kinds  of  fisir,  such  as  perch^  barbel,  carpt  pike^  t routs  and 
eels  of  a  very  large  size. 

Planks  and  timber  well  adapted  for  tlie  construction  of 
small  vessels  are  obtained  from  the  forests*  Fire  wood,  it 
is  true,  is  very  dear,  but  as  several  coal  mines  are  worked, 
that  inconvenience  is  in  a  great  measure  obviated.  Many 
decayed  fir  trees  are  observed  in  the  woods ;  the  cause  of 
their  decay  has  been  attributed  to  the  ravages  of  an  insect, 
^hich  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Bogtrichns  typographus 
of  the  naturalist  Fabricius.*  The  fact  however  may  be 
considered  doubtful,  for  that  insect  has  been  seldom  known 
to  attack  living  trees*  There  are  many  very  large  oaks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cell.  Stein  assures  us  that  he  has 
measured  some,  which  were  near  the  ground  more  than  forty 
feet  in  circumference,  and  near  the  branches  upwards  of 
twenty-five, 

Ttie  forests  alford  shelter  for  stags,  roe-deer,  wild  boars, 
hares  and  rabbits,  but  fortunately  for  tlie  farmer,  their 
number  has  much  decreased  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  marshes  abound  with  different  water  fowl,  and  many 
ortolans  are  killed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Osnabruck.  It 
is  principally  in  the  Hartz  range  that  the  wolves  are 
formidable  from  their  number  and  size.  The  horned 
cattle  are  not  large^  but  the  oxen  and  sheep  en  the  tnoun- 
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tains  are  said  to  be  of  an  excellent  kind.  The  Hano-  book 
Terian  horse  is  considered  very  valuable;  wJietlier  it  bo  cxix, 
owing  to  abundant  pastures  and  the  great  quantity  of  oats  ' 

that  are  culiivatedt  or  whether  the  race  be  indigenous  to 
the  country,  it  is  certain  that  strangers  are  often  astonished 
at  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  the  horses  that  are  seen 
in  the  wagons  of  the  peasantry.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Arab  and  southeni  breeds  have  been  cross- 
ed with  those  of  the  norths  and  have  never  succeeded  in 
Hanover* 

The  wool  ill  the  country  is  iti  general  coarse  and  of  a 
bad  qualityi  but  it  has  been  improved  since  the  time  that 
government  encouraged  the  introduction  of  Spanish  sheep. 
The  inhabitants  io  some  of  the  districts  gain  a  considerable 
profit  by  the  sale  of  their  poultry  ;  and  the  rearing  of  bees 
is  found  to  he  a  lucrative  emp|f>yment.  In  spring,  when 
the  meadows  are  enamelled  w^th  Howers,  the  peasants^  who 
in  that  season  have  no  otljcr  occupation^  leave  their  vil- 
lagesy  collect  these  valuable  insectsi  and  fill  perhaps  60,000 
hives. 

The  principal  wealth  of  Hanover  consists  in  the  produce  Mincaw 
of  the  mines ;  not  less  than  75,000  hundredweights  of  iron 
are  obtained  every  year,  5000  of  lead,  7000  of  copper,  and 
40,000  marks  of  silver*  The  working  of  the  copper  mines 
furnishes  besides  2000  hundredweights  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, or  vitriol. 

Agriculture  is  not  in  an  advanced  state  in  the  kingdom.  Agrkut- 
The  waste  lands  are  \erj  extensive,  and  no  attempts  to  drain  ^^"' 
any  part  of  the  marshes  have  originated  from  government* 
It  is  admitted  that  agricultural  societies,  which  are  now  es- 
tablished in  large  towns,  have  proposed  some  improvements; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  time  may  be  con^ 
sumed  before  such  societies  can  enligliten  the  mass  of  pro- 
prietors and  peasants^  adverse  to  innovation,  and  guided  by 
routine*  The  agricultural  products  are  hay,  oats*  the  ordi- 
nary kinds  of  gratn^  maise^  beans^  potatoes^  and  lastly^  hemp 
and  Uat 
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The  fruits  in  Hanover,  with  the  exception  of  the  apple, 
are  neither  so  large,  so  good,  nor  so  ahurulant  as  those  in 
France,  The  vine  is  only  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  the 
grapes  are  princi pally  consumed  by  the  wealthy,  little  or  no 
^vine  is  made  from  it,  and  it  does  not  often  arrive  at  perfect 
maturity. 

The  manufactures  of  the  kingdom  are  not  of  the  best 
quality*     The  natives  are  more  disposed  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  a  foreign  country  than  to  cultivate  the  landi  op 
gain  a  livelihood    in   their  own*     Stein  supposes  that  the 
number  of  individuals,  who  migrate  every  year  to  Holland, 
cannot  be  less  than  16,000,     The  Hanoverians  have  succeed- 
ed, however,  in  tlie  manufacture  of  tobacco,  soap,  different 
woollen  stuifd,  and  particularly  in  the  art  of  working  iron 
and  copper,     A  great  many  hands  are  occupied  in  spinning 
thread,  and  weaving  linen.     The  annual  produce  of  the 
manufactories  in  the  territories  of  Lunenburgh,  Bremen, 
Osnabrnck,  Hoy  a  and  DiephoHz  has  been  said  to  amount  to 
5,500,000  florins.     People  of  both  sexes  are  employed  in 
spinning,  and  there  ai^  village  girls  in  the  district  of  Cell, 
who  can  spin  in  the  space  of  nineteen  hours,  more  than  se- 
venty-eight skeins  of  thread.     But  the  linen  manufactured 
in  Hanover,  is   much  inferior  to  that  of  Prussia  and  FHcs- 
land*     There  are  many  tan  works  in  the  countryt  yet  tb« 
leather  is  not  considered  good*     Jewels,  lace  and  d liferent 
articles  of  luxury  are  better  made  in  Hanover  than  in  many 
European  countries* 
Indutirj;         The  carriage  of  exports  and  imports  has  been  facilitated  by 
excellent  roads  and  by  steam -boats  that  are  every  day  ascend- 
ing or  descending  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  the  Ems  and  the  AU 
ler.    l*lie  transit  trade  with  the  north  of  Germany  lias  risen 
into  considerable  i  m  p«j  r t  an  ce,     A  mo  n  g  t  h  e  1  ar ge  c  o  m  m  ere  i  al 
towns, ought  lobe  mentioned  Munden,  where  lliree  hundred 
and  seventy  vessels  arrive  annually  by  the  Wcscr,  a  hundred 
and  ten  by  the  Wcrra,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  by   the 
Fulda»     Seven  hundred  and  fifty  wagons  pass  every  year 
along  the  roads  that  lead  to  the  south-east  of  Germany,  and 
a  hundred  and  thirty-five  along  the  roads  that  communi- 
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cato  with  the  soutli-west  of  tlio  same. country.  Some  writ-  Book 
crs  have  calculated  tfiat  the  expense  of  exportation  amounts  cxix. 
annually  to  450,000  dollars,  or  nearly  £  67,000,  — — ^-^ 

According  to  Hassel  the  population  was  equal  in  1822jto  Population. 
1,463,700  individuals;  it  was  distributed  In  seventy  towns^ 
a  hundred  and  seventeen  lurglis,  eleven  hundred  and  five 
villages  or  parishes,  four  thousand  and  twenty-four  hamlets, 
and  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  manors  and  farms.  Th© 
surface  of  the  country  is  not  less  than  1946  Frcncli  square 
leagues,  or  11,676  English  square  miles.  There  were 
more,  therefore,  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  inhabi- 
tants for  every  English  square  mile. 

Previously  to  the  year  1823,  the  kingdom  was  divided  Poiitjci^i 
into  eleven  pi'ovinces,  but  as  these  provinces  were  very  un- 
equally circumscribed,  the  country  was  divided  in  the  same 
year  into  seven  governments,  which  may  be  shortly  men- 
tioned.^ 

The  government  of  Hanover  is  made  up  of  the  ancient  Govens-" 
principality  of  Kalenberg,  and  the  counties  of  Hoya  and  ^^^ 
biepholtz.     It  contains  thirty -two  bailiwicks  and  nine  in- 
dependent tribunals. 

The  government  of  Hildcsheim,  formed  by  the  principali- 
ty of  tbe  same  name,  those  of  Gottingen  and  Grubenhagenf 
and  the  county  of  Holinstcin,  contains  thirty-seven  baili- 
wicks and  twenty-five  tribunals- 

Thc  government  of  Lnnenburg  comprehends  the  princi- 
pality of  the  san^e  name.  There  arc  thirty-seven  baili- 
wicks and  eight  independent  tribunals. 

The  government  of  Stade  is  composed  of  tlic  dutchles  of 
Bremen,  Vcrden,  and  the  country  of  Ilodcln.  It  is  divided 
into  sixteen  bailiwicks  and  twenty -eight  tribunals* 

The  government  of  Osnabruck  comprehends^  in  addition 
to  tliat  principality,  the  counties  of  Lingen  and  Benlhelm, 
and  the  circles  of  Meppen  and  Kmsbuhren.  The  number 
of  baiUwicks  is  not  more  than  nine. 
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The  goTernmcnt  of  Aorich  is  made  op  of  the  ancient  pro- 
vince of  East  Frieslaml  ;  it  possesses  twelve  bailiwicks^ 
and  five  indejietiilent  courts. 

Lastly,  the  higli  council  of  the  mines  at  Klausthal,  holds 
the  rank  of  a  government^  and  extends  its  jurisdiction  over 
tho  Upper  Hartz  (Ohcrhartz)*  This  concession  was  made 
to  it  on  account  of  the  privileges  wliich  the  miners  have  en- 
joyed for  ages.    It  posses.scs  only  one  bailiwick. 

According  to  the  calculations  of  Hasscl,  the  number  of 
Jews  in  Uanover  amounts  to  six  tliousand  seven  hundred, 
and,  according  to  Stein,  to  Hftecn  thousand,  but  the  last 
number  seems  to  be  too  great.  It  appears  from  tlie  most 
authentic  sources  of  information,  which  we  have  examined^ 
that  the  number  of  Lutherans,  or  of  those  who  adhere  to  the 
Augsburg  confession,  may  amount  to  eleven  hundred  thou- 
sand,  the  reformed  or  Calvinists  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  the  catholics  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand, 
tlie  number  of  Jews  to  thirteen  thousand,  and  of  Mennonites 
to  fiva hundred* 

The  Lutherans  have  their  pastors,  superintendents  ami 
general  superintendents,  wlio  are  subject  to  the  consistories 
of  Uanover,  Osnabruck,  Aurich,  Ilildesheim,  Stade  and 
Ottendorf.  Tlio  Calvinists  have  their  ministers  and  con- 
fiistories ;  the  Catho]ics,  their  priests  and  bishops,  under 
the  direction  of  tEie  archbishops  of  Osnabruck  and  Ililde- 
sheim* Tlie  ancient  chapters  have  been  restored  in  the  go* 
vernmcnt  of  Hanover;  and  all  the  monasteries  and  church 
lands,  which  were  not  sold  during  the  foreign  domination, 
are  concentrated  in  the  government  of  Ilildesheim*  A  com- 
mittee of  the  chapters  lias  been  instituted,  whose  ofljce  it 
is  to  collect  the  revenue  of  these  lands,  and  to  purchase 
Buch  as  were  sold  or  alienated  during  the  Westphaiian  go- 
vernment. The  rental  of  these  properties  is  added  to  a 
general  fund,  out  of  which  certain  pensions  are  paid,  he- 
sides  the  expenses  of  the  chapter,  and  whatever  is  connect- 
ed with  the  catholic  worship.  The  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  manage  this  fund  was  ratified  by  government  in 
1816,  and  since  that  period  it  h^is  raised  a  loan  on  the  ac- 
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curity  of  the  lands  that  are  to  be  redeemed.     Btit  the  pro- 
prietors, who  are  unwilling  to  part  with  their  estates,  may 

retain  them  by  paying  a  sum  that  must  ho  laid  out  in  tho 

endowment  of  universities,  and  other  Bcicntific  institutions 
in  tbe  kingdom* 

Hanorer  is  an  hereditary  kingdom,  independent  of  the  GoT«m- 
crown  of  England.  It  is  ruled  by  a  governor  general,  a  °'*°*' 
prince  of  the  blood,  who  on  any  ini|)ortant  affair  takes  tho 
advice  of  the  king  at  London,  w  here  his  majesty  may  he  as- 
aisted  by  a  council  of  Hanoverians.  But  according  to  tho 
constitution,  if  the  crown  of  England  passes  to  a  female^ 
that  of  Hanover  belongs  to  the  nearest  male  relative  of  tho 
sovereign.  The  government  of  tbe  kingdom  is  partly  feu- 
dal and  partly  representative.  The  legislative  department 
is  committed  to  two  ctiamhers  that  assemble  annually.  But, 
according  to  a  decree  passed  in  1814,  several  customs  rela^ 
live  to  feudal  rights,  which  were  abolished  by  the  French 
government,  have  been  renewed.  The  ancient  laws  and 
customs  of  the  country,  are  also  put  into  force,  until  a  new 
code,  which  is  at  present  forming,  has  been  arranged.  Jus* 
tice  is  administered  in  the  bailiwicks,  tho  different  tribunals, 
a  court  of  chancery,  and  a  supreme  court. 

The  Hanoverian  army  consists  in  time  of  peace  of  twelve  Standine 
thousand  men,  and  the  landxvehr  or  militia  of  eighteen  ^^"*3f» 
thousand.  It  appears  from  a  law  passed  in  1817,  that 
every  individual  without  distinction  of  rank  must  enter  the 
tDilitia  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  An  exception  has  been  made 
in  favour  of  clergymen,  infirm  persons,  professors,  military 
men  who  have  served  during  six  years,  and  only  sons,  who 
have  lost  a  brother  on  tho  field  of  battle.  The  privilege  of 
finding  substitutes  is  only  granted  to  students  of  divinity. 
The  landwehr  is  reviewed  every  year,  and  detaclnnents  are 
exercised  every  Sunday,  except  in  the  time  of  harvest.  The 
duties  of  a  horse  police  are  performed  by  the  royal  corps  of 
provincial  dragoons. 

Uaring  entered  into  some  details  concerning  the  produc-  Towni. 
tioiiSi  population,  government  and  military  establishment  of 
HanoveTf   we  shall   endeavour  to  describe  its    principal 
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towna  Haoover  or  the  capital  is  situated  on  a  sandy  plain 
at  tho  coniuenco  of  two  small  rivers,  the  Leine  and  the 
Ibmo|  the  first  ib  navigable,  and  Hanover  is  thus  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  Old  and  the  New  Town.  The  most  of 
the  houses  arc  huilt  of  brick»  and  the  new  streets  are  'spa- 
cious and  regular.  The  Old  Town  was  only  a  fortress  in 
the  year  1130,  but  in  UTS  it  obtained  the  rank  and  pri- 
vileges of  a  city*  The  New  Town  conlains  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  houses,  a  suburbs  which  consists  of  near- 
ly five  hundred.  The  population  amounts  to  twenty-four 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  elevation  of  the  soij  is  not  less 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Uanovcr  is  adorned  by  fruitful  mea- 
dowsi  picturesquo  scenery,  and  the  Linden^  a  ftno  public 
walk.  The  town  at  a  distance  resembles  a  large  garden, 
in  which  houses  and  steeples  covered  with  plates  of  copper, 
arc  intcrHpersed-  The  illusion  is  increased  by  the  courso 
of  the  Leine,  that  winds  round  the  town*  On  approacli- 
ing  the  city,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  streets  and  houses  are 
agreeably  shaded  with  rows  of  poplar  and  lime  trees.  A 
great  degree  of  activity  is  observable  on  the  streets,  and 
some  of  the  buildings  are  remarkable  for  tiie  elegance  of 
their  architecture,  which  contrasts  well  witli  the  German 
and  Gothic  style  of  several  ancient  liabitatbns. 

The  finest  public  buildings  are  the  palaces  of  the  king 
and  the  viceroy,  the  arsenal  and  the  opera.  The  temple  of 
botiour,  or  a  monument  erected  to  Leibnitz  is  no  unworthy 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man.  A  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, a  French  church  and  four  others  may  be  mention- 
ed among  the  different  places  of  worship. 

Students  and  all  those  who  devote  their  time  to  litera- 
ture or  science,  may  find  Hanover  no  disagreeable  resi- 
dence. The  society  of  natural  history  is  entitled  to  celebri- 
ty from  its  labours  and  researches.  The  school  of  artil- 
lery and  fortification  is  conducted  on  an  excellent  plan. 
The  institutions  by  which  the  difterent  hranches  of  know- 
ledge are  diffused,  are  creditable  to  the  authorities.  The 
Lutheran   gymnasium,  the   Jewish    seminary  and   many 
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other  schools  arc  not  tb©  only  proofs^  which  govomment  baa 
giTcn  of  its  solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  the  people*  A 
normal  school  or  a  seoiinary  for  tlio  instruction  of  those 
who  are  to  become  schoolmasters^  may  be  considered  a  model 
of  its  kind.  Both  sexes  are  taught  the  useful  branches  of 
education^  as  well  as  the  more  supcrlicial  accomplishments* 
Thus,  the  instruction  of  a  girl  is  not  confined  to  ethicst  re- 
ligion, music  and  drawing,  but  extends  to  whatever  is  like- 
ly to  be  of  use  to  her  as  the  mother  of  a  family.  Boys  ar© 
taught  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  to  draw  plans  and  other 
branches  of  education,  which  on  many  occasions  may  be  very 
usefuL  Their  time  is  not  wasted  in  learning  what  the  world 
and  its  distractions  are  likely  to  make  them  soon  forget;  in 
France  they  are  kept  eight  years  at  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
Hanover,  English  and  F>encb,  geometry  and  natural  philo- 
sophy are  essential  parts  of  education,  Hebrew  and  archai* 
ology  are  considered  indispensable  in  the  schools  of  divini- 
ty* The  Georgian  institution,  in  which  nobles  are  educat- 
ed, and  those  only  w  bo  are  to  cuter  the  army,  has  been  con- 
ducted on  such  a  plan  as  to  qualify  the  pupils  for  holding 
civil  as  well  as  military  employments-  It  might  take  up 
ton  much  time  to  give  an  account  of  the  diiferent  scientific 
collections  in  the  town,  from  the  museum  of  natural  histo- 
ry, the  antiquities  and  medals  in  the  palace  of  the  king  to 
the  public  library,  which  consists  of  200,000  volumes. 

The  useful  arts  are  not  in  a  very  advanced  state,  but  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  the  town  have  rapidly  increased 
since  the  peace,  and  it  carries  on  at  present  a  considerable 
trade  with  Bremen  and  Hamburg*  We  might  mention  its 
sugar  works,  distilleries,  tobacco  mills,  porcelain  and  linen 
manufactories,  and  particularly  its  embroidery,  which  is 
sold  for  a  high  price  in  Germany. 

The  Germans  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Hanover  speak 
with  admiration  of  the  royal  palace  of  Hernhausen,  Mont- 
brilliant,  the  gardens  of  >Valmoden,  and  other  country  seats 
belonging  to  different  individuals.  But  these  places,  at 
which  a  stranger  may  look  for  a  few  minutes,  hardly  merit 
any  description.    Besides,  caprice  or  bad  taste  seems  to 
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BOOK  have  preyailed  bo  tmich  in  tlio  different  arrangements  and 
exix*  ornamentSi  tbat  few  strangers  admire  them#  One  may 
wonder  at  the  great  size  of  the  fountain  at  Hernhausent 
which  rises  nearly  to  the  same  height  as  that  at  St,  Cloud, 
but  emits  a  mucli  greater  body  of  water.  In  majesty  and 
grandeur  the  building  is^  iiifiuitely  surpassed  by  Versailles. 
I  Little  can  be  said  of  the  regular  and  gloomy  hedge  rows 
in  the  different  gardens,  if  it  be  oot  that  they  serve  to  re- 
mind ua  how  much  tlie  uniformity  of  art  is  inferior  to  the 
variety  of  nature.  It  ouglit  to  be  mentioned  tliat  the  town 
of  Hanover  claims  tho  honour  of  having  given  birth  to 
HerschcU 

On  tlie  banks  of  the  Leine,  and  above  its  junction  witli 
the  Ihme,  is  situated  Gottingeni  ono  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed collegiato  towns  in  Germany.  Its  population  amounts 
to  11,000  souls,  and  its  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  lea- 
ther and  woollen  stuffs.  But  its  fame  depends  wholly 
on  its  university,  wbich  was  founded  in  1734  by  Georgo 
the  Second-  Public  instruction  is  carried  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  perfection ;  the  professors,  of  whom  the  number  is 
not  less  than  forty- two,  are  distinguished  by  their  zeal  and 
diligence;  they  arc  selected  from  the  most  eminent  men 
Utij?criUy.  throughout  Germany.  Lectures  arc  delivered  on  all  tli© 
sciences  and  varied  departments  of  literature;  nearly  six- 
teen hundred  studeuts  matnculate  every  year,  and  in  or- 
der to  form  good  te<icbcrs  or  tutors  for  the  students,  the 
senatus  academicus  has  under  its  direction  a  normal  school, 
which  is  called  the  FhUohgkal  Seminarif,  It  need  not, 
therefore,  excite  surprise  if  many  distinguished  men  bavo 
been  educated  at  this  university.  Much  has  been  done  to 
facilitate  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge*  A  library 
consisting  of  more  than  400,000  volumes,  formed  from  tho 
collection  of  Leibnitz,  who  left  there  his  numei-ous  manu- 
scripts, and  which  has  been  every  year  enriched  by  the  best 
works  on  the  sciences  and  arts,  a  line  collection  of  paintings, 
a  museum  of  natural  Iiistory,  a  botanical  garden,  an  anato- 
mical theatre,  an  observatory  rich  in  valuable  astronomical 
instruments,  and,  lastly,  a  royal  academy  of  sciences,  of 
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whicli  the  corresponding  members  are  the  most  celebrated  Book 
men  in  Europe,  are  so  many  incentives  and  encouragements  ^^l^^c 
to  the  students*    There  is  also  an  excellent  mercantile  school  " 

at  Gottingen« 

The  town  of  Miinden  is  situated  on  a  pleasant  valley  Maudcn. 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Weira  stnd  Fultla,  which  hy  their 
junction  form  the  Weser,  It  is  peopled  by  5000  inhahi- 
tants,  who  derive  considerable  \\'ealth  from  the  produce  of 
their  breweries,  tan  works,  cloth,  tobacco  and  porcelain 
manufactories.  Its  trade  is  rendered  very  active  by  the 
navigation  of  the  river. 

Klausthal  in  the  Upper  Hartz,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
most  important  town  in  that  mountainous  district.  It  pos-> 
sesses  a  mint^  its  population  exceeds  8000  inhabitants,  and 
its  soil  is  about  1950  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
burgh  of  Hertzberg  is  the  only  place  in  the  kingdom  where 
arms  are  manufacturetK 

Goslar,  which  is  situated  in  the  same  country,  and  to  Goiiar. 
the  north  of  Hertzberg,  was  formerly  a  free  and  imperial 
town.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Gose,  hence  tho 
origin  of  its  name,  and  the  same  river  at  no  great  distanco 
from  it^  walls,  throws  itself  into  the  Ocker.  According  to 
Dresser,  it  was  founJcd  by  Uenry  the  Fowler,  and  forti- 
fied, for  the  first  time,  in  the  year  1201.*  It  is  generally 
believed,  that  gun-powder  was  invented  in  tho  town  hy 
the  monk  Berthold  Schwartz.  Peopled  at  present  hy 
5700  inhabitants;  it  possesses  largo  breweries,  vitriol 
works  and  foundries.  Part  of  the  population  are  em- 
ployed at  these  works,  and  at  the  slate  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  ancient  town  of  Bildeshcim  is  situated  on  tho  nor*  Hiidui- 
thcrn  declivities  of  the  Uartz,  and  in  a  sloping  plain  un 
tlie  hanks  of  the  Innerste.     It  was  An  iniportaut  town  wlien 
Charlemagne  introduced  Christianity  into  ihuse  countries, 
and  stained  the  gospel  with  the  blood  of  the  Saxons,  whom 

*  lii«pg$  histotica  p«T  milkiiiirtoi  distribute,  el  nd  ■aimm  uscitie  aanagcii- 
num  prinium,  tuprm  mille  quingmtft  deduct  a. 
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he  massacred  for  the  glory  of  a  religioo  that  inculcates 
charity  and  brotherly  love.  It  contains  at  present  12,000 
inhabitaots,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  trade  awl  in 
manufacturing  cloth.  It  |)osscsses  twenty  churches,  twelve 
of  which  helong  to  the  Catholics,  and  eight  to  the  Lutherans 
of  the  Aygsbnrg  Confession.  The  cathedral  is  tlio  most  re- 
niarkahle  of  these  bnihlings,  it  is  decorated  with  fine  pic- 
tures, and  a  monument  is  observed  in  it,  not  unworthy  the 
attention  of  antiquaries;  we  mean  the  pillar  on  which  wa3 
placed  the  figure  of  Innensul  or  Hirmensul,  a  Saxon  divini- 
ty, that  is  by  some  confounded  with  Uerme^,  and  supposed 
by  others  to  be  the  same  as  Mars.  It  was  held  in  great 
veneration  by  tho  people,  but  when  Charlemagne  made 
himself  master  of  Uercsburg  in  772,  he  put  the  inhabitants 
to  death,  sacrificed  the  priests  on  the  fragments  of  the 
broken  statue,  and  buried  the  pillar  near  the  banks  of  the 
Weser.  It  was  removed  by  Lewis  the  Debonair  to  tho 
church  at  Hiltleshoim,  and  a  large  chandelier  was  placed 
on  its  summit  J  at  present,  however,  as  if  to  recall  its 
first  destination,  it  serves  as  a  pedestal  for  a  statue  of  tho 
virgin* 

Cell  or  Zell  stands  in  a  sandy  plain  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Fuse  and  the  Aller;  it  is  a  town  of  8400  souls,  and  tho 
supreme  court  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  is  held  there.  It 
is  adorned  by  several  line  streets  and  squares,  a  large  hos- 
pital and  a  castle  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches.  But 
not  the  least  ornament  of  the  town  is  the  nioiuiment  erected 
to  tlic  memory  of  Catlierioe  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark, 
and  skter  of  George  the  Third,  There  arc  several  munu* 
factories  in  Cell,  tho  carrying  trade  of  the  town  has  been 
improved,  and  a  great  many  boats  ply  on  tlie  Aller. 

Lunenburgh,  an  important  town  from  its  population, 
which  amounts  to  10,500  inliabitants,  and  from  its  being 
the  capital  of  a  government,  is  situated  on  the  Ilmeiiau,  a 
feeder  of  the  Elbe.  The  monastery  of  St.  Michael,  the 
townhouse  and  the  castle  are  nowise  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  their  architecture,  A  Latin  seminary,  and  an 
academy  for  the  education  of  uobies  are  the  only  schools 
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fauncled  hj  government    Extensive  quarries  of  lime3totie> 
and  salt  pits  <^re  worked  in  tlio  vicinity,  and  an  ifnmense 
number  of  bees  arc  reared  in  tiie  district.     Tlie  town  is  a  ^^^^ 
place  of  trade,  but  the  principal  exports  are  lioney,  wax, 
lime  and  salt. 

Stade,  the  metropolis  of  a  government,  is  peopled  by  GOOO  Smde, 
inhabitants  ^^^  ha;^  its  gyintiaMium^  orphan  hospital,  mer^ 
chants*  liall,  and  several  stocking  and  lace  mauuractories. 

Emden,  tfie  most  commercial  town  in  the  kingdom,  is  Enib<kn, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  llic  Ems,  at  its  emboucliure. 
The  bay  ofDollart  renders  its  port  of  great  consequence  | 
many  vessels  arc  built  every  year  in  its  dock  yards,  and  most 
of  them  are  sent  to  t!je  whale  and  herring  fisheries.  The 
town  carries  on  besides  a  trade  in  manufactured  goods,  such 
as  tobacco,  stockings  and  thread  ;  its  population  amounts  to 
more  than  twelve  thousand  souls. 

Our  description  of  Hanover  would  be  imperfect,  were  iiHodi. 
we  not  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  the  islands  on  the 
coast,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Ems,  Their 
names  are  JFanger-Oog,  Spieker-Oog^  Langer-Oogf  Bal- 
irum,^  ^"arderiutji  J  nut  find  Borkmn*  Otlier  islands  aro 
situated  on  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  but  these 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  Encroach- 
ments have  been  made  by  thes  sea  during  six  hundred 
years  on  tlic  coasts  of  Hanover,  as  well  as  on  those  of 
Holland ;  traces  of  these  cncroaclimcnts  arc  in  some  res- 
pects marked  by  tlie  gradual  enlargement  of  certain  gulfs, 
particularly  by  that  of  Dollart,  which  was  enlarged  hy  an 
accession  of  water  from  the  yt-AX'  1477  to  1539,  and  finally 
obstructed  by  dikes  and  embankments*  Such  phenomena 
appear  to  prove  that  tliese  islands  formed  at  one  time  a 
part  of  the  continent.  Besides,  that  supposition  is  corro- 
borated by  a  tradition  common  in  the  country,  for  it  is 
generally  believed  that  several  villages  built  on  coasts, 
which  arc  at  present  destroyed,  were  buried  under  the  w^a- 
tcrs.  The  same  changes  may  probably  happen  in  course 
of  time  in   the  islands  that  have  been  mentioned  |  at  all 
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eventSi  it  is  thought  that  the  water  has  heen  gaming  on 
them.  Thug,  the  opinion  entertained  by  gc«|t»gi8l8,  that 
tlie  ocean  has  at  several  times  invatled  and  uhaiuliined  the 
ftnctent  continents,  of  which  tlic  ternary  mountains  exhibit 
the  remains,  is  confirmed  in  tins  small  portion  of  Europe* 
It  cannot  be  ilotibted  that  these  sandy  islands,  threatened 
with  future  destruction,  must  have  been  formed  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  and  although  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
rendered  habitable  since  that  period,  it  is  easy  to  observe 
the  remains  of  terrestrial  or  frenh-watcr  mollusca;  the  sea 
which  covers  them,  afterwards  depositing  the  remains  of 
salt  water  or  marine  mollusca.  Future  observers  may  thus 
be  enabled  to  trace  the  successions  of  marine  and  fiTsh  wa- 
ter depQsitcs,  which  arc  so  often  seen  on  lands  tliat  formed 
part  of  a  former  world-  The  islands  consist  of  different 
downs  that  rise  to  twenty,  and  in  some  places  to  fifty  feet. 
To  render  the  sandy  land,  by  which  they  aiT  formed,  mor© 
consistent,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  naturalize  diflerent 
plants  that  grow^  easily  on  sand,  as  the  Elymus  Qrenarhts 
and  Jrundo  arenanaf  (Linn.)  The  care  of  putting  this  wise 
plan  into  execution,  for  its  cfliciency  has  heen  acknowledg- 
ed in  similar  situations,  is  committed  to  the  magistrates, 
clergymen  and  schoolmasters.  Borkum  differs,  however, 
from  the  other  islands,  in  as  much  as  in  several  parts  of  it, 
the  land  is  rich  and  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  Tiie  spaces 
between  them  and  the  continent  are  so  shallowtthat  they  arc 
almost  dry  at  law  tide.  They  are  all  inhabited,  and  those 
who  live  on  them,  rear  cattle,  and  subsist  principally  by  fish- 
ing and  hunting. 
OinabrucL  German  antiquaries  entertain  different  opinions  both  con- 
cerning (he  oi  igin  of  this  town,  and  the  etymology  of  its 
name.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  a  place  of  some  consequence 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  As  to  its  etymology,  some 
maintain  that  it  was  derived  from  Oseiibrijck  (bridge  on  the 
Oseu).  and  others  fnmi  Ochsenbriick  (bridge  for  oxen.) 
Tlie  Hase,  however,  not  the  Osen,  as  might  be  naturally 
inierred  from  the  first  derivation^  istlie  small  river,  which 
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traverses   the  town*     Osnaliruck,  now   pcoiiletl  by  10,000 
inliabitants,  was  maile  tlic  metropnli.s  of  a  diocese  by  Cbar- 
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treaty  of  WeHt[>h!Uia  was  sigoed  in  1648  by  the  Swedish 
plenipotentiaries  and  the  emperor.  The  portraits  of  tbo 
amba«»sadors  are  preserved  in  the  townhonse*  Notwith- 
standing the  preponderance  of  the  blsbopr  who  was  sove- 
reign in  the  town,  Osnabruck  was  one  of  the  first  places 
tfmt  embraced  the  reformation  of  Luther,  There  are  at 
present  two  bishops  of  Osnabruck,  a  CatiioHc  and  an  An- 
glican, the  latter  is  generally  a  prince  of  the  reigning  fami- 
ly in  England,  The  town  was  formerly  fortified,  as  the 
remains  of  some  ramparts  indicate.  It  is  however,  Mith 
the  exception  of  a  few  street'i,  ill-built;  perhaps  the  finest 
street  of  any  is  the  one  that  leads  to  the  castle,  a  large 
edifice  surrounded  by  a  garden,  and  adorned  with  foun- 
tains. It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  tlie  silver  coffins  in 
wl^ich  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Saint  Crispin  and  Saint 
Crispinian,  they  may  be  seen  in  the  catfiedral;  but  it  may 
be  remarked  that  there  arc  severiil  hospitals,  a  coUegCt  dif- 
ferent public  walks,  and  that  the  inhabitants  carry  on  an 
extensive  trade  in  linen. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  Hanover  by  giving  a  Fmancei. 
short  notice  concernitig  tlic  state  of  its  finances,  Hassel 
informs  OS,  that  the  revenue  in  1B21  amounted  to  tlie  sum 
of  11,700,000  florins,  and  tlie  expenditure  to  4,665,000. 
But  tbe  public  debt  is  not  less  than  30,000,000  of  florins, 
tlie  interest  of  which  at  four  per  cent,  is  equal  to  1,200,000, 
It  may  therefore  be  easily  admitted  that  if  government  is 
desirous  of  paying  off  the  debt,  or  improving  the  country, 
the  sum  in  the  treasury  cannot  be  xtry  considerable.  It 
b^  been  aflirmed  that  the  excess  above  the  expenditure  is 
sent  to  England,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  all  the  re- 
Tenuc  is  expended  in  the  country* 
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Europe  Continued — Germamj — Fourth  Section — Fnissian 
Frovinces  of  the  Lower  Rhine— Frmdpality  oj  J\*euchatd 
— Refiedions  on  the  State  oJ  Frtisna, 

CoiTHTEiES,  wliicli  at  HO  former  period  belonged  to  Prus- 

cx^  flia,  were  added  tn  Hiat  kiiigdoin  by  tlie  last  treaties;  and 
whilst  it  was  the  professed  object  of  these  treaties  to  restore 
the  ancient  balance  of  Europe^  a  prince  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  his  fathers,  bnt  most  inconsistently  with  that  great 
and  salutary  principle,  a  town  fonndi:d  by  Lewis  tlie  Four- 
teentli,  was  added  to  lij!*  dominions,  Tfio  kingdom  of 
Prussia^  now  more  flourishing  than  cver»  became  an  a 
sudden  contiguous  to  humbled  and  degraded  France,  It 
seemed  as  if  the  high  contracting  powers  were  not  so  eager 
to  bring  back  Enropc  to  its  ancient  atatCt  as  to  punish 
France  for  having  ventured  under  a  conquering  chief  to 
raise  empires,  found  kingdoms,  and  dictate  laws  to  sove- 
reigns. We  refrain  from  indulging  in  tiie  political  reflec- 
tions which  the  present  state  of  European  geograpliy  is  too 
apt  to  excite.  But  it  is  neccssai'y  to  ex ii mine  tfie  new  pos- 
aessions  of  Prussia,  and  to  calculate  tiie  advantages  and 
disadvantages  that  are  likely  to  result  from  them. 

The  provinces  we  are  about  to  describe^  consist  of  a 
country  wliicb  the  Rliinc  traverses  from  south-east  to 
north-west;  its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about 
two  hundred  miles^  and  the  mean  breadth  from  east  to 
west  nearly  eighty;  its  total  superficies  is  not  less  than 
13,566  English  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  believ- 
ed to  be  equal  to  3|095,000  individuals,  now  that  number, 
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if  the  inhabitants  be  supjiosed  to  be  equally  distributed  in  book 
the  country,  gives  upwards  of  228  persons  for  every  square  cxx, 
mile,  a  result  from  which  some  notion  may  be  inferred  of  "" 

the  wealth  and  fruitfulness  of  these  provinces.  To  these 
poaseftsions  must  he  added  the  principality  of  Neuchate]»  of 
iKrbich  the  surface  is  not  less  than  £34  English  square  miles, 
and  the  population  amounts  to  51,500  inhabitants.  All 
the^^c  dcpendencicB  of  tlic  Prussian  monarchy,  equal  in  su- 
perficial extent  to  13,800  English  square  miles,  are  peopled 
by  3,146,500  individuals.  The  route  wliich  we  mean  to 
follow  in  our  description  of  them,  may  be  traced  from  north 
to  south,  because  it  is  towards  the  north  that  tliey  are  least 
remote  from  Prussia  Proper, 

The  province  of  Weslplmlia  comprehends  the  principali- 
ties of  Mimster,  Mindcn  and  Paderborn,  the  tei-ritorles  of 
the  Mark,  flolienlimburgh,  Ravensberg,  Pecklcnhurgh  and 
Lingen,  wliich,  as  well  as  the  extensive  districts  attached 
to  them,  are  so  many  pussessions  that  Prussia  has  lately 
recovered.  The  same  prtnince  is  limited  on  the  wewt  and 
the  north  by  the  Netherlands  and  Hanover,  on  the  east  by 
Hesse,  the  pnnci|iality  of  Waldcck,  and  tlie  great  dutchy 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt^  ou  the  south  by  the  province  of  CIcves 
and  Berg. 

The  country  was  in  ancient  times  peopled  by  the  liruc- 
terif  Marsi  and  Skambrif  all  brariclies  of  the  Fraiico-Saxon 
stocki  It  appears  from  the  statements  of  Tacitus  and 
StrabOt  that  tlie  Bructeri  inliabited  the  lands  between  the 
Ems,  the  Lippe  and  tlie  Rhine,  while  the  Marsi  occupied 
the  present  territory  of  Munster,  and  the  Sicambri  pos- 
lessed  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lippe,*  Of  all 
these  people  the  Bructeri  were  the  most  powerful ;  they 
were  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Great  and  Little  Bruc- 
tcri.f 

All  the  eastern  and  southern  part  of  the  province  is  co-  Soil. 

*  See  Suabo,  Boole  Vll.  chapter  iu  Tacitus,  Ann.  Book.  I.  chapter  b. 
Moiibu*  Cerrnaijorum,  33. 

f  Sc«  iho  learned  work  entitled  Genmnien  and  tetm  bewohnet)  by  A.  B. 
Wilbtlm. 
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vered  with  mountainst  which  form  two  distinct  chains. 
The  Ebbe  mountains  that  extend  from  cast  to  we8t»  arc  the 
natural  limits  on  tlic  south.  To  these  heights  other  moun- 
tains are  attacUctl,  tlic  Rotljiraar,  and  the  Egge,  wUicli  ex- 
tend from  aouth-west  to  north-east  to  the  distance  of  eigiitj 
miles.  Several  rivers  dcsectid  from  the  chain^  such  as  the 
Lenne  and  the  Ruhr,  that  unite  and  throw  themselves  into 
the  Rhine,  the  Lippc,  that  convejs  its  waters  to  the  same 
river*  and*  lastly,  the  Ems^  which,  although  of  secondary 
importance,  cannot  be  paist  over  in  silence^ 

According  to  the  observations  of  M*  Qjualius  d'Halloj, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Minden*  like  the  calcareous  land  of 
Jura,  belongs  to  the  second  f*)rmatiori.  The  country  of 
Munster,  and  a  great  part  of  tlie  land  watered  by  tlie  Ems 
and  the  Lippe^  are  formed  hy  deposites  simitar  to  those  In 
the  vicinity  of  Paris,  A  secondai-y  calcareous  belt,  of  a 
formation  anahigons  to  chalk,  extends  between  the  Lippe 
and  the  Eins^  over  all  the  breadth  of  the  province;  lastly, 
the  Ebbe>  Rotbliaar  and  Egge  mountains  make  up  a  vast 
district,  in  which  arc  observed  granite,  as  well  as  oilier 
rocks  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  ft^rmation  of  organized  nrat- 
tcr,  and  also  several  very  ancient  deposiles  containing  or- 
ganic remains. 

But  if  these  differcTit  farmations  be  examined  more  mi- 
nutely, and  additional  light  has  been  obtained  by  the  set* 
entific  researches  of  M,  Buch,  it  may  be  seen  that  a  ^reat 
part  of  the  country  is  valuable  from  its  mineral  prodoc- 
tions.  Thus,  hetwecti  the  Lippe  and  the  Ruhr,  the  calca- 
reons  belt,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  consists 
chiefly  of  compact  limestone,  near  which  other  substances 
are  found  in  abundance.  The  limestone  rests  on  a  vast 
deposite  of  coal,  that  commences  near  Essen  and  Mulhein 
in  the  province  of  Juliers,  €lcves  and  Berg,  and  termin- 
ates at  the  base  of  the  Rothhaar  mountains,  covering  an 
extent  of  more  than  thirty  miles  in  Icngtlu  To  the  south 
of  the  coal,  and  in  the  granite  lands  are  observed  strata  of 
primitive  limestone,  well  adapted  for  diflcrent  purposes  in 
the  arts,  and  also  other  calcareous  deposites  containing  or- 
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guntc  remains,  nud  aflTording  excellent  lime.  Enough  fiag 
been  stated  to  show  tlmt  the  mineral  riches  in  tlie  province 
of  WcstiiUalirtt  are  by  no  mranH  ijijiin[Mn'tanf,  we  hUM  now 
give  some  acconiit  of  its  jirincipHl  towns,  and  of  whatever 
is  moat  worthy  of  notice  in  their  vicinity* 

Tlie  province  is  divided  into  three  go vernnients,  of  which 
the  chief  towns  are  Mindenj  Mnnster  and  Arnsberg,  Mtn- 
dan»  a  fortified  town,  is  watered  by  the  Weser;  it  is  impor- 
tant on  account  of  its  commerce,  it  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  wax,  soap,  tobacco,  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  it 
is  Bupposed  that  the  produce  of  its  sugar- works  is  worth 
annually  about  L*25,000*  It  is  peopled  by  more  than  eight 
thousand  inliabitants,  and  situated  in  a  pleasant  country ;  a 
bridge,  six  hundred  feet  in  breath,  and  twenty-four  in  length, 
has  been  built  oo  the  river,  wliich  flfjws  past  its  walls. 
There  arc  three  catliolic  churches,  two  Lulhei-an  and  one 
Calvinlst ;  the  Catholic  cathedral  is  more  admired  than  any 
church  in  the  town.  Among  tlie  difTej-ent  institutions  are  a 
gymnasium,  a  normal  school,  an  orphan  hospital  and  a  biblo 
aociety.  The  salt  springs  of  Frederick  William,  not  far 
from  Eidinghauscn,  are  situated  in  tf»e  neighbourhood,  and 
yield  annually  1,3»3,065  of  coarrie  salt,  and  47,134  of  a 
finer  quality.  The  domain  of  Boehlhorst,  from  which  an 
immense  r|uantity  of  coal  has  been  obtained,  lies  near  M in- 
dent and,  lastly,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  same  place,  is  situat- 
ed the  small  town  of  Enger,  in  the  church  of  which  may  be 
seen  the  monument  that  was  erected  in  the  year  1377  by 
the  emperor  Charles  the  IV.  to  the  memory  of  Wittikind 
the  Great. 

Her  ford  or  Herfordcn  is  built  on  a  low  and  marshy  jdain 
in  the  direction  of  Paderborn.  It  is  a  town  of  fiOOO  inhabi- 
tants, watered  by  the  Werra  and  the  Aa,  and  encompassed 
by  old  ramparts,  now  changed  into  gardens  and  public 
walks*  There  are  seven  churches  in  tlie  town,  a  gymnasi- 
um, sereral  spinning  mills,  and  different  manufactories. 
Bielefeld,  whicli  is  sheltered  by  a  liill,  contains  the  same 
number  of  inhabitants  as  llerford,  two  Lutheran,  a  Calvin- 
Ut  and  a  Catholic  church,  a  sytiagogue^  an  orphan  hospital 
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and  a  gymnasiiiin*  The  linen  that  is  exported  afinnallji 
has  been  said  to  be  worth  500,000  dollars.  A  great  many 
of  those  tobacco  pipes  known  in  commerxe  hy  tlie  name  of 
eatme  de  mer,  and  made  of  carbonated  magnesia^  are  Hold 
in  the  town, 

Pftdirbom.  Faderhorn  is  equal  fn  papulation  to  both  the  two  last 
towns;  it  is  the  metropolis  of  an  arcfiiepiscopal  see,  and  the 
supreme  court  is  held  in  it  It  possesses  a  gymnasium  and 
an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  The  principal  source  of  the 
river  Fader  rises  within  its  walls,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cat  lied  ral.  At  nu  great  distance  from  the  town  near 
the  forest  of  Teutobnrgli,  is  situated  tlie  field  of  battle,  wliei-© 
Arminius  or  Herman  defeated  the  legions  of  Varus  about 
the  tentli  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Roemerjeld  {fidd  of  the 
Romans,)  the  name  of  tlie  hamlet^  serves  still  to  transmit 
tlie  memoi-y  of  the  event.  The  rivulet  called  Bullerborii 
flows  near  the  village  of  Altenheckcn,  it  issues  with  a  hoarse 
sounding  noise  from  a  mountain,  and  disappears  shortly 
afterwards  under  ground,  Tlic  ore,  obtained  from  Mount 
Relit  is  used  in  the  inm  works  near  the  rivulet.  The  small 
town  of  Driburgh  is  situated  at  four  leagues  to  the  east  of 
Paderboruj  and  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Mount  Egge; 
it  has  been  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  baths  and 
mineral  springs.  At  a  short  distance  from  it  arc  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  Iburg,  which  was  destroyed  by  Char- 
Icmagne* 

Munaier,  Munster,  the  metropolis  of  a  government,  the  capital  of 
a  province,  and  a  seat  of  a  supreme  court  of  justice,  was 
formerly  an  important  fortress.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
founded  by  Cliarlemagne,  who,  to  bring  about  the  conver- 
sion of  Saxons  that  chose  rather  to  die  than  become  Chris- 
tians, built  in  that  situation  a  monastery,  and  the  Latin 
word  monaslerium  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  its 
German  name.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  others  that  the 
town  was  not  founded  before  the  eleventh  century,  and  that 
it  was  originally  called  Jlimigardevordia,  If  it  be  true 
that  it  was  originally  a  convent  erected  in  order  to  extend 
and  dilTuso  Christianity,  it  is  certain  that  it  has  expressed 
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more  than  once,  its  decided  t>pposition  to  tlic  temporal 
power  of  its  sovereign  bisliop,  Tlie  famous  Bocohhis,  sur- 
named  Joliii  of  Lejden,  mado  himself  muster  of  iUe  Umn 
in  tlte  sixteentli  century.  After  the  pooishmeiit  of  that 
fanatic,  tho  townsmen  wislied  to  become  frcet  but  wer« 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  aiitlmrity  of  their  bishop,  and  a 
fortress  was  erected  to  keep  them  in  subjection,  Munster 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Aa,  which  throws  itself  a  sliorl 
way  below  it  into  tfio  Ems,  A  canal  of  the  same  name 
renders  its  commerce  very  active,  and  its  population  is 
considerable;  Hassel  supposes  it  nearly  e^iual  to  18,000 
inliahitants,  almost  all  of  them  are  Catholics.  It  is  at 
pr'escnt  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  and  his  chapter 
consists  of  forty  canons.  Tlie  town  is  well  builtt  it  contains 
ten  churches;  on  the  turrets  of  tlic  church  of  SL  Lanibert 
are  still  seen  the  three  iron  cages  in  wliicli  Jo!»n  of  Lrydcn 
and  his  two  accomplices  were  confined.  The  conditions 
relative  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  were  signed  in  the 
tawnhouse  in  the  year  1643.  The  ramparts  have  been 
changed  into  agreeable  walks.  It  possesses  an  uriiversily 
that  is  attended  by  four  Imndred  stmlents,  more  tiian  a 
hundred  of  whom  are  foreigners.  The  otlier  establisli- 
ments,  connected  with  the  instruction  and  amusement  of 
its  inhabitants,  are  a  botanical  garden,  an  academy  of 
painting,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  veterinary  school^  a  Ger- 
man tlicatre,  and  two  casinos. 

At  ten  leagues  from  Monster  is  the  small  town  of  Bor-  Bofkcnb 
keni  which  belonged  to  the  prince  of  Salm-Satm,  who 
changed  bis  residence  to  Bocholt,  and  ceded  the  town  in 
1816  for  an  annual  reveiuie  of  ^22,000  tlorins.  The  twu  last 
towns  are  peopled  by  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants, 
but  there  are  other  [daces  which  may  be  inentiojiuil  in  the 
same  government.  Warendorf  contains  a  gymnasium  and 
4G0O  inhabitants*  Koerfeld,  situated  between  two  hills,  is 
the  residence  of  prince  Salm-Uorslinan ;  the  population 
amounts  to  4500  individuals.  Steiufurf,  which  bi^longs  to 
the  prince  of  Bentheim-Steinfurt,  is  watered  by  tho  Aa, 
and  contains  2000    inhabitants;    strangers   resort  to  its 
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gjtnnaaium*  All  tliese  towns  carry  on  a  trade  in  linen  and 
other  manuractures. 

Arnsberg  or  Arcnsberg,  the  capital  of  a  government,  is  a 
small  town  containing  hat'itly  3000  aouls.  Built  on  a  hillf 
and  almost  wholly  encompassed  by  the  Rubtv  its  situation 
is  mountainous  and  romantic.  The  river  water  is  not  of  a 
good  quality  for  domestic  purpo^cst  a  better  kind  may  bo 
obtained,  but  not  always  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants.  Among  the  useful  institutions  are  an 
agricultural  society  and  a  gymnasium*  The  industry  of 
the  people  has  been  long  confined  to  the  distillation  of 
spirits,  and  to  a  trade  in  potashe<i,  of  which  the  annual 
profits  are  said  to  amount  to  L,6250. 

Soest  is  a  place  of  much  greater  importance  than  Arns- 
bergf  for  it  contains  more  than  double  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants. It  has  an  imposing  appearance  at  a  disiancef 
from  its  ancient  ramparts  and  numerous  turrets.  The  ca- 
tholic and  protestant  clergymen  live  together  on  the  most 
friendly  terms,  their  eiattiple  seems  to  prove  the  possibi- 
lity of  uniting  the  different  Christian  sects.  Sermons  are 
preaclted  in  the  cathedral  on  one  Sunday  by  Protestants,  on 
the  other  by  Catholics.  It  is  not  less  true  than  remarkable, 
that  in  this  town  at  least,  difference  of  opinion  on  religious 
subjects,  does  not  give  rise  to  jealousy,  animosity  and  the 
bad  passions  so  common  to  churchmen.  There  are  in  Soest 
two  convents,  seven  Lutheran  churches,  a  Lutheran  college 
and  an  hospital  for  the  poor  and  orphans.  Its  commerce 
consists  principally  in  cloth,  leather,  and  in  the  produce  of 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Ilamm,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Asse  and  the 
LippCt  was  surrounded  with  ramparts,  most  of  which  are 
now  changed  into  public  walks;  it  possesses  a  Catholici  a 
Lutheran,  nm\  Calvinistic  churchy  its  other  institutions 
are  an  agrinlltural  societyt  one  of  political  and  rural 
economy,  and  a  gymnasium  in  which  yontli  are  well  edu- 
cated. The  industry  of  the  town  has  been  chiefly  di- 
rected to  manufactories,  bleaching  cloth  and  dressing  lea- 
ther-   A  great  quantity  of  bacon  is  every  year  exported 
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from  it,  principally  to  Holland*  The  population  amounts 
to  five  thousand  inhahitants*  Unna  carries  on  a  traile  In 
porcelain,  beer  and  s|»irit« ;  and  it  derives  a  great  revenuo 
from  the  «alt  ^pring^  of  Brorkhauscn  in  the  vicinity*  The 
population  is  o tit  less  than  3500  souls,  tliere  are  three  church- 
es and  a  gymnasium. 

Dortmund  J  formerly  a  free  and  fortified  town,  contains  Don- 
only  at  present  4500  inhabitants.  A  supreme  council  of 
the  mines  meet  there,  many  ]nipils  attend  its  gymnasium, 
there  arc  not  fewer  than  six  cliurches,  four  belong  to  the 
Lutherans,  one  to  the  Catholici,  and  anotlter  to  the  Cal- 
vinigts.  The  pins  and  difierent  articles  of  cutlery  that  are 
made  in  the  town,  its  hr*nvcrie«,  spirit  and  vinegar  distil- 
leries, and  lastly  its  hundred  and  fifty  looms  are  said  to  rec- 
tum considerable  profits.  It  may  be  remarked  indeed 
that  there  are  few  towns  or  even  villages  in  litis  govern- 
oent,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  not  engaged  in  some 
branch  of  industry.  Iron  and  other  metals  are  worked  in 
the  difierent  places  that  have  been  now  described,  Uagen 
may  be  mentioned  not  only  for  its  cloth  and  paper  manu* 
factories,  but  alao  on  account  of  its  iron  works,  from  which 
are  exported  pitch  forks,  scythes,  sickles  and  different  im- 
plements of  husbandry  to  the  amount  of  £8400,  a  sum  not 
nearly  so  great  as  that  obtained  for  its  files,  saws^  knives, 
fire-trons,  fu rnacest  anvils  and  coflTec-mills*  Tho  small 
town  of  Schwelm,  in  which  tlio  number  of  inhabitants 
amounts  to  2800  souls,  a  population  not  ojuch  greater  than 
the  preceding,  carries  on  tlie  same  sort  of  trade,  and  pos- 
sesses In  addition  linen  manufactories,  soap  works,  breweries 
and  distilleries.  Altena  contains  about  S400  individuals, 
there  are  not  fewer  than  104  mills  in  which  iron  wire  is 
drawn;  five  hundred  workmen  aie  employed  in  making 
needles,  pins  and  thimbles.  The  sum  obtained  for  the  ar- 
ticles exported,  may  perhaps  exceed  £' 1 00,000*  Iscr John 
ifl  situated  on  a  mountainous  and  unfruitful  district,  but 
itsweallh  depends  on  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants;  its 
population  has  never  been  snppoaed  greater  than  5400 
iouls,  and  the  number  of  Lutherans  may  perhaps  be  equal 
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to  that  of  the  Catfiolics.  It  appears  from  a  Btatistica]  ac- 
count that  there  are  fifty-anc  mUls  for  making  that  sort  of 
iron  wire,  used  in  the  machines  for  cartling  clothe  and  more 
til  an  a  hnndreil  workmen  are  employed  in  making  cfiffce 
mills.  It  cx|mrts  more  than  i?2£ao  in  pins,  and  ahout 
£9000  in  cop|)er  garniAliings  for  snufT-boxeSt  canes  and  oth- 
er articles  of  a  like  description.  Its  metal  huitons,  buckles 
and  chains  are  much  prized  ;  the  copper,  of  whicli  tliese  dif- 
ferent articles  are  made,  is  obtained  from  four  foundries  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Besides  what  has  been  already  enume- 
rated, the  paper,  velvet  and  silk  manufactories  of  the  same 
place  might  be  mentionedt  All  these  articles  keep  up  the 
commerce  of  sixty  mercantile  houses,  that  correspond  with 
France,  Italy  and  different  countries  in  the  north* 

The  small  town  of  Limhurg  or  Ilolicn-Limhurg,  which 
is  situatad  in  the  county  of  Bentheim-Tetklemhurg,  car- 
ries on  the  same  sort  of  trade;  nails  form  part  of  its  ex- 
ports*  OIpc  on  tlie  Biggc  contains  only  IGOO  inhabitants, 
but  it  possesses  fifty  forges  for  iron  bars,  about  tliirty  for 
steel,  fifteen  wltite-iron  manufactories  and  two  copper  foun- 
dries, in  both  of  which,  plan  diets  for  coining  money  aro 
made,  and  in  some  years  more  than  SOOO  hundredweights 
of  tlieni  have  been  exported  to  foreign  countries-  So  much 
industry  concentrated  in  a  small  town,  where  the  dilTcrent 
%vorks  arc  supplied  w  ith  llie  metals  obtained  within  its  ter- 
ritory, has  induced  government  to  establish  there  a  tribunal 
that  presides  over  tlte  mines.  Sicgen,  a  place  of  3800  in- 
habitants, with  a  castle  and  public  gardens  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sieg*  has  been  chosen  for  the  seat  of  a  royal  tribunal; 
€ne  of  its  buildings  is  a  large  gymnasium.  Many  forges 
and  foundries  have  been  built  in  the  town,  but  tliere  are  al- 
so soap  works,  woullen,  linen  and  other  manufactories* 

The  neighbouring  country  abounds  with  slate  and  mines 
of  different  metals.  Mnunt  Stalhberg  is  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  village  of  Mosen,  it  is  almost  wholly 
formed  of  proto-carburet  of  iron,  or  natural  steel,  which  has 
been  considered  by  good  judges  to  be  the  best  in  Eur(»pc, 
for  many  purposes.     The  other  mines  that  are  worked  in 
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the  district  of  Siegen  produce  amiually  700  marks  of  ail- 
TCff  300  hundred  weights  of  copper,  and  400  hiindrcd- 
weigUts  of  lead. 

The  piovince  of  JiiHers,  Cleves  anil  Berg  was  formed  by 
tlie  ancient  dutcUies  of  Cleves  and  Gelder,  by  the  princi- 
pality of  Mocrs,  the  counties  of  Essen  and  Werben,  the 
great  dntcliy  of  Berg  founded  by  Napoleon,  and  a  part  of 
the  dutchy  of  Juliers.  It  is  bounded  on  the, west  and  the 
north  by  the  Netlierlandw,  on  tlie  north-east  and  the  east  by 
the  province  of  West[»halia,  and  on  the  south  hy  tliat  of  the 
lower  Rhine.  It  has  been  divided  into  two  govern mentg, 
those  of  Coh)gnc  and  Dnsschlorf. 

The  German  people,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
Tince,  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  their  connexion  with 
the  Romans*  and  tlic  share  they  liad  in  the  wars,  which 
Rome  maintained  against  the  countries  that  arc  watered  by 
the  Rhine.  The  Ubii  and  Gugerjii  were  tlie  most  important 
of  these  trihes.  The  J/sipdeHf  the  Tencteri  and  Micambri 
were  settled  on  the  left  hank  of  the  river.  Some  informa- 
tion may  he  obtained  concerning  these  imperfectly  civilized 
nations  from  the  writing*?  of  ancient  antliors,  and  from  tlie 
learned  researches  of  i\L  Wilhehiu*  The  Ubii  whom  Ta- 
cituf*  calls  the  Jgrippinenses  were  the  neighbonrs  of  tlie  Gu- 
gemuj  They  in  habited  the  country,  which  now  forms  the 
territory  of  Moers.  Exposed  ti>  the  incursions  of  the  Sue- 
iri,  who  exacted  tribute,  or  threatened  to  destroy  thcm»lhey 
were  compelled  to  imidore  the  assistance  of  Julius  Cxsar, 
at  that  time  stationed  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

It  appears  too  that  they  were  induced,  in  consequence  of 
new  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Snevi,  to  place  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Vespasian  Agrippa,  who  granted 
them  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  river  in  front  of  their  an- 
cient territory.  While  they  removed  to  their  new  country, 
they  passed  the  bridge  which  had  been  built  across  the 

•  Gerirmnlen  und  wine  Bewoliner,  Svo*  pages  111,  Hi,  133,  Jkc, 
t  Tacitu»,  De  Monbus  Germanoruro,  sect.  38. 
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Rhine  by  Agrippa.  If  tlie  Ubii  were  enabled  to  migrate^ 
it  was  owing  ta  the  good  intelligence  that  subsisted  between 
them  and  the  Romans;  at  all  events,  both  Strabo  and  Sue* 
tonitis  inrorm  us  that  the  Ubii  were  the  raitliful  allies  of  the 
Roman  peciple.  It  was  in  consequence  of  their  alliance  with 
Rome  that  they  were  involved  in  several  wars  against  their 
neighbourSt  anil  it  is  not  less  certain  that  they  preferred  the 
Roman  namcof  Jgrippinensest  which  they  derived  from  the 
wife  of  Claudius,  to  the  German  one  of  I/feier,  that  denotes 
a  people  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  indeed  every  river  in  Ger- 
many was  then  called  Oh  or  Uh 

Cigfrni.  The  Gugcrni  were  one  of  the  Germaci  tribes  whom  Tibe- 

rius had  permitted  to  settle  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
eight  years  before  the  Christian  era.  They  were  the  de- 
scendants of  those  Sicanibrians,  who  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Csesar,  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Sieg  and  theLip- 
pc<  The  amount  of  their  population  was  not  greater  than 
40,000  individuals.  They  agreed  before  they  migrated  to 
their  new  country  to  defend  it  against  the  incursions  of  their 
neighbours  on  the  opp(»sitc  bank  of  the  river.  Their  terri- 
tory extended  from  that  branch  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  call- 
ed the  Waal  to  the  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moers. 
These  lands  were  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Menapiit  who 
had  a  share  in  the  revolt  of  the  Batavii,  under  the  command 
of  Claudius  Civilis.  Gugerner,  their  name,  wliich  the  Ro- 
mans changed  into  Gugerni,  was  derived,  saysM*  Wilhelm, 
from  gairnjuH  an  old  Gci-man  word,  whiLli  signifies  to  ask^ 
and  thus  iudicates  tliat  they  settled  voluntarily  in  the  coun- 
tries subject  to  the  Romans. 

Uiptiei.  The  Usipetes  were  one  of  the  earliest  German  tribes  that 
the  Romans  met  with  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 
Compelled  to  fly  from  the  incursions  of  the  Suevi»  they 
iettled  in  the  country  about  the  fifty-sixth  year  before  the 
Christian  era.  They  continued  formidable  to  the  Batavii, 
until  the  time  that  Caesar  subdued  and  forced  tUem  to  cross 
the  Rhine.  Tlicy  retired  to  tlie  south  of  the  Lippe^  the 
country  which  the  Sicambri  inhabited^  not  far  from  the  lands 
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of  the  Tenctcri,  \*'ho  had  sliared  with  them  the  dangers  of 
their  expctlition,  and  the  coriscqiieiiccs  of  tlveir  defeat* 

Tacitus  commends  iUe  cavalry  of  the  Tencleri.  "To 
ride  well/'  says  tlic  historiart,  **  was  ni>t  neglected  hy  the  old, 
it  was  a  source  of  amusement  for  children^  and  of  emulation 
for  youth.  The  horse  %va3  the  only  part  of  their  possessions, 
that  did  not  descend  after  the  decease  of  its  owner,  to  the 
eldest  son,  but  was  given  to  him  who  distinguished  himself 
on  tiie  field  ofhattle."* 

The  Sicamhri,  who  ceded  part  of  their  territory  to  the  Skarabn* 
Uai petes  and  Tentteri,  were  a  very  powerful  and  numer- 
ous people  in  Cicnnany.  They  were  one  of  those  tribes 
whom  Pliny  designates  under  the  name  of  Isth^svones,] 
They  w^ere  conquered  by  Drusus  in  the  twelfth  year  before 
the  vulgar  era. 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  Cleves  to  Cologne,  the  Soiu 
lands  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine  are  for  the  most  part  of 
a  later  origin  than  the  chalk  formation.  From  Cologne 
to  two  leagues  below  Bonn,  in  other  words,  to  the  south- 
ern limits  of  the  province,  the  ternary  rocks  extend  over  a 
breadth  of  more  than  five  leagues  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Rhine,  while  their  greatest  breadth  on  the  opposite  bank 
is  liitlc  more  than  a  league.  On  ttie  same  side  may  be  oh- 
served  the  commencement  of  the  volcanic  lands  and  ex- 
tinguished craters,  which,  in  tlio  neighbourliood  of  Cob- 
lenlz,  occupy  a  conniderable  extent  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  On  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  or  in  the  country  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Erft,  that  throws  itself  into  it,  and  from 
the  distance  of  a  league  to  the  north  of  Cologne,  to  nearly 
the  same  distance  to  the  south  beyond  Bonn>  a  belt  of  land 
wholly  composed  of  different  kinds  of  sandstone  and  plas- 
tic argil  or  potters*  clay,  extends  to  the  length  of  nearly 
twenty -six  miles4  Lastly,  a  few  detached  portions  of  the 
same  belt  are  only  observed  on  the  right  or  opposite  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  ^ 


•  Taciius,  De  Moribufl  Germanorum,  MCt.  3S. 
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There  arc  many  ancient  ruins  and  places  of  which  the 
names  still  attest  the  power  of  tKc  Romans;  it]  this  point 
of  view  tlie  country  is  not  uninteresting  to  tlie  antiquary 
antt  historian. 

TliO  government  of  Diisselilorf  shall  be  first  described, 
Cleves  or  Klevc  \h  divided  into  the  high  and  low  town  ;  it 
is  situated  on  tlje  Kermisdal,  at  a  league  from  the  Rtiine, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country.  It  is  built  on  tbe 
declivities  of  three  hills,  and  its  name  appears  to  bavc  been 
derived  from  the  Latiii  word  cHvum  (the  side  of  a  hilL) 
from  vvhicfi  probably  the  Romans  formed  Clivia,  It  is 
peopled  by  7000  inhabitants,  wlio  consist  of  5000  Catho- 
lics, 1000  Calvinists,  800  Lutherans,  40  Mennonites,  and  IGO 
Jews*  A  gymnasium,  a  fine  towtdiouse,  and  different  ma- 
nufactories, sucli  as  silk  and  woollen,  have  been  built  in 
Cleves.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  verdant  bills,  agree- 
able valleys,  meadows  and  fruitful  fields.  A  great  many 
towns  and  villages  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  from  the 
top  of  the  tower,  which  commands  the  old  town.  The 
time  that  tlie  tower  was  founded,  cannat  he  ascertained,  bnt 
it  is  said  that  It  has  stood  since  the  third  century  before  the 
Ctkristian  era,  tlie  accuracy  of  the  statement,  however,  may 
be  considered  extremely  doubtful*  At  the  distance  of  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  town,  a  large  space  of  ground  has  been 
laid  out  into  gardens,  that  many  frequent  on  account  of 
tbeir  agreeable  situation  and  a  famous  mineral  spring. 

Reich w aid,  an  ancient  sacred  wood ;  the  nemus  sucrnm 
mentioned  by  Tacitus*  is  situated  in  the  territory  of 
Cleves;  it  was  tlicre  that  Cladius  Civilis  excited  the  Ba- 
tavii  to  revolt  against  tbe  Romans. 

Emmerich  on  the  Rhine  is  remarkable  for  a  canal,  which 
may  contain  about  a  hundred  trading  vessels.  The  town 
is  peopled  by  4400  individuals,  it  has  its  gymnasium  and 
seminary.  Wesel,  which  was  a  village  in  the  beginning 
of  tbe  twelfth  century,  contains  at.  present  1^2,000  iniiahi- 
tants^  many  of  whom  are  occupied  in  diUcrent  manulacto- 

•  Tttcii.  Hiitor.  lib,  iv.  sect,  H, 
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ries,  by  means  of  wliich  an  active  trade  is  carried  on  with 
the  NetlierlandSf  so  tbat  vessels  loaded  with  [nerchatidise 
depart  almost  every  day  from  its  harbour  on  the  Rhine 
to  111  at  country.  The  town  la  surrounded  with  fortifica- 
tions, and  defended  by  the  fort  Blucher,  which  rises  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  It  posyessca  two  Catholic  parishes^ 
a  Lutheran  and  reformed  churchy  a  gymnaslunii  and  a 
theatre, 

Xanten  or  Santen  contains  a  reformed  and  Catholic 
churchy  the  latter  is  adorned  with  some  valuable  paintings 
by  John  Calcar.  It  is  believed  that  the  Roman  town  called 
UJpia  Castra  was  situated  in  its  vicinity;  and  at  a  quarter 
of  a  league  beyond  it,  near  the  village  of  Wisten,  is  the  site 
of  Vetera  Castra,  a  town  noticed  by  Ptolemy,  and  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  tlie  writings  of  Tacitus,  at  least  in 
that  part  of  tbem,  which  contains  the  history  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  Claudius  Civilis.*  Although  the  historian  Informs 
lis  that  at  the  approach  of  this  chief,  the  ramparts  and  en- 
trenchments were  repaired,  and  all  the  buildings  erected 
in  the  form  of  a  town  near  the  fortifications  were  demolish- 
ed ;  the  foundation  and  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  are  still 
to  be  seen* 

Antiquaries  have  discovered  at  some  distance  from  tliese 
ruinst  and  not  far  from  the  village  of  Kellcn;  the  position 
of  Colon ta  Trajan a^  a  Roman  town.  It  is  said  too  that  the 
remains  of  a  pretorium  have  been  observed  on  the  hill  of 
Yorstcn  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Santen*  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Colonia  Trajana  and  a  pretorium  were 
built  on  these  sites,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  remains  ot 
Roman  buildings^  tombs,  urns  and  baths  have  been  dis- 
covered near  tbem. 

The  small  town  of  Geldern  is  remarkable  for  its  town- 
house,  a  large  and  fine  building.  Macrs  or  Meurs  is  situ* 
ated  on  the  Kemeltt  at  a  league  from  the  Rhine:  its  for- 
tress w'as  razed  in  1764,  its  population  amounts  at  present 
to  idOO  individuals.    It  Is  built  near  the  village  of  Asbcrg» 
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aooK  which  is  believed  to  be  tlio  ancient  Asciburgiiini>  a  town 
^^^  mentioned  both  by  Ptolemy  and  Tacitus,  The  lions  tliat 
now  adorn  thetownbouse  of  Moers  were  dug  from  the  ruins 
in  tbe  village.  Among  the  other  articles  that  have  been 
preserved  are  two  stones  on  wldch  the  names  of  two  centu- 
rions are  inscribed,  several  Roman  tombs,  vases,  lamps, 
arms  and  medals.  Kempen  is  not  so  much  known  from  its 
castle,  manuractories,  and  a  population  of  three  thousand 
souls,  as  from  being  tlic  birth-place  of  tbe  celebrated  Augus- 
tine, tbe  author  of  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ  Duisburg^ 
wliich  contains  4500  inhahitants,  is  iileasantly  situated  be- 
tween tbe  Rulir  and  the  Anger,  at  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Rhine.  Tbe  neighbouring  country  consists  of  woods  and 
fertile  plains.  The  principal  buildings  are  an  university^ 
a  gymnasium,  an  orphan  hospital,  nuA  the  fine  church  of 
Saint  Saviour*  It  is  a  place  of  some  importance  from  its 
cloth,  linen  and  soap  manufactories,  of  which  tiie  produce 
has  been  estimated  at  100*000  rix  dollars.  The  quantity 
of  tobacco  manufactured  and  exported  every  year,  is  sup- 
posed to  bo  wortli  150,000  rixdollars.  Tbe  principal  part 
of  its  trade  is  carried  on  witli  the  Netherlands-  There 
are  two  iron  woiks  and  foundries  in  the  neighbourhood, 
from  which  2,000,000  pounds  of  iron  are  obtained,  and 
which  supply  a  royal  manufactory  of  arms-  Crcfcld  has 
now  become  a  flouHsIiing  town ;  the  soil  is  marsliy  and  ill 
adapted  for  agriculture,  hut  it  has  been  improved  by  tho 
industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  lands  in  tEie  neighbour- 
hood are  at  present  covered  with  gardens,  country  houses 
and  manufactories.  Neuss,  which  is  watered  by  tlic  Erff, 
and  contains  6000  inhabitants,  is  dirty  and  ill  built.  It  is 
supposed  by  sonje  that  it  was  founded  by  Drusus*  The 
capital  of  the  province  is  situated  in  the  vicinity,  hut  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river, 
DufMldorf,  Dusseldorf  holds  the  first  rank  in  the  government;  its 
wealth  and  a  population  of  £6,000  souls,  render  it  one  of 
tlie  most  important  towns  on  the  Rhine.  Its  name  was  de- 
rived from  theDussel,  a  small  stream  that  watered  it,  before 
it  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  river.    D  usseldorf  was  merely 
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a  village  at  the  commencement  of  the  tliirteenth  century,  book 
when  the  Duke  of  Neuburgt  elector  palatine,  fixed  hh  resi-  ^^^ 
dence  there,  Bnd  afterwartls  enlarged  it  - 

The  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  three  divisions  or  rather  Different 
three  towns  built  at  different  periods-  The  first  is  called  thttowD,** 
Mstadi  (Old  Town),  the  second,  Carlstadt  (Charlestown), 
and  the  tlilrtl,  J^^eusiadt  (New  Town),  Ita  foriificationa 
were  destroyed  at  the  time  that  the  French  republic  waa 
extending  its  victories  on  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine.  Ruins 
are  all  that  remain  of  its  castle,  which  was  bombarded  in 
1794,  but  in  the  midst  of  these  ruinSt  the  spectator  observes 
with  amazement  an  entire  statue  of  John  Wiiiiam,  sculptur- 
ed in  white  mai-ble  by  CoipeL  The  same  sculptor  made 
the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the  same  prince  for  tho 
great  square,  whicli  it  still  adorns.  Tlie  large  street,  In 
which  many  of  the  houses  may  be  compared  lo  palaces,  is 
not  the  only  one  that  can  be  mentioned  for  its  regularity. 
The  most  remarkable  public  buildittgs  are  the  mint,  tho 
barracks,  two  of  its  fifteen  chu relics,  the  one  that  contains 
the  marble  monument  erected  to  tlie  memory  of  Duke  John, 
and  the  other,  wliich  belonged  formerly  to  the  Jesuits*  The 
useful  establishments  are  an  hospital,  an  academy  of  arts 
and  trades,  another  of  painting,  a  gymnasium,  several 
lihrariest  an  observatory,  two  colleges  and  a  school  of  ana- 
tomy and  surgery.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable, 
it  consists  cbletly  in  sugar,  glass,  silk  and  woollen  stuffs. 

Elbei'feld,  which  contains  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  Eiberfeld. 
among  whom  are  seven  tliousand  Calvinists,  six  thousand 
Lutherans,  and  three  thousand  Catholics,  is  situated  on  the 
Wipper,  a  feeder  of  tlie  Rhine.  It  manufactures  annually, 
abf>ut  L.24,'200  in  lace,  more  than  two  thousand  workmen 
are  employed  in  weaving  silk,  and  nearly  an  equal  number 
in  its  linen  and  cotton  manufactories.  It  has  been  sai«/that 
a  machine  is  erected  in  one  of  Its  works,  by  which,  with 
I  the  assistance  of  two  persons,  a  hundred  yards  of  lace  can 
be  woven  in  an  hour.  Among  the  other  articles  that  are 
I  made,  are  a  great  variety  of  plated  goods,  and  others  of  a 
metallic  composition  imitating  silver.    The  capital  of  tho 
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differBnt  banks  at  Elberteld  has  been  iupposcd  to  be  equal 
to  L.l 3,4 S 0,000,  these  establishments  are  supported  by  tli© 
industry  and  commerce  of  the  town, 
Keighbour-  Stcin  remarks  rightly ^  that  the  love  of  labour  is  so  much 
di Reused  in  the  neigh hourhoad  of  ElberFeJd,  that  not  less 
than  sixteen  t[iousand  persons  find  the  mean<i  o(  subsist- 
ence on  a  surface  little  more  than  a  German  square  milet 
or  twelve  English  square  miles  in  extent.*  A  tlkousand 
stanu factor ieSf  mills  or  machineries  have  been  erected  on 
the  plain  through  which  the  Wipper  flows,  and  ^hich  is 
hardly  six  miles  in  length.  Elberfcld  and  its  environs, 
seem  to  form  only  a  single  city,  but  it  is  not  less  distress- 
ing than  remarkable  to  observe  the  great  number  of  poor 
and  indigent  persons  in  the  midst  of  this  industrious  popu- 
lation. 

The  arms  and  cutlery  of  Solingen  have  been  famous  for 
the  last  five  hundred  years ;  it  is  peopled  by  3500  inhabi- 
tants, and  in  the  twenty-three  manulactories  in  the  town 
and  neigh  hour  hoodt  more  than  two  thousand  workmen  liave 
been  for  a  long  time  employed  in  finishing  swords,  knives 
and  different  articles  of  cutlery.  Its  trade,  thougli  by  no 
means  improved  by  tlte  last  political  changes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rltine,  and  the  custom-house  system  which  was  then 
established,  is  still  very  considerable* 

Hassel  does  not  suppose  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Koein,  or  Cologne,  to  be  less  than  56,400.  Thus,  its  popu^ 
lation  is  suOicient  to  place  this  metropolis  of  a  government 
in  the  first  rank  among  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  If  Cologne  was  built  like  Dusseldorf,  and  peopled 
in  tlie  same  proportion,  it  might  be  compared  with  the 
finest  cities  in  Germany.  But  its  narrow  and  dismal 
fitr<^ets,  its  Gothic  houses,  some  of  which  are  built  of  brick, 
others  of  wood,  and  a  very  small  number  of  stone,  give  it 
a  gloomy  and  disagreeable  appearance,  that  contrasts  ill 
with  the  public  buildings.     The  principal  edifices  are  the 
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towiiI]OUse»  which  has  been  adorned  with  a  double  range  of 
marble  columns,  the  central  bcIiooI  or  ancient  college  of  the 
Jesuits^  tlie  arsenal,  the  palace  of  the  ancient  electors,  the 
church  of  St.  Gereoii,  of  which  the  cupola  is  much  admired^ 
that  of  the  Minorites,  not  less  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
portal,  and  lastly,  the  cathedral  built  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which,  if  Unislied,  might  be  the  finest  of  any  in  Co- 
logne. The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  large  and  imposing; 
it  is  about  four  hundred  feet  in  lengthy  a  hundred  columns 
aupport  the  vaulted  roof;  and  the  choir,  in  which  the  ele- 
gance and  boldness  of  the  execution  cannot  escape  noticef 
reaches  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet*  The  church  of 
St  Peter,  where  Rubens  was  baptized,  is  adorned  with  the 
fine  painting  representing  the  martyrdom  of  the  apostle  Pe- 
ter, a  painting  that  remained  there  until  1794*  was  then  car- 
ried to  the  Louvre,  and  twenty  years  afterwardsj  brought 
back  to  Cologne. 

Some  of  tiie  twenty  churches  in  Cologne,  contain  a  great  R^iickt. 
number  of  relic ks,  that  are  held  in  veneration  by  a  credu^ 
lous  people.  Those  in  the  cathedral  are  the  bones  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  the  cross  of  St  Peter,  the  magnificent 
shrine  of  Saint  Engelhert,  and  the  sarcophagus  of  the 
Three  Magi,  which  is  distinguished  hy  the  beauty  of  its 
sculpture,  and  the  profusion  of  its  ornaments*  In  the 
church  of  St,  Ursula  are  preserved  the  supposed  bones  of 
that  saint,  and  those  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  her  sup- 
posed companions,  their  skulls  are  arranged  in  order,  round 
the  walls  of  a  small  chapel  within  the  church.  These  ob- 
jects of  popular  superstition,  the  churches,  of  which  the 
number  was  formerly  twice  as  great,  and  the  doors  of  the 
churches  that  are  still  beset  hy  a  crowd  of  mendicants,  are 
likely  to  impress  the  stranger  with  no  favourable  notion  as 
to  the  knowledge  and  education  of  the  people  in  Cologne*  It 
Was  believed  that  the  Protestants  form  but  a  very  small  part 
of  the  inliabitants;  it  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that 
there  are  more  than  two  thousand  Calvinists.  The  industry 
0f  the  tow^n  is  iosigniiicant  in  proportion  to  its  population. 
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BOOK     a  truth  that  may  be  confirmed  by  the  low  state  of  its  trade 
^^^*      and  maniiractures.     There  are   however  several  scientific 
■|C  JnstitutionSt  among  others  a  college  with  a  library  of  sixty 

^H  thousand  volumes,  anotlier  library  containing  thirty  thou- 

^M  Band,  a  collection  of  pliibsopbical  iustruments»  a  botanical 

^^  garden^  in  which  the  number  of  plants  amounts  to  four  thou- 

I  sand,  an  anatomical  tbeatre,  a  mineralogical  museum^  and 

an  academy  of  painting.  Tiiere  are  not  fewer  than  twenty 
hospitals,  an  infirmary  anil  a  lunatic  asylum,  most  of  which 
were  founded  by  charitable  persona.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  much  of  Its  theatre  and  other  places  of  amusement. 
This  town,  cncom]>assed  with  ditclies  and  old  walls,  flanked 
with  turrets,  of  which  tlie  extent  may  be  equal  to  two  leagiiea 
in  circumference,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity* 
Oppifiura  It  is  supposed  to  liave  been  tfie  capital  of  the  Ubii  {Opjfi- 

dum  Ubiorttm)f  of  which  tlie  name  was  changed  into  Colonia 
Jlgrippiim  in  honour  of  Agrippinat  who  was  born  withinlts 
walls,  and  who  enlarged  and  improved  tbera.  Several  re- 
mains of  its  antiquity  may  still  be  observed,  among  others, 
tbe  ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  ball ;  the  church  of  St*  Fctcr 
was  built  on  tbe  ruins  of  a  heathen  temple ;  and  the  site  of 
a  Roman  capital  may  still  be  seen. 
Hiitorical  Cologne  was  styled  a  municipal  town,  and  capital  of 
Second  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  Romans 
were  driven  from  it  by  Merowee,  king  of  the  Franks  in 
the  year  449 1  not  long  afterwards  it  was  ruined  by  Atlila^ 
and  again  repaired  and  built  by  the  Romans.  Chilperic 
took  possession  of  it,  and  it  became  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom f»f  Cologne,  w hicb  continued  until  the  time  it  was  con- 
quered by  Clodowig  or  Clovis,  who  added  and  united  the 
territory  to  France,  The  kings  of  the  first  race  used  to 
reside  tliere;  Charlemagne  himself  often  preferred  it  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  It  was  declared  a  free  and  imperial  town 
during  the  reign  of  OUio  the  Great,  in  tbe  year  957-  It 
was  surrounded  with  walls  by  tbe  Archbishop  Philip  of 
Heinsberg  in  1187.  It  entered  into  tbe  Uanseatic  league 
in  1260,  and  in  tbe  fourteenth  century  its  archbishops  were 
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raised  to  tlie  electoral  dignity,*  Lastly,  under  the  French 
usurpation,  it  was  made  tiio  cajjltal  of  a  division  in  the  de- 
par  titient  of  tlie  Rocr. 

The  trade  of  Cologne  consists  in  woollen  stuffs,  ribbons 
and  {lurcelain,  there  are  besides  several  distilleriest  and  the 
most  important  are  those  of  tbe  spirit  wliich  bears  the  name 
of  the  town;  hut  that  whic!i  contributes  most  toenricli  it,  is 
its  irarbour  on  the  Rliine,  for  it  is  thus  rendered  t!ie  interme- 
diate station  of  a  ctmsiderahle  trade  with  Germany  and  tlie 
Netiierlands.  Rubens,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and  tbe  founder 
of  the  Chartreux  were  born  in  Cologne. 

Worengen,  at  some  distance  to  the  nortli  of  the  last  town, 
is  built  on  tbe  site  of  the  ancient  Bunmcumf  where  a  de- 
tachtnent  of  tlie  seventh  legion  was  quartered.  Several  Ro- 
man ruins  are  still  observed  in  the  neiglibourliood, 

Zut|>ic  is  tbe  Tolhiacum  of  Tacitus,  a  town  celebrated 
during  the  middle  ages  on  account  of  the  victory  which 
Clovis  gained  over  the  Germans,  and  whicli  was  one  cause 
of  his  conversion  to  Christianity* 

Bonn  or  the  ancient  Monna^  opposite  to  which,  according 
to  Florus,  Brusus  built  a  bridge  over  tlie  Rhine,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  about  five  leagues  distance 
to  the  south  of  Cologne.  Tbe  beauty  of  its  situation  induc- 
ed (he  ancient  electors  to  clioose  it  for  their  residence.  Its 
population,  says  Uassel,  amounts  to  10,566  iribabitants;  it 
is  well  built,  and  the  streets  arc  spacious*  As  to  its  public 
buildings,  we  may  mention  four  of  its  churches,  a  townhouse 
of  modern  arcbitecture,  an  hospital,  a  college  and  a  theatre. 
Its  castle,  a  large  and  elegant  building,  is  now  converted 
into  an  university,  which  was  founded  in  1818.  It  cootains 
a  library  of  25,000  volumes,  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  other  scientific  collections. 

An  ancient  monument,  possessing  considerable  interest, 
may  be  seen  on  the  square  of  Saint  Remi«  It  is  formed  by 
a  number  of  pillars,  and  consecrated  to  victory  j  the  follow- 
ing words  ai'e  inscribed  on  it,  l}e<B  vid&riss  sacratiu     Some 
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Bi^K  antiquaries  consider  it  the  ara  tfbiorumf  mentioned  by  an- 
cxx.  cient  autbors;  but  tbe  subject  has  so  timcli  puzzled  aiximi- 
ologists  timt  none  liave  liillierto  ventured  to  determine  wlie- 
tlicr  it  was  originally  erected  at  Cologne  or  Bonn.*  A 
large  piece  of  groutid  near  tlie  town  belongs  to  an  agricul- 
tural school ;  tbe  different  nurseries  and  collections  of  plants 
in  that  establisbment  are  laid  out  in  public  walks.  The 
f^mall  town  of  Briihl  is  not  more  than  two  leagues  distant 
from  Bonn ;  its  mineral  springs  are  much  visitedt  and  it  is 
also  well  known  on  account  of  the  magniOcent  castle  of  Au- 
gust em  burg, 
Castnira  Antiquaries  insist  that  Trajansdorf  m  the  correct  name 

Tfajaiiu  Qf  t|,e  small  village  of  Traunsdorf  at  no  great  distance 
from  Bonn.  The  number  of  Roman  antiquities  that  have 
been  found  there,  and  other  reasons  render  it  probable  that 
it  was  tiie  Cast  rum  Trajani.  Bonn  carries  on  a  trade  in 
coarse  cottan,  soap  and  nitric  acid.  Salmon  weighing  forty 
or  fifty  pounds  are  often  exposed  in  its  markets ;  they  are 
taken  In  the  Sieg,  a  small  river  that  waters  the  town  of 
Siegburg,  situated  about  six  miles  from  Bonn,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine, 
rrovmccof  Thc  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine  is  mostly  formed  by 
Ehitte.*^'  the  ancient  French  departments  of  the  Rocr,  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle,  the  Sarrc,  and  also  by  a  portion  of  the  department 
of  Our  the.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  the  north  by  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  east  by  the  governments  of  Dusseldorf 
and  Cologne,  the  principality  of  Nassau,  the  great  dutcby 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  landgraviate  of  Uesse-Homburgt 
the  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  and  the  circle  of  the  Rhine» 
a  Bavarian  province;  on  the  south  by  France.  Its  extent 
18  about  a  liundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  sixty-four  at  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to 
west.  Its  surface  is  nearly  equal  to  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  English  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  three  gov* 
crnmcnts,  of  which  tlic  chief  towns  are  Aix-ia-Chapelle, 
Cobkutz  and  Treves. 

*  See  G«  Ghfilen^  dt  Admiranda  sacm  ct  xivUi  magiiitydiQe  CoIopiBi  1&4S. 
Meuioir«i  ct  noUco  de  B^AnvUle  sur  lei  Oaute«, 
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'The  Ebu rones  and  Trevcri   wcro  the  ancient  German     book 
people,   that  inhiihited   the  large  forests  in   the  province.      ^^^ 
The  former  were  scattered  on  botli  the  hanks  of  tlie  Meuse,  ^ 
and  tlicir  lands  extended  to  the  modern  territory  of  Juliers.  h-bitamK 
They  appear  to  have  been  the  moat  aiidient  inltabitants  of  '^'•"'o^"* 
tlie  country,  at  leasl  no  mention  is  made  of  any  otiters  that^ 
possessed  it  before  them.     Their  principal  fortress  is  called 
Jtuatuca  in  the  commentaries  of  Caesan    They  acted  an 
important  part  in  tlie  war  against  tite  Gauls^  and  gained 
under  the  command  of  Ambiorix,  a  complete  victory  over  a 
Roman  legion  ;*  but  being  defeated  at  a  latter  period  by 
Csesar,  they  gave  up  their  country  to  the  Tungri. 

The  Treveri  wei^  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation ;  Caesar  Xfuvcru 
commends  their  cavalry,  it  was  formidable  to  the  llomans.f 
The  same  people,  says  Taritns,  boasts  of  being  sprung  from 
the  ancient  Gcrmans4  Tliey  were  one  of  those  tribes, 
that  long  before  the  expedition  of  Cxsar  into  Gaul,  crosJicd 
the  Rhine,  and  settled  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Moselle. 
The  ancient  date  of  their  settlement  in  the  country  is  prov- 
ed, as  M,  Wittcnbacb  remarks,^  by  their  advancement  in 
civilization,  at  the  time  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
They  did  not  then  wander  in  the  forests,  hot  exercised  a 
sort  of  anthority  over  the  Nervii,  Ubii,  TuTigri  and  Ebu- 
rones»  their  neigfiboiirs.  They  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
arts,  they  built  towns,  and  enacted  laws. 

Their  government  was  an  elective  monarchy,  in  wiiiclithe  Goirera- 
chiefs  shared  tlie  power  vvitli  their  sovereign.  The  prince  "^^^^^" 
was  supreme  judge  of  his  people;  he  was  proclaimed  and 
placed  on  a  buckler,  according  to  the  custom  of  otlicr  na« 
tions  in  Gaul  and  Germany.  An  union  or  meeting  of  the 
nobles  formed  the  senate  of  the  Treveri,  and  that  assembly 
retained  its  authority  after  their  country  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans.      The  Roman  senate,  writing  to  that  of 

•  C.  J.  Cacsarit  CommeiiUrin,  Lib,  V. 
t  Idem,  ibi^f.  Lib.  H. 
I  Dc  Moribua  GermanoMiin,  s^ct.  28. 
f    Abriss  def  Tiiuftchei>  Gc6chichte. 
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Treves,  about  the  year  £!J5  of  the  CUristian  era,  designates 
it  in  tlio  following  way, — Scnatns  amplissimu$  curia?  Tre- 
viorum* 

Every  man  in  the  nation  was  bred  to  arms*  A  coat  of 
armour  was  their  fo^a  virilist  war  was  the  only  road  to  dig- 
nity and  preferment.  They  entered  so  much  the  moro 
eagerly  into  hattle,  because  to  defend  their  habitations  and 
country,  waa  considered  the  most  sacred  duty.  Persuaded 
that  the  divinity  directed  and  assisted  their  efforts*  the 
Treveri  kept  their  arms  and  standards  in  places  consecrat- 
ed to  the  Godn.  It  is  probably  for  the  same  reason,  that 
during  war,  the  priest  of  the  city,  as  Tacitus  informs  ns, 
had  a  right  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  to  send  them  beforo 
the  sovereign  judge.*  According  to  the  religious  notions 
of  the  same  people^  bravery  was  the  only  virtue,  which  was 
rewarded  after  deatli.  The  Treveri  inliahited  a  portion  of 
that  country,  which  the  Romans  called  Gallia  Comaia  from 
the  long  hair  of  its  inhabitants. 

Like  other  German  nations,  they  wei^  distinguished  by 
their  fair  complexion  and  long  hair,  divided  in  front,  and 
falling  on  each  side  of  the  face.  Some  few  had  their  hair 
knotted  or  bound  at  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  all  of  them 
wore  long  beards.  Tlic  body  was  covered  with  a  short 
and  broad  tunic,  over  wtacli  a  woollen  mantle  was  thrown* 
The  dress  of  the  women  differed  chiefly  in  its  length  from 
that  of  the  men ;  but  their  tunics  were  without  sleeves, 
their  shoulders  and  arms  were  not  covered*  Such  are  tli© 
principal  facts  that  can  be  collected  from  tho  writings  of 
the  ancients,  concerning  the  Eburoncs  and  Treveri.  The 
territory  situated  between  the  countries  of  tliesc  two  people, 
was  inhabited  by  the  Condrusi  and  Cceresi,  who  arc  men* 
tioned  by  Caesar,  and  who  were  in  some  respects  under  tli© 
government  of  the  Treveri. f 

Geologists  have  observed  many  different  kinds  of  land 
and  rocks  in  tho  provinco  of  the   Lower  Rhine.     At  its 
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northern  extremity  arc  ternary  fIcposites,or  those  of  the  last 
formation^  similfir  to  otTiers  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  To 
the  north  of  Aix-la-Chapellc^  these  dcposites  arc  succeeded 
by  streaked  and  other  varictic:*  of  sandstone,  plastic  argil 
and  coal ;  an  immense  deposite  of  gneiss  extends  on  the  west^ 
and  coal  and  intermediate  calcareous  rocks  on  the  east; 
lastly  the  masses  of  sandstone,  which  are  known  in  Germany 
hy  the  name  qimdasandstemi  arc  found  in  the  aoiitli,  and 
are  surrounded  by  intermediate  limestone.  From  the  south- 
cast  of  Aix-la-ChapclIc,  or  the  iieighhourhoad  of  Malmcdy 
to  the  Eyfel  mountains,  the  land  abounds  in  schistus  and 
sandstone,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  belt  of  calcareous  rocks 
stretches  from  nortli  to  sou  tit. 

Tlic  country  to  tlio  north  of  tlie  Moselle,  including  all  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province,  and  the  districts  beyond  the 
Rhine,  has  most  excited  the  attention  of  geologists.  That 
region  is  formed  by  different  chains  of  volcanic  mountains, 
that  rise  near  calcareous  rocks»  such  as  were  formed  in  the 
depths  of  the  primitive  ocean,  which  has  left  so  many  traces 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  most  important  of  these  chains  is  the  Eyfel  (Eyfel 
Geblrge);  many  of  its  volcanic  summits  are  remarkable  on 
account  of  their  height;  from  one  of  them,  tho  Kyll,  a 
small  river  descends  southwards  and  throws  itself  into  the 
Moselle. 

But  before  the  traveller  can  arrive  at  that  country,  still 
marked  with  the  action  of  subterranean  fire,  he  must  tra- 
verse large  downs  covered  with  heath  in  tl»e  neighbourhood 
of  Monjoic  between  Eusscn  and  Malmedy.  Goldberg, 
from  which  a  very  extensive  horizon  bounded  by  co- 
nical summits,  presents  itself  to  the  view,  is  tho  first 
Tolcanic  mountain  that  can  be  seen  after  passing  the 
heaths*  At  every  step  the  stranger  takes  in  this  re- 
gion, he  perceives  vast  ci'aters  or  mountains,  that  seem 
to  have  emitted  lava  at  difTerent  periods-  Such  at 
least  is  the  opinion  of   M.  8teininger,^   and   it  must  bo 

*  Bemeikungen  ueber  die  Eyfel  und  Aurflrgtie. 
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confessedf  if  these  heights  be  compared  with  the  Puy-de- 
Domct  tfiat  Uis  opinion  In  not  improbable. 

We  sliall  commence  our  account  of  the  diflferent  towns 
with  that  of  Juliers  or  Julie hf  which  althoiigli  it  contains 
only  three  tliousand  inhabitants,  is  important  from  its  com- 
merce^ its  cloth  and  ribbon  manufactories.  That  small  city 
is  besides  well  known  from  its  antiquiry*  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  speaks  of  it,*  and  it  is  called  Juliacum  in  the  itine- 
rary of  Antonine. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  or  Aachen,  the  capital  of  a  circle,  and 
the  chief  town  of  the  province,  contains  according  to  Uasscl» 
thirty-tliree  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants.  But  that 
number  was  not  equal  to  a  third  part  of  its  population  dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  splendour,  at  the  time  when  the  German 
emperors  were  crowned  tfiere,  and  made  it  occasionally  the 
place  of  their  residence.  It  was  then  enriched  by  its  trad© 
and  industry,  but  strangers  are  only  attracted  to  it  at  pre- 
sent by  its  mineral  waters,  which,  together  with  its  cotton 
and  muslin  manufactures,  and  its  trade  in  watches  and 
jewellery*  form  the  principal  source  of  its  wealth.  Some 
authorst  endeavouring  to  prove  its  ancient  origin  from  tlie 
ant if|ui ties  which  have  been  found  in  itt  and  from  its  Latin 
name,  ^qitc^-Granu  maintain  that  it  was  founded  by  Sere- 
nius  Granus,  who  lived  in  tlie  time  of  Iladiian.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  merit  of  having  founded  it,  is  due  to  Cliarle- 
magnet  for  before  the  fifth  century  it  was  only  a  Roman 
bath  or  an  insignificant  town,  which  was  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  Attila«  The  old  ramparts  have  been  changed 
into  public  walks,  some  of  the  streets  are  broad  and 
regular,  and  several  public  buildings  arc  too  remarkable 
to  be  past  over  in  silence.  Tlie  townlmuse,  Sanked  with 
turrets,  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  Germany,  Lewis  the 
Debonair,  Charles  the  Fifth  and  other  sovereigns  were 
crowned  in  one  of  its  halls.  All  its  churches  ai^  very 
ancient ;  that  of  Saint  Ulric  has  be4?n  admired  for  the 
height  and  symmetry  of  its  arches ;   it  may  be  remarked 
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too  that  one  half  of  it  bplongs  to  the  Lothcranflf  and  the  oth*     book 
er  to  the  CalholicSp    Tlie  iuteriui*  is  adonicd  witli  several      ^^^ 
paintings  by  Cranach  and  other  celebrated  masters*    The  ^"^^ 
finest  organ  in  Germany  has  been  sypposed  to  be  tEto  one  in 
tlie  Church  of  tbe  Franciscans,     Few  buildings  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  catbedralt  boyi  on  account  of  its  windows, 
its  thirty  colossal  columns^  its  bronze  portal,  and  the  mag- 
niticence  of  its  Gotliic  architecture.     It  was  built  by  Charle- 
magne, tlie  white  mHtblc  chair  is  still  preserved  un  wliicli 
that  emperor  and  the  princes^  who  succeeded  him»  used  to  sit. 

Many  rclicsi  of  which  ttie  authenticity  may  be  doubted^  Reiki* 
are  presented  every  seven  years  to  ilie  veneration  of  a  so- 
perstitiotis  people^  and  to  a  number  of  pilgrims  tikat  crowd 
together  on  tliese  occasions.  Some  of  tiie  articles  exhibited 
arc  the  robe  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  twaddling  cbtlies  of 
Jesus,  the  hloody  linen  on  whicii  the  head  of  Jutui  the  Bap- 
tist was  exposed,  and  the  cincture  worn  by  our  Saviour  at 
his  crucifixiun*  The  people,  one  would  liiink,  can  hardly 
be  at  present  deluded  by  such  impositions*  The  skull  of 
Charieniagne,  who  Was  buried  in  the  catliedral,  may  still 
be  8©en.  Uis  sword,  baldrick  and  book  of  the  gospels  are 
preserved  in  tlie  townhouse,  and  at  every  coronation  of  an 
emperor,  they  are  sent  to  the  city  where  ll»e  ceremony  is  to 
take  place.  The  buildings  added  to  the  town  since  the 
Prussians  obtained  possession,  ai'e  a  mint  and  redoubt  of 
Bulid  architecture  with  an  exterior  surrounded  by  arcades. 
The  places  of  amusement  are  a  German  theatre,  a  concert 
room  and  a  casino.  The  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
are  not  important;  they  consist  of  an  academy  of  sciences* 
a  college,  a  school  of  drawing,  and  a  collection  of  models 
relative  to  the  arts  and  trades.  A  gallery  of  paintings  is 
tlio  most  valuable  collection  iu  tlie  town. 

Tfie  neighbourhood  of  Aix-1  a- Chapel le  has  been  much  Neighbowr- 
admired  ;  the  land,  though  not  fertile,  is  well  cultivated,  and  ^^^  * 
the  public  walks  are  laid  out,  witli  great  taste ;  that  of  MounI 
Lewis  is  the  most  frcriucnted.    The  small  town  of  Burtscheid 
ia  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  i  it  is  peopled  by  four 
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thousand  six  Iiundfcd  iiiliaUitants,  ivlio  carry  on  a  trade  in 
clothr  needles  and  ottker  articles*  The  road  that  leads  to 
the  town,  the  beautiful  valley  on  Which  it  is  built,  the  warm 
springs  that  may  bo  discovered  at  a  distance,  from  the  va- 
pours they  exhale,  the  streams  that  supply  the  diJfercnt  ma- 
nufactories, and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castte,  part  of  which  is 
now  converted  into  an  inn,  form  together  a  fme  landscape  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bnrtscheid. 

Uilren  on  the  Rocr,  is  tiot  inferior  to  the  last  town  in  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants;  its  trade  consists  principally  in 
clothy  ribbons  and  soap*  A  statue  of  Jolm  Nepomucene,  a 
saint  w^hose  memory  was  held  in  veneration,  has  been  erect- 
ed atDiiren*  The  same  town  appears  to  he  tbeMarcodurum 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Tacitus«  A  number  of 
iron  works,  and  cigfjt  paper  mills  are  situated  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

Eupen  is  a  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the 
most  industrious  amongst  them  are  tlic  descendants  of  the 
French  protestants  that  tlL^d  from  their  country  after  the  re- 
vocation of  tire  edict  of  Nantes.  Cloth  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  its  manufactures,  the  others  arc  leather,  soap  and  pa- 
per. Malmedy  carries  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  Icatlier;  its 
population  amounts  to  four  thousand  individuals. 

Keuwicd,  a  small  town  not  much  more  populous,  but  much 
more  industrious  than  the  preceding,  stands  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Household  furniture,  hardware  and  dif- 
ferent articles  of  cutlery,  amounting  in  weight  to  firtcen  hun- 
dred tons,  are  exported  from  it  every  year.  A  number  of 
antiquities  has  been  collected  in  a  castle  belonging  to  the 
prince  of  Neuweid,  which  arc  by  so  much  the  more  interest- 
ing from  the  circumstance  that  all  of  them  were  found  on 
the  site  of  a  Roman  camp  in  the  vicinity.* 

The  village  of  Wcisselthurm  is  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  same  town.  It  is  there  that  a  monument 
was  erected  to  tlic  memory  of  General  Hoche^  whoso 
ashes  are  deposited  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Riiine,  not  far 


*  5«e  Mr.  Hotmau'a  work,     Giuadrisa  des  Roemiachen  casld  bej  Neuweid, 
lubft  ftiidom  Deukmaldrn,  in  6vo*  1B03. 
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from  Andeniacbi  and  near  the  grave  of  Marceau.  Efiren- 
breitstein  or  Thal-EKrenbreitstcin  in  the  neighbourhoo*!  of 
Anderfiachy  is  a  smaH  and  well  built  town  of  two  tbonsand 
inbabitants ;  at  no  great  distance  from  it  are  the  rtiins  of 
a  Roman  bridge,  and  the  hill,  on  which  tite  important 
fortress  stood,  that  the  French  took  and  destroyed  in  the 
year  1799.  The  same  fortress,  now  in  rnins,  was  defend- 
ed by  a  very  large  piece  of  ordnance,  which  has  been  since 
removed  to  the  arsenal  of  Mentz. 

A  flying  bridge,  constructed  across  the  Rhinct  and  which 
moves  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  leads  from  Elirenbreitstein 
to  Coblentz.  That  capital  of  the  province,  situated  on  the 
river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Moselle,  is  encompassed  with 
extensive  fortifications,  to  which  additions  have  been  made 
by  the  Prussians  since  1814-  It  contains  fourteen  thousand 
inhabitants;  the  streets  are  straight  and  regular;  none  of 
its  edifices  have  been  so  mucli  admired  as  the  palace,  which 
was  built  in  1799  by  the  elector  of  Treves,  who  made  it 
his  residence^  Of  its  sixteen  churches,  fourteen  belong 
to  the  Catholics,  one  to  the  Lutherans  of  the  Augsburg 
confession,  antl  another  to  the  Calvinists*  A  synagogue 
has  been  built  by  the  Jews,  Tho  principal  institutions  are 
a  college,  a  seminary  and  a  mount  of  piety.  It  possesses 
a  large  theatre,  its  quays  arc  well  constructed,  and  the 
stone  bridge  on  the  Moselle  may  bo  considered  one  of  its 
finest  buildings. 

Coblentz  was  the  ancient  Confluentes,  of  which*mention 
is  made  in  the  itinerary  of  Antoninc,  and  by  A  mm  i  anus 
Marcelliiius.*  The  same  place  during  the  western  empire 
was  the  residence  oF  a  military  engineer,  who  took  the  title 
Qf  Prae/ectus  7niiitnm  ikjensarum.f  Its  coinmerce  consists 
chiefly  at  present  of  >Ioselle  wine,  grain,  wood  and  coal. 
The  neighbouring  country  is  well  wooded,  and  abounds  in 
romantic  scenery.  Teinstein  at  a  short  distance  from  Cob- 
lentz, has  been  much  fi*equented  for  its  mineral  waters* 

But  about  twelve  miles  to  tho  north-west,  is  situated  the 
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Binall  town  of  Andernacli,  tl»e  Jnhtnnaeum  of  the  ancients. 
It  contains  several  remarkable  ruinsi  as  tlic  gate  of  Cob- 
lentz,  the  bath  of  the  Jews,  a  Ho  man  buHding,  and  the 
palace  of  ilie  kings  of  Austrasia.  In  its  cbtircli  arc  depo- 
flited  the  remains  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  The  town 
stands  on  a  volcanic  hill  about  six  hundml  and  sixty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Rhine,  and  near  the  emboucliure  of 
the  Nette.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  dif- 
ferent volcanic  products  with  which  the  whole  adjacent 
country  was  at  one  time  covered;  its  tufa  is  much  used  by 
the  Dutch  in  constructing  their  dikes  and  embankments, 
and  its  lava  millstones  are  not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of 
the  continent.  The  immense  rafts  of  naval  timber,  obtain- 
ed from  the  German  forests,  and  destined  principally  for 
the  different  ports  in  the  low  countries,  pass  by  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Andernaclu 

The  lake  of  Laache  is  situated  at  ttirec  miles  distance 
to  the  Bontfi-east  of  tE»e  last  town.  It  is  about  thirteen 
hundred  acres  in  superficies,  and  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
at  its  greatest  deptlk  From  the  lava  that  surrounds  it, 
and  its  oval  form,  it  appears  to  occupy  the  site  of  an 
ancient  crater*  It  is  fed  by  forty  springs,  and  it  has 
never  been  known  to  freeze  during  the  most  severe  winter* 
Pike  of  a  very  large  size,  anti  several  kinds  of  ftsh  are 
taken  in  it. 

No  town  of  any  consequence  can  be  observed  in  the 
country  -between  Treves  and  Cohlentz,  all  those  ou  tlic 
banks  of  the  Moselle  are  small  and  insignificant;  there  are 
two,  however,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  ought 
to  be  mentioned,  Tlie  first  is  Boppart,  peopled  by  three 
thousand  infmbitants,  and  containing  tiiree  churches,  a  col- 
lege, cotton  and  linen  manufactories  and  several  tan  yards* 
Antiquaries  believe  that  it  stands  on  the  site  of  Baudohrica, 
one  of  the  five  citadels  built  by  Drusun,  in  which  was  sta- 
tioned a  prefect  of  the  halistarii,  ( Praifechts  imliinm  bal^ 
ntariornm).  The  otiier  town  is  KrcuzOach,  it  is  peopled 
by  six  thousand  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  and  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  sugar  made  from  beetrave.    Two 
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salt  works  are  situated  in  its  vicinity,  from  which  more 
than  500,000  pi)imds  of  salt  are  annually  obtained. 

Treves,  wliicli  is  called  Trier  in  Germany,  is  surrounded 
vrith  a  great  maoy  monuments  and  ruins,  tiiat  attest  the  im- 
portance and  splendour  of  the  town  when  it  bore  the  name 
of  Jlug^mta  Trevirornnu  Augustus  conferred  on  it  the  title 
of  capital  of  second  Belgian  Gaul,  and  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  wishing  to  describe  its  extent,  population  and  edifices, 
calls  it  the  second  Rome.  It  was  ruined  at  different  timed 
by  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  tlio  Vandals  and  tlie  Franks,  and 
lias  as  often  been  rebuilt.  But  it  has  lost  the  rank  which  it 
held  in  ancient  Germany;  its  population  at  present  is  not 
greater  than  fifteen  thousand  souls.  There  are  many  fine 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
a  fruitful  ralley.  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and 
Bome  of  the  public  buildings  are  imposing.  It  carries  on  a 
trade  in  different  kinds  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  leather 
and  beet  rave  sugar.  Its  university,  founded  in  1455,  re* 
tained  its  reputation  for  a  long  time.  The  antiquities  which 
it  contains,  liave  tended  to  promote  the  study  of  archaiolo* 
gy.  Tlie  museum  is  very  valuable,  and  the  library  not  less 
so,  particularty  in  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  fifteentfi 
century ;  the  number  of  volumes  amounts  to  seventy  thous- 
and. 

According  to  a  popular  tradition,  which  originated  in  a 
monkish  history  of  the  thirteenih  century,  Treves  was 
founded  by  Trebcta,  the  son  of  Minus,  thirteen  hundred 
years  befot^  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Other  fables  equally 
ridicnlous  are  related  concerning  its  antiquity.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  the  Trcvi  possessed  a  place  of 
some  importance  long  before  the  Christian  era,  or  in  other 
words,  a  number  of  scattered  cottages,  which  no  more  re- 
sembled a  city  than  the  habitations  of  some  savage  hordea 
in  North  America^  Tacitus,*  Ausoniusf  and  Dion  Cassi- 
ust  make  frequent  mcntitm  of  Treves.  The  most  ancient 
Roman  monument  is  perhaps  the  bridge  on  the  Moselle,  a 
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bridge  that  has  of  lato  years  been  the  subject  of  a  memoir; 
M.  Wittenbach  supposes  it  was  built  in  the  twcnty-eigliih 
'  year  before  the  Cliristian  era  by  Vi|»saniu9  Agrippa.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  bridge  that  is  described  by 
Tacitus,* 

The  gate  of  Mars  (Foria  Marfhjf  or  the  Black  Gate  is 
another  hullding  more  itiiportaut  though  less  aucieiit  tliati 
the  last,  for  the  same  learned  antiquary  believes  it  to  have 
been  founded  in  tlie  time  of  Constaotitie  the  Great,  Two 
arcades  on  the  ground  floor,  two  stories  adorned  with  col- 
umns and  arched  windows,  two  square  turrets,  foi-ming  a 
third  story  in  tbe  same  style,  render  this  monument^  winch 
by  no  means  resembles  a  triumphal  arcb^  less  remarkable 
for  its  arcliitecture  than  its  state  of  preservation.  All  tbe 
different  objects  of  antiquity  that  have  been  found  in  the 
town>  are  collected  in  this  vast  building.  The  gate  of  the 
baths  ( therm se),  that  appears  to  have  been  finished  after 
the  third  century;  serves  as  an  entrance  into  Treves*  It  is 
likely  too  ttiat  the  square  tower  which  rises  above  it,  does 
not  belong  to  a  more  remote  epoch ;  it  is  a  fort  or  propug- 
naadunL  Lastly,  tbe  cdifice»  wbicb  has  been  supposed  Ibe 
imlace  of  Constanttnet  and  which  was  more  probably  at- 
tached to  the  batliB,  for  the  imperial  palace  was  situated 
near  tlie  bridge,  is  in  a  very  entire  state,  it  has  for  a  long 
time  been  used  as  barracks. 

Many  of  the  cburcbes  in  Treves  are  large  and  well  built, 
some  of  tlicm  may  serve  to  recall  tlie  wealth  of  tbe  convents 
to  wliich  they  were  attached.  The  cathedral  is  generally 
believed  to  be  t!ie  most  ancient,  but  it  has  ratlier  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  a  fortress  than  a  churcb.  Tbe  eye  is  fatigued 
witb  tlie  great  profusion  of  ornaments  and  statues.  The 
chui'ch  of  our  Ladj  is  remarkable  for  tbe  lightness  of  its 
Gothic  architecture,  and  tliose  of  Saint  Pan  linns  and  Saint 
Maximin^  although  of  modern  date,  are  adorned  with  fine 
paintings. 
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It  is  not  only  within  tbe  town  of  Treves  tliat  many  ruins 
and  anliquitieg  give  us  some  notion  of  Roman  splendour; 
the  site  of  an  ampbitlieatrc  may  be  seen  beyond  its  walls^ 
among  the  vines,  wbich  now  grow  on  a  soil  tbat  bas  been 
trodden  by  gladiators,  are  the  remains  of  the  vaults  wbere 
UHld  animals  were  kept  before  the  combats.  It  was  in  tbo 
same  place  that  Constant!  ne,  who  was  long  revered  as  a 
saint,  ordered  several  tbousatid  Frank  or  French  prisoners 
with  their  chiefs  Askarich  antl  Ragoys,  to  be  torn  by  wild 
beasts«  To  gratify  the  emperor,  other  spectacles  of  tlie 
same  sort  were  renewed  at  different  times,  and  be  gave 
them  the  name  of  bidi  Francici  or  tl*e  French  games.* 

T!*e  niins  of  a  Roman  way  between  Treves  and 
Reims  arc  observed  at  some  distance  on  the  roatl  winch 
leads  to  Luxemburg.  But  perhaps  the  most  curious  mo- 
nument, which  the  Romans  hiive  left  in  all  the  country  of 
the  Gauls,  is  the  one  at  tlie  village  of  Igel  in  the  same  di- 
rection and  on  the  same  road.  Antiquaries  have  examined 
it  in  vain^  and  the  purpose  for  wliich  it  was  erected,  is  stilt 
doubtful.  It  is  a  sort  of  rpiadrangular  tower^  terminated 
in  tbe  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  surmounted  by  a  terrestrial 
globe,  on  which  an  eagle  rests.  Ausonius  says,  that  like 
the  pliaros  of  Memphis,  it  rises  ahove  every  otfier  building* 
If  it  be  the  tower  that  he  alludes  tOf  some  allowance  must 
bo  made  for  poetical  license.  Its  height,  it  is  certain,  is  less 
than  seventy  [cgU  and  its  breadth  is  not  greater  than 
fifteen.  It  is  stated,  in  a  letter,  published  in  1824,  and 
addressed  to  Vauquclin,  the  celebrated  chemist,  that  the 
monument  is  crowned  by  a  genius  with  extended  wings, 
kneeling  on  a  globe*  Tlic  author  of  the  letter  is  probably 
mistaken,  or  if  his  statement  be  correct,  it  proves  the  ig- 
norance of  the  German  architect,  wlio  was  appointed  by 
government  to  repair  the  tower.f  \Yc  examined  it  care- 
fully betbre  it  was  repaired,  and  could  easily  distinguish 
an  eagle  in  the  same  position  as  on  several  medals.     It  is 

•  See  Abriss  dcr  tncrisch^n  ^tschkhte  by  WIttenbach. 

t  LctUe   sur  iiyelques  antiquites  peu  conoues  en  Fmncc  i  M.  Vauquelin, 
mt^mbf  de  nnstitut  ^  par  M.  Haymond)  ancien  profeiMur  de  runiveriit^. 
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BoaK     well  known  tliat  tlie  head  of  tlie  eagle  was  destroyed  by  a 

cxx*      cannon  ball  in  1075,  during  the  engagement  in  winch  the 

"  Marshal  of  Crequi  was  deffated  on  the  plain  of  Treves. 

Purpose  for      As  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  it  appears 

mkich  a      ^p  ^    ^Q  1^^^,^  ^p^,j^  ^  monument  raised  to  the  memory  of  the 

was  erect-  ^ 

»«d*  dead*     It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  learned  German  is  of  a 

different  opinion ;  he  supposes  tliat  it  was  intended  to  re- 
cord either  the  birth  of  Caligula,  or  tlie  marriage  of  Con- 
stantius  Clilorus  witli  tlie  empress  Helen.*'  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  an  ornament  on  one  of  the  bas-reliefs,  the  fig- 
ure of  a  man  offering  his  hand  to  a  woman»  has  originally 
led  to  this  supposition.  But  it  may  he  mentioned  that  the 
same  opinion  has  been  formerly  maintained  and  refuted. 
The  dances  and  games  of  the  different  genii  witii  wljicli  tho 
tower  19  decorated,  as  well  as  a  figure  of  the  shejilicrd  Paris, 
are  not  incompatible  w  ith  the  design  of  a  funeral  monument. 
A  mutilated  inscription,  which  has  been  explained  and  re- 
stored by  antiquaries^  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  tower 
was  built  by  two  members  of  the  Seamdini  family  in  me- 
mory of  Secunditius  Securua,  a  wealtiky  merchant,  the 
founder  of  Igel,  during  the  Idler  part  of  the  fourth  ceiitury4 
DSffcrent  No   large   towns  are  situated    between  Treves  and  tlie 

towns.         southern  extremity  of  the  proviuce.     Sarreburg   or  Saar- 
burgt  i^  a  smalt  tuun  of  tvvtt  tliousand  intiabitaittsi  with   a 
^  bridge  on  the  Sarre;  the  streets   are  dirty  and  ilJ  built. 

The  picturesque  course  of  tlic  Sarre  is  coiiRoed  by  steep 
and  rugged  rocks,  Tho  viNage  of  Metllach  is  sittialed  at 
some  distance  above  tlie  last  place,  on  the  banks  of  the 
same  river*    In  its  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  a  fme  ab- 

•  Account  of  tho  monumcnls  nt  Igpl  by  N«yrohr,  a  G<^rinttn  wofk. 

t  The  following  Is  the  inscrlptinci,  as  it  has  been  explained  ami  reftored  by 
^  M-  M.  Nf'Ller  unci  Cloteu  in  17{i8,  and  ijuntedl  by  M,  Wuienbacb  in  his  hii- 

toTj  of  Treves, 

D.  T.  Sticufidino  Secure^  qtii  locum  Aci^la  vocaiuin  fundar'it  primus,  cum 
Socundiiio  Avcntino  ac  ftliis  Secuodini  Securi  et  Public*  Pacatae  conjugis  Se* 
eundini  Avcntjmi  i^t  Lticio  Snccio  Modesto  ec  Modu&tio  Mucedoiii  ftlio  ejus  ju* 
djc'i,  Secundiiiius  Avcntlnius  et  Setyndiiiius  Sccurus  parcnlibui  defunctis  et 
defimcturis,  sjbi  vivi,  viaa  hujus  reiategraiores  posuerunt* 


I 
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bey  that  belonged  to  the  Bencdictinea*  Sarrelouis  was  book 
buitt  ill  t6B0t  and  fortified  by  Yauban;  one  of  its  squares  cxx* 
is  large,  and  most  of  tlie  streets  are  well  arranged.     Before  ' 

the  last  treaties,  tins  town  formed  part  of  tlit;  district  of 
Tlkionvillei  and  it  contained  four  thousand  tbree  hundred 
inhabitants*  Hassel,  wbosc  ordinary  accuracy  on  such 
subjects  cannot  he  disputed^  estimated  its  population  in 
181 9t  at  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  indi- 
Tiduals.  But  however  much  it  may  liave  flmmshefl  under 
the  Prussian  government,  it  is  ditiicult  to  suppose  that  the 
population  could  have  almost  doubled  within  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  and  that  a  town,  of  whtcb  the  length  from 
one  gate  to  another,  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred 
paces,  and  wltich  is  besides,  so  niucb  confined  by  fortiiica- 
tions,  could  hidd  so  many  inhabitants*  The  important  iron 
works  at  Dillirig  are  situated  in  the  vicinity,  Sarrebriick, 
or  Saarbruck,  wliicli  in  point  of  the  space  that  it  occupies,  Is 
larger  than  Sarrelouis,  does  not,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  M.  Hassel,  contain  so  great  a  number  of  inhabitants; 
for  it  appears  from  bis  statistical  tables,  that  tbc  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  six  thousand  four  hundred  persons. 
The  streets  are  large  and  regular,  and  its  public  buildings, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  a  ProtcHtant  church, 
a  gymnasium  and  a  tlieatre,  are  modern  and  of  good  archi- 
tecture* It  is  united  by  a  fine  bridge  to  tfie  town  of  St, 
John,  which  has  now  become  its  suburbs.  Mount  Hal  berg 
in  the  neighbourhood,  was  probably  the  site  of  a  Roman 
town,  the  Fons  Saravif  that  is  mentioned  in  the  itinerary 
of  Antonine.  There  arc  a  few  ruins  still  left,  to  which  the 
jieasants  have  given  the  name  of  the  old  heathen  chapel 
(die  aite  heiden  cupetle).  Barrebruck  carries  on  a  trade  in 
iron»  ifistrunients  of  agriculture,  and  in  coal  from  the  neigb- 
bouring  county. 

A  small  hill   at  a  short  distance  from  Solsbach  emits  Burnini 
flames  and  smoke.     As  It  contains  a  coal  mine,  its  com-  *^^'*- 
bustion,  which  may  bo  attributed  to  the  decomposition  of 
sulpharetted  iron,  is  not  very  extraordinary,  at  least  other 
examples  of  the  same  kind  might  be  mentioned.     Those 
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who  visit  It,  remark  that  tlje  schistous  falockSi  of  which  the 
hill  is  composed,  arc  so  hot  that  tliey  cannot  keep  their 
"  hands  on  them  for  any  length  of  timo-  Tlie  same  i-ock  is 
in  many  places  calcined,  and  the  shrubs  that  grow  on  them, 
arc  stunted,  and  of  a  yellow  foliage.  How  widely  different 
are  such  phenomena  from  those  that  volcanic  mountains 
exhibit ! 

Although  all  the  towns  in  the  province  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  have  been  mentioord,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the 
circle  of  Wctzlar,  a  dependence  on  that  province,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  more  than  fifteen  miles  distant.  Its 
territory,  surrounded  by  tlie  slates  belonging  to  the  princes 
of  Nassau  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  is  nearly  a  liundred  and 
eighty  English  square  miles  in  Hui>erfjrial  extent* 

Wetzlar,  situated  at  the  contluence  of  tlio  Dell  and  the 
Wetxhach  into  the  LaliOt  contains  about  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  inliabitants  ;  its  trade  consists  chiefly  in 
leather.  Braunfels,  another  town  in  the  same  circle^  wl»ich 
is  attaclied  to  the  government  of  Coblentz,  possesses  a  strong 
castle,  and  a  ]jojnilati(m  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred  per- 
sons. The  country,  in  which  both  these  places  are  situated, 
is  so  rugged  and  mountainous,  that  tlie  nse  of  every  sort  of 
carriage  is  rendered  impracticable.  If  the  circle  of  Wetz- 
lar be  ill  calculated  to  awaken  tlie  attention  of  an  historian 
or  geographer,  it  may  gratify  the  readers  of  Wcrter,  who 
may  thei-e  visit  the  tomb  of  Cfiarlotte,  and  the  dififerent 
places  and  sites  connertcd  with  that  story. 

The  burghs  of  Wandersleben  and  Mnhlherg  are  situated 
in  a  small  territory  of  about  fifteen  scjuarc  miles*  surround- 
ed by  the  dutchy  of  Saxc  Gotlia,  and  dependent  on  the 
government  of  Erfurt.  Another  territory  attached  to  the 
same  government,  and  somewhat  larger  thair  the  last,  for 
its  surface  is  about  forty- two  square  miles,  lies  in  the 
midst  of  the  principalities  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Schwartzen- 
hurgh  and  Reuss.  The  burgh  of  Rhanis  or  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  the  district,  may  contain  about  seven 
hundred  inhabitants.  Lastly,  the  town  of  Suhl  with 
a  population  of  five  thousand  five  hundred   individuals^ 


15  built  on  a  district  under  the  government  of  Erfurt*  The 
inliabitartts  carry  on  a  trade  in  arms.  Tlie  J  a  rids  in  the 
same  territory,  witieli  forms  a  part  of  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, called  the  forest  of  Thuringia  (Tljuringcr-Wald),  are 
not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  in  extent ; 
they  are  surrounded  by  the  four  princi|ialUie9  of  Saxony^ 
and  also  by  those  of  Scbwartzenburg  and  Hesse  CasscL 

ButNeuchatel  in  Swisserland,  a  Trussian  principality,  is 
more  remote  than  any  other  from  Prussia  Proper  and  ttto 
Prussian  possessions  on  the  Rhine. 

Tliat  principality*  which  the  Germans  call  Newenburg, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  canton  of  Bern,  on  the  east, 
by  Ibe  same  canton  and  the  lake  of  NeuchateU  on  the  south 
by  the  canton  of  Vaud,  and  on  the  vv  est  by  France,  Its 
greatest  extent  from  nor tli -east  to  south-west  is  about  twen* 
ty-nine  miles,  and  between  twelve  and  fifteen  from  west  to 
cast;  its  surface,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  equal  to 
two  hundred  and  tiiirty-ronr  sqii^ire  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion to  fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  Some 
account  shall  be  now  given  of  its  soil  and  climate* 

That  part  of  llie  Jura  chain  in  which  it  is  situated, 
abouods  in  mineral,  sulpliureous  or  ferruginous  springs,  and 
in  dilferent  calcareous  orsiliciotis  rocks,  mixed  with  organic 
remains  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms*  The  moun- 
tains in  the  canton  of  Xeuchatel  are  not  so  lofty  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Geneva.  Six  or  seven  valleys,  some  of 
^fchich,  such  as  tliosc  of  Ratz  and  Travers,  afford  rich  pas- 
tare,  make  up  the  greater  part  of  tlie  land.  The  plains  are 
more  fntiifal  in  wine  than  in  corn,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  ptircliase  from  their  neighbours  more  than  300,000 
florins  worth  of  grain. 

The  sale  of  the  red  wines  produces  a  revenue  of  1BO,000 
florins,  which  added  to  that  derived  from  tlie  fruit,  lint  and 
cattle*  furnishes  a  net  profit  of  60,000  florins.  It  derives 
also  a  considerable  profit  from  the  fishings  on  its  lake»  from 
the  capper  and  iron  mines  in  the  high  country,  and  from  the 
Swiss  tea  and  vulnerary  herbs  tbat  are  collected  on  its 
tuonntains* 
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As  to  its  climatet  the  canton  of  Neuchatel  may  be  divid- 
ed into  three  distinct  regions,  Tbe  best  vines  and  tlje  best 
crops  of  Ueinp  and  lint  are  raised  on  tlie  Igwcst  and  most 
tcm{)erate  region,  or  tbe  one  along  tiie  banks  of  tbo  lake.  A 
range  of  mountains  separates  it  from  two  lofty  valleys, 
ivhicli  extend  from  nortli*east  to  south-west;  different  sorts 
of  grain  are  sown  on  lhcm>  and  they  yield  excellent  pasture. 
The  tbird  or  most  elevated  region  is  covered  with  wood, 
lieath  and  pasture.  The  inbabitaiUs  of  the  high  country 
are  exp*)sed  to  a  cold  climate,  and  oats  are  the  only  grain 
[that  can  he  produced  in  the  district.  Spring  and  autumn 
Ere  of  short  duration  ;  winter  lasts  seven  or  eiglit  months 
of  the  year,  t!ie  snow  rises  often  to  tlte  height  of  the  houses^ 
and  almost  as  soon  as  it  disappears^  the  severe  frosts  of 
winter  are  succeeded  by  a  scorching  summer* 

It  might  he  concluded  that  this  region,  exposed  from  its 
height  to  the  temperature  of  northern  climates,  was  inha- 
bited by  an  ignorant,  poor  and  superstitious  people*  Few 
countries  however  are  peopled  by  more  enlightened^  and  it 
might  be  added,  more  wealthy  inhabitants* 

I'be  arts  of  engraving  and  watch-making  have  hcctt 
cultivated  on  these  mountains  with  great  success.  Ah 
moat  all  the  population  in  Locle,  one  of  the  highest 
towns,  are  cmployetl  in  working  gold,  silver  and  steel  for 
watches  and  dilTerent  articles  of  cutlery.  The  art  of  the 
watchmaker  appears  to  have  heeti  unknow^n  there  be- 
fore the  year  1680.  John  liic hards,  a  mountaineer, 
when  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  saw  a  watch  for  the 
first  time,  he  examined  it,  tried  to  make  another  like  Itf 
and  8ucceeded  after  repeated  efforts.  Thus,  a  humble 
peasant  by  his  example  and  persevering  genius,  was  the 
means  of  introducing  a  source  of  wealth  into  his  village, 
that  has  since  been  extended  over  all  the  valleys  of  Jura. 
Cbaux  de  Fond,  formerly  a  small  village,  now  an  import- 
ant town,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  watcfjcs,  musi- 
cal boxes,  and  different  articles;  its  elevation  is  still  higher 
than  that  of  Loclea.    It  was  tba  birthplace  of  the  Urozes^ 
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two  brothers,  who  were  botli  celebrated  mechanicians*  The  i 
same  kind  of  industry,  and  the  same  activity  ara  observable'  < 
at  Couvct  Travcrs,  and  other  places.  ~~ 

It  h  difficult  to  assign  any  limits  to  the  inventive  genius 
of  man ;  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  what  it  can  achieve 
by  visiting  these  mountains*  Peasants  wishing  to  impmvo 
their  condition,  and  increase  their  enjoyments,  sougbt  and 
fotjnd  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  an  immense  addition  to  the 
praductive  power  of  their  hands.  The  inhabitants  on  the 
chain  of  Jura  had  hing  remarked  that  the  water  produced 
by  rain  and  melted  snow,  enters  crevices  even  on  the  high- 
est summits,  by  whicEi  it  descends  in  subterranean  channels 
to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  forms  springs  or  rivulets* 
The  subterranean  beds  were  discovered  after  deep  excava- 
tions had  been  made  f  ingenious  works  were  constructed 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  filling  up  the  cavities^  the  channels 
were  enlarged  at  a  great  expense,  in  shorty  mills  and  ma- 
chinery were  erected  by  wbicli  their  labour  was  facilitated 
and  abridged.  Thus^  an  advantage  was  derived,  that  could 
not  be  obtained  from  the  springs  that  escape  occasionally 
from  the  mountains  into  tlic  elevated  plains.  In  a  territory 
•where  the  inhabitants  are  so  industrious  as  in  tlie  canton  of 
Neuchatelyit  need  not  excite  surprise,  that  five  thousand  six 
hundred  j>ersons  are  employed  in  weaving  lace,  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  workmen  in  making  watches,  a  great 
number  in  engraving,  and  about  seven  hundred  in  painting 
and  dying  the  linen  and  cotton  goods  of  the  country.  The 
quantity  of  these  goods  has  been  estimated  at  sixty  thousand 
pieces ;  the  number  of  watches  at  a  liundred  and  thirty  tliou- 
ftftnd,  tliey  are  exported  into  Germany^  Italy,  Spain,  Tur- 
key and  even  America. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  that  now  forms  AacionMa. 
the  principality  of  Nenchatel,  were  those  Helvetii  who  are  *^*tntaQtt, 
mentioned  by  Caesar  in  tfm  first  hook  of  bis  Commentaries. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  defer  what  we  have  to  say  concerning 
them  until  we  treat  of  Bwisserland* 
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The  commercial  town  of  Neucbateli  whicli  in  ancient 
documents  benrs  the  name  n{  JMovum-Custrumt  appears  to 
have  beeii  origin  ally  a  fortress  tliat  the  Romans  erected  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  Helvetic  na- 
tion. II  is  built  in  a  circular  form  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  riamei  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seyon,  a 
small  river  that  crosses  the  town,  and  discharges  itself  in- 
to the  lake.  The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to  five 
thousand.  It  is  adorned  by  four  principal  streets  and  a 
large  castle.  The  gymnasium^  several  public  sclkools^  the 
townhou8e»  the  orphan  and  t%vo  other  hospitals,  as  Mell 
as  an  agricultural  and  economical  society  have  been  found- 
ed by  two  respectable  and  wealthy  merchants*  natives  <rf 
the  town**  Neuchatel  has  experienced  several  great  cala- 
mities, and  it  might  have  been  completely  ruined,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  industry  and  patriotism  of  its  citizens* 
It  w  as  taken  and  sacked  by  the  emperor  Conrad  the  Se- 
cond, in  the  year  1033 ;  it  was  burned  by  Henry,  bishop  of 
Bale  and  count  of  Neuchatel  in  i249;  it  was  almost  wholly 
consumed  by  a  conflagration  in  1450 ;  a  great  part  of  it  was 
mucti  spoiled  by  an  inundation  of  the  Seyon  in  1579,  and, 
lastly,  the  whole  street  that  communicates  with  the  castle 
was  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1714.  In  order  to  provide  in 
some  measure  against  the  chances  of  Bre,  Insurance  compa- 
nies were  established  in  the  year  181L 

The  lake  that  washes  the  walls  of  Neuchatel  adds  so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  neiglibouring  country,  that  it 
may  be  riglit  to  describe  it.  It  is  not  much  less  than 
twenty-four  mites  at  its  greatest  length,  and  about  six  at 
its  greatest  breadth.  The  level  of  its  waters  has  been 
found  to  be  nearly  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  above  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  and  about  one  thousand  and  sixty-three 
above  the  Mediterranean.  Saussure  measured  its  depth 
at  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  sotith  of  the  town,  and  found 
it  to  be  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  Tlic  surface 
of  the  lake  must  have  been  at  one  time  much  larger  than 
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at  present  J  that  fact  may  be  proved  by  the  marshes  on  the 
fiotitli  of  the  to  writ  near  tlio  river  Orbe,  by  a  tradition  which 
many  helievc,  tliat  Yverdun  stood  formerly  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake,  although  it  is  now  several  hundred  yards  removed 
from  ity  by  the  satid  still  found  at  some  distance  from  its 
bauks^  which  is  in  e^2ry  respect  thfe  same  as  the  sand  in  the 
lake.  The  diminution  of  surface  may  be  attributed  to  the 
alluvial  deposites  carried  down  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
and  streams  by  which  the  lake  is  fed.  It  is  easy  to  discover 
among  the  pebbles  and  sand  in  these  deposites  that  rise  like 
downs  near  the  banks,  the  same  sort  nf  shell-fish  as  those 
that  still  exist  in  tlie  lake. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  Locles  and  Chaux-de- 
Fonds  on  account  of  the  industry  of  their  inhabitants,  tho 
former  town  contains  five  thousand  nine  hundred  individu- 
als, and  tlie  latter  four  thousand  three  hundred,  Wallengin 
situated  on  the  Scyon,  and  surrounded  by  a  romantic  valley, 
was  formerly  t(»e  chief  tnwn  of  a  county.  The  number  of 
cities  in  a  territory  so  mountainous  and  confined,  is  no  in- 
dication-of  its  wealth.  Three  towns,  as  many  burghs, 
sixty-seven  villages  and  as  many  hamlets  are  peopled  in  tho 
proporttonof  one  thousand  three  liundred  and  forty-six  per- 
sons for  every  square  li^ague,  or  upwards  of  tw  o  hundred 
and  twenty-four  for  ^\try  English  H<|uarc  mile,  and  as  thero 
are  comparatively  xQiy  few  mendicants  or  paupers,  a  bet- 
ter proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  cannot  be  adduced. 
Erfurt  is  the  only  government  in  tlie  Prussian  dominions 
that  can  be  compared  to  Neuchatel  in  point  of  population* 

To  what  causes  can  the  wealth  and  activity  that  prevail 
in  this  canton,  he  attributed  ?  Is  it  to  that  turn  of  mind, 
which  leads  the  inhabitants  to  examine  and  discuss  every 
subject  connected  with  their  rights,  and  which  made  tlicm 
adopt«by  a  plurality  of  voices,  the  reformation  preached  to 
them  by  Farel  ?*  It  may  he  remarked  Ihat  Lauderen  and 
Cresfiien,  arc  the  only  catltolic  parishes  in   the  country. 
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Can  it  result  from  the  civil  and  religious  liliertj  they  enjoy, 
or  from  the  circumstance  of  the  canton  not  having  been  in- 
vaded by  any  hostile  force  for  several  centuries,  or  lastly, 
from  the  inhabitants  being  exempt  from  every  onerous  lax, 
impost  and  contribution  ?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  so 
many  and  so  great  advantages  have  contributed  to  produce 
that  emulation,  ^vhich  is  the  best  security  against  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  people,  that  love  of  labour  and  desire  of  free- 
dom, by  whirh  the  difTusiqn  of  knowledge  is  promoted,  and 
that  spirit  of  union  by  which  those  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuits  are  bound  together. 

The  sudden  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  Farcl  being  a  Frenchman,  for  the  French 
is  tlie  only  language  generally  understood  in  the  country. 

The  canton  of  Neuchatel,  although  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
Swiss  confederation,  acknowledges  as  its  sovereign  the  king 
of  Frussiat  wbose  inlltience,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  very 
inconsiderable*  When  Mary  of  Orleans,  wife  to  Henry  of 
Savoy,  duke  of  Nemours,  and  sister  to  the  last  heir  of  the 
house  of  Longueville,  the  reigning  family  in  tliQ  princi- 
pality, died  without  issue  in  1707,  many  claimants  to 
the  title  of  prince  of  Neuchatel,  repaired  or  sent  their  re- 
presentatives to  the  sovereign  court  in  the  country*  Frede- 
rick the  First  of  Prussia  was  elected  as  the  nearest  heir  to 
the  family  of  Chalons^  of  which  the  ancient  counts  of  Neu- 
chatel  were  vassals. 

But  not  an  article  in  consequence  of  his  election,  was 
changed  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  by  wliich  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  different  states  that  composed  the  Helvetic 
confederation  was  secured.  Neuchate!  enjoyed  its  privi- 
leges, and  retained  them  even  when  it  was  bestowed  on  a 
French  Marshnl  by  the  imperial  government  in  1807,  and 
at  a  later  period,  after  it  was  ceded  to  Prussia  by  thp  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  The  king  of  Prussia  receivers  only  the 
revenue  of  some 'domains,  and  a  very  moderate  land-tax, 
that  cannot  he  augmented.  The  inliabitnnts,  who  choose  the 
military  profession,  may  enter  into  the  service  of  any  state. 
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provided  it  be  not  at  war  with  Prussia,  for  the  king  is 
prince  of  NeucUatel;  it  is  certain  that  there  arc  compara- 
tively very  few  of  the  people  in  the  Prussian  army.  No 
customs  arc  levied,  no  duties  are  imposed  oti  any  goods  that 
enter  or  leave  the  territory •  Every  profession  and  every 
trade  are  free;  so  vigilant  have  the  inhabitants  been  in  de- 
fending their  rights,  that  justice  is  not  administered  in  the 
name  of  the  prince,  and  neither  he  nor  his  deputy,  who  re- 
presents him^  can  prosecute  criminals,  although  the  one  or 
the  other  may  save  the  life  of  a  condemned  person,  or  com- 
mute his  punishment  « 

We  have  now  completed  the  account  of  the  provinces, 
which,  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  mountain- 
ous countries  where  the  Doubs  takes  its  source,  are  go- 
verned by  the  descendants  of  Frederick  the  Great.  When 
that  prince  made  himself  master  of  Silesia,  when  availing 
himself  of  the  troubles  tiiat  agitated  Poland,  he  enlarged 
his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  tliat  unjustly  dismembered 
state,  what  would  he  have  said^  had  it  been  announced  to 
him  that  thirty  years  afterwards,  his  successor  was  to  expe- 
rience all  the  calamities  of  war,  and  a  great  portion  of  his 
dominions  was  to  be  ceded  to  an  ambitious  conqueror,  that 
at  a  later  period  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  extended  beyond 
its  ancient  limits,  and  the  prince  reinstated  by  the  kings, 
bis  allies  ?  The  mind  of  Frederick  might  have  been  elated 
at  the  prospect  of  tlie  future  greatness  of  his  country*  But 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  additions  made  to  the  king- 
dom, and  to  consider  its  resources.  It  forms  a  consider- 
able extent  from  the  banks  of  the  Niemen  to  those  of  the 
Elbe,  from  the  sources  of  the  Oder  to  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic,'— the  centre  of  its  powcr,^ — the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
proper.  But  if  the  conquests  made  by  Frederick  the  Se- 
cond, some  portions  detaclied  from  Poland,  and  the  pro- 
vinces taken  from  Saxony  by  the  last  treaties,  be  added  | 
does  it  follow  that  the  power  of  Prussia  has  been  much  in- 
creased? Many  reasons  might  induce  us  to  think  otherwise; 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  preponderance  of  Prussia  over 
the  Germanic  confederation  is  now  greater  than  it  ever  was  at 
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any  former  period*  But  Russia^  her  most  formidable  neigh- 
bour, baB  been  increaseil  in  the  same  manner;  nhc  may  either 
thercfure  be  in  some  sort  dependent  on  that  colossal  empire^ 
or  unite  her  destinies  with  those  of  Austria,  and  have  to 
dread  the  armed  hordes  that  may  inundate  the  west  from  the 
countries  in  the  north.  The  possessions  of  Prussia  on  the 
Rbinoi  however  important  tliey  may  be  in  point  of  com- 
mercial wealthy  do  not  augment  its  power  in  proportion  to 
their  population.  It  must  he  long  before  the  people  in 
these  countries  can  forget  that  they  are  not  Prussians. 
Their  commerce  has  been  jo  much  injured  since  they  were 
eeparated  from  France,  that  all  of  them  regret  tlte  separa- 
tion. 

If  tlie  tranffuillity  of  Europe  be  again  disturbed  by 
any  political  com  mot  ion,  if  France  in  particular  take  an 
active  part  in  tlie  struggle  that  might  ensue,  Prussia,  ob- 
liged to  divide  its  forces  in  order  to  keep  in  obedience  the 
remote  and  scattered  countries  within  its  dominions,  could 
no  longer  calculate  on  the  heroic  energy^  its  inhabi- 
tants displayed  in  the  wars  against  Napoleon,  because  it 
refused  those  institutions  and  improvementsi  suited  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  promised  and  claimed  by  the 
enlightened  part  of  the  population,  Prussia  might  then 
exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a  body  weakened  by  a  too 
rapid  growth,  and  he  unable  to  maintain  herself  in 
the  menacing  attitude,  that  might  be  expected  from  the 
extent  of  tier  territory.  It  has  been  already  seen  that  the 
canton  of  Neuchatcl  is  politically  of  no  use  to  ttie  Prus- 
sian monarchy,  neither  can  the  influence  which  it  possesses 
in  that  part  of  Swisserland,  be  considered  of  any  advantage, 
or  at  all  events,  if  any  can  accrue,  it  can  M  only  to  its  com- 
merce. But  if  we  reflect  ttiat  all  the  provinces  subject 
to  Prussia,  extending  from  east  to  west  from  the  banks  of 
the  Niemen  to  those  of  the  Sarre,  are  not  much  less 
than  eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  equal  to 
three  hundred  and  twenty -live  at  their  gixatest  breadth 
from  south  to  north,  wliile  at  their  mean  breadth,  they 
are  not  more  than  a  hundred ;  if  besides  it  be  considered 
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that  several  fareiga  princes,  such  as  tlio  iliike  of  Saxony, 
the  prince  of  Schwartzburgb,  and  the  prince  of  Lippe  pos- 
sess more  or  less  extensive  territories  surrounded  by  Prus- 
Bian  states,  tbat  same  parts  of  tbe  same  monarchyt  as  tbe 
,  territories  of  Rahnis,  Suhl  and  Wetzlar,  are  sitnatcd  in  tho 
►  midst  of  otlier  foreign  possessions,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
a  country  elongated  out  of  all  proportion,  and  irregularly 
intersected^  tbat  remote  and  scattered  lands  unctiually  ar- 
ranged in  relation  to  tbo  influence  which  ought  to  emanate 
from  the  capital  to  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  last- 
^  ly  that  a  surface  so  considerable  as  that  of  Prussia,  which 
I  is  equal  to  more  than  eighty-two  thousand  eight  hundred 
[square  miles»  are  rather  to  be  considered  the  elements  of 
I  weakness  than  of  power. 
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Tub  country  that  we  are  about  to  enteri  forma  part  of  cen- 
tral Germanj.  It  miglit  be  dillicult  to  describe  it  unitorm- 
ly^  from  its  many  political  divisions;  in  order^  thereforo,  to 
avoid  the  conru»ion  that  might  arise,  if  we  attempted  to  give 
an  account  of  the  different  contiguous  principaJitics,  it  may 
be  better  to  arrange  all  the  twenty-one  states  that  form  the 
country,  into  divisions  comprising  the  territories  of  the  dif- 
ferent princes  that  are  related  to  each  other  by  consangui- 
nity or  family  connexions. 

We  shall  proceed  then  in  the  following  order ; — the  king- 
dom and  the  dutchies  of  Saxony  j  Electoral  Hesse,  Ilcsse- 
Homburg  and  Hesse  Darmstadt;  the  principalities  of  Lip- 
pc-Detmold  and  Lippe-dchaumburg;  those  uf  Schwartz- 
burg- Sonde  rhau  sen,  and  Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt ;  the 
prindpalities  of  Reuss;  the  ilutchiesor  Anhalt-Dessau,  An- 
halt-Bernburg  and  Anhait-Ccethen;  lastly,  the  dutchy  of 
Brunswick,  tlio  principalities  of  Waldeck  and  NaSssau. 

Although  the  limits  of  the  country  possessed  by  the 
early  inbabitantsi  cannot  be  made  to  correspond  with  the 
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limits  of  the  ilutchieg  an  J  principalities,  into  which  this 
portion  of  central  Germany  has  been  divitled,  it  is  nnt  less 
necessary  to  make  some  remarks  on  its  ancient  pnpniRtion. 
They  formed  seven  principiil  tribes,  the  Chentsclf  the  Chas- 
Muariit  iht  Chattif  the  iSedu^ii,  the  Sorabif  the  Suevii  ^ntl  tlio 
VenetlL 

The  two  banks  of  the  Weser  within  the  confines  of  the  The  Che- 
territory  that  now  forms  tlie  principality  of  Lippc-Detmold,  ^^*'"^^* 
together  with  some  dependencies  on  elcrtoral  Hesse-Cassel, 
were'in  ancient  times  inhabited  by  the  Cherusci  and  Cltas- 
BQarii.  No  people  in  ancient  Germany,  says  M,  Wilhelm, 
have  maintained  their  independence  witli  more  courage,  and 
acquired  greater  renown  in  the  wars  against  Rome,  than 
the  Cherusci.*  It  was  tlie  same  people  that  contributed 
most  to  the  defeat  of  Varus,  hut  upon  them,  as  Strabo  in- 
forms us,  the  signal  vengeance  of  Germanicus  felLj  They 
were  defeated  by  him^  and  among  the  persons  that  followed 
in  bis  triumplial  entry,  were  Seniiguntus,  the  chief  of  I  ho 
Cherusci,  and  Thusnelda,  his  sister,  the  wife  of  Hermann 
or  Arminius  their  general,  who  had  cut  in  pieces  the  tlireo 
Rom^in  legions. 

The  Chassuartt  or  Chasuari,  as  Tacitus  calls  them,  or  chanua- 
the  Mtuafii  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,!  were  a  "^* 
waRdering  and  warlike  people,  that  often  ravaged  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Gauls,  before  they  were  subdued  by  Julian. 

It  appears  from  what  Tacitus^  saysof  theChatti  or  Catti  chmiti. 
that  they  inhabited  the  country  between  the  banks  of  the 
Ohm»  a  feeder  of  the  Fulda,  and  those  of  the  Upper  Elbe, 
in  other  wordSf  Electoral  IIcssc,  the  dutchy  of  Saxo-Wel- 
mar,  and  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.(|  According  to 
Pliny,  the  nation  of  the  Uermiones  was  made  up  of  the 
Cherusci,  the  Suevi  and  Uermunduri^  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention  the  account  given  of  them  by  Tacttus. 

•  Gennanten  und  seine  Dewobncr  nacb-rlen  QupUcn  dargesldlt,  p.  IDO, 
t  Ltb«r.  VI!.  cap.  li.  soci.  4.  }  Book  XX,  ch,  10. 

I  Dc  Moribuft  GcrmiiiiojruDi,  sefU  30.  aud  31. 
,1  Liln^lV.  cap,  «iv. 
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Account  of 
the  Catli 
kyTftCJLuB, 


Seclijaif, 
Surabi  and 
Suevi. 


The  Catti  were  distinguislied  from  the  other  Germans  by 
their  strong  anil  muacuUir  limbs,  their  warlike  appearance, 
their  courage  ami  intelligence.  Educated  to  war,  judicious 
in  the  choice  of  their  cliicfs,  zealous  in  obeying  them,  mak- 
ing it  a  point  of  honour  to  maintain  their  ranks,  skilled  in 
avoiding  the  snares  of  tlieir  enemies,  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  favourable  opportunities,  they  defied  the  iiicoiistau- 
cy  of  fortune,  and  confided  in  their  courage.  Their  whole 
strength  consisted  in  ttieir  infantry.  The  other  Germans, 
says  the  liistorian,  knew  how  to  fight,  the  Catti  knew  how 
to  make  wan  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  man- 
bood,  every  man  allowed  his  Ji air  and  beard  to  grow  until 
be  had  slain  an  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle-  The  bravest 
amongst  them  wore  an  iron  ring,  a  badge  of  ignominy  and 
si  a  very,  which  was  not  taken  off  before  they  liad  vau- 
riuished  a  foe.  Careless  of  wealth*  prodigal  of  what  belong- 
ed to  others,  their  time  was  not  spent  in  cultivating  the  land, 
building  houses,  or  enclosing  fields. 

The  Sedu.'fii  inhabited  the  country  betweer^  the  Rhine  and 
the  Maine,  that  forms  part  of  the  great  dutcliy  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt;  they  entered  the  coalition,  which,  under  the 
command  of  Ariovistus,  resisted  the  arms  of  Caesar.  Tlie 
Sorabi  possessed  part  of  Saxony ;  the  Suevi  extended  from 
the  hanks  of  tbe  Elbe  to  those  of  the  Oder;  they  had  there- 
fore more  than  a  third  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  but  it  is 
diHlcult  to  determine  the  limits  of  their  territory,  both  he- 
cause  they  were  a  wandering  people,  and  because  the  an- 
cients designated  by  the  name  of  Suevi  different  nations  of 
a  common  origin.  Tacitus  says  they  were  distinguished  by 
their  hair  being  bound  and  knotted  on  the  crown  of  their 
head."!^  Strabo  mentions  that  they  inFiabited  tbe  lands  from 
the  Rhine  to  tlie  country  beyond  the  Elbejf  rtolcmy  places 
tbe  Longobardij  Suevi,  Jlngii  and  Stmwonu  In  the  same  re- 
gion. 

When  tbe  intercourse  between  the  Romans  and  tbe  Su* 
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cTi  became  more  firqaeiit,  it  was  found  (hat  they  were  not 
so  numerous  as  liad  been  supposed^  for  those  who  were 
formerly  confounded  under  that  general  denomination  were 
better  known^  and  made  themselves  at  last  formidaljlc  to 
the  Roman  power  The  Suevi  extended  tlieir  territory  on 
the  Rhine  in  tlie  fifth  century;  and  the  lands  in  Saxony,  on 
the  rigfit  bank  of  the  Elbe,  were  about  the  same  time  occu- 
pied by  the  Venedi  or  Wendes, 

"  It  was  the  descendants  of  the  Catti  and  Suevi  who,  under  Saxom, 
the  name  of  Saxons,  acquired  in  the  middle  ages  so  much 
reputation  in  war.  They  resisted  during  several  centuries 
the  kings  of  France,  who  during  the  reign  of  Clovis,  and  a 
long  lime  afterwards,  were  the  most  powerful  prinres  in 
Europe.  Hengis,  a  Saxon  king  that  flaurisbed  in  tlie  fifth 
century,  havirrg  collected  some  hordes  from  tijc  banks  of  the 
Weser,  sailed  into  England,  and  took  possession  of  the 
island.  They  invaded  Spain  in  tlie  year  409,  under  the 
command  of  their  prince  Hernieric.  Having  made  tbeni- 
selvcs  masters  of  part  of  Belgium,  in  the  sixlb  century, 
they  carried  on  a  long  and  tedious  war  against  Tliierry, 
Clotatre  1,  and  Clotaire  U,  and  continued  in  possession  of 
that  country,  Charles  M artel  made  war  against  them 
during  twenty  years,  Pepin  during  ten,  and  Charlemagne 
was  unable  to  subdue  them  until  after  a  struggle  that  lasted 
thirty-two  years. 

Part  of  the  country  that  belonged  to  the  same  people,  Wm^ 
forms  at  present  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  formerly  a  dutchy 
and  electorate,  now  raised  into  a  kingtiom,  which  was  found- 
ed about  twenty  years  ago  by  Napoleon.  Its  territory  was 
greatly  diminished  in  cfinscquence  of  the  resolutions  passed 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  The  surface  of  the 
kingdom  is  litlle  more  than  five  thousand  six  huTidrcd  and 
forty  sfjuare  miles*  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  the  east 
by  Prussia*  on  the  south  by  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  anil  on 
the  west  by  Prussia  and  the  dutchies  of  Saxony.  Its  great- 
est length  from  east  to  west  is  about  a  hundred  and  twenty^ 
five  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  south  to  north 
nearly  eighty. 
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The  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  is  farmed  by  the 
branches  and  dcclivitiea  of  a  mountainous  cliaiu,  thcErz- 
Gebirge  or  Hartz-Wald,  that  extcnJa  eastwards  to  another 
rangCy  the  Riesen-Gcbirge.  A  line  drawn  at  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  summit  of  tlie  Erz-Gebirge,  may  be  cou- 
fiidefed  the  natural  limits  of  Saxony»  which  ar€  coiitiguous 
to  those  of  Bohemia.  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  take  notice 
€f  tlie  analogy  that  Bubsi,^ts  between  the  names  of  Ilartz- 
Wald  or  Erz-Gehirgc,  and  the  country  of  the  Hartz  that 
has  been  already  mentioned,  for  it  is  well  known  that  il 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vast  Hercynian  forest 
that  was  so  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  Tlie  chain  of  the 
Erz-Gcbirgo  is  no  where  very  lofty;  the  Schneekopf  or 
Snow-head,  the  most  elevated  summit,  is  i»ot  higher  than 
three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the 
sea;  the  others  are  Mount  Auers,  which  is  about  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  Laufche,  about  two 
thousand  six  hundred,  the  Drcchslcrt  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty,  the  Gochw  aid,  about  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy,  and  the  Gutlihaus,  which  risea 
to  the  height  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty 
feet. 

These  mountains  arc  in  general  composed  of  granite^ 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  ai'e  covered  with  gneiss. 
M.  Lconbard,*  who  observed  that  the  western  decHvities 
are  for  the  most  part  steeper  than  the  eastern,  informs  us 
that  towards  the  so utii- west*  as  well  as  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, or  in  tbe  neigh  hour  bood  of  Frieberg,  they  a|>pear 
to  rest  on  an  immense  base  of  granite-  But  at  their  east- 
ern extremity t  the  granite  is  coveret]  with  rocks  of  a  n*orc 
recent  formation,  such  as  compact  limeslone  and  strata  of 
sandstone  or  psammiles*  In  other  parts  of  the  chain,  the 
granite  rests  on  talc  mixed  with  beds  of  schistus,  with 
which  it  is  in  some  places  covered,  and  w  liicli  in  otliers 
serve  as  a  support  for  the  gneiss.  Tlius  the  Erz-Gcbirge, 
like  many  other  chains^  are  composed  of  granite  that  appears 
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to  belong  to  different  epochs.  Micaceous  scliistus  fills  tip 
a  large  space  in  tlie  centre  of  the  chain*  and  extends  to  tlie 
western  extremity  ;  it  risps  to  the  summits,  and  forms  tlic 
top  nf  the  Schneekopf.  That  rotk,  which  lias  been  called 
pegmatitesi  and  which  is  cotnjmsed  of  quartz  and  feldspntht 
forms,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Bonnard,  a  dis- 
tinct group^^  Lastly,  hills  of  sandstone  arc  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity.  M*  Daubuisnon  observed  on  the  Saxon 
mountains  basalt  that  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  of  volcan- 
ic origin.f  It  would  follow,  thcreforct  that  the  name  by 
which  th^y  are  known  in  Saxony,  is  inapplicable;  but  that 
geoiiigist  has  of  late  motlificd  liis  opinion  on  the  object. 

A  porphyritic  rock  descends  bch>w  the  mountains,  and  it  Amhra- 
contains  anthracites,  a  combustible  substance,  which  may  ^***'*' 
be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  LlscliwitK  and  Frauenstein. 
The  coal  formatiun  extends  in  the  country  betvteen  Scli nee- 
berg  and  Planitz,  and  some  schistous  rocks  that  have  been 
observed  on  the  plains  adjnining  Leip^ic,  descend  from  the 
Era-Gebirge,  sink  below  the  ground,  and  are  covered  with 
porphyry,  tliat  assumes  the  ftirm  of  isolated  heights,  the  ba- 
ses of  which  are  surrounded  with  the  sand  and  argil  on  the 
plains. 

The  Erz-Gehirge  abound  so  much  in  metals  of  different  Mine*. 
kinds,  that  they  have  been  correctly  denominated  tlic  Me- 
tallic  Mountains,  Tfio  working  of  tlie  mines  rurnishes 
employment  to  a  numerous  pojwilation.  The  art  of  the 
miner  is  best  understood  in  this  part  of  Germany,  indeed 
it  has  been  there  changed  into  a  science  by  tlic  labours 
and  discoveries  of  distinguished  men.  It  was  at  Freyberg 
that  the  celebrated  Werner  founded  a  Geological  chair, 
an  individual  to  whom  the  science  was  so  much  indebted, 
tbat  before  his  time  it  might  have  been  called  a  chaos  or 


*  Cssai.  geognosiiqyo  sur  TErz-Goblrge,  1B16. 
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at  best  the  art  of  making  Bystcms  to  which  their  authors  garo 
the  pompous  title  of  theories  of  the  earth. 

The  climate  in  tl*c  kingdom  ol'  Saxony  is  dry  and  tem- 
perate, the  niountaitioiis  region  is  only  exposed  to  severe 
winters;  one  may  travel  in  a  sledge  in  the  fjigfi  conntry  a  long 
time  after  the  snow  has  di*iappeared  on  the  low  grounds,  It 
is  stated  in  the  work  of  M*  Engelhardt,  that  wheat,  oats 
and  potatoes  hegin  to  thrive  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
while  asparagus  is  ripe  on  the  plains,*  The  temperature 
is  mildest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic  and  in  tU^.  lowest 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  migi»t  be  proved  tliat  the  climate 
is  salubrious  from  the  fact  tliat  the  number  of  deaths  is  not  so 
great  as  in  neighbouring  countries,  and  from  tlje  number  of 
persons  who  have  arrived  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 

Tlie  people  engaged  in  agriculture  are  intelligent,  the  land 
is  of  a  good  quality,  and  tlie  produce  must  necessarily  be 
considerable.  The  breed  of  sheep  has  been  greatly  improved, 
numerous  flocks  are  reared,  and  their  wool,  which  is  much 
prized,  forms  an  important  branch  of  commerce.  Several 
agricultural  societies  have  been  established,  and  by  their 
means  the  breed  of  horned  cattle  and  horses,  and  even  the 
rearing  of  beea  arc  encouraged.  To  improve  the  culture  of 
vineyards  is  the  principal  object  of  other  societies  of  th© 
same  nature.  The  wine  is  of  a  good  quality,  but  the  quan- 
tity is  not  Buflicient  for  the  consumption.  The  grain  har- 
vests are  also  inadequate,  -but  the  deficiency  is  by  many  sup- 
plied with  potatoes,  a  plant  for  whicli  the  country  is  well 
adapted.  Esculent  vegetables  and  fruits  are  abundant,  and 
in  some  districts,  hempt  lint,  hops  and  tobacco  yield  good 
harvests. 

The  mineral  productions  of  the  country  are  much  more 
important  than  those  of  its  fruitful  soil.  The  raw  materi- 
al, on  which  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  expense  of  work- 
ing, has  been  calculated  to  be  worth  L;291,660.  The 
mines  of  Ausbringeti  are  supposed  to  make  up  L.l02|083t 


*  UaDdbuch  der  Erdbeicbre'ibuii^  dot  Kocnigrcicbi  SachNii. 
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of  this  sum,  and  those  of  Freyberg  L.  15,000 
useful  inetalSf  worked  iti  the  neighboiirEkood  of  the  same 
town  arc  not  less  abundant.  The  quantity  of  line  silver  an-  ' 
jiually  oblained  from  its  mincs^  is  estiniated  at  L.116,70Q« 
It  has  been  computed  that  niue  thousand  workmen  extract 
every  year,  tl*rce  hundred  (|uintals  of  copper,  eighty  thou* 
sand  of  iron,  tea  thousand  of  lead,  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred of  tin,  and  more  than  live  thousand  of  arsenic.  The 
numerous  workmen  collect  annually,  according  to  Stein, 
nearly  one  million,  two  hundred  thousand  quintals  of  sul- 
phur, alum  and  nitrate  of  potash.  The  same  chalu  abounds 
in  white  quartz,  amethysts,  agates,  jaspers,  garnets  and 
kaolin,  to  the  fine  quality  of  which  must  be  attributed  the 
superiority  that  the  Saxon  porcelain  has  long  maintained 
over  every  oilier  in  Europe*  Lastly,  several  extensive  coal 
mines  are  worked  in  the  Saxon  territory,  but  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  from 
wliich  an  annual  revenue  of  L,50,000  is  derived. 

The  Saxon  manufacturers  are  not  destitute  of  activity  Induttry, 
or  zeal,  they  have  niaile  several  improvements  by  which  t^^^Ji"  ^^' 
the  produce  of  tlielr  industry  lias  been  increased.  Among 
the  ditTerent  articles  that  are  manufactured,  linen,  silk, 
c(»tton  and  woollen  stuffs  miglit  be  specified,  the  others 
are  lace,  ribbons  and  muslin,  straw  and  paper  hats  and 
musical  in?Hruments ;  its  porpclaln  and  earthen  ware  are 
considered  the  finest  in  Europe.  A  great  number  of  hands 
are  constantly  employed  j  it  was  calculated  a  few  years 
ago  that  more  than  eiglit  hundred  thousand  individuals 
were  occupied  in  making  tliese  difiercnt  articles.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  cloth,  five 
thousand  in  making  straw  hats,  fifty  tlmusand  in  working 
metal,  and  in  cotton  spinning  alone,  nearly  four  hundred 
tliousand* 

The  perfection  attained  in  manufacturing  diDTerent  ar-  Socieiitf, 
tides,  cannot  be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  industry  and  intel- 
ligence natural  to  the  Saxon  nation.     Government  has  for 
more  than  twenty  years  used  every  means  to  assist  the  cj- 
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forts  of  the  people.    Premiums  and  rewards  are  not  only 

bestowed  on  the  inventors  of  nseful  machines,  but  metlals 
ant]  syms  of  money  are  given  to  the  most  able  workmen. 
Societies  Iiave  been  instituted  witli  a  considerable  capital  at 
their  disposal,  and  il  is  employed  in  accomplisliing  llicse 
ends*  These  societies  offer  rewards  for  the  solution  of 
inch  questions  as  may  tend  to  make  manufacturers  and 
agriculturists  more  enlightened  concerning  their  own  in- 
terest. It  has  even  been  proposed  to  attain  sucli  an  object 
that  some  imi»osts  and  duties  should  be  abolished. 

Tlie  trade  of  Saxony  is  Yery  extensive,  and  it  is  not  Ie83 
certain  that  by  the  judicious  measures  of  government,  a  great 
impulsion  lias  been  given  to  commerce.  Stein  calculrttes 
the  value  of  the  whole  inland  Irade  to  amount  to  13*000,000 
of  Hx-dollars,  or  L.2,700*000,  Tlie  capital  urculaled  in 
the  three  great  fairs  that  are  held  in  Lei|jsic,  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  less  than  18,000,000  of  rix-doUars,  or  L.4,050,- 
000,  A  considerable  revenue  was  formerly  obtained  frtini 
the  salt  mines,  but  as  the  territory  in  which  they  arc  situ- 
ated, was  taken  from  Saxony  hy  a  decisitm  of  the  congress  at 
Vienna,  it  has  been  sti|)u!ated  that  Prussia,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent in  possession  of  tlic  country,  shall  deliver  annually 
2500  qnintals  of  salt  at  a  price  suHciently  moderate  to  en- 
able the  Saxon  government  by  this  monojioly,  anil  without 
raising  the  duty,  to  derive  the  same  revenue  IJjat  it  possess- 
ed before  the  treaty  of  1815. 

The  government  of  Saxony  is  monarchical,  the  king  is 
major  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  every  office,  whether  it 
be  civil  or  military,  is  filled  up  by  the  sovereign.  But  all 
the  nobles  in  the  kingdom  are  ttot  equally  subject  to  the 
prince;  several  lords  levy  contributions  within  their  do- 
mains, a  third  part  of  which  can  only  be  claimed  hy  go- 
vernment* The  states  are  partly  formed  by  the  deputies 
whom  the  provinces  appoint,  hut  the  sovereign  only  can 
dissolve  and  call  them  together.  It  generally  happens^ 
however,  that  they  assemble  at  Dresden  every  six  years. 
The  states  are  composed  of  tlircc  oi'ders;  the  clergy*  no- 
bility and  members  deputed  by  towns.    They  regulate  the 
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taxes  and  imposts,  and  deliberate  on  the  laws  that  the  king 
submits  for  their  decision. 

The  revenue  of  Saxony  amonnts  to  11,000,000  of  flo- 
rins, and  the  national  debt  in  1820t  was  not  moro  than 
32,000,000, 

'  The  army  is  composed  of  a  regiment  of  gnards^  three  of 
infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  ono  of  foot  artillery,  two  brigades 
of  faorse  artlUeryt  a  battalion  of  light  horsemen,  and  two 
companies  of  veterans.  The  total  force  amounts  to  13,300 
men,  and  the  contingent  of  the  king  to  the  Germanic  con- 
federation, to  12,000-  Every  man  from  eighteen  to  thirty- 
one  years  of  age  may  be  liable  to  the  military  service,  but 
many  pleas  of  exemption  are  urged  and.  sustained.  The 
towns  possess  national  gt^ards^  consisting  of  all  tlie  citizens 
who  can  afford  to  equip  themselves ;  none  are  exempt  from 
the  service  before  the  age  of  sixty.  Patrols  of  liorse  police 
arc  stationed  on  tbe  principal  roads  in  the  kingdom. 

The  German  spoken  In  Saxony,  is  said  to  be  more  puro 
and  correct  than  in  any  other  part  of  Germany.  Almost 
all  the  Saxons  adhere  to  tbe  confession  of  Augsburg,  that 
was  drawn  up  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  their  electors  de- 
fended and  established  the  reformation  which  Luther 
preached.  But  since  tbe  time  of  Frederick  Augustus,  who 
embraced  Catholicism  in  1697,  in  order  to  make  himself  eli- 
gible for  the  crown  of  Poland,  the  reigning  family  has  con- 
tinued faithful  to  that  form  of  worship. 

It  appears  from  tbe  work  of  M.  Hassel*  that  the  popula- 
tion amounted  to  l,S86jOOO  individuals  in  the  year  1822; 
M*  Engelhardt  supposes  the  number  of  inhabitants  equal 
to  1,400,0004  If  the  mean  be  taken  hetwccn  these  two 
numbers^  tbe  population  may  be  estimated  at  1,393,400 
{lersons,  and  the  number  to  every  sfjuaro  mile  at  250.  This 
wcaltliy  country  contains  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven   villagen,   llfty-scvcn  btirgbs^  and  a  Iiundred 
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and  fort  J -fire  townsi  the  moat  important  of  whichi  we  sliall 
endeavour  to  describe. 

Tlie  country  near  tlio  capital,  along  tlie  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe  is  likel/  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  stranger,  be  may 
admire  the  wealth  of  the  environs,  the  variety  of  picturesque 
sites,  the  breadth  and  cleanness  of  the  streets  in  the  suburbs, 
and  the  length  of  the  magnificent  bridge  acrosa  the  river* 
That  bridge,  built  of  sand-stone^  is  formed  hy  sixteen  arch- 
es; it  is  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  yards  in  lengthy  and 
twelve  in  breadth.  Bericlies  are  placed  at  different  dis- 
tancest  and  near  the  twelfth  pillar,  a  gilded  crucifix  is  sup- 
ported on  a  solid  rock  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  fourth 
pillar  was  sprut)g  by  Marshal  Davoust  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1813,  in  order  that  he  might  be  better  able  to  se- 
cure the  retreat  of  his  troops ;  but  the  bridge  has  been  re- 
paired since  1815<  The  lofty  fortifications  in  Dresden 
VfQre  changed  into  fine  walks  in  1810^  and  tliree  years  af- 
terwards new  ramparts  weru  constructed  by  the  French,  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  allied  artnies.  These  ram- 
parts  have  also  been  deniolisbedp  Dresden  is  divided  into 
the  Old  and  New  Tow  n  and  three  suburbsy  the  largest  of 
vrhich  are  Neustadt  and  Friedrlcbstadt.  Sixteen  of  its 
eighteen  cliurches,  belong  to  tlie  protest  ants.  Franen  Kirdie 
( Womcns*  churcii),  built  after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  is  situated  in  tlie  Old  Town;  the  light  pillars  on  the 
roof  support  a  tower  that  rises  to  the  height  of  tliree  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet.  Sophia's  church  or  tbe  cliurch  of  the 
court,  is  remarkable  for  the  sculptures  that  adoro  its  portal* 
for  the  pictures  witli  which  it  is  decorated,  and  also  for  a 
number  of  pillars  that  surround  the  altar,  they  are  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  tbe  temple  at  Jerusalem;  it  is  pre- 
tended til  at  they  were  brought  to  Dresden  from  tbe  holy 
city  by  Duke  Albert  in  1476* 

The  finest  buildings  in  Dresden  are  the  thanceryt  the 
treasury,  the  mint,  the  arsenal,  the  town!iouse,  tbe  JajKJ- 
nese  palace^  tlic  royal  palace  and  that  of  the  princess  Maxi- 
milian and  Antony.  The  king's  palace  is  a  large  build- 
ing of  irregular  architecture^  adorned  with  many  turrets. 
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the  highest  of  which  is  not  less  than  three  hundred  feet  abore 
the  ground*  The  exterior  of  the  palace  ctirresponds  bat 
ill  with  the  %'aluable  coUections  contained  in  it. 

When  Fi*eclerick  ilie  Second  of  PruiHsia  entered  the  elec- 
torate, after  having  declared  to  Frederick  Augustus^  king 
of  Poland,  and  elector  of  Saxony,  that  the  meastire  was  ne- 
cessary for  his  own  safety,  and  the  most  rigid  discipline 
was  to  he  observed  by  his  troops ;  the  elector  fled  to  his  ar- 
my at  Pirna,  but  the  queen  his  wife  possessing  a  degree  of 
Brmness  and  courage  beyond  what  could  he  expected  from  her 
«€x,  refused  to  accompany  him,  and  waited  the  arrival  of 
the  Prussians,  In  tlio  meati  time  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick 
entered  and  plundered  Leipsic,  and  Frederick  arrived  at 
DreMen.  Having  demanded  certain  archives  from  the 
queen t  she  refused  to  give  them  up,  liis  soldiers  then  ad- 
vanced into  the  rotjnl  palace^  bi'oke  open  the  doors,  and  car- 
ried away  the  archives,  but  after  a  strict  search  for  a  treaty 
of  oflensive  alliance  between  Russia,  Austria  and  Saxony 
against  Prussia,  that  had  served  as  a  pretext  for  Frederick's 
invasion,  the  treaty  was  not  found*  The  hall  of  the  great 
opera,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  king's  pahtce,  although 
finely  decorated,  is  more  wortliy  of  notice  from  its  size,  it 
may  contain  eight  thousand  spectators.  The  view  from  the 
palace  of  Rriihl,  is  perhaps  the  finest  n**ar  Dresden,  and  the 
gallery  of  paintings  in  the  same  palace,  issupiiosed  to  be  the 
most  valuable  of  any  in  the  town.  There  are  not  fewer 
than  five  hospitals,  besides  one  for  orphans,  and  another  for 
foundlings.  Many  places  of  education  might  be  enumerat- 
ed, among  others  two  gymnasia,  a  school  that  is  reserved 
for  the  daughters  of  catholics,  several  others,  such  as  tho 
one  for  cadets,  anotlier  for  the  royal  pages,  and  a  third  for 
engineers;  in  addition  to  these,  may  bo  mentioned  a  school 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  five  clmritahle  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  poor.  DiflTerent  societies  have  been  es- 
tablished, some  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  A  number  of  antiquities  and  med- 
als, and  lliree  libraries  have  been  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  I  but  the  most  valuable  library  is  the  one  that 
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belongs  to  the  king,  it  contains  two  himdred  and  fifty  thou** 
eand  volumes,  four  tlionsand  manuscripts,  atid  twenty  thou- 
sand geographical  niaps*  Ttie  population  of  Dresden  is 
equal  to  52»000  individuals,  and  the  course  of  the  Elbe  is  fa- 
vourable to  their  commerce  and  industry. 

Leipsig  or  Leipsick  is,  after  t!ic  capital^  the  most  impor- 
tant town  in  Sasjony*  It  is  advantageously  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  Elstcr,  the  Parde  and 
theLappci  so  much  wealtli  has  been  diCfused  by  its  com- 
merce, so  much  have  enjoyments  and  luxuries  increased, 
that  the  rich  prefer  it  as  a  place  of  residence  to  Dresden, 
Much  of  tlie  ground  in  the  ndghbouHtood  is  laid  out  in 
public  walks;  the  most  frecjuenled  are  the  wood  of  Rosen- 
thal, the  garden  of  Uendel,  Gehlis  and  its  vicinity.  These 
places  were  laid  waste  by  hostile  troops,  but  they  havo 
been  embellished  and  improved  since  that  period  ;  no  evils 
are  irreparable,  wlicre  commerce  and  industry  exert  their 
beneficent  influence.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  different  spectacles,  shows  and  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment in  these  public  walks,  form  a  singular  contrast  with 
some  monuments  of  wo.  The  tomb  of  the  fabulist  Gckrt, 
is  situated  in  the  garden  of  Resch^  the  philosopher  Gallisch 
was  buried  in  tlie  gardens  of  Hendel,  and  the  grave  of  Po- 
niatowski,  who  died  like  a  hero,  after  having  witnessed  the 
allies  of  the  French  turn  their  arms  against  each  other,  is 
etill  to  be  seen  in  the  groves  of  Reichenbach. 

The  public  places  that  are  resorted  to  in  winter,  are  the 
national  theatre,  the  musical  academy,  tlie  casinos,  the 
winter  gardens  of  Brciter,  and  diOTerent  societies,  which 
have  been  called  i^fsources.  If  the  streets  in  Leipsig  were 
broader,  it  might  bear  a  comparison  with  the  well  built 
towns  in  Germany.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  town- 
house  and  the  mint,  the  much  admired  hospital  founded 
by  Georges,  and  another  for  the  education  of  orphans. 
The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  may  be  mentioned  on  account 
of  its  marble  ornaments,  and  some  paintings  by  Oeser; 
but  that  of  St.  Thomas  is  perhaps  better  known  from  <be 
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number  and  excellence  of  its  organa*  Th©  castlo  of  Pleia- 
enburg.  a  building  that  resembles  tho  citadeL  at  Milan,  is 
all  that  remains  or  Lei  psig's  aiiciSut  fortifications;  it  con- 
tains a  church,  in  which  the  principal  turret  serves  as  an 
observatory,  and  also  what  one  would  not  expect  to  find  in 
an  old  fortress,  a  good  chemical  laboratory,  and  an  academy 
of  architecture  and  painting.  Leipsig  has  possessed  an 
university  sitico  the  year  1409;  its  different  schools  are 
well  attended,  its  scientilic  society  has  obtained  merited  re- 
putation, its  museum  is  valuable  from  its  models  and  ma- 
chiuea;  in  short,  its  botanical  garden,  collections  and  li- 
braries, are  worthy  of  a  town,  that  unites  much  commercial 
wealth  and  many  varied  branches  of  industry  with  the 
greatest  hook  trade  in  the  world. 

The  small  town  of  Chemnitz  or  A1t-Chemi#tz,  situated 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  is  perhaps  more  agreeable  and 
better  built  than  any  other  in  Saxony;  its  population  is 
estimated 'by  Uasscl  at  16,000  inhabitants.  It  may  he  ro- 
niarLcd  that  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Puffendorfj  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  its  six  churches,  its  college  and  four 
hospitals,  the  triple  wall  that  surrounds  it,  and  tlio  ancient 
castle  by  which  it  was  formerly  defended.  Piaucn  contains 
a  population  of  six  thousand  souls,  and  pos^esscsi  liko 
Chemnitz,  a  trade  in  linen,  muslins  and  calicos. 

Freiberg  ought  to  be  more  minuttly  described,  its  impor- 
tant territory  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  Saxon  mines;  it  is  watered  by  the  Fulda,  and  situ- 
ated at  an  elevation  of  twelve  hundred. feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea-  It  has  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  city,  from 
the  number  of  its  old  buildings,  but  several  streets  are 
broad  and  straight,  and  there  arc  many  well  built  houses. 
The  tombs  of  some  ancient  Saxon  electors  arc  to  be  seen 
in  the  cathedral,  the  finest  of  its  six  churches.  A  valuable 
collection  of  ancient  armour  is  arranged  in  the  townhousc, 
a  gymnasium  and  library  have  been  established  for  the  use 
oftlie  inhabitants;  but  the  celebrity  of  Freiberg  depends 
on  the  school  of  the  mines,  an  institution  that  might  servo 
as  a  model  for  others  of  the  same  sort;  many  distinguisU- 
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ed  men  havQ  been  educatod  therey  since  the  time  the  col-- 
lections  were  increased,  and  the  method  of  teaching  im- 
proved bj  Wernen  The*bathB  of  Uatsbruck  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Freibergt  arc  much  frequented,  their  salutary 
effect  in  difierent  diseases  has  been  generally  acknowledg- 
ed* The  number  of  villages  m  the  vicinity,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  Freiberg  in  a  mountainous  country,  peopled  by  min- 
ers»  whose  manners  are  very  difierent  from  those  of  the 
inhabitants  in  other  parts  of  Saxony,  render  it  interesting  to 
strangers* 

But  if  a  painter  or  a  naturalist  wi^h  to  travel  through  a 
country  that  may  amply  reward  tliem  for  their  labour,  they 
must  go  from  Freiberg  to  Koenigstein  and  Schandau,  two 
small  towns  in  which  tho  population  is  insignificant,  but 
both  of  thenf  are  surrounded  by  the  mist  romantic  scenery. 
The  first  was  made  impregnable  by  tiie  late  king.  It  is 
bnilt  on  a  rock  about  eighteen  feet  above  the  course  of  the 
Elbe;  a  well  not  less  than  eleven  hundred  feet 'deep,  sup- 
plies the  inhabitants  at  all  times  with  cold  and  limpid  wa- 
ter. Tfie  second  or  Schandau  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  and  is  encompassed  with  mountains  and  rocks,  which 
rise  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Its  harbour  is  enliv- 
ened by  an  active  trade,  and  many  visiters  repair  cvjery 
year  to  the  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity, 

Zittau  is  built  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Saxony  in 
a  fertile  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Mandau  or  Alterwasser* 
It  contains  about  eight  thousand  inhabitants;  its  trade  con- 
sists in  cloth  and  also  in  white  and  printed  linens.  It  pos« 
sesses  a  gymnasium,  a  normal  schooK  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  a  collection  of  medals,  five  hospitals,  one  of  which 
is  reserved  for  orphans*  If  the  church  of  St.  John  were 
wholly  built,  it  might  be  tlie  finest  in  the  town,  but  a  long 
time  may  elapse  before  it  be  fi nishcd*  Those,  who  leave 
the  town  by  the  Bohemian  gate,  arrive  after  a  short  journey 
at  tlie  village  of  Herrnliut,  which  is  peopled  by  four  hun- 
dred individuals,  all  of  wfmm  belong  to  tlie  sect  of  Mora- 
vian brothers ;  they  have  their  pastor  and  their  church. 

Bautzen  or  Badissin,  the  last  town  that  we  have  to  de* 
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scribe  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony^  is  situated  on  a  rock  that 
commands  the  banks  of  the  Sfvree.  An  extensive  com* 
merce  and  numerous  manufuctories  render  it  a  place  of 
some  imimrlance.  It  is  peopled  by  11,600  inhabitants; 
the  fortifications,  which  are  now  almost  in  ruins,  attest  its 
antlcjuity,  although  its  Btraight  and  well  built  streets  gi?e 
it  the  appearance  of  a  modern  town;  the  cause  of  these 
improvements  has  been  attributed  to  fires,  by  which  the 
old  houses  were  at  different  periods  destroyed*  The  theati*o 
and  a  house  of  correction  are  perhaps  the  finest  buildings; 
the  places  of  instruction  are  an  academy  and  gymnasium* 
The  town- is  one  of  a  small  number,  which  affords  an  ex* 
ample  of  religious  toleration,  that  we  would  wish  to  see 
everywhere  imitated*  The  church  of  St*  Peter  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  an  iron  trellis,  one  part  is  reserved  for 
the  Cathijlicsi^  and  the  otlier  for  tlm  Lutherans*  The  hill 
of  Protschen  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Spree^  at 
a  short  distance  from  Bautzen.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient 
altar  still  remain  there ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  place 
where  the  gods  of  the  Wendes  used  to  deliver  their  oracles. 
Tlie  old  castle  and  the  fortifications  which  served  to  de- 
fend the  town,  are  believed  to  have  been  built  during  the 
ninth  century;  no  mention^  however,  is  made  of  Bautzen 
in  history  before  the  year  1078,  But  it  has  become  fa- 
mous in  the  annals  of  war  from  tlie  successful  struggle 
which  the  French  ai*my  made  in  1813  against  the  allied 
powers. 

Tlie  two  principal  divisions  of  Ducal  Saxony  aro  Wei- 
mar and  Gotha.  Tlie  first  and* the  second,  which  was  sub- 
divided into  several  parts,  formed  some  years  ago  fivo 
principalities  of  unequal  extent.  The  surface  of  the  first, 
or  the  great  dutchy  of  Saxe-Weimar  is  not  less  than  one 
thousand  and  ninety-two  square  miles;  the  dutchy  of 
Saxe-Gotha  was  equal  to  nine  hundred  and  six;  that 
of  Saxe-Mciningen  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-four; 
Saxe-Hildburghausen  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-four; 
Saxe*Coburg  to  three  hundred  and  seventy -eight*  But 
tbe  limits  and  names  of  the  three  last  dutchies  were  chang- 
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cd  after  the  dealK  of  the  Duke  of  Saxo-Gotha  in  1825» 
The  territories  of  Mciningcn,  Bild burgh ausen  and  Saal- 
feld  make  up  at  present  the  dutchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen  ; 
its  superficial  extent  may  be  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  square  miles,  and  the  popnlation  amounts  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty-eiglit  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
dutch ies  of  Altenburg,  Ronneburg  and  Eisenberg,  that 
formed  part  of  Saxe-Gotha,  arc  now  denominated  Saxc- 
Altenburg;  its  surface  is  equal  to  four  hundred  and 
fourteen  square  mileSy  and  its  population  to  a  Imndred 
and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Lastly,  the  territory  of 
Saxe-Coburg  with  the  territories  of  OhrdrufT,  Gotha  and 
St  Wendcl  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  make  up  th© 
dutchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  which  is  about  seveu  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  square  miles  in  extent,  and  contains  ono 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  inhabitantSi.^ 

The  great  dutchy  of  Saxe- Weimar  is  peopled  by  two  hun- 
dred and  five  thousand  individuals,  including  about  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  Lutherans,  six 
thousand  three  hundred  Calvinists,  ten  thousand  Catholics 
and  twelve  hundred  Jews,  They  inhabit  thirty  small  towns, 
twelve  burghs  and  five  hnndred  and  eighty-six  villages. 
The  territory  has  been  divided  into  two  provinces  or  prin- 
cipalitiesi  those  of  Weimar  and  Eisnach.  The  iirst  is  situ- 
ated  between  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  the  princi* 
palities  of  Schwartzhurg,  Reuss  and  Rudolstadt ;  the  second 
between  the  possessions  of  Prussia,  the  dntchy  of  S^xe-Co- 
burg-Gotlia,  the  electorate  of  Uessc,  and  Bavaria. 

The  land  in  the  principality  of  Weimar  belongs  to  the 
secondary  formation.  White  and  ferruginous  sandstone 
are  observed,  and  tlie  limestone  is  similar  to  that  on  the 
chain  of  Jura.  Some  hills  extend  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  join  tfie  range  of  Tliuringerwald  ;  tire  rest 
of  the  country  consists  of  extensive  plains  and  thick  forests. 

*  We  lire  inrfebtetl  im  these  detntls  concerning  tlic  JmiitE  and  pofmUtion  of 
the  three  dutchies  to  M,  Daibi,  who  conHimnicatt'd  to  ui  piut  of  like  tuuiuacripi 
of  till  wurk  emilUd",  Hai&mc  J^o^i^wc  du  Gbbc. 
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The  soil  in  moat  places  is  rich  and  friiitruK  The  land  in 
the  principality  of  Ei^^nach  is  of  the  same  Bort  as  that  in 
Weimar;  sandstone,  slate,  marhle  and  coal  are  found  in  the 
country ;  but  there  are  some  extiiiguislied  volcanos  on  the 
banks  of  the  Werra,  that  are  connected  with  a  group  which 
extends  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Different  metals^ 
sucli  as  silver,  copper  and  iron  may  be  observed  in  the  same 
part  of  the  country. 

Tfie  principal  towns  in  the  great  dutchy  of  Saxony  are  Towm. 
Weimar,  Apolda,  Jena  and  Eisnach.  They  may  be  shortly 
described,  for  none  of  them  are  very  large*  Weimar,  situ- 
ated on  the  Ilm,  contains  9000  inhabitants.  In  the  princi- 
pal church  arc  the  tombs  of  the  princes  and  princesses  of 
the  ducal  family,  and  that  of  tlie  painter  Cranach  ;  the  nave 
of  the  same  church  is  adorned  by  some  of  his  paintings. 
The  town  possesses  several  public  schools,  a  college,  an 
academy  of  painllngand  some  cEiaritablo  institutions.  The 
palace  of  the  prince  has  been  considered  the  finest  edifice; 
the  interior  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  rich  furni- 
ture and  valuable  collect ion3»  which  consist  of  armonr,  me- 
dals and  paintings.  The  park  before  the  palace  is  laid  out 
after  the  English  manner,  and  it  has  been  more  admired 
than  any  other  in  Germany. 

The  romanticcountry  seat  of  Belvedere  in  the  neighbour-  Neigh- 
hood  of  Weimar  belongs  likewise  to  the  prince-  A  school  ^'^^^*'****°' 
of  agricultnre  has  been  established  at  Ticlfurth ;  t!je  fine 
gardens  of  the  late  dutchess  dow  ager  in  the  same  part  of 
the  country  are  still  kept  with  great  care ;  monuments  have 
been  erected  there  to  the  memory  of  the  princes  Constan- 
tine  of  Weimar*  and  Leopold  of  Brunswick.  The  grave  of 
the  celebrated  Wieland  is  to  be  seen  at  Osmannstcdt-  A 
mineral  spring  tliat  has  been  of  late  much  frequented,  Is 
situated  at  Ilerka,  a  village  about  six  miles  from  Weimar. 

Apotda  is  peo|jled  by  5000  individnals,  and  its  trade  con-  Apoidi. 
sists  chiefly  in  cloth,     Jena,  which  contains  5000  inliabi-  ^^°^' 
tants  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  collegiate  towns 
in  Germany.     Several  libraries^  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
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tory,  a  theatre  of  anatomy,  and  clinical  lectures  arc  open 
to  those  wbo  attend  tbc  university,  Tlic  different  learned 
and  scicntiric  societies,  as  well  as  tlie  literary  gazette  pub- 
lislied  at  Jena,  tend  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  study.  Ttio  town 
is  built  on  the  Saale  ;  the  memorable  battle  wljicli  beai-3  its 
name^  was  Tough t  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  14th  of  Oc- 
toher  1806. 

Eisnach  is  agreeably  situated  on  a  height  that  commands 
the  Ncsse ;  it  is  surrounded  by  waits,  and  possesses  a  ducal 
ca!^tle,  a  mint,  tvTO  public  schools  and  several  charitable  in- 
stitutirins*  It  contains  8000  inhabitarits»  it  was  founded  in 
the  year  1070. 

Different  districts  attached  to  tlje  principality  of  Eis- 
nach are  situated  in  Bavaria,  Saxe-Meiiiirigeri  and  Saxe- 
Coburg'Gotba;  but  all  of  them  are  so  small  as.  to  render 
any  mention  of  them  unnecessary.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  another  district  deijendent  on  the  circle  of  Jena,  and  si- 
tuated in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony.  The  only 
town  in  it  is  Alstedt,  which  may  contain  about  1900  inha- 
bitants. 

An  extensive  commerce  is  carried  on  in  the  dutchy  of 
Sax  e- Wei  mar.  More  than  a  hundred  thousaiid  pieces  of 
woollen  stufls  are  annually  manufactured  at  Eisnach.  The 
trade  of  Jena  and  Apolda  consists  in  the  same  articles,  and 
Kallcnsundheim  is  peopled  by  weavcrsp  There  are  up- 
wards of  forty  potters  at  Burgel,  and  a  still  greater  number 
of  workmen,  that  find  employment  at  the  vinegar  distil- 
leries in  the  same  place*  Weimar  is  noted  for  its  leather, 
Stutzerbach  for  its  glass  and  paper,  and  Ilmenau  for  its 
porcelain  and  liardwarc* 

The  revenue  of  the  great  dutchy  amounts  to  tlie  sum  of 
1,800,000  florins  or  L.180,000,  and  the  public  debt  is  equal 
to  6,296^000  florins  or  L.G^Ot^jOO  |  a  sinking  fund  has  been 
cstahlisbed  for  Its  liquidation.  The  armed  ftnxc  consists  of 
two  fuot  regiments  and  a  company  of  cavalry;  but  the  in- 
habitants rose  in  mass  in  IB  14,  and  an  army  of  eighiccn 
thousand  men  was  collected. 
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The  subjects  of  tlic  great  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  are  in- 
defjteil  to  him  for  t!ie  advantages  of  a  representative  gov- 
eriiincnt*  According  to  the  coiistitotion  of  I8l6,  each  «lis- 
trict  a|)point8  a  tlcputj-  Ten  are  chosen  from  the  class  of 
burgesses,  and  as  many  from  the  rural  districts.  Every 
citizen  of  Weimar  or  Eisnach,  who  possesses  an  income  of 
500  rrx-doUars  of  L,75,  and  in  the  other  towns,  every  bur- 
gess, whose  income  amounts  to  SOO  rix-dollars  or  L.45,  may 
be  elected  a  deputy,  A  proprietor^  wbose  land  is  worth 
2000  rix-dollars  or  L.300,  may  be  deputed  by  the  district. 
No  one  can  be  deprived  of  his  elective  privileges  on  account 
of  his  birtlu  rank  or  religion.  The  deputies  are  elected  for 
six  years,  the  elections  are  public ;  persons  in  autlmri ty  are 
not  permitted  to  solicit  su Oarages  for  candidates.  The  as* 
sembly  of  deputies  names  counsellors  for  life,  who  are  enti- 
tled to  sit  amongst  thenit  and  to  give  their  votes.  An  as- 
sembly must  be  summoned  at  the  lapse  of  tliree  years  after 
its  dissolution ;  but  a  commission  composed  of  two  deputies 
and  a  tnarshal  or  chief  of  a  district,  who  is  chosen  by  the 
deputies,  watches  constantly  over  the  public  interest.  The 
assembly,  tugetber  with  the  prince  and  his  ministers,  fixes 
the  budgets*  establishes  or  abolishes  taxes  and  imposts.  It 
has  the  right  of  communicating  its  opinions  to  the  prince  on 
whatever  relates  to  tbo  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people, 
individual  liberty  and  the  protection  of  property.  If  a  law 
be  proposed  by  tfie  assembly,  and  rejected  by  the  prince, 
the  same  proposition  may  again  be  made  at  two  other  meet- 
ings. But  if  the  prince  |iro[>oses  a  law,  tlie  assembly  can- 
not reject  it  witiiout  assigning  iUc  reasons  of  their  refusaL 
Lastly,  it  appears  from  a  judgment  of  the  court  of  appeal 
at  Jena,  and  from  the  representations  made  to  tlie  assembly 
by  the  people,  that  if  a  law  be  sanctioned  by  the  ditferent 
powers  in  the  state,  and  not  put  into  execution,  thedistiicts 
may  claim  redress  from  tlie  Germanic  confederation.  Such 
are  the  elements  to  which  this  small  state  owes  its  prosperi- 
ty;  it  might  be  well  if  its  constitution  were  studied  by  the 
legislators  of  more  powerful  kingdoms* 
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The  revenue  of  the  dutchy  of  Saxe-Meiningeti  may 
amount  to  L.70t834f  ihe  number  of  troops  Iscqunl  to  eleven 
huodrci]  men.  A  great  part  of  the  soil  is  mountainous  and 
well  wooded,  it  abounds  in  metals,  salt  anil  coaU  A  branch 
connected  with  tlie  chain  of  Elioene-Gebirge  extends  along 
the  country.  Its  principal  towns  are  Meiningent  Hildburg- 
hausen  and  SaalTeld.  A  lucrative  trade  is  carried  on  in 
these  towns  and  in  several  villages ;  it  consists  in  iron^  glass^ 
paper  and  different  [nanufactures.  The  capital,  of  which 
the  population  may  be  equal  to  4500  inhabitants,  is  surround* 
ed  by  mountains  and  situated  on  the  Werra.  The  useful 
institutions  are  a  college  and  orphan  hospital;  the  ptihlic 
buildings  are  a  church,  tho  ducal  palace,  and  the  chamber  of 
the  states.  Its  trade  consists  clilefly  in  cotton  and  fustians. 
Hildburghauseut  a  small  town  of  3500  inhabitants,  is  also 
watered  by  the  Werra.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  young  prince  Lewis  Ferdinand  of  Prus- 
aia,  near  SaallVld,  at  the  very  place  where  he  was  killed  on 
the  15th  October  1806. 

The  dutchy  of  Saxe  Altemhurg,  more  populous  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent  and  more  wealthy  than  the  preceding*  pos- 
sesses n(^arly  an  equal  revenue.  Its  capital,  which  is  well 
built  and  peopled  by  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  cotUains  four 
churches,  a  gymnasium^  a  public  libraryt  and  a  musetiin  of 
natural  history.  Ronneburg  is  about  Mieen  miles  distant 
from  Altemburg ;  it  was  formerly  defended  by  an  old  cas- 
tle;  the  number  of  intiabitants  exceeds  4000*  It  may  be 
added  that  the  mineral  baths  near  the  town,  notwithstand- 
ing their  agreeable  situation,  and  the  monry  that  has  been 
laid  out  in  embellishing  them,  are  not  much  frcf|iiented. 
Eisenberg,  a  small  town  of  nearly  the  same  population  as 
the  last,  and  commanded  by  a  strong  castle^  carries  on  a 
trade  in  glass  and  diflTerent  manufactures. 

The  dutchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gutlm  is  the  last  of  tlii' 
Saxon  principalities  that  remains  to  be  described,  Al- 
thougli  it  be  almost  unnecesBary  to  notice  small  territories^ 
scattered  in  different  countries,  and  belonging  to  secondary 
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states ;  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  dutchj  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotlm  comprehends^  bcsitlcs  its  possessions  on  the 
declivities  of  the  R(i(ene*Gebirge»  the  greater  ])iirt  of  the 
territory  between  the  Nahe  and  the  Glan  on  the  left  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  wliich  has  been  called  the  principality  of 
Lichtenberg,  A  branch  of  the  Tburitigerwaltl  extends  from 
iho  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Got  ha  to  the  northj  and 
that  part  of  ducal  Saxotiy  ia  supplied  from  it  with  coal  and 
different  metaK  The  country  to  the  north  of  Coburg  may 
be  considered  a  continuation  of  the  Rhcene  mountainsi  which 
join  the  Thuringerwald.  They  are  called  Sonneuberg  by 
the  Germans.* 

Granite  overtopped  with  basalt  is  observed  In  that  branch 
of  the  RbcEne-Gebirge  chain.  Calcareous  rocks  containing 
organic  remains,  and  belonging  to  the  second  formation^  are 
situated  on  the  declivities.  AH  the  land  in  tlie  principality 
of  Liclitenberg  abounds  with  coal  and  limestone. 

I'he  country  of  Sonnenberg,  tliough  by  no  means  im- 
portant from  its  extent,  is  remarkable  for  its  industry.  It 
affords  a  striking  example  of  the  pi*osperity  which  a  people 
may  attain  by  labour  and  economy*  That  district,  cover- 
ed with  mountains  and  forests,  derives  aimually  from  its 
products,  apparently  of  little  value,  tbe  sum  of  £5000. 
The  price  given  for  them  is  not  the  price  of  the  materials 
but  of  the  labour  bestowed  on  them.  They  are  the  toys  of 
children»  boxes,  chests,  marbles,  glass  buttons  and  diCferent 
articles  of  cutlery.  It  may  bo  said  that  commercial  inte- 
rest irst  taught  these  mountaineers  the  advantages  that 
result  from  the  division  of  labour.  One  makes  tbe  body 
of  a  doll,  another  the  arms,  a  third  unites  them,  and  a  fourth 
paints  it.  They  follow  a  like  method  with  whatever  they 
make  of  wood  or  pasteboard.  Thus,  it  happens  that  they 
can  aflbrd  to  sell  their  handiwork  at  a  very  low  price ;  it 
may  be  stated  for  instance  that  seventy  dozen  of  childrcns* 
trumpets  can  be  purchased  for  half  a  crown  or  three  shil- 
lings.   The  toys  made  in  the  district  are  sent  to  difierent 
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parts  of  Germany,  Frankfort,  Leipsig>  Dresden,  Niircm- 
Uerg,  Munich  ami  other  tratlhig  tawns,  from  wliidi  tliey  are 
'  ex|ji>»'ted  to  every  country  in  Europeyand  even  to  some  parts 
of  America. 

The  inhflbitants  in  t!»e  diitcliy  of  Saxo-Coburg-Gotha^ 
like  tliose  of  Saxe-Wcimar,  live  iimler  a  representative  go- 
vernment The  military  estahli<ibment  consists  of  1400  men; 
its  revenue  was  estimated  at  ^75,000,  and  the  public  debt  is 
not  mo  re  t  h  an  £170 ,0  00 . 

The  piMncipal  towns  arc  Gotlia^  Cobiirg  and  Saalfrld. 
The  tirst  is  as  fme  a  city  as  any  in  dtical  Saxony,  and  per* 
haps  more  remarkable  than  any  other  for  its  scientific  in- 
stitutions. The  gymnasium  is  much  frequented,  and  from 
its  observatory  important  services  have  been  rendered  to 
astronomy.  It  possesses  besides  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  a  valuable  collection  of  medals.  Gotba  is  agree- 
ably situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  above  the  Leinc,  it  is 
adorned  by  several  fountains  and  some  elegant  builiUngs. 
It  was  founded  in  the  year  964  by  an  arcli bishop  of  May- 
cncc;  it  contains  at  present  11,000  inliabitants.  The  trade 
of  Gotija  consists  principally  in  porcelain,  woollen  and  cot- 
ton stuffs.  • 

Cohurg,  tooj  is  noted  for  its  porcelain  and  trinkets  in 
petrified  wooil ;  it  possesses  a  considerable  tratle  in  t«»barct», 
linen,  and  woollen  goods.  Built  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful 
valley  on  the  batiks  of  the  Itz,  many  strangers  resort  to  it. 
The  places  of  amusement  are  a  theatre,  concert  rooms, 
and  casinos,  one  of  which  is  called  tlie  Erholung**  The 
public  buildings  arc  the  ducal  palace  and  the  town- house. 
Although  tlie  arts  and  sciences  arc  not  so  much  encouraged 
as  at  Gotlia,  it  has  its  observatory^  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  a  public  library*  The  pnptilation,  according  to  the 
latest  calculations,  amimnts  to  eight,  thousand  in  habitants. 

Little  can  be  said  of  St  Wendcl,  in  the  principality  of 
Lichtenberg;  it  is  considered  a  town,  but  it  contains  hardly 
two  thousand  iidjahitants. 
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Daring  ihm  given  an  account  of  the  different  dutchies     ®*><^^ 
in  Saxony,  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe  electoral  Hesse,     ^^^^* 
a  country  more  important  than  any  of  these  principalities,  ^j^^j^^ 
Possessing  a  population  which  Uassel  estimates  at  live  hun-  iietM. 
tired  and  eighty-five  thousand  tniiividuals,  and  a  surface  not 
less  than  tlireo  tliousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  sr|uarQ 
miles,  it  holds  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  Cicrraan  confe- 
deration.    It  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  Hanover  and  tho 
Prussian  province  of  West pli alia,  on  the  west  and  the  south 
by    the  principalities    of   Waldeck,    Hesse-Darmstadt  and 
Bavariai  on  the  east  by  the  Prussian  province  oF  Saxuny, 
the  great  dutchy  of  Weimar,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria* 
It  possesses  also  the  seigniory  of  Smalcalden,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Baxon  dutchies, 

Hesse  is  principally  formed  by  those  deposites  of  lime-  Soil. 
stone  which  the  Germans  call  muschelkalk^  and  by  the 
eandstone,  known  in  tho  same  country  by  the  name  of  qua* 
dersandsteiiu  Volcanic  summits  rise  from  tlm  midst  of 
these  rocks,  they  are  similar  to  those  that  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  provirices  on  tho 
Hhlne.  Ramifications  of  the  Wo  gel  and  Rhcene-Gehirgo 
mountains  extend  tli rough  the  wltole  of  Hesse  to  its  north- 
ern extremity,  ami  Uivm  tho  numerous  valleys  by  which  tho 
soil  is  indented*  Thus,  the  land  is  better  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  timber  and  pasturage  than  for  agriculture* 

The  highest  summits  arc  situated  in  the  country  of  Heights  of 
Fdda,  and  it  too  is^^iearest  the  centre  of  the  Rbmne  tains. 
mountains.  The  Mllzehurgh  reaches  to  the  height  of  three 
thousand  two  lumdrefl  and  ninety  feet,  and  the  Dammcrs- 
feld  to  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty*  Two  dis- 
tinct ranges  may  be  observed  in  the  nortliern  part  of  the 
electoi-ate ;  the  one  on  tho  south-east  of  the  large  plain  of 
Cassel,  is  formed  by  horizontal  strata  of  ancient  sandstone; 
the  other  on  the  nnrth-east  is  composed  of  calcareous  rocks 
crowned  witli  basaltic  summits* 

The  Uabichtwald  is  not  the  least  remarkable  of  these  Voicank 
heights;  its  ridge  forms  the  eigbt-sided  pavilion  of  Weis-  ^^^^^^^^* 
sensteia;   aud  the  bituminous    wood   near    its  summit  is 
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worked  and  used  as  coal.  At  a  greater  distance  is  situated 
the  Alberg*  a  mouritaiti  of  a  conical  frirm,  Itm  elevated 
than  tlie  last ;  on  its  summit  are  still  to  be  seen  tbe  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle.  But  the  mnyntain  of  Meisner  rises  at 
the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  Cas»cl,  and  it  is  more 
remarkable  than  any  of  tJie  rest  from  the  rocks  and  sub* 
'  stances  that  compose  it*  M*  Daubuissun  de  Voisins  has 
given  a  description  of  it*  to  which  some  details  maj  be 
idded.  It  is  separated  from  all  those  tliat  surround  itf 
and  equal  in  elevation  to  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
I  tiiirty-four  feet  above  the  level  of  t!ie  sea*  From  its  base 
'  to  its  siimmit,  that  terminates  in  a  plain  six  miles  in  length, 
and  tliree  in  breadth»  are  observed  in  the  first  place  an  ex- 
tensive mass  of  calcareous  rocks^  mixed  with  shells  and 
other  substances ;  above  it  is  a  layer  of  Ug^nites  or  bitumi- 
Tious  wood*  not  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  tliickness,  and 
covered  with  basalt^i  lliat  vary  in  height  from  three  hundred 
and  thirty  to  five  fiundred  feet. 

Tlie  observer*  says  M*  Daubuissoui*  after  having  exam- 
ined the  component  parts  of  the  mountain^  and  compared 
them  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  country,  must  como 
to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  enormous  mass  of  wood  which 
rests  on  its  summit,  has  been  transported  to  it  ft  is  im- 
possible that  all  the  trees  could  have  grown  on  the  place* 
The  soil  on  which  they  were  deposited  has  been  at  one  pe- 
riod a  shallow,  and  the  water  by  which  they  were  car- 
ried down,  flowed  from  a  higher  region*  The  basalt  that 
now  covers  them,  issued  from  a  crater  situated  at  a  more 
elevated  level.  The  lofty  country  from  whence  the  trees 
as  well  as  the  lava  descended,  exists  no  longer,  for  the 
mountain  commands  at  present  all  the  neighbouring  dis* 
trict  to  the  distance  of  forty-five  miles,  and  indeed  there 
are  only  in  the  whole  of  lower  Germany  one  or  two  sum- 
mits of  a  greater  elevation.  All  the  contiguous  territory, 
which  at  one  time  must  have  been  higher  than  the  moun- 
taini  has  therefore  disappeared;  it  has  been  destroyed  and 
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^ taken  away^  but  not  by  a  sudden  or  Instantaneous  cause, 
rime,  assisted  by  tlie  elements  o(  the  atmosplicre^  has  ef- 
fected the  change,  cut  the  mountain  into  its  present  shape, 
made  it  a  detached  mass,  and  separated  it  on  every  side." 
It  may  be  added  ttiat  the  fosBiI  wood  on  Meisner^  like  all 
the  other  lignites,  must  have  been  heaped  by  fresh  water  de- 
posites.  Tlius  the  greater  part  of  the  mountain,  after  hav- 
ing been  formed  in  t!io  cVcptlis  of  the  primitive  ocean,  might 
have  been  tbe  bed  of  a  lake  that  watered  a  volcano,  of  which 
the  remains  are  tbe  basalts  on  ihe  summits.  To  how  many 
reSections  may  not  such  phenomena  give  rise  ! 

Fossil  fish,  in  sufficient  preservation  to  discover  the  gene-  Orgaiik 
ra  to  which  they  belong,  are  found  in  the  copper  and  bitu-  '"'*^'*** 
minous  schistus  on  RiegeLsdorff  as  well  as  in  that  of  Mans-> 
feld.  Almost  all  these  remains  of  a  creation  for  ever  anni- 
hilated, differ  from  the  fish  that  are  known  at  present ;  it 
has  been  remarked  that  animals  of  the  same  species  are 
frequently  found  together,  as  if  they  had  congregated  while 
alive.  Reiss,  a  German  naturalist  affirms  that  he  discover- 
ed the  band  of  an  ape  in  the  schistus,  but  it  has  been  proba- 
bly some  part  of  a  marine  mammiferous  animal,  since  no 
remains  of  anthropomorphites  have  hitherto  been  observed 
in  the  diflTercnt  deposites  that  form  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

Copper  and  argil  used  in  making  porcelain,  are  obtained  Produe- 
in  the  territory  of  Hesse.  Alabaster  of  a  very  white  co-  ^^^^** 
lour  is  exported  from  the  neigh hourhood  of  Konnefeld  ; 
tripoli  and  jaspers  are  collected  in  the  western  districts  wa- 
tered by  tlie  Lalin  j  the  numerous  salt  springs  on  tbe  fron- 
tiers of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  in  the  country  of  Smalcal- 
dcn,  produce  annually  a  hundred  thousand  hundredweights 
of  salt;  the  mines  that  are  worked  near  the  town  of  SmaU 
calden,  yield  thirteen  thousand  hundredweights  of  iron,  and 
four  thousand  of  natural  steel.  The  country  of  Cassel  has 
likewise  its  mineral  wealth  ;  three  or  four  salt  works  have 
been  erected  at  a  saline  spring,  near  tfie  burgli  of  Carlsha- 
fen,  at  the  base  of  tbe  Reinbards-Wald.  Twenty-two  dry- 
ing houses  and  a  proportionable  number  of  works  are  built 
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»cxxi.  gg^]^  obtained  from  it  every  year  is  said  to  he  worth  L,17,000. 
^  Sixty  workmen  are  employed  at  the  iron  mine  of  Uohen- 
H  kirchen;  nearly  the  name  tinmberormen  earn  a  .Hubs^iHtence 
^1  at  another  mi  no  near  Ilomhcrg,  and  at  a  tliird  not  far  froni 
^T  Kommersbausen-  The  mountain  of  Uirschberg  contains,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Almerodet  bedsof  schistuSf  from  which 
ahout  fotir  hundred  quintals  of  ahini  are  extracted^  Tlie 
total  produce  of  two  mines,  ono  of  cobalt,  and  another  of 
copper,  near  Riegelsdorfi  is  not  less  tlian  twenty-five  tliou- 
sand  i|uintalst  and  they  furnish  employmcntto  nearly  a  thou- 
sand individuals.  Otber  mines  of  copper,  less  valuable  than 
the  last,  extend  to  the  west  of  CasseL  Lastly,  coal  is  ob- 
tained in  diOerent  parts  of  Hesse ;  tfterc  are  besides  gold  and 
Biver  mines,  several  thermal  and  sulpliurcous  springs, 
Climate*  The  climate  of  Hesse  is  on  the  wtiole  temperate,  but  the 

winters  are  sometimes  severe.  As  in  every  other  moun- 
tainous country,  the  valleyB  and  the  hills  arc  subject  to  dif- 
ferences of  temperature,  that  influence  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  nature  of  the  agricultural  products.  Different 
kinds  of  grain,  leguminous  plants  and  fruits  grow  on  tlio 
plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cassel  and  Uanau^  The 
grape  too  ripens  in  some  places*  Lint  and  bcmp  are  rais^* 
ed  in  several  valleys,  and  wherever  the  land  has  not  been 
laboured,  tbo  woods  are  abundant. 
DiTkiooi.  It  appears  from  a  calculation  of  Uassel,  tlmt  in  all  the 
dependencies  of  the  electorate,  there  arc  l,33r,4!20  acres  of 
arable  land,  329,688,  laid  out  in  gardens  and  orchards, 
436,675  of  meadow  or  pasturage,  and  984,160  of  woods  or 
forests, 
Prodactiof  Manufacturing  cloth.  Weaving  linen  and  different  wool- 
luduauy.  j^j^  stuflTs,  Working  metals,  and  tfic  art  of  making  glass, 
porcelain  and  eartf^en  ware,  form  the  princjjnil  em- 
ployments of  the  inhabitants  in  Hesse.  It  is  chiefly  at 
the  two  extremities  of  the  electorate,  on  the  territo- 
ries of  Cassel  and  Uanau,  that  the  products  of  labour  are 
most  considerable.     It   might   be   wished,   however^    not* 
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withstanding  tlie  protection  whicli  government  grants  to 
industry,  that  it  was  still  less  restrained,  and  particularly 
til  at  there  were  fewer  incorporations ;  their  influence  and 
tlie  spirit  which  guides  them  all  are  more  adapted  to  pre- 
vent than  to  facilitate  improvements;  not  more  than  a  few 
years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  unlawful  to  carry  on  seve- 
ral trades  in  the  villages.  Stein  assures  us,  that  even  at 
present  a  man  cannot  hecome  a  grocer  in  some  places,  unless 
a  bodily  defect  renders  him  unfit  for  a  different  occupation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  council  of  arts,  which  has  been 
lately  established,  and  whose  dufty  it  is  to  examine  tho 
corporation  enactments,  to  make  reports  concerning  inven- 
tions and  proposed  improvements,  to  award  medals  and 
premiums  to  the  workmen  and  labourers,  who  send  the 
most  approved  specimens  to  the  e\!iibitions  that  are  held  at 
stated  times,  may  tend  to  convince  government  and  the  na- 
tion of  their  real  interests. 

The  commerce  of  Hesse  cons^jsts  in  the  exportation  of 
its  products  and  manufactures,  and  in  the  conveyance  of 
goods  sent  by  Frankfort  to  the  north  of  Germany-  Ac- 
cording to  Stein,  tfie  thread  and  linens  exported  every  year 
from  Casscl  to  foreign  fairs,  may  be  sold  on  an  average 
for  L.£08,300.  The  same  country  exports  besides  about 
120,000  casks  of  mineral  water,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
mercfiandise,  for  wliicb  it  receives  in  exchange,  sugar, 
cuff^e,  cotton,  French  and  German  wines,  grain,  lint  and 
hemp«  Although  it  is  vain  to  attach  any  importance  to 
the  balance  of  trade,  since  every  state  must  be  obliged  to 
furnish  a  value  eqttal  to  what  it  receives;  it  may  be  said 
that  Hesse  derives  some  advantage  from  its  commercial  re- 
lations with  foreign  powers,  because  the  industrious  classes 
being  sober  and  economical,  consume  less  than  they  pro- 
duce. 

The  electorate  of  Hesse  was  destroyed  by  Napoleon  in 
1B06,  who  added  the  greater  part  of  its  territories  to  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  wliilc  tfte  county  of  Hanover  was 
ynitcd  to  the  great  dutchy  nf  Frankfort.  But  Hesse  became 
an  independent  state  in  1813,  a  prince  was  then  restored  to 
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his  possession S|  whose  family,  according  to  genealagists*  was 
founded  in  the  year  875  by  Ramir,  surnamcd  the  Long 
JSTcckedf  count  of  llainault.  The  government  is  monarchi- 
cal, the  power  of  tlic  prince  is  modified  by  that  of  the 
jtatest  which  are  composed  of  the  principal  ecclesiastics  of 
the  different  Christian  communions,  the  mayor  of  Cassel, 
§even  deputies  elected  from  the  nobility,  eight  from  the  bur- 
gesses, and  nine  landed  proprietors. 

Catholicism  is  not  the  most  common  form  of  worship  in 
the  electorate;  the  number  of  Cahinists  or  reformists 
amounts  to  336,800,  th^jre  are  npt  fewer  than  140,000  Lu- 
therans, while  those  of  tlie  Catholic  persuasion  do  not  ex- 
ceed 10£,B(>0  ;  the  Jews  may  he  equal  to  5,300,  and  the 
Mennonites  to  100.  Many  families  are  sprung  from 
French  emigrants,  three  or  four  thousand  of  wlmm  left 
their  country,  and  settled  in  Hesse  after  the  fatal  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  The  persecuted  protcstanls  being 
hohjpitahly  received  by  the  Germans,  were  grateful  to  Iheir 
benefactors;  the  Frencli  language  is  no  longer  spoken, 
their  descendants  are  confounded  with  the  other  inhabi- 
tants. 

If  the  Jews  in  the  electorate  are  not  in  the  same  degrad- 
ed state  as  in  Poland  and  several  German  towns,  they  are 
indebted  for  it  to  the  Westphalian  government,  by  which 
they  were  made  to  participate  in  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  citizens.  A  single  restriction  was  imposed  on  them, 
they  were  compelled  to  keep  their  ledgers  and  commercial 
accounts,  not  in  the  Hebrew,  but  in  the  German  language. 

A  censorsljip  of  the  press  was  established  throughout  the 
electorate  in  the  year  1816;  no  book  printed  in  Hesse,  or 
published  in  a  foreign  country,  can  be  sold  or  distributed, 
until  it  be  approved  by  the  agents  of  government. 

The  property  of  the  prince,  nobles  and  clergy  were 
sold,  imposts  were  diminished,  and  onerous  taxes  abolish- 
etl,  when  Hesse  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 
After  the  ancient  order  of  things  was  established,  when 
statute  labour  and  other  hardships  were  exacted  from  the 
inhabitants,  when  those  tliat  had  purchased  land,  were  sum- 
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inarilf  dispossessed  of  their  property,  the  discontetit  became 
80  general  that  govern  men  t  thought  it  prudent  to  prevent 
the  expi'ession  of  public  opinion- 
Nothing  indeed  could  have  been  more  impolitic  or  more 
unjust  than  the  decree,  by  which  the  ancient  proprietors 
were  p6t  in  possession  of  lands  that  they  had  soldt  and  the 
purchasei^s  only  entitled  to  the  sums  that  they  had  expend- 
ed in  improving  their  property*  Some  noble  or  powerful 
families,  it  is  true,  obtained  through  the  assembly  of  the 
confederation,  an  indemnity  equivalent  to  the  interest  of  the 
capita]  which  they  had  laid  out;  but  the  petty  proprietors 
could  not  bring  tlieir  complaints  before  the  Germanic  con- 
federation.  Other  grievances  were  added  to  this  motive  of 
discontent,  which  in  truth  concerned  only  the  least  nume- 
rous class;  the  inliabitants  had  to  pay  many  taxes  and  im- 
posts, in  addition  to  those  imposed  by  the  Westphalian  go- 
vernment I  indeed  it  may  be  afUrmed  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  the  proprietor  pays  at  present  in  the  shape  of 
contributions,' three  times  as  much  as  what  he  paid  in  1806. 
The  necessities  of  the  crown  were  no  excuse  cither  for  the 
measures  relative  to  the  national  domains,  or  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  taxes ;  because  at  the  time  of  the  restora- 
tion, the  prince  received  £75,000  from  France,  £  100,000 
from  England,  and  £0,500  from  the  Jews  to  couGrDi  them 
in  their  privileges  as  citizens.* 

Ilassel  supposes  tlie  revenue  of  the  electorate  to  be  equal 
to  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  florins*  and  its  public 
debt  to  one  million  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand. 
Thus  it  may  be  concluded  that  both  in  a  iinancia!  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  it  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  secondary 
states  in  Europe. 

The  military  establishment  is  proportionate  to  its  re- 
sources. The  levy,  which  was  made  in  1814  under  the 
name  of  landsturmf  was  not  less  than  eighty -two  thousand 
infantr}'  and  two  thousand  cavalry.  Tlie  army  in  1816 
consisted  of  twenty-two  thousand  men,  of  whom  six  thou- 
sand formed  the  laitdwehre  or  force  for  the  defence  of  the 
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country-  It  lias  been  reduced  to  nine  thousand^  and  out  of 
that  nurabcr  five  tliousand  six  hundred  are  the  conttngcut 
wliicti  the  state  furnishes  to  the  cun feeler atmu.  But  as  if  it 
were  the  object  of  government  to  keep  up  an  army  of  war- 
like and  elTcctive  men,  the  period  of  military  service  has  been 
fixed  for  twelve  years,  and  every  soldier,  who  engages  after 
the  expiry  of  that  time  for  other  twelve  years*  receives  at 
the  end  of  his  second  engagement^  a  civil  employment  or  a 
pension^  Tl»e  public  tranquillity  is  maintained  by  a  body 
of  dragoons,  trained  after  tlie  manner  of  the  French  gend- 
armes. 

Sixty-two  towns  are  situated  in  the  clectoratet  the  least 
important  of  wliicli  aro  Rinteln  in  the  ncigfibourliood  of 
Hanover;  Ilof-geismar,  which  is  known  from  its  mineral 
springs,  Eschwege,  watered  by  the  Werra,  and  enriched  by 
its  trade  in  tobacco  and  the  conveyance  of  goods*  Allendorf 
on  the  base  of  Mount  Mcissner,  near  which  a  saline  spring 
yields  annually  90,000  hundredweights  of  §altj  Rothenburg, 
the  residence  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Rohtenburg,  who 
possessed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  elector,  eight  towns 
and  two  hundred  and  nineteen  villages,  but  who  in  conse- 
quence of  a  private  arrangement  between  thcni,  receives  at 
presettt  an  annual  income  of  £  1£,500,  lastly.  Gel n1» ausen, 
built  on  a  lofty  hill,  from  which  tfie  Kinsig,  a  small  river 
descends,  and  waters  landg  covered  with  vineyards- 

But  several  towns  of  greater  importance  may  be  men- 
tioned, Cassel  or  the  most  considerable  is  the  capital  of  the 
electorate.  Stein,  Uassel  and  other  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  statistics  of  Germany,  do  not  agree  concern- 
ing the  number  of  its  iuhahitantSt  but  it  is  not  less  perhaps 
than  20,000.  It  is  divided  into  three  principal  quarters, 
the  Old,  the  New  and  the  New  Upper  Town.  The  two 
first  are  old  and  consequently  ill -built ;  the  last  or  the  most 
modern  consists  of  broad  and  straight  streets,  adorned 
with  fine  houses.  The  principal  street  or  that  of  Bellevue, 
commands  a  view  of  the  castle.  The  finest  squares  are 
the  Royal  Square,  those  of  the  Parade,  Frederick,  and  the 


GeDsdfirroes.  The  most  important  public  buildings. are  the 
Cathtilic  cliurch,  the  arsenal^  and  the  electoral  palace,  which 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1811,  liut  which  government 
began  to  rebuild  in  1817*  The  town  possesses  a  lyceum,  a 
normal  school  or  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  school- 
masters,  an  observatory  and  several  literary  institutions* 
A  valuable  library  and  collection  of  philosophical  and  ma- 
thematical instruments  are  attached  to  the  electoral  museum* 
The  garden  of  Bcllevuc,  the  esplanade,  and  the  park  of  Au- 
garten,  are  the  most  frequented  walks  in  the  town.  Tlio 
country  seat  of  ffilhelmskohe  beyond  the  walls,  is  more  fre- 
quently visited  than  any  other  part  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  its  gardens,  fountains  and  cascades  render  it  per- 
haps the  finest  place  of  the  kind  in  Germany.  Cassel  can- 
not be  ranked  among  the  number  of  trading  to\vns>  still  two 
large  fairs  are  held  in  it  every  year ;  its  manufactures  are 
linen,  woollen  stuffs,  porcelain  and  earthen  ware. 

Marburg  on  the  Lalin  has  been  styled  the  capital  of  Up- 
per Hesse;  it  is  according  to  llassel  a  town  of  6,588  in- 
habitants. The  ancient  golhic  church  is  finer  than  any  of 
the  other  buildings;  the  university  w^as  founded  in  1527, 
its  library  may  be  voluminous,  but  many  of  the  works  are 
now  out  of  date.  The  trade  of  the  place  depends  on  ils 
manufactures,  and  tlie  most  important  consist  in  serge  and 
camlet. 

Smalcalde  or  Smalcalden,  w^atered  by  a  small  river  of  the 
same  name,  is  an  ancient  town,  defended  by  two  castles, 
tlioHc  of  Hessenhof  and  Wilhelmsburg ;  they  belong  at  pre- 
sent to  the  elector.  A  town  that  contains  5400  inftabitants^ 
possesses  salt  springs,  iron  works,  and  carries  on  a  consid- 
eruble  trade  in  cutlery,  must  be  regarded  as  a  place  of  some 
importance  in  a  coufitry  like  Hesse.  But  Smalcalden  has 
other  claims  to  distinction,  which  an  historian  may  consider 
Btill  more  important;  several  treaties  were  signed  there, 
conferences  were  held  in  it  at  diflfcrcnt  times  from  the  year 
1529  to  the  year  1540.  The  princes,  tirat  determined  to 
support  the  reformation,  met  at  Snialcalden^  and  concerted 
their  plans  against  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  became  the  pro* 
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tector  of  Rome,  after  Iiaving  pillaged  it  Christoplier  Cel- 
lar! us  was  barn  in  the  same  town^  he  is  known  to  posterity 
from  liis  eilitioos  of  different  ancient  writers,  and  from  liis 
cxrelient  treatise  oo  geography.  Niceron  the  Jesuit  has 
published  a  catalogue  of  his  wai  ks.^ 

Fulda,  a  town  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  larger 
than  Smalcalden,  its  population  amounts  at  least  to  8800  in- 
habitants. The  cathcdraU  a  fine  building,  contains  the  re- 
mains of  St  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  whose 
memory  was  held  in  great  veneration  both  in  the  country 
and  in  the  palace  of  the  sovereign  bishop  that  governed  the 
dutchy  of  Fulda,  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  year  IBO^l,  when 
his  states  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  prince  of  Nassau,  and 
became  afterwards  a  Ilessian  province  in  consequence  of 
different  arrangements.  The  town  is  finely  hutit ;  tlie  gym- 
nasium, the  seminary  of  arts,  the  school  of  midwifery,  and 
other  institutions  are  in  general  well  attended.  Most  of 
the  buildings,  that  served  for  convents  in  tlie  time  of  the 
bishop,  are  now  used  for  a  better  purpose.  The  Capuchins 
and  Franciscans  reside  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  two  convents  for  women,  to  whom  the  education  of 
yonng  persons  is  entrusted,  have  been  allowed  to  remain* 

Country.  The  country  of  Fulda,  though  not  extensive,  is  very  pro- 

ductive! abundant  crops  of  wheat  are  raised  ;  it  yields  dif- 
ferent fruits  and  good  wine,  not  quite  so  good  perhaps  as 
when  the  principal  vineyards  belonged  to  the  monks,  who 
kept  the  wines  for  ten  years  in  large  casks,  and  by  doing 
fio,  increased  their  value  ten- fold.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
these  wines  have  been  sold  for  nine  florins  the  bottle. 

Hanmu.  Tho  people  are  active,   sober    and    industrious*      Ba- 

naUf  next  to  Cassel,  the  largest  town  Sn  Hesse,  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  province.  Hasscl  makes  the  popbla- 
tion  amount  to  9634  individuals;  but  according  to  Stein, 
it  is  not  less  than  12,000,  The  latter  writer  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  overrated  the  number  of  inhabitants*     Uanau 
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13  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town>  the  last  part  is  regu- 
larly built  There  are  two  museums,  tlic  one  belongs  to  the 
Weteravian  Society,  and  the  other,  which  is  rich  in  mine- 
rals, has  been  collected  by  M.  Leonhard.  Tlio  town  ia 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  fruitful  country,  at  the  conHuence 
of  the  Ktnsig  and  the  Maine.  The  elector  has  a  palace  in 
the  ncighbaurhood;  another  royal  castle  has  been  built  at 
Withelmsbad,  about  three  miles  distant  from  Hanan*  Tlio 
name  of  Willielmsbad  indicates  its  thermal  springs;  the 
gardens  round  the  castle  are  large  and  well  laid  out»  but 
tlicy  are  not  kept  witli  suHcient  caie  ;  they  arc  resorted  to 
by  the  inhabitants  and  all  the  strangers  that  visit  the  baths* 

We  have  given  a  detailed  account  of  electoral  Hesse;  it 
^'ouhl  he  difllcult  however  to  say  much  concerning  Hesse* 
Homburg,  a  principality,  that,  according  to  official  accounts 
and  different  calculations,  contains  only  20,000  inhabitants^ 
and  of  which  the  superficial  extent  does  not  exceed  a  hun- 
dred and  two  English  square  miles.  The  revenue  amounts 
only  to  L J  9,084,  and  the  military  force  consists  of  two 
hundi*ed  men.  It  has  besides  another  disadvantage,  for  it  is 
made  up  of  two  petty  territories  nearly  sixty  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  The  one  or  Homburg  is  situated  between 
the  possessions  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  electoral  Hesse,  the 
Prussian  principality  of  Wetzlar,  Nassau  and  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine;  the  other  or  Meisscnheim  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Khiney  lies  between  the  Pru^jsian  province  of  the  Lower 
Khine,  the  principalities  of  Birkcnfeld  and  SL  Wendcl,  and 
the  Rhenish  Bavarian  provinces. 

The  land  in  the  two  portions  of  Hesse-Homburg,  is 
fruitful  in  grain,  and  abounds  in  metal ;  several  mines  are 
worked  in  the  territory  of  Homburg,  and  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  iron  or  coal  in  Meissen  helm.  The  Lahn  flows 
through  Homburg,  the  capital  of  the  principality,  which, 
according  to  Stein,  contains  a  population  of  270Q  souls;  it 
carries  on  a  trade  in  linen*  silk^  flannel  and  woollen  stuffs. 
Mcissenheim,  on  the  banks  of  the  Glan,  may  be  considered  a 
burgh  with  a  population  of  17S0  inliabitants*   The  commerce 
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of  tlie  last  place  consists  in  the  produce  of  ita  mines  ard 
glass  works. 

"""^^^      The  great  diitchy  of  Hesse-Daraistadt,  tlmiigh  not  quite 

Dlr^tadt.  60  large  a9  electoral  Hesse,  in  however  more  populous. 
The  extent  of  its  surface  does  not  appear  to  be  correctly 
ascertained,  at  least  German  geographers  diflfer  on  tlte  sub- 
Iject-  Hassel  supposes  it  to  he  equal  to  a  liundred  and 
I  aeventy-sevcn  German  sqtiare  miles ;  Leichtcnstern  docs 
not  consider  it  less  thati  two  hundred  and  four;  Stein 
[makes  it  about  a  hundred  and  sixty-nine;  Fahri  nearly 
[two  hundred  and  fifteen  ;  and  Cromo  a  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-six. The  last  calculation  is  perhaps  the  most  correct, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  extent  of  the  great  dutchy 
cannot  be  much  less  than  two  thousand  three  liundred  and 
fifty-two  Englisti  square  mites.  Its  population*  says  M. 
Fahri,  amounted  in  18X9  to  six  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitantSi"^  and  Ilasself  made  it  e{|ual  to  six  hun- 
dred and  seycnty-three  thousand  individuals  in  the  year 
18S2*  It  appears^  howevefi  that  the  number  of  inhabitants 
at  present  does  not  exceed  sLx  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
so  that  on  an  average  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  and 
seventy  individuals  for  every  square  mile-  Some  notion  of 
the  resources  of  the  country  may  bo  inferred  from  so  dense 
'  a  population. 

Poiitioo.  Hesse-Darmstadt  consists  of  two  portions  which  are  se- 
parated by  the  territory  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  The 
first  is  bounded  by  the  principality  of  Nassau,  and  the  de- 
pendencies of  Wetzlar  on  the  west,  and  by  electoral  Hesse 
on  the  north,  east  and  south.  The  second  is  bounded  by  tho 
principality  of  Nassau,  the  territory  of  Frankfort,  and  elec- 
toral Hesse  on  the  north,  by  Bavaria  on  the  east,  by  tlic 
great  dutchy  of  Baden  on  tho  south,  and  by  the  Rhenish 
Bavarian  provinces  on  the  west. 

Ml.  The  lands  in  the  territory  of  Hesse-Barm stadt  towards 

tho  north  arc  composed,  like  those  in  electoral  Hesse,  of 
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9aii(istone»  calcareous  and  volcanic  rocks*  Tlie  districts 
that  extend  to  tlie  south  of  Frankfort,  are  parts  of  tUe 
primary  formation,  a  formation  in  which  depositee  of  organ- 
ic matter  have  never  been  ohserved.  Tlie  hasaltic  chain 
of  Vogelberg  stretclics  across  northern  Hesse;  the  heights 
are  coici*cd  with  forests,  and  their  sliarp  and  peaked  sum- 
mits, like  those  of  Fcldherg,  are  nowhere  higher  than  tw  o 
thousand  eight  hundred  feet.  The  Maclenberg  on  thehanka 
of  the  Rliirie,  or  in  the  southern  part  o(  the  country,  rises 
to  the  heigfit  of  three  thousand  six  Itundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea*  The  country  on  the  hanks  of  tlie  Rliine  is 
more  fruitfijl  t!»an  any  other  part  of  Hesse,  The  aides 
of  tlie  hills  are  planted  with  vineyards*  The  plains  and  the 
valleys  yield  rich  harvests,  and  many  places  are  covered 
with  fruit  trees.  The  mountainous  districts  arc  less  fertile^ 
but  their  deficiency  in  tliat  respect  is  supplied  by  their  valu- 
able mineral  iiroductions. 

Although  the  Hessians  in  general  are  laborious  and 
active,  the  people  on  tlie  mountains  are  perhaps  still  more 
90  than  the  other  inhabitants.  The  commerce  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts  consists  in  corn,  wines,  dried  fruits,  oxen 
and  sheep;  that  of  the  higher  districts  in  cotton,  woollen 
and  Jincn  manufactures,  leather,  metals  and  cutlery*  The 
advantages  that  industry  derives  from  a  ricli  and  fruitful 
soil,  have  been  promoted  by  a  wise  and  enlightened  govern* 
ment,  which  was  among  tlie  first  that  adopted  the  represen- 
tative system-  The  Hessian  nation  expected  and  obtained 
their  privileges  from  a  descendant  of  Philip  the  Magnani^ 
mous. 

There  arc  more  Menu  unites  in  the  great  dutchy  of  Hea-* 
fic-Darmstadt  than  in  the  otiier  German  principalities, 
Uassel  computes  their  number  to  he  nearly  a  thousand  ; 
the  same  autltor  fiU[)]iQscs  tfie  Jews  to  amount  to  fifteen 
thousand,  and  the  Lutherans  and  Reformists  to  nearly  five 
hundred  thousand  ;  the  Catliolks  make  up  the  rest  of  the 
population*  The  number  of  Lutheran  cliurches  is  cqtial 
to  six  hundred  and  thirty-five,  those  of  the  Rerormists  to  a 
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hundred  and  twcnty-six«  and  lastly^  the  Catholic  churches  to 
a  hundred  and  Bixty-six, 

The  great  duke  assembles  the  deputies  of  the  states^ 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  levy  contributions.  A  new 
8ystem  of  lawst  framed  after  the  model  of  the  Austrian 
codes  was  put  into  force  in  1819.  The  criminal  jurisprudence 
has  been  committed  to  a  supremo  court  of  appeah  The  pub- 
lic works  are  superintended  by  a  council,  over  which  tlie  duke 
presides.  The  justices  of  peace  in  each  province  are  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  courts*  Separate 
courts  or  collegcst  as  they  are  called,  have  been  erected  for 
tlie  purpose  of  regulating  tbe  taxes  and  contributions,  and 
au  d  i t i  n g  th e  p ubl Ic  acco u  n  ts . 

According  to  Hassel,  the  revenues  of  the  state  were  equal 
in  1821  to  the  sum  of  4,997,092  florins,  and  the  expenditure 
to  4,496,000  J  namely,  771,000  for  the  civil  list,  830,000  for 
the  army,  2,827,000  for  the  different  charges  connected  with 
the  home  department,  and  568,000  for  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  whicli  amounts  to  11,288,000  florins. 

The  military  force  of  the  great  dutchy  consists  of  about 
eight  tfiousand  men  ;  its  contingent  to  the  Germanic  con- 
federation amounts  to  six  thousand.  It  may  have  besides 
at  its  disposal  in  time  of  war  a  considerable  number  of  ir- 
regular troops*  Tlve  levy  or  landwehre  collected  in  1814, 
amounted  to  ninety -five  thousand  men,  sixteen  thousand  of 
wliom  were  armed  with  muskets.  Tlie  landwehre  was  de- 
clared permanent,  in  conformity  to  a  decree  passed  on  the  24th 
of  August  in  the  same  year.  Stein  informs  us,  that  govern* 
raent  granted  rewards  to  those  who  supplied  tbe  men  with 
arms  and  clothing. 

The  government  has  been  commended  for  the  encou- 
ragement which  it  affords  to  commerce  and  industry  ;  but 
it  has  been  accused,  and  it  is  to  he  feared  too  justly,  of 
something  like  parsimony,  in  diffusing  the  blessings  of 
education  and  knowledge.  The  university  and  schools  in 
the  great  dutchy,  it  may  be  allowed,  arc  suflicient  for  the 
inhabitants;  but  it  was  most  impolitic  in  government  to 


regulate  education  by  the  rank  of  the  different  iiidi?idiials.     book 
In  order  to  diminisb  the  iitimher  of  sttidentSi  saya  Steint     ^^^^^^ 
a  decree  was  passed  in  the  month  of  Juno   1813,  by  which  "^^"^ 
the  children  of  burgesses  and  peasants  were  prohibited  from 
attending  the  university,  unless   they    had    distinguished 
themselves  at  some  of  the  public  schools,  and  even  in  that 
case  the  sovereign's  permission  must  bo  obtained*     What 
can   be  gained  by   excluding   a  numerous  class  from  the 
benefits  of  instriiction»  and   by   depriving  the  country  of 
tlieir  most  valuable  services  I     It  is  a  misfortune,  from  the 
pecuniary  sacritlces   attending   education,  that  some  men 
must  remain  ignorant;  but  it  is  injustice  to  prevent  them 
from  educating  their  cliildren* 

The  great  dutchy  is  divided  into  three  provinces ;  the  PiovincM. 
principal  towns  in  Starkenburg  or  the  first,  are  Barm* 
stadt  and  Offenbach;  Giesscn  is  the  meti-opolis  of  Upper 
Hesse  or  the  second,  and  there  are,  besides,  eight  other 
towns  of  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants  |  Mayence  is 
the  chief  town  in  the  province  of  the  Rhine,  or  the  third; 
the  towns  next  to  Mayence  in  importance  are  Worms  and 
Bin  gen.  We  shall  first  gire  a  short  account  of  the  towns 
in  Upper  Hesse. 

Giessen,  a  town  to  whicli  Fabd  assigns  GOOD  inhabit-  Towns  in 
ants,  although  its  present  population  appears  to  be  up-  yj^^ 
wards  of  8000,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Wieseck  and  the  Lanh,  Its  university  lias  been  long 
knovrn;  the  library,  the  observatory  and  botanical  gar- 
dens, where  lectures  are  delivered  on  every  branch  of  ru- 
ral economy,  prove  that  the  useful  arts,  as  well  as  the 
sciences,  are  not  neglected.  The  public  buildings  are  the 
castle,  the  arsenal,  and  the  church  of  Saint  Pan  eras.  Uertz, 
a  celebrated  jurist,  perhaps  better  known  by  the  Latin 
name  of  Hertius,  was  born  In  the  town;  he  is  the  anthor 
of  several  valuable  works  and  of  different  memoirs  on  the 
history  and  geograpliy  of  ancient  Germany,  Gicssen  car^ 
ries  on  a  trade  in  woollen  and  cotton  goods.  Alsfeld  is 
the  next  largest  town  in  Upper  Hesse ;  it  possesses  three 
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cloth  tnanu  factories,  a  caBtle,  two  churches,  an  orphan  hos- 
pital, and  upwards  of  three  thousand  iubabitants. 

Darmstadt  or  tbo  capital  was  the  largest  town  in  the 
country,  before  Mayence  was  added  to  the  principality. 
It  is  watered  by  a  sin  all  river  of  the  same  name,  and  con- 
tains 16,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and 
new  town ;  a  cousiderable  portion  of  tbe  first  has  fallen 
into  decay;  the  second  is  modern  and  well  built;  in  that 
quarter  of  the  town  are  situated  the  ducal  castle,  a  gallery 
of  paintings,  a  hall  filled  with  statues  and  ancient  armour, 
a  military  school,  a  drawing  academy,  a  school  of  arts,  a 
gymnasium  and  a  library  containing  ninety  thousand  vo- 
lumes. The  principal  edifice  is  a  very  large  building  in 
which  the  troops  are  exercised,  the  others  are  an  opera  and 
cathedral ;  in  the  last  are  the  tombs  of  several  princes  of 
the  reigning  family, 

OfTcnbach,  peopled  by  7000  inhabitants,  and  ricb  from  its 
trade  in  silk,  wax-cloth,  tobacco  and  lace,  lies  to  the  north 
of  Darmstadt  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Bingen  is  built  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Nahe,  in  an  agreeable  and  fruittiil  district;  though  not 
containing  more  than  3O0O  inhabitantsj  it  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  leather  and  woollen  stuflTs* 

Worms  appears  to  be  tfie  town  of  BorbetomaguSf  which 
Ptolemy  calls  the  principal  city  of  the  Vangionest  ^  people 
that  shall  be  mentioned  in  tlie  account  of  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces belonging  to  Bavaria.  The  same  town  received  the 
name  of  Vormatia  under  the  second  race  of  the  French 
kings.  It  was  ruined  by  the  Vandals  in  the  year  407,  by 
the  Huns  in  451,  by  tlie  Normans  in  894;  and  lastly,  by 
the  French  in  1689,  That  ancient  city  has  long  since  re- 
covered from  all  these  calamities,  indeed  it  has  not  at  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  modern  town ;  the  streets  are 
^narrow,  and  matiy  of  the  houses  are  ill  built.  Some  pub- 
lic buildings  must  be  excepted,  these  are  the  cathedral, 
the  town-house,  and  the  mint.  Its  population  amounts  to 
7000  inhabitantSi  it  possesses  a  lucrative  commerce,  which 
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consists  principally  in  the  sale  of  the  wines  that  are  pro- 
duced ia  the  fertile  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rliine. 

Mayence  or,  according  to  its  Geraian  name,  Mainz,  the 
largest  city  in  the  great  dutchy  of  Hesse^  stands  at  a  short 
distance  below  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Maine, 
It  contains  £7,000  inhabitants,  some  lino  edilices  and  sev- 
eral useful  institutions.  The  town  is  by  no  means  regu- 
larly built,  almost  all  the  houses  are  constructed  of  red 
sandstone,  and  almost  all  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crook- 
ed. It  has  been  said  tliat  there  are  only  three  regular 
streets  in  Mayence |  and  the  Grosse-Blekhe  is  without  doubt 
the  finest.*  The  only  tolerable  squares  are  the  market- 
place and  the  Green  Square;  the  cathedral  is  remarkable 
for  its  construction,  antiquity  and  the  valuable  ornaments 
contained  in  it.  The  exterior  might  he  stiH  more  imposing, 
if  the  two  principal  turrets  were  rebuilt.  A  large  arsenal 
and  a  palace  that  belonged  formerly  to  the  Teutonic  knights, 
may  stili  be  seen  in  the  town,  which  is  now  one  of  tljo  four 
strong  places  in  tbo  Germanic  confederation.  But  the  most 
curious  building  or  the  one  best  deserving  of  being  visited, 
IS  that  in  which  the  principal  collections  are  arranged; 
namely,  three  of  medals,  a  museum  of  natural  l»istory, 
a  valuable  a«)Sortment  of  philosophical  instruments^  and 
a  library  containing  more  than  eighty  thousand  volumes* 
The  museum  of  Human  antiquities  collected  witliin  the 
walls  and  in  the  neigbbourbood  has  never  been  considered 
inferior  to  any  in  Germany,  It  is  well  known  that  May- 
ence was  a  place  of  some  importance  wlien  the  Romans 
were  masters  of  the  country,  and  that  it  was  for  a  long 
time  inhabited  by  Drtisus.  Several  authors  believe  that 
its  Roman  name  was  Mogontiacuin,  It  disputes  with 
Strasburg  and  Harlem  the  invention  of  printing;  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  remains  of  tlie  house  in  which 
Guttenberg  lived,  arc  still  to  he  seen  in  the  town.  If 
indeed  Mayence  can  boast  of  having  first  discovered 
that  art  by  which  knowledge  and  light  triumph  for  ever 
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o?er  barbarism  and  darkness^  it  appears  to  haro  profited 
little  fram  it,  so  few  men  of  genius  and  learning  liavc  been 
born  within  its  walls.  Maycncc  is  nat  a  manufacturing 
place,  but  its  territory  enables  it  to  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  wine,  grain,  cattle,  tobacco,  and  lastly  in  iron  and 
coal,*  Tlio  best  wine  in  tbe  country  is  produced  on  tlio 
lands  in  tbe  nctglibourbood  of  Hockheim,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  town;  in  some  years,  a  measure  consisting 
of  six  hundred  pints  taken  from  tbe  wine  press,  has  been 
sold  for  M-i. 

The  country  near  Mayencc  is  as  beautiful  as  any  that  can 
be  imagined.  Tlie  river  hends  majestically  northwards, 
and  tbe  surface  of  its  waters  is  not  less  than  1400  feet  in 
breadth ;  on  tlie  south  it  forms  the  boundary  of  an  immense 
plain,  and  the  high  mountains  on  the  north  seem  to  impede 
its  rapid  course.  The  green  islands  on  the  Rhine,  the 
villages  that  rise  like  so  many  amphitheatres  on  the  heights, 
the  blue  tints  of  the  old  town  of  Mayence,  contrasted  by 
surrounding  verdure,  and  the  various  views  on  every  side, 
must  strike  even  those  who  are  least  sensible  to  the  charms 
of  nature. 

Lippe>Detmold  Is  the  largest  of  the  numerous  principali- 
ties that  remain  to  he  described;  its  surface  may  bo  efjual 
to  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  English  square  miles,  and 
according  to  llaiisel  its  population  amounted,  in  18£2,  to 
seventy-one  thousand  two  Ijundred  individuals*  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  hy  the  territory  of  Rintein,  which 
belongs  to  electoral  Uesse,  on  the  east  hy  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Uanover,  and  the  principality  of  Waldeck;  on 
every  other  side  it  is  encompassed  hy  the  Prussian  province 
of  Westphalia* 

As  to  the  geology  of  the  province,  the  soil  belongs  to 
tbe  ancient  limestone  formation,  of  the  same  sort  as  the 


*  Tbe  goodi  cot}ircy<!d  to  it  bj  water  (turii>g  the  year  1019«  amounted  in 
nreigbt  to  ],:HS,514  hundred weightE,  The  export*  in  the  followiDi  year  were 
still  inoro  CQHsidcrablei  and  there  Kvcre  betides  120|000  hundreilw«jfhts  txiiOf led 
by  land.    Sec  Allgent*  Uatild.  Zeiiung,  16^ 
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rocks  on  Jura,  to  which  the  Germans  liave  given  the  namo  book 
of  mmchiikalL  Tho  oilier  substancea  are  marble,  clay  cxxi* 
that  is  well  ailapted  lor  ortlinary  eartlien  ware,  anil  the 
saTiilstoiie  that  is  called  tjuadersandsidn  in  Germany,  Tho 
lands  are  fiuitful,  altlioygli  tlje  greater  [mrt  of  the  country 
is  mountainous;  it  produces  conr\  fruit,  lint  and  hemp. 
There  are  large  foresta  of  oaks,  and  extensive  tracts  cover- 
ed with  trees. 

The  industry  of  the  country  is  principally  confined  tocotr 
ton  siiinning,  to  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffy 
and  also  to  those  tobacco  pipes  that  are  made  of  carbonat- 
ed magnesia,  and  known  in  commerce  by  thenameof  ecttme 
de  men  The  inhabitants,  who  are  almost  all  CalvinistSy 
have  enjoyed  a  representative  constitution  since  the  year 
1819,  and  before  that  jicriod  they  succeeded  in  abuHshing 
the  impost  on  wines  and  several  otker  artii'les;  the  duties 
on  spirits,  stamps  and  playing  card,s,  are  tlie  most  impor- 
tant, which  have  been  retained.  The  people  in  some  pow- 
erful nations  might  be  desirous  of  similar  reforms* 

The  prill ci[tality  of  Li|)pe-Dctmold  possesses  a  revenue  Revenue, 
of  L.4 2,000  ;  government  pay«  great  attention  to  economy,  so 
much  so  that  a  considerable  public  debt  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  state  has  been  much  diminished  by  the  excess  of 
the  revenue  above  the  ex|ienditure*  The  military  force 
amounts  to  seven  hundred  men. 

TIjc  princes  of  Lip|>e-Detmold  were  probably  descended 
from  Witiikind,  who  lived  more  than  a  tliousand  years  ago. 
But  some  genealogists,  considei'ing  perhaps  that  origin  loo 
recent,  go  back  to  tlie  German  nobles  during  the  period 
tliat  the  country  was  governed  by  the  Romans.  I1»e  fam- 
ily was  so  important  iu  the  reign  of  Cliarlenmgne,  tliat 
the  people  on  the  hjtnks  of  tlie  AVeser  being  compelled  to 
defend  themselves  against  tlieir  neigbbours,  chose  one  of 
those  princes  for  tlieir  chief.  Tlie  title  of  count  was  con- 
ferred on  them  hy  the  emperor  Charlemagne;  hut  it  isdilli- 
cultio  trace  the  filiation  to  a  more  remote  period  than  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,* 

•  MorerFf  dictionary.— SupplanaeDU — Lippc, 
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BOOK        The  five  largest  towns  in  tho  principality  are  not  places 
cxxi.     of  much  importance.     Detmold  on  tlie  Werra,  or  the  resi- 
-  dence  of  the  prince*  contains  only  two  thousand  four  hun- 

^^""*       ire^  inhabitants.     The  ]jrinci|)al  buildings  and  institutions 
H^  are  two  Calvinistic  churches  and  one  of  the  Augsburg  com- 

^V  munion,  a  college  witli  a  library^  a  school  qI  industry i  a 

^P  seminary  for  teacherst  an  inlirrnaryr  an  orplian  hospital^  a 

house  of  correct] on,  and  a  bjble  society.     The  old  quartery 
which  Cluvier  supposes  the  ancient  Teutoburgium,  is  dirty 
and  ill  builtj  but  the  streets  in  the  new  town  are  clean  and 
regular. 
L«mgo.  Lemgo  or  Lemgow  on  the  Vega  is  more  populous  than 

the  capital.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  not  less  than 
three  thousand  four  hundred.  It  possesses  a  gymnasium 
and  a  convent  for  women;  its  trade  consists  in  linen  and 
woollen  stuffs,  and  also  in  tobacco-pipes^  made  of  carbonat- 
ed  magnesia.  Dr.  R^m|>fert  a  celebrated  travel ler,  was 
born  in  the  townt  he  was  the  author  of  several  works,  but 
the  civil  and  natural  history  of  Japan  has  been  considered 
the  most  valuable  of  his  writings,  UflTi'ln  or  Sallz  Uffeln 
on  the  small  river  Salza  cujitains  about  one  thousand  four 
hundred  inhabitants.  A  considerable  quantity  ot  salt  isex- 
tracted  from  the  springs  iti  its  vicinity.  Horn,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  is  not  much  greater,  lies  near  the  forest  of 
Teutoburg.  A  range  of  high  rocks  may  be  observed  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  walls;  they  are  placed  vertically 
above  each  other,  and  several  antiquaries  suppose  them 
druidical  monuments;  the  inhabitants  call  them  the  exsicr- 
iteine* 
Lippstiat.  Li])pstadty  a  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  may 
ho  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  same  princijialtty.  It 
Is  situated  on  the  LIppe,  and  possesses  a  petty  ter- 
ritory that  is  enclosed  by  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia*  Formerly,  a  free  and  imperial  town,  it  is 
now  subject  to  two  masters,  the  great  duke  and  the  king 
of  Prussia,  While  some  authors  consider  it  the  ancient 
Luppia,  a  town  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  others  maintain 
positively   tliat   il   was   not    founded  before   the  twelfth 
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The  principality  of  Lippe-Scliauenbnrg  extends  to  the 
north  of  the  one  that  was  last  mentionetl.  It  la  eeparated  ty  ofUppt 
from  it  hy  the  Hessian  territory  of  Rintelni  which  jtiins  it  ^^hauen- 
on  the  east  It  is  hounded  hy  Hanover  on  the  north,  and  by 
tho  province  of  Westphalia  on  the  west  and  soutli.  The 
extent  of  the  possessions  belonging  to  tlie  prince  of  Lippe- 
Scliauenberg  may  be  equal  to  a  hundred  and  seventy -two 
English  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  tucn- 
ty-fiv©  thousand,  The  revenue  has  been  estimated  at  five 
thousand  eigltt  hundred  and  tliirty-fuur  pounds,  and  the 
armed  force  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  forty  men* 

The  land  in  the  territory  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  Soil, 
in  the  dutchy  of  Lippc-Detuiold-  Tliere  are  several  min- 
eral springs,  and  extensive  beds  of  coal.  The  fields  are 
fertile  in  corn,  lint  and  fruit  j  the  forests  yield  more  tim- 
ber than  what  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  inliabi- 
tants.  • 

Tlie  government,  like  that  in  the  last  principality,  is  re-  GoTem* 
presentalive.  Servitude  was  abolished  in  the  year  1810; 
hut  statute  labour  and  other  burdens  ure  still  exacted  from 
the  country  people*  Tim  prince  granted  to  the  deputies 
of  the  districts,  the  privilege  of  examining  the  public  ex- 
penses, of  regulating  tlie  amount  of  contributions,  and  the 
purposes  for  wliich  they  are  to  b©  applied,  of  deliberating 
on  the  laws^  and  proposing  any  measure  for  the  good  of 
the  country*  Two  towns  and  three  villages  are  contained 
in  this  small  principality.  Buckeburg  or  Buckenburg, 
llie  capital  is  situated  on  the  river  Aa»  It  is  adorned^ by 
a  castle  in  which  the  prince  resides,  it  has  its  gymnasium, 
and  cootaies  2QQ0  inhabitants.  The  same  town  was  the 
birth-place  of  Biischingt  the  celebrated  geographer.  Stadt- 
lagen,  situated  in  an  agreeable  valley  on  the  Diemeui  is 
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peopled  by  1500  inhabitantii.  Salt  springs  have  been  dis- 
covered ill  tlic  neigUbouiiiood, 

Tlie  principality  of  Scljwarzburg^Rudolstadt,  tire  super- 
iicial  extent  of  wbich  cannot  be  less  tljan  tliree  Ijiindrcd  and 
eighteen  square  niilcs,  is  bounded  by  tlie  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony  on  tbc  norlb,  by  the  great  dutcby  of  Weimar  on 
tbe  east,  and  by  the  Saxon  dutcbies  of  Coburg-Gotlia  and 
Meiningen  on  tbc  west  and  south.  It  fnrnisbes  acontingent 
of  nearly  five  hundred  men  to  the  Germanic  confederation, 
possesses  according  to  Stein  a  revenue  of  L.22,9l7,and  its 
popnlationi  says  Hassel^  amounts  to  55,000  individuals. 

Calcareous  i-ocks  are  observed  in  tbe  northernt  and  pri- 
mitive in  the  souttiern  part  of  tlie  principality  ;  the  heights 
of  tlie  Thuringerwuld  are  mostly  formed  by  tbe  hitter  stjrt. 
Tbe  bills,  tliat  reacli  to  tbc  beiglit  of  lb ir teen  or  fuurteen 
bnndred  feet,  are  covered  with  forests.  Plains  and  fruitful 
valleys,  sncli  as  tbe  vale  of  Helm,  are  sitoated  near  tbe  base 
of  these  bills.  Mines  of  silver,  copper  and  iron  have  been 
discovered  in  many  parts  of  Ihe  country.  The  inliabitants 
are  employed  in  working  these  metals^  and  in  making  diOer- 
ent  kinds  of  tissue. 

A  i^epiesentativc  government  was  established  in  tbc  year 
1816,  Tbe  legislative  assembly  is  composed  of  tbirty-six 
deputies  ;  six  of  whom  are  chosen  from  tbo  projirietors  of 
baronial  estates,  other  six  from  landed  proprietors  not  pos- 
sessing baronies,  six  arc  nominated  by  the  towns,  and  eight- 
een are  elected  by  tbc  citizens.  Tbey  are  all  appointed  for 
six  years. 

Rudolstadt,  Frankenbausen  and  Stndt-Hilm  arc  tbc  prin- 
ci|>al  towns  in  the  country.  Rudolstadt  contains  4600  in- 
habitants. It  is  the  residence  of  tbe  prince,  and  several 
valuable  collections  arc  contained  in  the  royal  castle.  The 
town  is  watered  by  the  Saalc;  it  possesses  a  museum  of 
natural  historyt  a  library  of  50,000  volumes,  a  gymna- 
sium, and  a  school  ftir  tbe  education  of  poor  cbildrcn.  It 
carries  on  a  trade  in  earthen  ware  and  woollen  sinfts^ 
Frankenbausen  on  the  Wipjicr,  tbc  place  at  which  the  Ic- 
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gislative  assembly  itiectB^  is  peopled  by  3,600  indkiduals*  book 
Saint  Hilm  or  HHin  bears  the  name  of  the  river  that  waters  cxxi. 
it  Its  2000  inliabitants  are  mostly  em[)loyeil  in  manufac- 
turhig  different  sorts  of  woollen  stuffs.  Two  towns,  Herin- 
gen  and  Kalbra  in  the  government  of  Erfurt,  containing 
each  about  1700  inhabitantSf  belong  jointly  to  the  Prince 
Scbwarzburg-Rudohtadt^  the  Count  of  Stollberg  and  the 
King  of  Prussia* 

Tbe  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Sonderliauscn  is  equal  Ppinclpa- 
in  extent  to  two  hundi'ed  and  ninety-four  English  squara  schwart- 
milcs ;  the  number  of  troops  amounts  to  four  hundred  men,  •^"rgSon- 
the  revenue  to  i^  28,125,  and  Hassel  estimates  tbe  popula- 
tion at  46,500  inhabitants.  It  may  be  thus  seen  that  al- 
though it  possesses  a  tiigher  revenue  than  the  former  dutcby, 
its  population  is  not  so  great.  It  is  surrounded  by  tbe 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony ;  the  soil  is  productive  ;  some 
mountains  are  situated  in  the  northern  extremity,  they  arc 
composed  of  sandstone  and  ancient  calcareous  rocks> 

Sondershausen  or  the  capital,  is  built  at  the  confluence  of  Towdi. 
the  Wipper  and  Bober.  It  has  its  gymnasium,  theatre  and 
collection  of  natural  history;  it  contains  upwards  of  3400 
inhabitants*  The  castle  of  the  prince,  the  baths  of  Gun- 
ther,  and  a  milphureous  stream  are  situated  near  tlie  town. 
Several  linen  manufactories  have  been  built  at  Grcussen>  a 
town  of  2000  ii^habitants*  Tlie  most  of  the  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  planted  with  Hot.  Arnstadt  is  the  most 
important  town  in  the  dutcby ;  the  Gcra  divides  it  into  two 
parts.  The  electoral  colleges  meet  there,  the  principal  in- 
Btitutions  and  buildings  are  a  lyceum,  a  collectioit  of  natu- 
ral history,  a  castle,  an  orphan  hospital  and  three  churches. 
Its  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  linen  and  brass  wire,  and 
Its  trade  is  considerable  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The 
moBt  valuable  copper  mines  in  the  country  are  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

The  family  of  Reuss  consists   of  several  princes;    the  Pfincipa- 
largest  principality  belongs  to  the  elder  branchy  tbe  young-  ^^^35, 
cr  h  subdivided  into  several  families,  whose  states  are  very 
tinef|ual  both  in  point  of  pipttlation  and  superficial  extent 
Genealogists  bave  traced  the  origin  of  the  family  to  the 
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year  950>  and  they  suppose  it  to  be  deBcended  from  Eck- 
bertf  count  of  Ostei'ode  in  Hartas.  It  has  been  affirmed  that 
'  the  name  of  Retiss  or  Ruzzo  was  originally  a  SHrnaino 
given  to  one  of  these  princes,  wl»o  accompanied  the  emperor 
Frederick  the  Second  to  the  holy  war  about  the  year  1S38. 
The  same  prince  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  MussuhnanSf 
and  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  Bussian  merchant,  who  conveyed 
bim  to  Russia.  After  having  past  twelve  years  In  a  state 
of  slavery,  the  Tartars  made  an  incursion  into  tire  part  of 
Russia  wliere  he  rcsidedt  and  brought  him  to  Poland  and 
Silesia,  from  whence  he  made  his  escape  and  fled  to  the 
court  of  the  emperor.  He  retained  a  surname  tliat  remind- 
ed him  of  his  misfortunes,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  two 
sons,  from  whom  the  two  branches  of  the  family  are  de- 
scended.^ 

The  territory  of  Reuss-Greitz^  contiguous  to  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  belongs  to  the  eldest  branch  of  the  same 
family.  Its  surface  may  be  equal  to  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  English  square  miles,  Its  population  amounts  to 
£3|000  inliabitants,  Its  revenue  to  140,000  florins,  and  its 
contingent  for  the  Germanic  confederation  to  £00  men.  Its 
territory,  in  which  hills  and  valleys  are  interspersed^  is 
fruitful  in  corn.  The  inliabitants  are  very  industrious, 
tlicy  arc  emfdoycd  in  manufacturing  woollen  stuffs,  work- 
ing metalSf  and  preparing  steel.  GreitZi  the  capital,  situ- 
ated in  an  agreeable  and  fruitful  valley  near  the  Elster, 
contains  6000  individuals.  Zeulenrode,  a  trading  town  of 
3600  inhabitants  has  an  arsenal  and  an  hospitaL  These 
are  the  only  two  towns  in  the  principality* 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  since  1814,  in  the 
limits  of  the  possessions  belonging  to  the  younger  branches 
of  the  Reuss  family,  have  not  been  menlinncd  in  recent 
geographical  works.f     The  two  younger  branches  of  thai 
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*  Zciprfln,  Reuiiische  Goravische  Scadumd  Lond^Chromca,  1618. 

t  Nothlni;  If  said  coDceniitig  the  new  illusion  of  the  posBcssions  of  Uie  youns* 
tr  Vme  of  Rcufi,  In  Pmlerton^t  Abridgment  of  Modern  Geography,  edited  hf 
M *  M.  C.  A.  Walckenncr  and  J.  B.  Eyriea,  and  published  in  18S7.  M.  Ad. 
Balbi  waff  the  fint  wko  iCHik  iioiic«  of  it.  Sec  Tableau  de  la  Balance  poliiique 
d«i  globe. 
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house  UFO  the  families  of  Reuss-Schlciz  and  Reuss-Loben- 
fitetn-Ebersdorf.  It  is  {ierhap»  unnecessary  to  mention  tho 
separate  brancli  of  Rcyss-KosBtritz,  that  possesses  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Reyss-Schleiz,  tbc  territoi'j  attached  to  Mark- 
hobenietibeny  a  small  town  of  20Q0  inhabitants,  and  the  burg 
of  K(£Stritz  on  tlie  Elstcr,  that  carries  on  a  trade  in  ale  and 
beer.  The  principality  of  Reuss-Schleizt  togetber  with 
half  the  territory  of  Gera,  is  not  mucli  less  than  a  hundred 
and  sixty-two  English  square  milcs^  and  the  number  of 
inhabitants  amounts  to  £B«OOQ,  The  capital  or  Sclileiz  is 
built  on  tl^e  Wiesentbal^  it  contains  4600  individuals,  and 
Las  its  cloth,  linen  and  muslin  mami factories.  Two  small 
seigniories  in  Silesia,  and  some  villages  in  the  province  of 
Brandeohurgt  and  kingdom  of  Sax  tiny,  belong  to  the  prince 
of  Reuss-Sctilcjz,  their  total  populatiQn  may  be  equal  to 
7500  souls. 

A  territory  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  English 
square  miles,  including  the  half  of  Gera,  makes  up  the 
principality  of  Reuss-Lobenstoin-Ebersdorf.  Although 
larger  than  the  former,  its  population,  according  to  the 
nearest  approximations,  docs  not  exceed  £r,000  inhabit- 
ants.  The  territory  yields  a  sufficient  quantity  of  metal  to 
supply  several  important  iron  works;  it  is  also  well  sup- 
plied  with  alum  and  vitriol,  the  sale  of  which  forms  not 
the  least  valuable  portion  of  its  commerce.  Lobenstein^ 
or  the  residence  of  the  prince,  is  peopled  by  2800  inhabit- 
ants; the  trade  of  the  place  consists  in  leather,  cotton  and 
woollen  stuffs.  Ebersdorf,  tliougti  only  a  burgh,  has  de- 
rived considerable  wealth  from  its  trade  in  cotton  manu- 
factures, soap  and  tobacco. 

Gera,  whicl^  together  with  its  territory  belongs  in  com-  Gem. 
mon  to  the  two  princes  of  the  younger  lino  of  Reuss,  may 
be  called  a  place  of  some  importance,  when  contrasted  with 
the  two  capitals  that  have  been  last  mentioned.  The  in- 
habitants are  rich  and  industrious,  and  althougli  the  town 
Was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  tlie  year  1780,  it 
has  been  much  improved  since  that  period;  its  commerce 
too  has  increased  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  now   called  in 
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Germany  LitUe  Leipsig,  Its  popylation  in  1822,  amounted^ 4 
according  to  IlasseU  to  7373  individuala^  It  contains  a 
house  of  correction >  a  gymnasium  and  several  schools,  ono 
of  wliicli  h  reserved  far  tlie  cliildren  of  tlie  poor.  But  it» 
wealth  depends  on  its  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  its  por- 
celain, earthen  ware  and  leather.  Tlie  town  and  manu- 
factories arc  mostly  su[>pHed  with  water  from  the  EIster» 
on  v^!iicU  it  is  huilt.  The  territory  of  Gera  is  contiguous 
to  Prussia,  and  the  dutchies  of  Saxe-Altenburg  and  Wei- 
mar, The  other  territories,  that  form  the  different  princi- 
palities of  Reuss,  are  bounded  hy  the  kiMgdnm  of  Saxony 
on  the  east,  by  tlio  two  last  mentioned  dntctiies  on  tlie 
north,  by  the  Prussian  principality  of  Saalfeld,  and  part 
of  S war tz burg  on  the  west,  and  laatlyi  by  Bavaria  on  the 
southi 

The  revenues  of  Reuss-Schleiz  and  Reuss-Lobenstein- 
Ebersdorf,  are  together  equal  to  340,000  florins,  sucli  at 
least  appears  to  be  t!ie  opinion  of  M*  Basse);  the  contin- 
gent of  troops  that  they  furnish  to  the  confederatiuny  was 
fixed  at  five  hundred  men* 

The  house  of  Anbalt  is  one  of  those  that  claim  Witti- 
kind  for  their  founder.  It  boasts  in  common  with  many 
other  families  of  being  the  most  ancient  in  Europe*  Lim- 
neos,*  a  learned  German  lawyer,  does  not  hesitate  to  carry 
it  back  to  Ascanus  or  Ascenazus,  the  son  of  Gomer,  and 
grandson  of  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah.  It  seems  unne- 
cessary to  stop  at  the  flond,  it  might  have  been  easy  to 
trace  it  from  Noah  to  the  first  man  mentioned  in  Genesis. 
Erudition  is  liable  to  many  errors,  if  it  be  not  guided 
by  jutlgmentj  it  has  prompted  more  than  one  author  to 
remove  the  impenetrable  veil  that  conceal^  the  origin  of 
nations  and  families.  Some  genealogists  in  their  attempts 
to  trace  tlie  oiigin  of  the  ancient  counts  of  Ascania,  from 
whom  the  dukes  of  Anhalt  are  descended,  have  imagined 
that  certain  tribes  in  Asia  Minor,  quitted  the  marshes  of 
Ascania  in  Bilbyuiat  and  settled  in  the  ancient  forests  of 


*  Notttia  imperii. 
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Germany.  Hence  the  origin  of  Asccnazus,  n  cliief  of  the  book 
Ascanian  tribcs»  whose  deHccnt  has  been  ileduced  from  a  cxxi. 
grandson  of  Noah,  Tlie  con  fill  ence  doe  to  these  ctj^moh>gi» 
cal  researches,  can  now  be  riglitly  ascertained  j  such  w  nlers 
as  Salverte  and  Balbi  have  not  disdained  to  prove  their 
fytiJity,*  As  to  the  origin  of  the  dukes  of  Anhalt,  it  has 
been  aOirmed  that  they  aredescen<led  from  Esikon,  a  count 
of  Ballenstedt,  who  flourislied  in  the  eleventli  century.  The 
filiation  of  the  family  may  he  traced  to  Ilenryp  first  prince 
of  Anhaltf  or  in  other  words,  to  the  coinmenccment  of  the 
thirteenth  century-f  Tlie  family  has  been  since  divided 
into  three  branches,  tliose  of  Anhatt-Dessau,  Anhalt-Bern- 
burg  and  Anhalt-Koethen,  three  different  dutchies,  which 
may  be  sliortly  described* 

The  first  or  Anhalt^Dessau  consists  of  several  detached 
territories  on  the  hanks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Mulda.  Eight 
towns,  two  burghs,  a  hundred  and  fifteen  villages  and  ham- 
lets, are  scattered  over  a  surface  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  square  miles.  It  contained  in  1822,  a  population, 
which  according  to  Uassel,  amounted  to  56,^90  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  land  is  of  the  secondary  formation,  composed  chiefly  Soil. 
of  ancient  calcareous  rocks,  sandstone*  and  a  sort  of  argil 
well  adapted  for  porcelain  and  earthen  w^are.  The  agri- 
culliiral  produce  is  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which 
is  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Many 
low  and  humid  places  are  covered  with  marshes  and  lakes ; 
the  land  in  others  is  light  and  sandy.  Tlie  crops  consist 
of  grain,  lint,  potatoes  and  hops.  The  cattle,  particularly 
tlie  sheep,  are  often  exposed  to  epidemic  diseases.  The  rot 
was  so  prevalent  in  1815,  that  a  regulation  of  government 
made  it  imperative  on  most  of  the  proprietors  to  innoculate 
their  sheep,  a  measure  which  checked  the  ravages  of  the 
contagious  virus. 

There  ai*e  several  hreweries,  tobacco-works,  and  not  fewer  tndmtjy. 
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than  a  hundred  and  twenty  cloth  manuractories  in  the 
dutch/.  Oil  and  paper  mills,  earthen  works  and  distilleries 
have  been  erected  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  The  ex- 
ports are  oil,  carrot  seeds,  cornp  fruits,  wool,  cattle  and  fish* 
Stein  supposes  that  the  exports  are  equivalent  in  valuo  to 
500,000  rix-dollars,  and  the  imposts  to  1,000,000.  Ac- 
cording to  th©  same  author,  the  military  force  consists  of 
800  men,  and  Hassel  does  not  consider  its  revenue  less  than 
710,000  florins. 
Towm.  Dessau  on  the  Mulda,  is  a  well  built  town,  containing  a 

population  of  nearly  20,000  individuals.  The  streets  are 
broad  and  straight,  and  the  number  of  squares  is  not  less 
than  seven.  There  arc  four  churches,  a  sjnagogue,  three 
hospitals,  one  for  orphans^  and  another  for  the  poor,  a  house 
of  industry,  public  baths,  several  schools  and  some  manu- 
factories. The  ducal  palace  is  the  finest  public  building. 
"Warlitz,  a  small  town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants  is  adorn* 
ed  with  a  large  castle  and  extensive  gardens  belonging  tt> 
the  duke.  Zerbst  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  contains  7;30O 
inhabitants;  it  possesses  a  gymnasium  and  perhaps  tho 
most  ancient  Protestant  school  in  Germany,  it  was  endow- 
ed more  than  three  hundred  years  ago* 
Diitchyof  The  dutchy  of  Anhalt-Bcrnhurg  is  formed  by  several 
BTraburc.  detached  districts,  their  surface  may  amount  to  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four  square  miles.  The  population  has  been  esii^ 
mated  by  Hassel  at  38,400  inhahitiints,  who  are  distrihuted 
in  seven  towns  and  fifty-four  villages.  The  land  on  the 
west  is  mountainous  and  covered  with  forests;  fruitful 
fields  and  extensive  plains  make  up  the  greater  portion  of 
the  eastern  districts.  Tlie  climate  is  temperate,  particu- 
larly in  the  eastern  part,  the  opposite  extremity,  which 
extends  to  the  sides  of  the  Hartz  nnHintains,  ia  subject  to 
more  severe  cold.  Many  mines  are  worked  in  the  country, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  profitable.  The  agricultural 
products  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the  last  dutchy. 
The  people  are  engaged  in  dificrent  branches  of  industry; 
several  manufactures,  iron,  steel,  wire  and  sulphate  of  cop- 
pefj  or  vitriol  are  exported. 
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Bernbiirg  or  the  capital  is  the  moat  important  town  in 
the  principalitj;  placed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  watered 
by  the  Saalc,  it  is  divided  into  three  separate  quarters^  two 
of  which  are  encompassed  with  walls;  the  third  commands 
the  otlier  two^  and  the  ducal  castle  or  the  residence  of  the 
prince  is  situated  in  that  part  of  the  town.  Bcrnburg  19 
well  built,  it  contains  difTerent  manufactories,  and  carries 
on  a  trade  in  earthen  ware  and  tobacco.  The  population^ 
according  to  HasseFe  estimate,  cannot  be  less  than  5340 
individuals.  Several  extensive  vineyards  are  planted  iti  the 
neighbouring  country.  Ballcnstedt  is  adorned  with  an  an« 
cient  ducal  castle,  the  onl^  remarkable  edifice  in  that 
gloomy  and  ill-built  city,  Harzgerode,  another  small  town 
peopled  by  2200  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed 
in  working  the  silver  and  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity,  is  el- 
tuaterl  at  the  height  of  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
one  of  ttic  mines  near  Mo^dchcnsprung  yields  annually^ 
about  twelve  hundred  marks  of  silver.  At  no  great  dia* 
tance  from  it  is  an  obelisk  of  58  feet  in  height,  raised  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  duke  by  his  successor.  A  body  of 
four  hundred  men  forms  the  military  force  of  the  dutchy  of 
AnhaU-Bernburg;  the  revenue  has  been  valued  at  450^000 
Horlns. 

The  territory  nf  AnhaU-Ko&then  is  equal  to  two  hundred 
and  twenty -eight  English  square  miles  in  superficial  extent; 
there  are  four  towas,  one  burgh,  and  ninety-three  villages 
in  the  dutchy.  The  population  amounted  in  13^2  to  33,500 
inhabitants.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  land  is  low  and  fruit- 
ful, but  the  people  arc  not  so  industrious  as  in  the  other 
dutchies;  linen  and  woollen  stuffs  are  the  principal  manu- 
factories. The  revenue,  including  that  derived  from  the 
ducal  domains,  may  bo  equal  to  320,000  florins.  The  arm- 
ed force  consists  of  four  hundred  foot  soldiers. 

Kcethen  or  Coethen,  the  chief  town  of  the  dutchy,  is 
situated  on  tli©  banks  of  the  Zittau,  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  5500  souls.  The  prince  resides  in  the  capital,  in 
which  there  are  several  seminaries,  a  normal  school  and  a 
gallery  of  paintings.    The  people  carry   on  a  trade  in 
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woollen  stuffs^  gold  and  silver  threadj  embroidered  work  and 
lace* 

The  greater  portioe  of  tlie  dutchy  of  Brunswick  b  form- 
ed by  a  territory  bounded  by  Prussia  on  the  east  and  the 
south  J  and  by  Hanover  an  the  north  and  the  west.  The 
possessions  attached  to  it  are  tfte  districts  of  Blankenburg 
on  the  Hartz  mountaina,  contiguous  to  Anhalt,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover;  secondly,  t!ie  territory  of  Gander- 
zein,  on  the  south-west  of  Brunswick,  surrounded  by  Hano- 
ver; thirdly«  Thedinghausen  on  the  banks  of  the  Wescri 
near  the  centre  of  the  same  kingdom  ;  lastly t  Kalwcerdet  a 
district  encompassed  by  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony. 
All  these  possessions  form  together  a  superficial  extent  of 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty 4 wo  English  square 
miles,  and  the  populatiorit  according  to  Hansel,  amounts  to 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  four  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  principal  part  of  the  dutchy,  which  includes  the  ter- 
ritories of  Brunswick,  Helmstoidtt  and  Wolfe nbuttel,  con- 
sists of  lands  that  arc  different  in  their  geological  structure. 
Large  calcareous  depositee  extend  to  the  north  of  the  capi- 
talf  they  belong  to  what  geologists  have  termed  the  third 
formaticm.  Lands  of  the  second  formation,  in  which  tlie 
muschelkalk  and  quadersaiuhtein  of  tfie  Germans  are  not 
uncommon,  serve  as  a  support  for  these  rocks  on  tlie  south. 
Tlie  country  is  intersected  with  chains  of  hills.  Tlie  gra- 
nite branches  of  the  Hartz  extend  across  the  territory  of 
Blankenburg,  and  tlieir  sides  are  covered  with  forests^ 
The  valleys  in  the  district  of  Gandcrzein  yield  rich  har- 
vests;  the  fields  in  Thedinghausen  are  low  and  fruitful; 
Kalwoerde  is  not  broken  by  hills  and  the  soil  abounds  witit 
sand. 

I'he  mineral  wealth  of  the  principality  consists  in  differ- 
ent metals,  such  as  iron,  lead*  coj^j^cr,  mercury  and  even 
gold  and  silver.  Besides  these  substances,  marble,  gyp- 
sum, rock  salt,  lime,  and  potter's  clay  are  obtained  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  The  soil  in  general  is  fruit- 
ful, and  affords  in  many  places  rich  pasturage.     The  agri- 
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culture  of  tlie  country  has  been  much  improved ;  <lie  crop« 
consist  of  diflcrcnt  kinds  of  grain,  turnips,  hops,  madder^ 
tobacco  and  endive.  TIjc  last  plant  serves  for  two  pur- 
posest  it  is  mixed  with  coffee,  and  used  in  preparing  Bilk* 
The  trade  of  the  dutcby  ia  very  considerable;  tlie  manufac- 
tures are  cloth,  linen  and  sitk,  oil,  and  papcr»  wrougbt  iron, 
gUsSf  crystal,  and  porcelain.  Ttie  revenue  has  sometimes 
exceeded  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  ar- 
my is  composed  of  two  thousand  men. 

The  house  of  Brunswick  is  descended  from  Az0|  marquis 
of  Este  in  Tuscany,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century.* 
The  same  house  has  given  dukes  to  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
and  a  ytmnger  branch  of  tfic  family  has  been  raised  to  the 
throne  of  England, 

Brunswick  or  Braumchweigf  the  capital  of  the  dutchy, 
is  situated  in  a  large  plain,  and  watered  by  the  Ocker, 
which  divides  it  in  several  places*  Some  writers  affirm 
that  it  was  founded  by  Brunon,  son  of  Adolphus,  duke  of 
Saxony,  after  whom  it  has  been  called-  Tlie  streets  are 
broad  and  straight,  and  the  most  of  it  is  well  built. 
The  town  and  the  dlflTerent  suburbs  occupy  a  great  super- 
ficial extent,  and  the  population  exceeds  32,000  individu- 
als. Ttiere  are  twelve  churches  and  the  same  number  of 
squares,  that  of  Burg  is  adorned  hy  a  bronze  lion,  wliich 
was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  order  of  Uenry  the 
Third,  surnamcd  tbe  Lion.  The  pal  are,  the  arsenal^  the 
cathedral,  that  contains  the  tombs  of  the  ducal  family,  and 
the  Gothic  townhoyse  are  the  principal  buildings;  but  the 
eburcli  of  St.  Andrew  ought  to  be  mentioned ;  its  tower 
reaches  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  feet 
Among  the  institutions  are  a  military  scliool  and  other  se- 
minaries; it  possesses  several  valuable  collections,  one  of 
antiquities^  anotlier  of  natural  history,  and  a  third  of  en- 
gravings; in  tlie  last  are  preserved  the  coat  and  the  sword 
of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Ligny  in  1815.     It  is  believed  that  tlie  spinning  wheel  was 
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invented  atBrtinswick  in  the  year  1534»  Coffee  mixed  with 
endive,  was  first  introduced  in  the  same  place,  and  it  cam© 
into  general  use  about  sixty  jears  ago*  The  town  carries 
on  a  trade  in  cloth  and  linen. 

Wolfenbiittel,  a  fortified  place  on  the  Ocker,  contains 
an  arsenal,  a  gymnasium  and  a  valuable  library,  in  the 
court  of  which  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  the  memory 
orLessingt  Its  trade  consists  in  tobacco  and  also  in  linen 
and  woollen  stuffs.  The  population  amounts  to  7000  in- 
habitants* 

Scbpppenstcedt,  though  well  built,  is  not  a  place  of  any 
importiince*  Helmstsedt  contains  about  5300  inhabitants^ 
and  many  of  ihem  are  employed  in  different  manufactories, 
the  baths  of  Amelia  are  situated  in  an  agreeable  valley 
near  the  town.  The  botanist  may  find  many  rare  plants 
at  no  great  distance  from  them  j  the  geologist  may  disco- 
ver the  bones  of  antediluvian  eleplkants  in  the  alluvial 
lands  near  the  village  of  Thicde,  and  the  antiquary  may 
observe  on  the  Cornelius-Berg,  many  of  those  stones  placed 
vertically,  which  arc  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  rais- 
ed by  the  Druids. 

Blankenburg,  a  small  tow^n  with  a  college,  two  churches, 
and  large  iron  storehouses,  is  situated  in  the  mountainous 
region,  where  the  last  branches  of  the  Uartx  chain  termi- 
nate. It  is  commanded  by  a  height  on  which  one  of  the 
largest  castles  in  Germany  lias  been  built.  The  same 
castle  belonged  to  the  princes  of  Blackenburg,  and  it  was 
for  some  years  the  residence  of  the  king  to  whom  France 
was  indebted  for  its  constitutional  charter. 

The  territories  belonging  to  the  princes  of  Waldeck, 
are  the  counties  of  Waldeck  and  Pyrmont,  forming  together 
a  superficial  extent  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Englfsh 
square  miles.  They  are  peopled  by  fifty-four  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  governed  by  the  descendants  of  Wittikind, 
count  of  Swalenbcrg  and  Waldeck,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne. 

The  ancient  county  of  Waldeck,  which  forms  tha 
greater  part  of  the  principaJityy  is  one  of  the  highest  couu* 
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fries  in  Germany.  It  lies  between  Hesse  and  tlie  Prussian 
province  of  Westphalia.  The  Kothafir  and  Egge  motriitains, 
wikich  witli  llicir  ram i fir atitjns  extenti  from  the  suutli-wcst 
to  tlie  north-east  of  tlie  country,  belong  to  tlie  granite  form- 
ation. Tbe  highest  summits  are  those  of  Poen  and  Dtim- 
mel.  Several  extingoislicd  volcanoes  are  situated  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county,  but  none  of  them  are  so  large 
as  the  Lamnisberg.  It  may  be  infer  red » from  what  lias  bc^  en 
already  said,  that  the  country  is  stony  and  unfruitfuL  The 
air»  though  keen,  is  salubrious.  Several  mines,  as  well  aa 
marble  and  slate  quarries  are  worked  in  the  mountains. 
Particles  of  gold  are  found  in  the  channels  of  the  Hvei-s  that 
water  the  valleys.  Thermal  and  medicinal  springs  have 
been  discovered  in  several  places. 

The  agricultural  products  are  not  valuable,  they  consist  prodticc. 
of  potatoes  and  different  kinds  of  grain  j  wheat,  however, 
is  suliiciently  abundant  to  form  an  article  of  exportation. 
The  industrious  classes  are  employed  in  spinning  wool,  ma- 
nufacturing woollen  stuffsi  working  the  mines,  and  making 
paper. 

The  chain  of  the  Egge  mountains  terminates  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Fyrmont,  between  the  pnncipanty  of  Lippo-Detmold, 
and  the  country  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  That 
petty  territory  is  mountainous  and  covered  with  forests;  its 
extent  may  be  equal  to  thirty  English  square  miles,  and  it 
contains  about  5000  inhabitants.  The  principal  export 
consists  in  worsted  stockings,  which  are  knit  by  the  people- 

The  revenue  of  the  principality  of  Waldeck  amounts  to  RefeDuw, 
400,000  Oorins  or  L.40,000,  and  the  military  contingent 
which  it  furnishes  to  tbo  Germanic  confederation  does  not 
exceed  500  men.  A  representative  government  was  esta- 
blished in  1816;  the  deputies  are  appointed  by  the  posses- 
sors  of  baronial  estates^  the  other  landed  proprietors,  tlie 
,  peasantry  and  the  burgesses  of  thirteen  towns.  An  assem- 
bly is  held  every  year,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  members  to 
examine  tlie  budget,  impose  taxes,  propose  laws,  which  are 
submitted  to  the  prince,  and  to  suggest  any  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  country. 
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Corbachy  wbich  contains  only  2000  inliabitants,  bas  been 
considered  tbe  capitalt  it  is  well  fortified  and  surrounded 
witb  walls;  it  possesses  a  gyinnasiutn  and  other  useful  In- 
stitutions* A  Lutheran  convent  has  been  establisbed  at 
SchackeUf  and  tbe  ahbess  is  generally  selected  from  the 
princesses  of  the  bouse  of  Waldec*  Holsenr  tbougb  well 
built,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of  tbe  prince,  ia  not 
peopled  by  more  than  1500  inhabitants.  A  colony  of  qua- 
kers  have  settled  in  the  village  of  Friedensthal^  tbey  carry 
on  a  trade  in  steel  and  difFcrcnt  articles  of  cutlery •  Pyr- 
mont  or  Neustadt  Pyrmont^  a  place  of  MOQ  inhabitants^  has 
been  frequented  since  tlie  fifteenth  century  on  account  of  its 
mineral  water.  The  various  places  of  amusement,  the  ttran* 
gcrs  that  resort  to  it  in  the  gay  season,  and  tlieir  number  ex-» 
ceeds  sometimes  SOOO,  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  impor- 
tant town.  The  public  walks  are  formed  by  several  rows 
of  lime  trees.  The  prince  possesses  a  country-house  in  tbe 
vicinity*  Pyrmont  exports  annually  300,000  bottles  of  min- 
eral water,  and  the  duties  levied  on  them  amount  to  12,000 
rix-dollars. 

Tbe  dutchy  of  Nassau  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  the 
north  by  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  on  the  east 
and  the  south  by  the  territories  of  Wetzlar  and  the  jninci- 
pallties  of  Hesse.  Hassel,  Crome  and  Lcichtenstein  dlWiT 
concerning  the  extent  of  the  dutchy;  it  may  bo  best  to 
take  tlie  mean  term  of  their  calculations,  and  to  assume 
that  its  surface  is  equal  to  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty  English  square  miles-  Tiie  population,  it  bas  been 
ascertained,  amounts  to  320,147  individuals.**    The  wealth 
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of  the  country  may  be  estimated  bj  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants, wliicli  amounts  on  an  average  to  a  hundred  and 
ninety-four  persons  for  every  English  square  mile,  a  pro- 
portion that  places  it  on  a  level  with  the  most  flourishing 
states  in  Europe.  The  revenue,  relatively  to  the  resources 
and  extent  of  Nassau^  is  not  so  great  as  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipalitiea  that  have  been  descfibed ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  lighter  taxes  and  contributions  are  imposed  on  the  peo- 
ple. The  military  establishment  consists  of  3000  men. 
The  government  is  representative;  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive departments  are  formed  by  a  cliamber  of  peers  no- 
minated during  lifo  by  the  prince,  and  a  chamber  of  deputies 
that  are  elected  by  tlje  diGTerent  districts. 

The  lands  in  the  dutchy  are  composed  of  granite,  lime-  Soil, 
stone  and  volcanic  I'ocks,  The  greater  portion  of  tjie  ter- 
ritory is  mountainous,  there  are  few  plains,  and  none  of 
them  arc  large.  The  heiglits  connected  with  the  Wester- 
waldj  reach  to  the  western  limits  of  the  country  ;  their  sides 
and  summits  are  covered  witli  trees*  Th^  chain  and 
branches  of  Taiinus  extend  to  tlie  south,  and  the  Balzbur- 
ger-Ko[)f  or  the  higficst  hill  in  the  dutchy  is  not  less  than 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  oF  the  sea.  Small  hot 
fruitful  valleys  are  situated  between  the  heights. 

Silver,  copper,  iron  and  lead  mines,  marble  ijuarries,  coal  Producia, 
and  mineral  waters  form  tfie  natural  wealth  of  {lie  dutchy. 
The  crops  consist  of  corn,  fruits,  excellent  wine,  gall-nuts, 
kemp  and  lint.     There  are  many  cloth  and  linen  manufac- 
tories, several  paper  mills,  iron  and  copper  works. 

The  house  of  Nassau  is  very  ancient,  the  founder,  it  has  Dukeior 
been  supposed,  was  Otho,  count  of  Laurcnburg,  the  gene-  ^****** 
ral  of  the  imperial  army  sent  intd  Hungary  by  Henry  the 
Fowler,  in  the  year  926.  The  same  Otho  was  styled  prince 
of  Nassau  by  Morcri,*  hut  the  burgh  was  not  founded  un- 
til after  his  death.  It  was  not  earlier  than  the  year  1182, 
that  the  descendants  of  Otho  took  the  title  of  counts  of 
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Nassau^  from  the  name  of  a  casti©  built  in  the  preceding 
century  near  the  site  of  Ihe  town.  Tlie  same  family,  so 
illustrious  from  tlie  great  men  that  are  sprung  from  it,  \Ya» 
formerly  divided  into  eeveral  branches^  two  only  remain  at 
present.  The  first  or  that  of  Orange  is  descended  from 
Othof  the  second  or  the  brancli  of  Weilburg  claims  Wal- 
ram  for  their  founder.  The  family  of  Orange,  which  has 
now  ascended  the  throne  of  tho  Netherlands,  retains  its 
sovereignty  over  the  dutchy  of  Nassau ;  and  altliougli  tho 
latter  country  is  governed  by  a  member  of  tho  Weilburg 
branch,  he  acknowledges  that  his  rights  are  derived  from 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  The  territory  of  Nassau  was 
erected  into  a  dutchy  at  tho  time  that  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine  was  estahlishetL  It  contains  thirty  towns,  twen- 
ty-seven  burghs,  and  eight  hundred  and  seven  villages. 

Towns.  Brauhach  and  Hokappel  may  be  mentioned  among  the 

number  of  the  towns;  silver  mines  are  worked  in  their  vi- 
cinity, and  their  annual  produce  amounts  to  more  than 
eighty  thousand  florins  or  eight  thousand  pounds.  Ditz 
has  risen  into  notice  from  its  agricultural  schooU  I) i lien- 
bur  g,  so  called  from  the  Dillen  that  Hows  through  it«  pos- 
sesses several  copper  foundries.  Weilburg,  situated  on  a 
htllf  the  base  of  which  is  watered  by  the  Lahn,  is  a  small 
town  with  a  gymnasium  ;  silver,  copper  and  iron  mines  are 
wrought  hi  the  neighbourhood.  The  population  in  each  of 
iliese  towns  varies  from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  six 
hundred  intiabitants« 

Capital.  W^eisbadcn  or  the  capital  contains  more  than  6000  indi- 

viduals ;  encompassed  with  hills  and  romantic  scenery,  and 
defended  by  two  castles;  it  is  enriched  by  the  profits  de- 
rived from  fourteen  thermal  springs^  and  the  wealth  of 
the  numerous  strangers  that  resort  to  them*  If  it  be  not 
admitted  that  its  baths  were  known  to  the  Romans,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  ancient  tombs  and  the  many 
relics  of  antiquity  that  have  been  found  near  the  town- 
The  most  useful  institution  may  be  said  to  be  an  hospital  for 
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tbc  aged  and  infirm  poor.  As  to  the  other  mineral  springs  book 
in  the  dutchy,  the  one  at  Selters  is  known  throughont  Eu-  cxjci, 
rope;  it  has  exported  in  some  years  more  than  800,000 hot-  ^""""^ 
ties  of  water,  a  trade  that  forms  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
villagei  which  is  situated  on  the  Embach. 
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The  countries,  we  arc  about  to  examine^  arc  nioro  ex- 
tensive than  the  petty  states  wliich  were  last  described, 
but  they  were  not  less  subdivided,  before  Baden  was 
erected  into  a  great  dutchy,  and  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria 
into  kingdoms.  The  circle  of  Franconia  comprehended  the 
margraviatea  of  Anspacli  and  Bayreutht  as  vidl  as  the  free 
territory  attached  to  the  town  of  Nu  rem  burg.  The  dutchy 
of  Wirtembergt  the  margraviates  of  Baden  and  the  impe- 
rial towns  of  Ulm  and  Augsburg,  made  up  the  circle  of 
Suabia;  lastly,  the  circle  of  Bavaria  was  formed  by  the 
electorate  of  Bavaria,  the  bishoprics  of  Salzburg,  Passau 
and  Freysingen,  and  the  possessions  of  Ratisbon,  once  a 
free  town* 

The  changes  in  the  territorial  division  In  that  paK  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  were  occasioned  by 
the  preponderance  which  France  possessed  in  Europe,  un- 
der the  reign  of  Napoleon.  In  consequence  of  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Presburg  in  IB05,  the  government  of  these 
ancient  circles  and  free  territories  was  changed;  tlie  small 
principalities  of  Lieetitenstein  and  Hohenzollern,  retained 
their  privileges^  but  Baden  was  raised  Into  a  great  dutchy» 
Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg  were  made  kingdoms  within  the 
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Oermatiic  confederation*     Some  altera tian»  in  tbc  limits  of    book 
these  states  have  been  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  Jast    cxxii, 
treaties,  and  they  have  acquired  from  their  new  organ  iza-  " 
tion>  a  greater  influence  than  they  possessed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France.     Bavaria,  which  is  still  a  powerful  king- 
dom^ holds  after  Prussia^  the  first  rank  in  the  confederation. 
It  shall  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  kingdom  of  WIrtemberg  is  situated  between  Bava-  Kingdoin 
ria  and  the  great  dutcby  of  Saxony,     Roesch  considers  its  ^^pY."**' 
greatest  length  to  be  equal  to  three  hundred  and  forty -eight 
geographical  mites;  it  is  not  less  than  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twelve  English  square  miles  in  superficial  ex- 
tent.   The  greater  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  liills,  or  in- 
dented with  plains,  tlie  largest  of  which  are  watered  by  the 
Neckan     A  branch  of  the  Schwarz*Wald  or  Black  Forest, 
forms  for  the  distance  of  seventy  miles,  the  western  limit  of    . 
the  kingdom* 

That  chain  composed  of  granite  rocks,  is  of  a  higher  Geology. 
eleyation  than  the  Rauhe-Alb^  another  range,  formed  by 
limestone  of  the  second  formation;  it- has  been  incorrectly 
called  the  Suabian  Alps  by  French  geographers.  TJieso 
two  chains  are  branches  of  a  higher  range  that  commences 
at  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Bale,  and  forms  by  a 
bifurcation  the  natural  boundary  of  Wirtemberg  on  the 
south-west  The  elevation  of  some  of  these  mountains  may 
be  mentioned;  the  Katzenkopf  or  Mead  of  the  Cat,  is  more 
than  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  f*  the  Stornberg  is 
about  £776^  the  Rossberg,£689,the  Holicnzollern,  £621,  the 
Kntebis,  2$65f  tlie  Teck,  £3£7,  the  Stuifenberg,  £315,  and 
the  Neoffen,  ££63.t 

The  climate  is  in  general,  mild  and  temperate,  but  In  ciimaic. 
the  heights  and  forests,  the  atmosphere  is   cold,  and  the 
winters  are  of  longer  duration.     The  rivers  that  rise  from 
the  mountains  are  tlie  Neckar  and  the  Enz,  the  Fils  and 
the  Rems,  the  Kochcr  and  the  Jaxt,  a  feeder  of  the  Nee- 


•  Sec    Wurtembcfgbche    Julirbiiclier   fUt   vatcrbetidische    GescliluchlP,   by 
Mertnniingtin,  1823. 
t  Stein^s  Gcogmphy, 
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kar,  the  Danubo  together  witli  several  small  rivers,  as  tho 
Riessi  the  Roth  anil  the  lUer. 

The  fossil  bones  of  elepbants  atitl  other  anted i hi vi an  anU 
Dials  have  been  discovered  on  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Canstadt. 

The  Federsee  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  interior  of  Wir- 
tembergt  we  eball  not  mention  the  lake  of  Constancei  which 
forms  merely  the  southern  limit  of  the  kingdom. 

Ammianus  MarcoHinus  and  other  ancient  writers*  make 
mention  of  the  Alemanni^  that  inhabited  the  country  be- 
tween the  Upper  B  ami  be,  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Maine* 
That  country  forms,  at  present,  the  great  dutchy  of  Ba- 
den, and  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg.  The  Alemanni, 
Mamanni  or  Mamhani^  as  tboy  are  sometimes  called  by 
the  ancients,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  people  that  now  in- 
habit the  states  governed  by  the  king  of  Wirtemberg*  Aga- 
thias  and  Jornandesjf  who  lived  nndcr  the  reign  of  the  . 
emperor  Justinian,  have  left  U9  much  valuable  information 
concerning  these  barbarous  triheg-  The  first  explains  the 
meaning  of  their  name,  and  tells  us  tliat  Alemanni  signi- 
fies a  junction  or  union  of  diflTerent  nations  in  Germany; 
in  shortt  it  seems  to  be  derived  from  all  and  mann^  two 
words  nearly  alike  both  in  German  and  English.  The 
Allemanni  were  probably  descended  from  the  Suevi.  Tlieir 
government  was  monarchical^  or  at  all  events^  they  chose  a 
chief  when  they  began  a  war;  their  religion  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  other  Germans,  but  they  were  distinguished 
from  them  by  their  fierce  and  warlike  customs.  Their  ha* 
trcd  against  the  Romans,  excited  them  to  many  acts  of 
cruelty,  which  were  committed  against  their  prisoners* 
Caracalla  defeated  them^  but  could  not  make  them  sub- 
mit to  his  authority,  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  bribery 
that  some  were  gained  into  his  service.  They  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  forts,  which  the  Romans  built 
on  the  Rhine,  and  laid  waste  part  of  Gaul  during  the 
third  century.    Their  country  was  afterwards  desolated, 
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and  they  themselves  conquered  by  Maximin.     Their  hig-     book 
tory  indeed  exhibits  a  succession  of  victories  and  defeats,     ctlxiu 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the  Iburtli  century,  when  they  sub-  ~ 
mitted  to  Maxentius. 

Wlrtemberg  was  formed  into  a  county  in  the  circle  of  Prmcei  of 
Suabia  about  the  mitltlb  of  the  eleventh  century**  Tlie  berg.^" 
emperor  Maximilian  changed  it  into  a  dutchy  in  the  year 
1495-  Many  of  the  inhabitants  embraced  the  reformation 
under  Ulric  tlie  Eighth,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
league  of  Smalkaklen.  The  number  of  protestants  at  pre- 
sent in  the  kingdom  is  supposed  to  bo  more  than  a  million* 

The  kingdom  of  Wirtembcrg  abounds  in  mines,  marble,  Produc- 
and  diflerent  kinds  of  limestone  that  are  used  in  building;  ^^^^*' 
it  is  also  well  supplied  with  coal,  sulphur,  salt  and  mineral 
springs.  The  land  yields  good  harvests,  and  more  than  a 
half  of  it  is  in  cultivation.  The  vineyards  take  up  nearly 
a  fiftieth  part,  the  meadows  about  a  seventh,  and  the  forests 
occupy  the  rest  of  the  country-  The  lauded  proprietors 
rear  a  great  number  of  horscsp  oxen,  i>igH  and  sheep;  me- 
rinos have  been  introduced,  and  are  found  to  succeed. 

The  w^oods  and  the  fields  were  so  much  overrun  with  Gacm. 
garnet  that  government  found  it  necessary  in  ISI/ to  en- 
courage the  destruction  of  bareSt  rabbits  and  other  kinds  of 
game  by  which  tlie  crops  were  injured.  The  keepers  of  the 
forests  are  obliged  to  recompense  the  farmers  for  any  inju- 
ry that  these  animals  may. occasion*  Two  persons  are  ap- 
fiointed  in  every  village,  and  their  sole  occupation  is  to  de- 
stroy game, 

There  are  many  manufactories  in  Wirtemberg,  but  none  MBnufac- 
of  tfiem  are  very  important.     The  articles  manufactured  In  ^"^*^*' 
the  plains  or  low  districts  are  cotton,  linen   and  woollen 
stuffs;  many  watches  are  made  in  the  high  country;  and 
paper  mills,  leather  and   iron  works  may  be  seen  in  tlio 
Talleys. 

But  another  and  very  important  trade  consists  in  spirits;  Spinu. 
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tliere  are  not  fewer  than  thirty  distiHeriea  in  the  district  of 
Heilbronn^  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  in  Bablingen,  and 
sixty4hree  in  Biberach.  The  spirits  made  in  these  distil- 
lerles^  ai^e  not  obtained  from  wine,  potatoes  or  grain,  hut 
extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the  small  cherry  trees  that  in- 
crease 90  readily  on  the  mountains  in  the  Black  Forest. 
That  spirituous  liquor  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Kirc/ieti-  IFasser.  The  quantity  consumed  in  the  country,  and 
exported  every  year,  is  sold  for  130,000  iorins  or  £  13,000, 
It  furnishes  the  means  of  subsistence  to  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty families  among  the  lower  orders  of  society/  It  may  be 
doubtful  whether  this  German  liqueur  can  be  commended, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
gchwarz-Wald  ought  to  raise  a  monumt^fit  in  memory  of 
Thomas  Leodgar,  who  invented  it,  and  to  whom  the  people 
are  indebted  for  their  wealth* 

The  commerce  of  the  kingdom  consists  chiefly  in  the  ex- 
portation of  its  wood,  wines,  grain,  dried  fruits,  leather, 
linen  and  kirschen-wasser,  and  also  of  the  watches  and 
wooden  clocks,  that  are  made  in  the  high  districts*  Tho 
countries,  to  which  most  of  these  exports  are  sent,  are  Swts- 
serland,  France,  Bavaria  and  Austria,  It  receives  in  ex- 
change, cloth,  oil,  fine  wool,  raw  and  dressed  silk,  tobacco 
and  colonial  produce. 

As  to  tho  inland  trade,  it  Is  believed  to  be  protected  by 
the  different  custom-houses,  by  excluding  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  by  tho  monopoly  which  government  has  imposed 
on  certain  articles*  Thus,  the  cotton  cloth,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Chinese  town  in  which  it  is  made,  cannot  enter 
the  kingdom  ;  unworked  iron  cannot  be  exported  from  it| 
salt  and  tobacco  are  sold  exclusively  by  government.  For 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  commerce,  an  uniform  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  founded  on  the  decimal  division, 
was  established.  The  management  of  tlie  roads  is  commit- 
ted to  government,  and  some  attempts  have  lately  been 
made  to  improve  them.  Commercial  communications  ar« 
likewise  faciliiafcd  by  navigable  rivers. 
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M.  MemiTiiiiger*  supposes  the  value  of  all  tUc  mercantile 

gotuls  in  tl»e  kingtlam,  equal  to  tliirty-tlirce  millions  of  flo- 
rins, nr  llirec  inillious  llirec  Imudrctl  tUousam!  pounds  ster- 
ling ;  the  natnral  products,  according  to  the  same  author, 
amount  to  sixteen  millions,  and  the  manufactured  to  seven- 
teen ihJIInjus  of  florins* 

It  a|jpears  from  the  statistics  of  M.  Hassel  that  the  re-  ReYetiua. 
venue  in  18^1  was  not  less  than  B,300,000  florins,f  from 
which  if  the  sum  derived  from  the  domains  and  forests  bo 
deducted,  5,681,000  remain,  the  amount  of  all  tire  taxes 
and  contrihutions,  Ihat  arc  imposed  on  the  people ;  so  that 
on  an  average,  every  individual  in  the  kingdom,  pays  an- 
nually four  florins  or  eight  shillings  in  the  shape  of  taxes. 
The  cxijcndlture  has  heen  estimated  at  7,900,000  florins,^ 
including  what  is  put  into  tl»e  sinking  fund,  and  the  inte- 
rest on  the  national  deht,  which  at  the  time  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  greater  than  20,000,000  florins.  But  it  must 
have  considerably  increased  within  tlie  short  period  of  two 
years,  for,  if  a  report  made  to  tlic  chamhcrs  in  18S3  bo 
correct,  it  was  tfien  equal  to  £5»6r9,616  florins.  The  re- 
venue, although  sometimes  higher  than  in  1821,  has  more 
frequently  been  lower;  in  1824,  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
years,  it  exceeded  10,028,000  florins^ 

The  harvests  have  more  than  once  so  completely  failed,  Emigr»- 

tlOQ, 

•  Wurtffmbcrgische  Jahr-buclieri  &c.  1824. 
t  The  full  owing  detaitt  art?  iubjoijipd. 

Domams  .  .  .  , 

Direct  tnxe»  ,  •  ,  , 

Ittrfirect  Ittxri       .... 
Foresu         ....  * 

8a U}>etra  and  salt  mines      . 
Fnpt  offire     . 
DiiTcrGut  receipts 
Rcoeipif  In  nrivar        .  •  ,  . 
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2,530,(XJO 
351,000 

69,000 
4n't,0O0 
561,000 


Tom]     8,300,000 
%  Sftmc  of  ihe  ilnTiis  mny  be  mciitioncf",  for  the  civil  list,  6(j6,0CO  florinii  for 
the  ordiHnry   appciidnges  of  ilie  roynl  fmiijly,  309,000,  for  ihc  war  depftrlment, 
1,S55,000. 

I  See  Angein.  DeulcUc  Jitstii  Katumor,  dec.  J^c«     February  1825. 
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that  governmeTit  has  been  obliged  to  remit  the  taxes  in  se- 
veral districts  ;  the  same  cause  has  induced  many  indivi- 
duals to  emigrate  to  America  and  the  southern  provinces  of 
Russia.  Stein^  assures  us  that  upwards  of  twelve  thousand 
persons  emigrated  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year 
1817.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  considerable  number 
were  influenced  by  religious  notions;  the  aurora  borealis, 
which  appeared  at  different  times  in  Wirtemberg,  during 
the  month  of  February  in  ttie  same  year,  was  considered  a 
Sign  or  an  injunction  of  the  Lord,  by  which  the  people  were 
commanded  to  leave  the  country. 
Ata^.  It  was  determined  in  1819  that  tlie  army  should  consist 

of  nineteen  thousand  men  in  time  of  vvar«  and  six  thousand 
in  time  of  peace,  exclusively  of  three  hundred  and  seventy 
gensdarmes.     Tlie  cuntingentt  which  the  state  furnishes  to 
tlie  confederattonf   amounts  to  fourteen  thousand   men*     It 
ought  to   he   mentioned  that  a  law  was   passed    nineteen 
years  ago,  rendering  it  imperative  on  every  baclielor  from 
the  age  of  twenty  to  forty,  to  enter  the  militia,  which  is 
made  up  of  sixty  cohorts,  and  each  cohort  of  a  thousand 
men*    Those  who  have  attained  the  age  of  forty^  form  a 
corps  of  reserve.    The  time  fixed  for  tlio  military  service 
is  ten  years   for  the  cavalry,  and  eiglit  for  the  infantry. 
Officers  were  entitled  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  the 
soldiers,  a  privilege  which  has  often  been  abused  in  the  Ger- 
man armies.     Government  considered  that  a  method  of  pun- 
ishment so  humiliating  to  private  soldiers,  was  not  tolerated 
in   despotic   countries,    it   was   therefore   abolished    about 
twelve  years  ago;  at  present,  no  man  in  the  army  can  bo 
punished  without  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial.     It  wan 
fixed  by  a  law  passed  in   1813,  that  the  widows  of  sub- 
lieutenants and  soldiers,  who  had  been  slain  in  the  field  of 
battle,  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension  equivalent  to  the  pay 
of  their  husbands  ;  their  children  too  may  be  brouglit  up  at 
the  royal  hospitals  at  Stutgard  or  Ludwigsburg,  if  their  re- 
latives are  unable  to  maintain  tbem. 
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Some  notion  of  the  oumber  of  inhabitants  In  Wirtemberg 
may  lie  formed  from  the  military  force.  Hassel  estimated 
the  population  in  1822,  at  one  million  four  hundred  and 
foKy-sis  thousand  individuals^  consisting  principally  of 
Germans,  Wends,  and  Jews.*  But  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants has  increased  since  that  period,  and  it  appears  from 
the  excess  of  the  births  above  the  deathst  that  the  popula- 
tion amounted  in  1BS6  to  1,5 17,700  souls,  from  which  it 
fallows  that  tlie  average  number  of  individuals  for  every 
English  square  milef  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  a  number  that  places  Wirtemberg  on  a  level  with  tha 
most  populous  states  In  Europe* 

A  law,  by  which  many  befoi'c  the  year  1817,  were  prevent- 
ed fnim  having  fire-arms  in  their  possession,  has  been  wisely 
modified.  That  privilege  is  granted  at  present  not  only  to 
landed  proprietors,  their  stewards,  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment and  the  huntsmen  appointed  by  tlie  districts,  but  also 
to  the  proprietors  of  isolated  houses,  and  manufactories. 
Each  burgli  may  dispose  of  a  certain  number  of  guns,  that 
are  entrusted  to  the  mayor,  who  gives  them  to  any  tliat  wish 
to  destroy  noxious  animals,  or  to  guard  their  property 
against  the  depredations  of  IhieTes* 

The  press  is  not  wholly  free  in  tha  kingdom  of  Wirtem- 
berg; but  tlie  restrictions  imposed  on  it,  indicate  on  the  part 
of  government,  rather  the  desire  or  diffusing  instruction  and 
the  light  of  knowledge,  than  the  dread  of  any  imaginary 
abuses,  that  may  arise  from  a  privilege  which  has  now  be* 
come  necessary  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  civilized  state,    Ac- 

*  In  tJas  mbo?«  number  are  included  703^400  males  and  740,600  rematet. 
The  table*  of  M,  Hasflel  ennble  ui  to  arf  ive  at  an  apprDximatiGn  ^onctrning 
Ibe  number  of  the  diSTereat  classes. 


Fire-trm*. 
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BOOK  cording  to  a  law  passed  on  the  30th  of  January  l&lTt  any 
QEXii.  work  may  be  publi.slicd  that  contains  notlting  contrary  to 
religion  and  tlie  public  traiiquiUity.  The  jonrnals  are 
equally  free  in  time  of  peace,  bot  during  war,  tliey  must  be 
examined  by  censors.  It  in  the  duty  of  the  crown  lawyers 
to  prosecute  tfie  authors  of  blasphemous  and  immoral  woi-ks, 
writings,  of  which  the  tendency  is  to  calumniate  private 
characters,  attack  tlio  conduct  of  the  king,  his  ministers, 
the  members  of  the  chambers,  and  tlio  representatives  of 
foreign  powers, 
Educatioo,  Government  deserves  to,  be  commended  for  its  zeal  in 
diffusing  knowledge  ainnng  tlic  diflTercnt  classes  of  the  com- 
munity* There  is  hardly  a  town  of  any  size  in  the  king- 
dom without  a  gymuasium,  and  not  a  small  one  without  one 
OP  more  schools*  These  institutions  aro  attended  by  chil- 
dren from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  antl  schools  of  art 
are  open  for  the  instruction  of  mecl»anics«  A  gratuitous 
school  has  been  established  in  every  village,  and  school- 
masters repair  twice  or  thrice  a-week  to  the  remote  hamlets, 
where  the  pupils  assemble  in  each  other^s  houses.  It  may 
be  ailirmed  indeed  that  almost  all  the  children  among  tlie 
lower  ranks  of  society  are  taught  to  read,  write  and  cast 
accounts.  The  diflerent  seminaries  are  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  clei*gymen  and  curates,  but  the  scholars  nnist 
be  examined  every  year  by  professors^  w  lio  are  sent  from 
Stuttgart  and  Tubingen.  The  schools  for  llie  lower  or- 
ders arc  annually  increasing^  thus  there  wero  not  more 
than  two  huudi^ed  and  sixty  in  1823,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  and  sixty-four  :  but  iu 
18iS5,  the  number  of  schools  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  forty-two,  and  the  scEiolars  to  fourteen  thousand  and 
eighty-seven.  The  masters  of  these  institutions  aro 
mostly  selected  from  the  seminaries  at  Eslingen  and 
Ehringhcn,  which  may  be  considered  normal  schools. 
Clergymen  sujicrintend  some  places  of  education,  but  in 
general,  those  who  devote  theniselvrs  to  the  noble  career  of 
instructing  youth,  are  educated  and  trained  by  men  of  dis- 
tinguished merit    The  sons  of  the  lower  orders,  if  they  arc 
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desirous  of  fijllowiog  the  ecclesiastical  professioni  and  show  book 
any  talent,  for  it  is  a  malter  of  intlifference  whether  tliey  cxxii* 
be  catholic  or  protestanti  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  ' 

government,  i 

Two  orders  of  knighthood  have  heen  instituted  in  the  Ordenof 
kingdom  of  WUiemhergt  and  the  luinour,  which  tlie  prince 
may  thus  confer,  \va»  intended  as  a  reward  for  civil  ser- 
vices and  military  merit.  Tlie  ofticers,  who  receive  this  dis- 
tinction, wear  a  gold  medal,  and  the  soldiers  a  silver  one. 
Virtniis  amicituTque  foi'dtts  is  tlie  motto  on  tlie  cross  of  the 
Golden  Eagle,  which  was  founded  in  1704-  The  memhers 
are  foifign  princes  or  ofhccrs  of  liigli  rank>  and  according 
to  the  statutes  of  theorder,  an  intimate  union  must  subsist 
between  tlicm ;  tlicy  must  assist  each  oilier  In  the  field  of 
battle  if  it  be  in  their  power,  and  perform  good  offices  to 
one  another  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life.  The  num- 
ber of  knights  is  limited  to  fifty,  but  as  none  can  be  ad- 
mitted that  are  not  sprung  from  an  ancient  and  noble  fa- 
mily, the  order  of  Merit  was  instituted  in  1806  for  those 
who  cannot  receive  the  decoration  of  the  Golden  Eaglop 
The  members  wear  a  medal  with  the  inscription  Bene  me- 
rentibm^  and  they  are  divideil  into  great  crosses,  knights 
commanders  and  knights.  These  lionorary  distinctionst  the 
influence  of  vvealtli,  and  (he  importance  of  civil  employmenta 
have  contributed  to  form  several  distinct  classes  in  the  king- 
dom. 

The  dukes  of  Wirtemberg  shared,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  sixteentli  century,  the  rights  of  sovereign- 
ty with  the  assembly  of  the  states,  which  was  formed  by 
the  fourteen  higliest  ecclesiastics  and  eighty-nine  deputies 
front  the  towns  and  districts.  When  Napoleon  raised  the 
dutcliy  inin  a  kingdom,  the  assembly  was  dissolved.  But 
after  the  deliveratice  of  Germany,  to  use  a  German  phrase, 
or  more  correctly,  after  the  establishment  of  a  new  Germanic 
confederation,  the  districts  and  the  nobles  claimed  their 
privileges  and  a  national  representation,  by  wbicli  tlie  power 
of  the  crown  might  bo  confined  within  proper  hounds, 
Ac^rording  to  the  constitution,  the  king  arrives  at  majority 
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BOOK     at  eighteen  years  of  age ;  !iis  person  Is  inviolaUle ;  lie  maj 

Gxxii.    be  either  a  catliolic  or  a  protestant;  to  him  only  belongs 

'"■"'  the  ratification  of  the  laws,  the  right  of  administering  jus- 

ticci  of  making  peace  or  war,  and  the  command  of  the 

army. 

Liberty  of  consciencei  and  equality  among  the  different 
Christian  communions  have  been  solemnly  sanctioned  by 
the  constitution  ;  and  a  very  important  privilege  has  thus 
been  conferred  on  the  different  sects  in  the  kingdom.  No 
legislative  enactment  can  be  put  into  force^  until  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  general'%issembly  of  the  states;  the  same 
body  fixes  the  amount  of  taxes,  and  regulates  the  contri- 
bution;  lastly,  individual  liberty  has  been  guarantied, 
and  the  confiscation  of  property  abolished* 
Antmbiy.  The  assembly  consists  of  thirteen  members,  who  are 
chosen  for  life  among  the  nobles,  but  one  of  that  order  can- 
not he  elected,  if  his  annual  income  does  not  amount  to 
fifty  thousand  florins  or  five  thousand  pounds;  the  other 
members  are  six  Protestant  ecclesiastics,  a  Catholic  bisliop, 
two  Catliolic  clergymen,  and  four  lawyers.  Tlie  deiiuties 
elected  by  tlie  people  must  have  an  income  of  eight  thou- 
sand florins.  Two  hundred  inhabitants  of  a  town  elect  a 
deputy.  They  are  appointed  for  six  years,  and  that 
period  can  only  be  abridged  by  an  extraordinary  disso- 
lution* A  fund  has  been  established  out  of  which  the  ex- 
penses of  the  assembly,  and  even  the  travelling  expenses  of 
the  members  are  defrayed.  The  deputies  from  the  districts 
are  elected  by  the  landed  proprietors,  but  no  one  can  ex- 
ercise his  elective  privileges,  until  he  has  completed  his 
twenty-fifth  year*  Three  members  are  chosen  by  the  up- 
per chamber,  and  as  many  by  the  lower,  and  out  of  that 
number,  the  king  nominates  the  speakers  of  the  two  houses* 
Government  has  shown  itself  favourable  to  the  represent 
tative  system,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  principles  on 
which  it  depends,  a  conservative  council  has  been  created. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  lawyers  and  magistrates ;  one  half  of 
the  members  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and  the  other  by 
the  lower  chamber.    The  council  passes  judgment  on  tha 
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public  rufictionanea  and  deputies^  that  are  accused  of  act-  book 
jng  unconstitutionally*  It  judges  concerning  differences  cxxii-^ 
that  may  arise  between  the  ministers  and  the  districts  con- 
cerning the  intcrj»retatiQii  of  the  constitutional  laws*  The 
districts  may  accuse  the  king-s  ministers*  but  t!»ey  cannot 
make  a  jiublic  functionary  resign  his  situation  for  a  lower 
office,  much  less  deprive  fiini  of  it,  unless  he  be  guilty  of  a 
crime^  or  unfitted  for  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties  by 
Want  of  capacity. 

The  kingdom  of  Wirtcmberg  is  divided  into  four  circles,  Divisions 
which  bear  the  names  of  tlie  rivers  that  water  them,  or  the  ^^n^.*^  '"** 
principal  mountains  that  form  the  western  boundary  of  the 
state.  Thus,  the  circles  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Jaxt  ex- 
tend to  the  north ;  the  Schwarzwald  or  Black  Forest  to 
the  west,  and  the  Danube  to  the  south.  Twelve  provin- 
cial and  sixty-four  subordinate  courts  of  justice  have  been 
instituted  in  these  four  great  divisions  of  the  kingdom. 
There  are  a  hundred  and  thirty  towns  in  Wirtemberg,  a 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  burghs,  ono  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  villages,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ten  hamlets. 

Stuttgart,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  rises  in  tlie  middle  Towns. 
of  a  fruitful  valley,  surrounded  with  hills  and  vineyard% 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nesenbach*  The  town  has  been  late* 
ly  enlarged,  and  it  contained  in  the  year  1823,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  houses,  twenty-seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  inhabitants,  exclusive- 
ly of  the  garrison.  The  streets  arc  straight  and  broad, 
two  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  regularity,  and 
the  number  of  fine  buildings.  Stuttgart  is  the  seat  of  the 
su{ireme  courts  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  king  possesses  two 
palaces,  one  of  which,  or  tlie  more  modern,  has  been  much 
admired  for  its  architecture  and  the  magnificence  of  its  In- 
terior; a  collection  of  natural  history  is  contained  in  the 
other.  Tlie  buildings  that  ought  to  be  mentioned,  are  the 
principal  churchy  the  exchequer,  and  the  opera.     The  useful 
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BOOK     instUutiofis  are  a  library  containing  20,000  voluoies,  a  col- 
cxxii*    lection  of  twelve  tliousand  bibles,  and  a  great  number  of 


manuscripts,  a  museum  of  arts,  an  acatlrmy  of  iiaintings, 
ami  a  botanic  garden.  Tlie  commerce  of  tlie  capital  con- 
sists principally  in  cloth  and  lirtcn. 

Tlie  small  town  of  Eslingen  may  vie  with  Stuttgart  in 
the  beauty  of  its  f^ituation ;  encompassed  by  vineyards  or 
forests*  and  watered  by  the  Ncckar,  it  was  formerly  among 
the  number  of  free  cities,  it  contains  at  present  a  ciHirt  of 
jnsticc,  and  its  population  amounts  to  5Gao  inhabitants. 

Ludwig*.         If  we  follow  the  winding  course  of  the  Neckar,  we  re- 
"'**  mark  on  its  left  bank,  and  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles 

to  tbo  north  of  Stuttgart,  the  town  of  Ludwigsburg,  a 
royal  residence,  peopled  by  six  thousand  individuals,  and 
containing  a  fine  castle^  an  orphan  Imspital,  a  house  of 
correction,  and  several  clolh  m an u factories*  At  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  leagues  in  the  same  direction,  and  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  tbo  river,  maybe  observed  a  larger  tow  n^ 
that  of  Heilhronn;  formerly  a  free  city  and  a  commandery 
of  the  Teutonic  Order,  it  was  enriched  by  the  produce  of 
its  vineyards  and  distil  I  cries,  by  its  lead  works,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Ncckar.  Hail,  which  lies  ten  leagues  to 
tbo  east  of  the  last  place,  has  been  culled  SitGhimi-flitll 
fScJtwabisck-HallJt  to  distinguish  it  from  othei'S  of  the 
same  name.  Situated  on  the  banks  of  tbo  Koeber,  sur- 
rounded with  rocks,  peopled  by  6000  inhabitants,  it  owes 
its  origin  to  the  abundant  saline  springs  in  the  vicinity. 

Eihvangen,  Ellwangcn  on  the  Jaxt,  the  metropolis  of  a  circle,  and 
the  scat  of  a  theological  university,  cannot  be  compared  in 
other  tH^spccts  with  Gmund,  a  town  on  the  Rems,  with  a 
population  of  six  tliousand  individuals,  and  well  known  for 
its  different  manufactures,  particularly  for  the  skill  which 
its  artisans  have  attained  in  working  the  precious  metals. 
Gesslingcn  carries  on  a  trade  in  different  articles,  made 
of  ivory,  Imic  and  wood,  the  quantity  exported  may  he 
equal  in  value  to  900,000  florins.  Four  thousand  five 
hundred  inliabitants  make  up  the  population  of  Geppin- 
gen,  a  town  w^atcrcd  by  the  Fils,     The  mineral  waters  of 


to 


Ueberkingen^  Bituated  hi  a  romantic  country  at  no  gr^at 
distance  from  the  last  town,  are  Yisited  every  year  by  many 
strangers. 

The  neighbouring  village  of  Hohenstaufen  stands  on  a 
height^  that  commands  an  extensive  view.  The  old  castle, 
now  in  ruins,  still  towers  above  the  village,  it  was  for  a 
long  time  the  residence  of  the  emperor  Barharossa.  The 
last  descendant  of  the  family  of  Hohenstaufen,  was  young 
Conrad,  who,  for  having  ascended  the  tlirone  of  Sicily,  a 
country  over  which  hig  fattier  reigned,  but  which  the  Pope 
had  made  over  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  perished  on  the  scaSbld 
at  Naples  in  12 69-* 

Beiitlingen,  formerly  a  free  town,  may  be  mentioned  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  circle  of  Schwarzwald,  and  because 
it  contains  nine  thousand  inhabitants*  It  possesses  a  Jyce- 
tim;  its  vineyards  cover  the  sides  of  the  Alp  and  the  Geor- 
genbergt  and  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  leather,  lace  and  cut- 
lery. 

Tubingen,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Stet- 
Bach,  has  been  entitled  the  second  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
The  population  amounts  to  seven  thousand  individuals ;  it 
has  a  public  library,  containing  sixty  thousand  volumes, 
and  an  university,  attended  by  ciglit  hundred  students. 
The  other  institutions  are  a  school  of  theology,  a  seminary 
for  reformed  clergymen,  an  observatory,  and  a  veterinary 
school.  The  town  cannot  he  commended  for  its  appear- 
ance ;  the  streets  are  crooked  and  narrow,  the  houses  are 
gloomy  and  ill  built. 

Ulm,  peopled  by  eleven  thousand  inhabitants,  has  a  bet- 
ter claim  to  the  rank  of  second  capital.  It  was  formerly  a 
free  and  imperial  town,  and  its  population  was  at  one  time 
mere  considerable,  for  it  contained  in  IHOB  fourteen  thous- 
and individuals.  Its  situation  on  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Blau  and  the  Danube,  the  fortili ca- 
tions that  defend  it,  its  manufactures  and  transit  trade,  by 
which  its  declining  commerce  is  still  supported,  put  it  on  a 
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level  with  the  principal  towns  in  Mirtemberg,  Its  fortifi* 
cations,  it  innst  he  admitted,  were  not  sufhcient  to  prevent 
'  the  Frcncli  from  making  themselves  masters  of  it,  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  miglit  be  rendered  a  much  stronger 
place  than  it  is  at  present.  As  it  did  not  offer  any  resis- 
tance to  the  French  armies,  its  huildlngs  were  not  destroy- 
ed; tlio  most  remarkable  are  the  townUouset  the  public 
library*  and  tho  church  of  Mnnster,  a  building  that  cannot 
be  too  highly  coramended  on  account  of  its  pruportions  and 
rich  Gothic  architecture.  The  trade  of  the  town  may  have 
fallen  off,  hut  It  possesses  another  claim  to  distinction.  The 
pastry  known  by  the  name  of  Ulm  bread,  its  asparagus,  and 
the  snails  fattened  in  the  vicinity,  are  duly  appreciated  by 
gourmands;  could  it  he  believed,  that  more  than  four  mil* 
lions  of  these  animals  are  annually  exported  ? 

Biberacli  on  the  banks  of  tho  Riss,  a  town  peopled  by 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  carries  on  a  trade  in  paper  and 
linen. 

The  kingdom  of  Wirtembcrg  has  been  often  visited  by 
antiquaries*  Several  ancient  monuments  are  situated  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country.  The  ruins  of  an  aque- 
duct about  three  leagues  in  length,  may  be  observed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rothenburg  on  the  Ncckar.  Tlie  Be- 
viPs  H'ailf  that  rises  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Elwangen,  forms  the  only  part  that 
now  remains  of  a  vast  lino  of  fortifications  constructed  by 
the  Romans.  The  remains  of  Roman  earthen  works,  from 
which  a  great  many  vases  have  been  collected,  may  still  be 
seen  hetwecn  Weihlingen  and  Endersbach,  not  many  miles 
from  Stuttgart.  An  altar  and  different  basso  relievos  have 
been  found  in  the  same  part  of  tlie  country*  The  names 
of  several  places  are  connected  with  ancient  recollections* 
Beimiein  or  Beysteiti  means  near  the  stone,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  there  by  the  Romans.     Kalkofen,  where 
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Roin^in  potteries  were  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  lias  al-     book 
ways  borne  tlic  same  name,  which  signilies  a  limekiln*  cxxii. 

Wc  abstain  from  making  any  reflections  on  the  morality 
of  the  people  in  Wirtemlierg;  it  may  be  rcraarked/how- 
ever,  that  the  number  of  criminal  trials  in  the  diQerent 
courts^  during  the  year  1B23,  was  published  in  a  German 
journal,  and  the  prevalence  of  crime  must  necessarily  be 
inferred  from  the  result.^  According  to  the  same  document, 
the  number  of  persons  tried  for  crimes  during  the  same 
year»  was  not  less  than  one  tliousand  five  hundred  and  six- 
ty-six. It  appears  from  tlie  population  at  the  time,  that 
the  individuals  accused  were  to  tho  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
as  one  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  To  what  can  so  fright- 
ful a  state  of  society  be  attributedt  unless  to  the  remissness 
and  imperfection  of  the  laws  f 

Political  commotions^  changes  in  dynasties  and  govern- 
ment, a  long  residence  of  foreign  armies,  the  corruption  of 
morals,  the  ordinary  consequence  of  wars  and  revolutions, 
the  destruction  of  trade,  and  the  dilBculty  of  procuring  tlie 
means  of  subsistence  for  the  lower  orders,  tend  to  increase 
crimes  in  a  country.  It  is  then  that  wise  legislators  see 
the  necessity  of  a  new  code  adapted  to  the  new  wants  of 
society*  It  is  then  that  the  laws  must  be  simple,  precise 
and  distinct;  it  is  then»  above  all,  that  the  dififusion  of  edu- 
cation among  the  lower  ranks,  serves  as  a  harrier  against 
immorality.  The  government  of  Wirtemberg  has  expe- 
rienced the  advantages,  that  may  bo  derived  from  tho  in- 
struction of  the  people,  it  will  without  doubt  finish  what  it 
has  so  successrully  begun. 

The  great  dutchy  of  Baden  forms  a  long  and  narrow  Great 
tract  that  extends  from  the  lake  of  Constance  to  the  coun-  Badou." 
try  beyond  the  moutfi  of  tfie  Necknr.  Bounded  by  the 
course  of  the  river  on  the  south  and  the  west,  it  is  limited 
by  Bavaria  and  the  great  dutchy  of  Hesse  on  the  north; 
by  the  kingdom  of  Wirtembcrg,  and  the  principalities  of 
HohenzoUern  on  the  cast;  its  irregular  frontiers  on   tho 

*  Allgemcjnc  HandL  ttci^  Mars*  IB25,  p*  147. 
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BOOK     south-east  are  also  cotitiguous  to  tho  same  principalities* 

cxzii.    It  may  bo  unnecessary  to  mention  tho  ancient  people  that 

r  inhabited  the  country  ;  they  were  the  Alematini,  of  whom 

■  some  account  has  been  already  given  in  tho  description  of 

Wirtemberg. 

The  length  of  the  great  dutchy  may  be  equal  to  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty- two  miles,  the  breadtli  to  thirty-eight  in  tho 
northern  districts,  seventy-six  in  the  southern^  and  to  ten 
near  tho  centre.  Crome  considers  the  surface  little  less 
than  two  hundred  and  seven  ty-fmir  German  square  miles^ 
which  being  reduced  into  Engliijh  measures,  makes  tho 
whole  superficies  not  less  than  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  square  miles. 
Mouataint*  Tho  greater  part  of  the  country,  particularly  from  tho 
centre  to  the  extremity  on  the  south,  consists  of  mountains 
and  fruitful  valleys;  but  the  latter  are  comparatively  insig- 
niHcant  botli  in  number  and  extent.  The  mountainous 
country  forms  the  highest  part  of  the  Schwarzwald  or  Black 
Forest,  The  most  elevated  summit  or  the  Feldberg  reaches 
to  tho  height  of  4610  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  tho 
lowest  or  the  Winterhauch  docs  not  exceed  1640**  The 
Storenbcrg,  the  Rosskopf»  the  Poelle  and  the  Todnauerberg 
have  become  celebrated  in  military  history,  on  account  of 
the  fine  retreat  made  by  General  Moreau  in  1796,  The 
Herberg  and  part  of  the  Oilenwald,  two  chains,  in  which 
the  Kniebis  is  perhaps  tlie  most  elevated  point,  extend  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  tlie  dutchy. 

The  heights    in  tho  Black  Forest,  nearest  the  Rhine^ 
are  composed  of  granite,  and  those  in  the  direction  of  Wir- 


Formation. 


*  Wo  may  mentiou  the  heights  of  somo  oihtir  iiiountaitis  in  tti«  dtftchji  A9 
Ihey  are  marked  tii  thi»  tables  of  Uasficl. 

RaBikopf  ......  3fiS3  feet. 

Blaucn  ,.«...  3A97 

SlDckberg 335« 

Egartca        ..,.,.  S898 

Hohckopf  .,...,  25flO 

KaltenbroTirt  -  .  .  .  .  240O 

KaiBerctuhl       *,....  $050 

KnUfubttckil  .  •  .  .  .  1780 
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temliergy  arc  formed  by  Randstotie  and  other  rocks,  belong- 
ing to  what  Werner  and  bis  disciples  have  termed  the  in- 
ter racdiate  formation  ;  of  the  same  sort  is  the  chain  that 
extends  nortli wards  to  the  banks  of  the  Neckar,  and  it  ap- 
pears too  that  trapp  rocks  and  others  of  a  volcanic  origioy 
have  been  observed  in  these  monntains.  A  belt  of  second- 
ary limestone  extends  on  the  western  declivities  of  tho 
Schwarzwald ;  but  the  land  beyond  it  on  tl»e  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  from  Bale  to  Manhcim,  belongs  to  tbo  third  for- 
mation, to  the  one  succeeding  the  formation  of  chalk,  and 
eotemporaneous  w  ilb  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 

No  lakes,  except  that  of  Constance  or  tl»e  Bodensee,  arc 
flittiated  in  the  country;  the  same  lake  limits  part  of  the 
great  dutchy.  The  others  arc  extensive  marslies,  which 
have  been  incorrectly  denominated  lakes;  tlicy  are  almost 
all  situated  in  the  mountainous  territory,  and  at  a  consider- 
able elevation  ;  that  of  Schlucb  on  the  Feldhcrg,  lies  at  tbo 
height  of  2287  feet;  the  Echner  and  several  others  are 
upwards  of  14G7  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  agreeable  in  the  lower  districts, 
dr  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Maine  and  tlio  Neckar; 
but  the  winters  are  very  rigoraus  in  the  mountains  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  chain  of  the  Scliwarzwald  ;  even  in  summer 
the  air  is  always  keen,  and  the  snow  seldom  melts  in  the 
highest  region. 

The  forests  in  the  great  dutchy  of  Baden  occupy  a  sur- 
face of  one  million  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres; 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand  are  cultivated,  two 
hundred  and  nine  thousand  are  waste ;  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  are  in  pasture,  seventy- four  thousand 
tro  planted  with  vines^  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
belong  to  the  different  towns,  hnrghs  and  villages,  Tho 
heights  are  covered  with  thick  forests  of  oaks  and  pines, 
but  the  low  grounds  and  the  valleys  produce  varied  and 
abundant  harvests.  Crops  of  poor  oats  and  potatoes  can 
hardly  be  raised  on  t!ic  Idgli  country,  and  the  cherry  does 
not  ripen  before  September;  but  the  spectacle  is  very  dif- 
ferent on  the  plains;  tho  vine,  tho  almond,  chestnut  and 
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other  fruit  trees,  different  kinds  of  graint  liemp  lintf  and 
the  plants  most  useful  to  mant  grow  luxuriant!/,  and  dif- 
"  fus©  weal  til  and  plenty  over  the  land. 

Different  products  are  ohtained,  their  numher  and 
importance  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  country.  Many 
animals  haunt  the  forests,  game  ahounds  in  tlie  fields,  and 
a  consider  able  revenue  is  derived  from  the  fishings  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  lake  of  Constance.  Salmon  are  not  uncom- 
mon, and  the  carp  of  the  Rhine,  some  of  which  weigh 
more  than  forty  pounds,  are  considered  a  great  delicacy  Uy 
the  wealtljy.  But  though  not  so  well  known  as  those  that 
have  been  last  mentioned,  the  ablet  fcyprinus  albuniust 
Lin),  is  perhaps  a  more  valuable  fish.  The  shell  of  the 
ablet  has  given  rise  to  a  branch  of  commerce;  it  is  exported 
into  Saxony,  Franco  and  Swisscrland,  and  used  in  giving 
a  lustre  to  imitation  pearls,  by  which  it  is  ditEcuIt  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  i*eaL 

The  mineral  riclies  of  the  country,  though  not  great, 
consist  at  least  of  different  kinds;  more  than  12,000  hun- 
dredweights of  iron  are  annually  extracted,  about  700  of 
lead  and  nearly  500  marks  of  silver.  The  other  pro- 
ducts are  copper,  zinCf  arsenic,  alum,  coal  and  4000  hun- 
dredweights of  salt.  Coarse  and  fine  potter's  clay,  slates, 
marble  and  alabaster  are  found  in  several  places ;  even 
gold  might  be  mentioned  among  the  metals,  for  particles 
of  gold  are  collected  on  t!te  alluvial  dcpositcs  that  are 
watered  by  the  Rhine*  A  hundred  and  twenty  individu- 
als arc  employed  in  seeking  it,  but  the  quantity  collected 
every  year,  does  not  exceed  on  an  average  L,700t 

That  part  of  the  Black  Forest,  situated  within  the 
great  dutchy,  may  rival  Wirtembcrg  for  its  KircAen- 
wasser.  Several  vineyards  arc  noted  both  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  wine  produced  on  them;  the  best  jier- 
haps  are  those  of  Constance,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and 
next  to  them,  the  vineyards  of  MargraflT  and  Bergstrase. 

The  domestic  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  horse, 
are  of  a  good  kind.  Many  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
weaving  or  manufacturing  hemp  and  lint.     The  raw  and 
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spun  lint  exported  every  year  from  the  territory  of  Etten* 
heira,  amounts  in  value  to  30,000  florins;  and  the  hard- 
ivare  trade  in  tlie  district  orPr«)rzbeim»  occasions  a  circula- 
tion of  1,700,000,  Many  wooden  clocks  and  other  ani- 
cles,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enymerate,  are  sold  in  the 
Schwarzwald.  It  may  sutlice  to  state  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  stagnation  of  commerce,  there  were  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  great  dutcliy  of  Baden,  nearly  75,000  workmen  em- 
ployed in  diflfcrcnt  branches  of  labour* 

The  transit  trade  is  very  important,  it  consists  chiefly  in 
naval  timber  and  other  kinds  of  wood,  that  are  exported 
to  Swisserland,  France  and  the  Netherlands.  The  other 
ejtports  are  wines,  corn,  dried  fruits,  kirchen-wasser,  to* 
bacco,  mineral  water  atMl  hardware  goods  j  the  country 
receives  in  exchange  French  wines,  salt,  difl^erent  manu* 
factureSf  colonial  produce,  and  a  number  of  horses. 

Some  genealogists  have  maintained  that  the  family  of 
Baden  was  sprung  from  Gothic  kingn;  others  aflirm  it  to 
have  been  founded  in  684  by  Etichon,  a  duke  of  Alsace. 
But  it  is  certain  that  tlie  seigniory  of  Baden  was  raised  in- 
to a  margr aviate  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  about  tlie  com- 
mencement of  tlie  tuntb  century.  Hermann,  the  son  of 
Bertiiotet,  and  the  first  piince  whom  the  chroniclers  men- 
tion, flonrished  during  the  eleventh  century;  he  derived 
from  Judith,  his  first  wife,  the  heiress  of  Baden,  the  prin- 
cipality from  which  his  successors  took  the  title  of  mar- 
graves.  But  the  marquisate  was  govciiied  by  several  fa- 
milies that  became  successively  extinct,*  The  country 
was  made  an  electorate  in  1802,  and  some  years  after- 
wards, it  was  erected  into  a  great  dntcby. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  population  in 
Germany  is  annually  increasing;  the  same  remark  may  be 
BliLI  more  applicable  to  the  great  dutchy  of  Baden,  than  to 
many  other  states  in  the  same  country.  The  number  of 
infaabitants  was  estimated  by  Stein  in  1813^  at  1|00 1,630, 

•  Dictionary  of  Morerl,  article  Batlcu, 
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and  by  Hassel  in  1852  at  1,040,700.  But  the  increase  ha§ 
been  still  greater  since  tbat  period.  Accord)  r»g  to  M.  Adrian 
Balbi,  the  population  in  1826,  was  not  less  tlian  1,1 30,000, ^^ 
Stein  remarks  in  his  geography  that  the  women  were  much 
more  numerous  than  tlio  men  in  1813;  indeed  it  ap- 
pears from  his  calculation  that  the  excess  was  equal  to 
31,343.1  The  same  writer  attributes  tlie  disproportion  to 
the  ravages  of  war,  and  to  the  fact  that  many  young  men 
migrated  to  foreign  countries  in  order  to  avoid  the  conscrip- 
tion. But  it  is  not  likely  tbat  these  were  the  only  causes» 
because  M,  Hassel  has  sliown  that  tlicrc  were  37^400  more 
women  than  men  in  the  country  during  the  third  year 
after  the  peace,  and  because  nearly  the  same  population 
subsisted  at  a  still  later  period  in  the  year  1826,  The 
blessings  of^peace,  which  Europe  has  so  long  enjoyed,  are 
not  then  the  sole  causes  of  the  increasing  population;  it 
must  be  partly  attrihuted  to  the  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  to 
Buch  discoveries  as  vaccination;  for  during  twenty  years, 
the  augmentation  has  not  been  sensibly  diminished  by  all 
the  evils  of  war.  As  to  the  diflfcrence  in  the  number  of 
the  two  sexes,  it  must  be  in  a  great  degree  occasioned  by 
the  frequent  migrations  that  take  place  among  the  working 
classes,  an  important  element,  wliicli  does  not  ajipear  to 
have  entered  into  the  calculations  of  statistical  writers.  It 
0  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  men  averse  to  the  military 
life,  are  so  numerous  as  Stein  supposes,  or  that  the  habits 
of  the  people  in  Baden  are  so  peaceful;  they  cannot  be  re- 
proached for  want  of  valour;  besides,  fear  prevents  very 
few  in  any  country  from  entering  the  army. 

Koasloti.  The  reigning  family  of  Baden  adheres  to  the  Augsburg 
confession;  but  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  aro 
Catholics;  the  other  inliabitauts  arc  mostly  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  the  latter,  however,  do  not  make  up  a  fourth 

^  part  of  the  former;  there  are,  besides,  some  Mcnnonites 


*  Sce^  Tabkiiu  jdo  la  Balanco  piiliUqtic  du  globe* 
t  Haiidbuch  dcr  Geographic  utid  sluiislkk. 
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aod  Jews,  wlio  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  citizena**  Several 
convents  stilt  remain  in  the  grciLt  dutchy,  but  the  purpose 
for  which  they  Mxre  ercctctl,  has  been  altered,  they  now 
serve  for  places  of  education.  By  a  law  passed  in  1811, 
no  person  can  take  tlie  vuws  before  the  age  of  twenty -one; 
the  period  during  which  tlie  vows  last,  is  lioiitcd  to  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  tliat  time,  the  nuns  may  return  to  the 
world,  and  participate  in  its  enjoyments.  Silence,  austeri- 
ty, and  almost  all  the  obligations  mentioned  in  the  rules  of 
different  monastic  orders,  have  been  abolished. 

The  government  of  the  great  dutcliy  was  purely  mo- 
narchical; but  the  sovereign  passed  a  decree  on  the 
16th  of  March  1816;  having  announced  his  desire  of 
securing  the  happiness,  tranquillity  and  liberty  of  his  sub- 
jects, he  declared  that  tlieso  intentions  could  only  be  ac- 
complished by  granting  them  a  constitution,  in  which  the 
rights  of  the  prince  and  the  people  might  be  more  ac- 
curately determined.  According  to  tlie  same  decree,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  constitution,  the  duke  possesses  the 
right  of  making  peace  or  war,  enacting  laws,  and  levying 
contributions,  dispensing  mercy  to  criminals,  conferring 
titles  of  nobility,  and  lastly,  of  approving  or  opposing  the 
establisliment  of  religious  societies.  The  two  chamberSi 
or  states,  must  be  convoked  at  least  once  every  two  years ; 
they  fix  the  amount  of  the  taxes  and  contributions,  submit 
new  laws  to  the  consideration  of  the  prince,  or  propose 
whatever  may  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 

The  conscription  has  not  been  abolished ;  but  t!ie  Na- 
poleon Codej  which  was  introduced  into  the  country,  has 
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•  The  proportion  between  ihc  increase  iti  the  pop  ul  at  ion  and  iho  di  fie  rent 
iccts,  being;  ncarJy  the  same ;  the  fotloujiig  tablo,  which    Hiii<5«t   considered 
correct  in  1822,  may  still  Ecrrc  to  show  ib«  oymBricBLl  ijup-orlaxicc  of  Uic  djil'- 
icrent  sects. 

Catbones,         ..•..*         70S,  8  50 
Luthorans,  ,«.*..    £48,900 

Ctlviiusii,        ......  Gd,100 

Jews,         .,,».*,       15,40o 
MennonitCB  and  oiber  sects,    .  •  .  •  1,4^0 
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BOOK  been  sncceeded  by  tlie  Homan  law,  and  the  ancient  customs 
Gzxii*  ^ijjit  were  established  in  the  diitchy  before  tlie  French 
~^  conijuest.  A  new  system  of  weights  and  measures,  accord- 
ing to  the  decimal  divisions,  may  he  considered  the  only 
benefit  that  the  country  has  derived  from  its  connesion 
with  France. 

E&nkf.  Tho  inhabitants  arc  divided  into  four  classes;  the  nobles^ 

knights,  burgesses  and  peasants,  Tlie  nobles  possess  baro- 
nies and  estates,  to  which  difterent  privileges  arc  attached. 
The  knights  are  the  members  of  the  four  orders  of  knight 
hood  instituted  by  tho  prince.  Tlic  burgesses  hold  proper- 
ty or  civil  otEces  in  the  different  towns ;  none  can  enjoy  the 
rights 'of  citizens^  who  cannot  read,  write  and  manage  their 
own  affairs* 

Educitioa.  Government  has  promoted  education  by  different  insti- 
tutionst  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  daily  reaping  tbe  ad- 
vantages* It  maintains  two  universities,  those  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Freyburg ;  it  has  founded  four  lyccums,  one  at 
Constance,  another  at  Baden,  a  third  at  Carlsrubct  and  a 
fourtli  at  Manheim ;  it  has  contributed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  other  scliools,  as  tho  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumbt  the  academy  of  architecture,  and  the  two  commer- 
cial seminaries  at  Manheim  and  Carlsruhe.  There  are  he- 
sides  in  the  principal  towns,  ten  lyceums,  fifteen  schools^ 
^  in  seven  of  which  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught,  and  also  a 
school  of  theology  for  the  Protestants  at  Mersehurg,  and 
another  for  the  Catholics  at  Carlsrnho.  Bnt  in  the  year 
181 5»  government  found  it  advisable  to  impose  some  re- 
strictions on  the  power  that  a  parent  has  of  educating  hia 
children;  according  to  an  enactment  made  in  that  year, 
the  sons  of  burgesses^  merchants  and  peasants,  who  have 
no  reasonable  expectations  of  receiving  a  patrimony,  eqnal 
at  least  to  8000  florins,  arc  not  permitted  to  study  the  law^ 
or  to  choose  Ibe  jirofcssion  of  tho  bar,  unless  indeed,  they 
distinguish  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  afthrd  indica- 
tions of  future  talent  or  eminent  success.  The  measures 
of  government  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  difficulty 
experienced   in  finding  employment  fur  the  lawyers  and 
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attarncys  in  the  country,  as  tlieir  number  wag  three  times     book 
greater  than  tliat  required  for  conducting  all  the  business  of    cjntir. 
the  different  courts.  


If  the  number  of  criminals  in  the  great  dutchy  he  com-  ^"™oi. 
pared  with  those  in  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  a  y^ry 
great  difference  will  he  found  In  that  respect  at  Jeast^  be- 
tween the  two  contiguous  countries.  According  to  the  re- 
ports which  we  have  perused,  tlie  number  of  persons  who  aro 
prosecuted  annually  for  crimes^  varies  from  six  to  seven  bun* 
dred ;  so  that  the  proportion  between  those  accused  of  crimes 
and  the  other  inhabitants,  is  as  one  to  sixteen  hundred. 

It  appears  from  the  report  made  to  the  chambers  in  18S5|  Fmaocet. 
concerning  the  administration  from  the  year  1821  to  1823, 
tliat  the  mean  terra  of  the  revenue  may  bo  estimated  at 
9,586,000  florins  J  according  to  the  reports  relative  to  the 
expenditurct  it  may  amount  to  9,497»000.*  The  national 
debt  was  equal  in  1820  to  19,000,000  florins,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  civil  list  to  2,000,000. 

The  great  dutchy  of  Baden  is  obliged  to  furnish  ai:on-  Anny. 
tingent  of  ten  thousand  men  to  the  Germanic  confederation. 
The  army  consists  of  an  effective  force  equal  to  eleven  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  reserve  amounting  to  seven  thousand* 
TheJewsinthe  country,  having  been  long  averse  to  the 
military  service,  the  individuals  amongst  them,  on  whom 
the  conscription  falls,  are  each  permitted  to  dcposite  400 
florins  at  the  office  of  the  war  department,  and  these  sums  are 
given  to  substitutes,  who  are  always  very  willing  to  enter 
the  army  on  such  conditions. 

There  are  seven  principalities  and  two  counties  in  the  Pniitic&i 

diviiioni« 
•  Kevenuo, 
IWl  .  ,  .  . 

1822  ...  . 

1823  ,  .  .  . 

Eifwnditure. 

1821  .  .  .  , 

1822  ...  , 

1823  ..,  . 
Set  the  Geoiaii  work  e&titlod  HerthAf  18^. 


9,651, B27  florlnj. 
9»597,938 

9,849,287  iorini* 

9,323,624 

9,320|4il 
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BOOK  great  diitchy,  and  the  noble  proprietors  of  tliesc  states  enjoy 
czxii*  tnany  important  privileges,  Tiie  country  lias  been  divided 
■^  into  six  circles,  bearing  the  names  of  the  different  rivers  and 
the  lake  of  Constance,'^  and  contaitting  ahuodred  and  eight 
towns,  thirty -six  burghs,  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty -seven  villages  and  hamlets,  a  hundred  and  fifty-four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten  houses,  which,  according  to 
the  lo"west  calculations,  were  valued  in  the  different  insu- 
rance odces  some  years  ago,  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  florins* 

Language.  The  inhabitants  of  Baden  speak  a  harsh  and  guttural  dia- 
lectt  that  appears  to  be  composed  of  German  and  Slavonic ; 
but  it  is  different  in  different  districts,  particularly  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  country;  thus,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
by  their  pronunciation  natives  of  the  Schwarzwald  from 
those  of  tlic  Otlcnwaltl. 

Towni.  Wertheim,  a  town  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maine 

and  the  Tauber,  is  a  mediate  possession  of  prince  Loewen- 
steinundcr  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  great  duke.  It  is  encom- 
passed with  walls,  and  defended  by  two  castles;  it  contains 
3500  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  trade  in  leather,  spirits 
and  wines ;  the  conveyance  of  goods  on  the  Maine  forms  an 
important  part  of  tf»eir  commerce. 

Manhcim.  Manheim,  the  largest  town  in  the  great  dutchy,  !ias 
thrice  within  a  century  antl  a  half,  experienced  the  fatal 
effects  of  wan  Devastated  by  the  Bavarians  in  1662,  the 
town  was  frardly  repaired,  before  it  was  included  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Palatinate,  a  decree,  that  disgraces  for 
ever  the  administration  of  Louvois.  The  fury  of  fhe 
French  soldiers  could  not  he  restraincdi  almost  all  the  houses 


^  Tfa«  foUowing  ar«  the  names  of  tlic  circkE, 

1°.  Circle  of  the  Maine  and  Tauber, 

2*=** . Neckar, 

3P*  ^-^— «^—  Murg  and  Pfin«, 

4°, Kins/ig, 

^,  •-    ^'- Treiinm, 

6*», Sec  or  Lake,      . 


Cliief  Town*. 
W«*rtliicim. 
Manhtim, 
Dourlacb. 
Orenburg. 
Fffyburg. 
Conilancc. 
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were  deraolisliet!,  and  tlie  generals  of  Lewis  the  Foup- 
teentli  saw  tlieir  men  plunder  tlic  tombs  of  the  palatines. 
RebniH  by  its  princes,  it  was  bombarded  in  1795  by  the 
republican  armies  of  France,  and  a  great  many  of  its  build- 
ings were  reduced  to  asbes.  But  its  advantageous  situation 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  the  import- 
ance of  its  commerce  and  manufactures,  which  consist  in 
linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  jewellery  made  cliiefly  of  the 
alby,  that  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jfanheim  gold,  have 
contributed  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  prosperity. 

The  population  amounts,  according  to  Hassel,  to  S1,5S5 
persons.  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight;  tliere  are 
four  squares,  two  fountains,  a  ducal  castle,  and  a  large 
building,  which  contains  tlie  mint  and  seven  churches; 
the  finest  part  of  the  same  edifice  was  the  ancient  residence 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  it  still  attests  tlicir  former  w^ealth  and 
power.  The  observatory,  enriched  with  every  useful  in- 
strument for  astronomical  purposes,  migfit  bo  considered  an 
ornament  to  any  town.  It  possesses  besides  a  theatre  of 
anatomy,  a  school  of  midwifery,  a  botanical  garden,  a  mu- 
seum of  natural  history,  a  library,  a  gallery  of  paintings, 
and  a  collection  of  antiquities.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion its  lyceum,  but  it  may  he  observed  that  a  meteorologi- 
cal society  has  been  instituted,  and  some  of  the  members 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  researches  in  a  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  which  is  still  in  its  infancy,* 

Heidelberg  is  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Manheim^  at 
ten  leagues  above  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar.  The 
town  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century;  it  contains  at 
present  about  10,500  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  gener- 
ally well  built,  and  some  of  tite  squares  have  been  much 
admired.  More  than  seven  Imiidred  students  attend  its  uni- 
versity,  which  ranks  with  tlie  most  ancient  in  Germany; 
indeed  one  cannot  observe  without  interest  the  diflerent  es- 
lablishmcnts  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  the  botanical  gar- 
dens, the  numerous  museums,  the  collections  of  philosophi- 

*  See  Die  tterpwarte  su  Matiuhei^betchricbvn  torn  fiU«itirmth  Kuber. 
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BOOK  cal  instruineiits,  and  the  valuable  libraries.  The  most  ccle- 
c%xii.  brated  scholars  in  Europe  met  at  Heidelberg  during  the 
•  sixteenth  century*  It  was  the  residence  of  Oliinpia  Fulvia 
Moratai  wha  was  not  less  distinguished  by  her  virtuous 
and  exemplary  life,  than  by  the  extent  of  lier  learnings  and 
the  superiority  of  her  genius*  Compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Germany,  on  account  of  licr  attachment  to  protestantism^ 
slie  filled  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg,  and  was  considered  a  prodigy  of  learn- 
ing, although  not  more  than  ti-vcnty-nino  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  her  death.*  Francis  Junius  was  one  of  the 
celebrated  men  that  have  been  born  in  the  town,  he  wrote 
several  valuable  works  on  tlie  ancient  languages  and  anti- 
quities of  the  north. 

A  castle  has  been  built  on  the  hill  that  commands  Hei- 
delberg f  there  too  may  be  observed  the  famous  tun,  wliich 
was  substituted  for  the  one  broken  by  the  French  during 
the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  It  contains  130,000 
gallons,  and  the  weight  of  the  iron  that  encircles  it,  is  up- 
wards of  1^000  hundred  weights.  The  first  hot  houses  in 
Europe  were  built  near  the  same  castle;  from  its  walls  may 
be  seen  the  finest  country  in  the  ancient  palatinate,  the  fruit- 
ful vineyards  of  Heidelberg  and  Weinlieim,  a  small  town 
of  4500  inhabitants,  situated  near  the  frontiers  of  ducal 
Hesse. 

The  ramparts  of  Phillpshurgh  were  destroyed  by  Lewis 
of  Bourbon,  and  the  place  was  taken  forty  years  after- 
wards by  Lewis,  daupliin  of  France.  The  castle,  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  sovereign  bishop  of  Spire,  is  situated  in 
the  small  town  of  Bruchsal,  which  contains  a  population 
of  nearly  six  thousand  individuals.  Dourlach,  situated  in 
a  fruitful  plain  on  the  Plinz,  is  peopled  by  four  thousand 
inhabitants. 
CarUnihe.  CaHsrulie  or  Karlsruhe,  the  capital  of  the  great  dutchy  and 
the  chief  town  of  a  circle,  is  situated  at  the  height  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  sea.    It  is  built  with  much 
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regalarity,  the  streets  arc  straight^  all  of  them  terminate  in  BoaK 
front  of  the  ducal  castle;  and  diverge  from  each  other  in  cxxii. 
the  form  of  a  fan.  That  singular  arrangement  has  a  very  — 
fine  cflTect  when  the  town  is  illumined.  Tiio  gardena  and 
woods  that  extend  opposite  the  castle^  form  agreeablo 
public  walks,  and  the  residence  of  the  princef  must 
*'be  admired  by  every  one  for  its  elegant  yet  simple  ar- 
chitecture. There  are  diflTerent  collections  in  the  town, 
but  the  most  valuable  are  the  ducal  library  and  mu- 
seum of  the  prince.  The  buildings  are  finer  than  tn  most 
places  of  the  same  size;  the  Reformed  and  Catholic 
churches  are  considered  tho  best  works  of  the  celebrated 
architect  Weinbrenner.  The  theatre  is  a  light  and  ele- 
gant building,  and  if  our  limits  would  permit,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  describe  some  of  the  private  houses  on  ac- 
count of  their  architecture.  Tlie  population  of  Carlsruhe 
amounts  to  sixteen  thousand  individuals;  as  it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  court,  it  cannot  be  supposed  a  place  of  trade, 
still  however  it  has  been  long  known  for  its  different  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  such  as  jewellery,  watclies,  household  furni- 
ture and  carriages. 

Reuchlin,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  flourish-  Fabulous 
cd  in  the  sixteenth  century,  both  for  his  erudition  and  bold  phorlhcii 
opinions  concerning  the  reformation  of  Cliristianity,  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  Phorzheim,  his  native  town,  was 
founded  by  Fliorcys,  the  Trojan  auxiliary  of  rriam.  Other 
learned  men,  that  lived  dui  ing  the  same  period,  believed 
that  the  town  was  formerly  called  Orcynheim,  from  the 
name  of  the  vast  forest  mentioned  by  Julius  Caesar,  and 
which  ancient  writers  designated  the  Stjlva  Mercy nia  or 
Orcynia*  It  has  been  affirmed,  on  the  authority  of  these 
fanciful  etymologies,  that  the  town  which  the  Romans  call- 
ed Porta  Ilircijni^f  was  no  other  place  than  Pforzheim* 
Its  antiquity  may  be  considered  doubtful,  indeed  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  was  not  known  to  the  ancients.  Pforz- 
heim is  situated  on  the  base  <jf  the  Schwarzwald,  at  tlie 
confluence  of  tho  Enz,  tho  Nagold  and  the  Wurm;  its 
population,  according  to  Uassel,  exceeds  six  thousand  five 
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hundred  individuals.  It  contains  a  Louse  of  correction  and 
an  orplmn  Ixuspital;  it  csirries  on  an  important  trade  in 
uaval  timber. 

The  ruins  of  a  Roman  town  were  discovered  between 
Dourlach  and  Ettlingen  in  the  year  1802;  hut  antiquaries 
have  not  yet  agiecd  as  to  the  name  of  the  place. 

Rastadti  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Murg,  owes  its  celebrity 
to  the  congresses  that  have  been  held  within  its  walls,  and 
to  the  massacre  of  the  deputies  of  the  French  republic. 
It  contains  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  souls.  A 
ducal  castle,  the  principal  edifice,  may  be  remarked  not  on- 
ly for  its  romantic  site,  but  for  the  Turkish  trophies  and 
other  GoUectionsi  which  have  been  placed  in  it.  The  trade* 
which  it  has  long  enjoyed,  may  be  considered  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants;  its  cutlery  and 
snuif'boxes  are  exported  to  different  parts  of  Germany* 

Baden  or  Baaden,  a  place  about  six  miles  from  Kastadt, 
has  derived  its  name  from  its  mineral  springs  and  from 
batlis,  which  were  well  known  and  frequented  in  the  limo 
of  the  Romans.  The  antiquities  that  have  been  found  in 
tfro  vicinity,  form  a  valuable  collection.  The  town  is 
peopled  by  more  than  three  thousand  inhabitants.  None 
of  the  buildings  can  vie  with  the  ancient  college  of  the 
Jesuits. 

A  road  from  Baden  to  Offcnburg  passes  througli  the  vil- 
lage of  Sasshach,  where  the  traveller  cannot  see  without 
emotion  an  old  and  decayed  walnut  tree,  for  it  was  there 
that  Turennc  expired  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July  1675. 
The  virtues  and  military  glory  of  that  great  man  are  ap- 
preciated by  all,  they  arc  admired  in  other  countries  as 
much  as  in  France*  A  detachment  of  veterans  is  station* 
cd  in  the  village;  to  observe  their  sergeant  describe  the 
engagement,  and  show  the  cannon  ball  tliat  put  a  period  to 
the  hero's  career,  one  might  imagine  that  Turenne  had 
died  in  the  last  campaigns  of  Germany, 

The  small  town  of  Offenburg  contains  about  3000  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  lands  belonging  to  it  arc  fruitful  in  vineyards* 
The  population  of  Lahr  or  Lohr  has  much  increased  of 
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late;  it  may  amount  at  iircsent  to  nearly  Uro  tbousanit  tii- 
tuiliitartts.  Tlio  cause  of  its  prosjicritj^  inu!*t  be  ascribetl 
la  iu  traclcf  Mbich  is  becoming  greater  every  year.  FH- 
borg  or  Freiburg  stan»U  on  the  banks  of  tbc  Treisam,  at 
Uic  base  of  tbc  inout* tains  in  the  Black  Forest,  Peopled 
by  ten  thou^^and  live  hundred  inhabitants*  possessing  a 
gvinnaHiutn»  an  university,  that  Is  litill  welt  attendcdt  and 
diflcrcnt  scientific  colIoclionH^  it  has  been  considered  one  of 
the  inoxt  im|»ort{iut  towns  in  the  dutchy.  The  houso.s  arc 
well  built,  the  cathedral  has  been  rcmHrked  for  its  architec- 
ture and  lofty  tower,  that  rises  to  tlio  height  of  five  bun> 
deed  feet. 

firisac!(  or  Old  Brisacht  or  an  the  Gennun^  call  it  Jilt 
Briftachi  is  st]p[»o.sed  to  have  been  founded  by  Drusus; 
if  that  opinion  be  correct,  it  >vas  pt^bably  tlie  ancient 
CApltal  of  the  iirimgnvif  a  Geemnn  tribe,  ?inbject  to  the 
Al^manh  The  furtitication^  of  Britvsiich  were  destroyed 
by  Mary  Tfieresa.  H  contaiuj^  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  inhabitants;  although  watered  by  tlie  Rhinei  it 
ia  not  a  place  of  much  trade. 

It  may  be  readily  itifcrred  from  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  tnountaina  in  the  Black  Forest,  that  kw 
iawm  of  any  ctiuscqucnce  are  situated  in  the  soutlMnn  part 
cifthe  dutchy.  The  only  two  tfiat  can  be  mentioned  are 
AVillengen  and  Constance*  But  before  we  leave  the  chain 
of  the  S(hwar/-wald,  it  may  be  stated  timt  tl»e  ther- 
mal springs  near  the  small  viilage  of  Uadenweiler  have 
bceii  knowti  for  xmne  than  two  tliou«iand  years.  It  was 
fnunded  by  the  Romans,  the  remains  of  their  works  are 
still  apparent,  some  of  them  occupy  an  extent  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  hi  U-ngihj  and  nearly  eighty  in 
breadth* 

Willcngcn  is  altuated  near  the  confines  of  Wirtemberg, 

t  contains  a 
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BOOK     J451.     Constance  gives  its  name  to  llic  lake  on  wliicli  it 
^xxn*    stands*     The  two  most  zealous  precursors  of  llie  reforma- 
tion, John  IIuss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  condemned  . 
to  death  by    a  decree   of  the  council*     Indignant    at   tlu 
corniption  of  the  clergy,  they  cljt»se  rather   to    be   burnt " 
alive  tlian  to  recant  their  opinions  on  th*^.  not  essltv  of  aho- 
lisbing  abuses* 

The  following  iTmarkablc  passage  for  the  time,  may  be 
found  in  the  treatise  on  the  church,  a  work  writlen  by  IJuss 
in  the  year  1413.  "Tiie  cliurch  may  be  defined  a  mys- 
tical body*  of  Avhicb  the  head  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  mem- 
bers, the  just  and  tlic  predestined.  I'he  latter  cannot  bo 
separated  from  tho  church  by  an  unjust  eiLCommnnication; 
I  heir  spirit  beareth  wiiucss  to  hh  Bpirit  (Itat  Ihty  arc  Ih 

children  of  God •     . 

The  sovereign  pontiff*  the  cardinals,  the  bishops  belong  tc 
the  body  of  the  church,  but  the  sovereign  pontiff  is  not  tUi 
chief.  The  church  would  exist,  although  there  were  nci^ 
tber  popci  cardinals  nor  bishops.  Popes,  cardinals,  bi&ho[H 
and  priests  cease  to  he  members  of  the  church  by  the  couH 
mission  of  sin.  Whatsoever  ye  liind  in  earth,  says  our  Sa 
viour  to  bis  apostles*  shall  be  bound  in  hcaveut  whatsoevc 
ye  loose  in  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven*  If  the  popea 
as  tlie  successors  of  the  apostles,  claim  the  same  power, 
can  only  be  exercised  through  Jesus  Christy  for  as  it  re 
quires  an  infinite  power  to  Justify  a  sinner,  it  must  be  tho^ 
attribute  of  the  divinity.  No  sins  can  be  remitted,  without 
repentance  on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  absolution  of  itself 
therefore  canntit  be  Hutlicient.  I'he  faithful,  without  doubt 
owe  a  reasonable  obedience  to  their  bishops;  but  Christ-^ 
iana  have  a  surer  guide  for  tSieIr  conduct  than  the  word  o( 
man,  they  have  the  word  u(^  God,  contained  in  the  Old  ani] 
New  'J'estanje!its." 
M«rtyn!om  A  turret,  in  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Franciscans 
served  as  a  jirison  for  Iluss,  wlio  was  burnt  in  the  subi 
of  Constance.  Jerome  of  Prague  shared  tlic  siune  fate,  aa 
undaunted  as  his  friend,  it  is  sjiid  when  tlie  executioner  erf 
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deavoured  to  kindle  the  fufieral  pile  behind   him,  the 
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tyr  desired  him  to  set  fire  to  it  in  front,  adding,  that  had    book 
ha  been  afraid  of  death,  he  might  have  escaped  from  his    vxxii. 

judges.  

-  Constance^  formerly  a  free  and  imperial  town,  is  ill  Constance. 
peopled  in  proportion  to  its  size;  it  contains  only  four 
thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  The  streets  and 
houses  are  well  built,  the  finest  edifices  are  the  ducal  castle 
and  episcopal  palace.  Its  academy,  gymnasium  and  ly- 
eeam  are  richly  endowed.  The  trade  of  Constance  was 
formerly  more  considerable  than  at  present ;  it  consists  of 
wine  and  grain,  linen  and  woodl 

GoTemment  may  be   commended   for   the  enliglitcned  Admiuis- 
TiewSf  to  which  tiie  prosperity  of  the  state  must  in  a  great  ^^^^*°"' 
neasure    be    attributed.    Judicious    retrenchments    have 
been  proposed  and  enforced.    The  public  funds  are  not 
wasted  in  encouraging    a  spirit  of  speculation,  as  fatal  to 
national  welfare,  as  gambling  is  to    individual  happiness. 
Bat  althoug^h  such  projects  are  always  opposed,  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  averse  to  any  plan  by  which  the  wants  of  the 
people  may  be  diminished.    An  inhabitant  of  Carlsruhe, 
animated  by  that  philanthro[iic  zeal  which  can  excite  men 
to  good  and  generous  actions,  persuaded  his  townsmen  in 
18S4torai8o  a- fund  for  the  foundation  of  a  workhouse, 
where  every  artisan  witiiout  employment  might  find  occu- 
pation,  and    every    unfortunate    person,  skilled  in  any 
branch  of  industry  might  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence^* 
The    government  promoted    the  accomplishment    of   the 
plan,  and  unless  it  had  done  so,  the  efforts  of  the  inhabi- 
tants might  have  been  unavailing.     The  public  authorities 
have  also  approi'ed  and  adopted  the  measures  taken  by  a 
number  of  wealthy  merchants  and  clergymen,  to  assist  and 
find  employment  for  tlio  poor  throughout  the  country. 

Other  interests  of  a  more  general  nature  have  net  es-*  Freedom  of 
caped  the  attention  of  government.    It  appears   from  a  *'*^*- 
treaty  made  in   1824,  that  the  utmost  freedom  of  trad» 

*  M.  Somnielat  was  tiie  founder  of  this  ezcelleuC  iostitution.  See  liis  memoir 
cutitled:  Eiuladung  an  aUe  Mcnschon  frcundc  und  patriotcn  Buden&. 
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was  established  between  the  great  dutchies  of  Baden  an 
Hesse^  and  at  a  later  period  between  alt  the  states  in  the 
conMeration.*     The  object  of  the  treaty  was  to  extend  thd 
Cfjnimercial  intercourse  of  the  two  principHUties  with  foreign! 
countries,  and  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  comtnoditiei 
by  taking  away  the  restraints  wfiich  sliort-sighted  states- 
men liad  jadged    necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  natiom 
Although  the  ctfect  of    these  changes   has  been    to    unii 
the  interests  of  the   two   dutchies ;  similar  changes  hav 
nut   been    introduocd    into    other   countries — still   it  is  n 
nnjntercHtirrg  spectacle   to    see   secondary  powers  set   thi 
world   an    example   of  lliul    harmony    which    renders  un 
necessary   expensive  establishments   on    the  frontiers   ani 
coasts  of  different  countries,  establishments  that  tend  only  to 
encourage  fraud,  atid  prevent  tli©  inhabitants  of  civilizefl 
nations  from    enjoying   the    mutual   advantages    of  their 
industry. 

The  principalities  that  remain  to  be  mentioned,  are  not 
uf  much  imjiortance,  tliey  may  be  shortly  described.     Ac^ 
cording  to  some  genealogists,  tlie  family   of  Ilohenzollern 
has  existed  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.     But  so  many 
families  in  Germany  claim  a  like  antiquity,  that   their  an- 
cient  origin  excites    neither    interest   nor    surprise.     Thoi 
filiation  of  tlie  family  may  be  traced  from  Frederick  Counl 
of  Ilohenzollern,  wtio  flourished  in  the  thirteenlh  cenluryi<j 
The  same  house  was  afterwards  divided  into  two  bi-anches, 
and  their  possessions  were  erected  into  ]n'incipalities  du 
ing  the  eighteenth  century  at  tho   diet  of  Ratisbon.     Tin 
two  fiimilies  arc  distinguished    by  the  names  of  the   town* 
in  which  they  reside — Heckingen  and  Sigmaringen.     Their 
territories  are  surrounded  by  the   kingdom  of  \V  irtembcrgp 
and  tfie  great  dutchy  of  Baden. 

The    ijrincipalily    of   HohenzoUern-Heckingen   may    b© 
about   sixty-four  square   miles   in   superficial   extent;  \h 
population  amounts  to  fifteen  thousand   inhabitantSi  aluioal 
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all  of  them    are  Catholics.    The  country  abounds  vrith     book 
sandstone  and  calcareous  rocks,  containing  organic  remains,    cxxii. 

The  hills  form  part  of  a  chain  that  extends  from  the  Black 

Forest  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Wirtemberg.  The 
ZoUenberg  or  highest  hill  is  not  more  than  2600  feet 
abovcr  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  most  of  the  heights  are 
covered  with  trees.  The  revenues  of  the  state  are  equal 
to  120,000  florins,  and  the  contingent  for  the  confedera* 
tion  to  a  hundred  and  forty-ftve  men.  ^ 

Heckingen,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  4he  foot  of  a  hill  Heckingen. 
watered  by  the  Startzel ;  it  may  contain  about  2600  inha- 
bitants. Tlie  old  castle  of  HohenzoUern  rises  on  the 
heights  above  the  town.  It  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury on  the  site  of  the  one  which  was  destroyed  by  Hen- 
rietta, countess  of  Wirtemberg  and  Montbelliart  The 
building  waid  founded  with  much  pomp  and  solemnity; 
Nicolas,  count  of  Uohenzollern,  Philip,  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, Albert,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Charles,  margrave  of 
Baden«  and  Albeft,  duke  of  Austria,  carried  silver  trowels 
of  silver  hammers,  and  laid  the  foundation  stone  in  1460. 
A  valuable  collection  of  armour  may  still  be  seen  in  one 
of  the  halls. 

Hohenzollem-Sigmaringcn  lies  to  the  south  of  the  last  Hohenxoi- 
principality ;  'its  surface   and    population    are    greater;  s^igmarin- 
Crome  makes  out  the  former  to  be  equal  to  three  hun-  e«<>* 
dred  and  twelve  English  square  miles,   and  Hassel  sup- 
poses the   latter    equal    to    thirty-eight    thousand    inha- 
bitants.   The   soil   belongs  to   what    German  geologists 
have  termed  the  second  and  third  formations.    The  coun- 
try for  the  most  part  is  sterile,  but  some  of  the  plains 
yield  rich    harvests.    The  revenues  amount  to  300,000 
florins,   and  the  prince  furnishes  a  contingent  of  370  men 
to  the  confederation. 

Although   Sigmaringen  on  the  Danu1>e  is  the  royal  re«  Sigmarin- 
sidence,  it  contains  only  eight  hundred  inhabitants.    Hai-  8^"* 
gerloch,  the  only  city  in  the  principality,  for  all  the  other 
places  are  burghs,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill ;  it  is  sur- 
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routulcd   witli   rocks,   and   watered   by  tho  Ejacli* 
population  may  be  equal  to  2000  iridlvuluals. 

liieclitensteiri^  one  of  the  snmllest  i>rincipalities  in  Ger 
many  does  not  contain  more  than  fivtj  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred personB,  who  inliabit  a  surfaco  of  thirty-six  square 
Hiiles,  The  revenue  does  not  exceed  5000  Oorins,  and  tho 
state  furnishes  a  contingent  of  fifty-five  men.  It  is  situated 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Rhluet  at  tlio  distance  of  nearly  fifteen 
miles  from  the  lake  of  Constance.  The  house  of  Liech- 
tenstein is  descended  from  Azo  IV.  duke  of  Este^  who 
died  in  tlic  year  1037.  It  (jossessed  seventy-three  seigni- 
ories during  the  succeeding  centuries  ;^  and  itetill  possesses 
iiinder  the  sovereignty  of  Austria  and  Prussia  two  consider 
arable  principalities,  those  of  Troppau  and  Josgerndorf, 
fogettter  nith  otiter  lands^  of  vvluch  the  total  population 
Icannot  be  less  than  324,000  inhabitants.  The  revenues 
according  to  Steiui  are  upwards  of  1,500,000  florins.f 
The  prince  may  thus  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  rank  of  hin 
ancient  family, 

Yadutz,  a  burgh  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  contains 
'seven  liundrcd  souls.  The  castle  of  Liechtenstein,  wker» 
Ibe  prince  resides,  rises  at  no  great  distance  from  it* 


*  Mich.  Reinhard,  GrevariumliisU  LidiU 
t  SteiaVGeogTOphy, 
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Europe  ConHnued.'^Oermany. — Seventh  Section. — Kingdom 
of  Bavaria. 

The  ancient  dotchy  of  Bavariay  perhaps  the  largest  of  the  book 
German  principalities,  was  the  one  that  maintained  the  most  csxiii. 
numerous  army.  Having  since  been  raised  into  a  king-  — — 
dom»  it  obtained  Iby  the  last  treaties  additional  territory, 
but  the  inhabitants  have  derived  more  important  advan- 
tages from  an  enlightened  and  economical  government 
It  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  ducal  Saxoiiy 
and  ekctoral  Hesse,  on  the  north,  by  the  great  dutchies 
of  Hesse  and  Baden,  and  also  by  the  kingdom  of  Wirten^- 
berg  on  the  west ;  by  the  states  of  the  Austrian  empire 
on  the  south  and  east.  The  superficial  extent  of  the 
former  dutchy  was  supposed  equal  to  1359  German  geo- 
graphical miles,  oi;  not  less  than  22,663  English  square 
miles,  but  if  the  recent  additions  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  be  included,  it  may  amount  to  1499  German  or 
25,002  English  square  miles.  Adhering  to  the  same  plan 
that  was  followed  in  the  account  of  Prussia,  tlie  whole 
territory  between  Austria  and  Wirtcmberg,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  proper;  it 
may  be  as  well  to  make  some  remarks  on  its  physicail 
geography,  to. enter  into  the  stati<^tical  details  connected 
with  it,  and  afterwards  to  examine  separately  tlie  Bavarian  v 
province  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 


Bavaria. 


Bavaria  proper  comprehends  almost  tbo  whole  country 
enclosed  by  tUc  Rauhe-AI|)t  and  the  Spcssait  on  the  west* 
by  the  Rhffine-Gehirge,  the  Thuringer-Wald  and  the 
Ficlitel-Gcbirge  an  the  north,  by  the  BtEhtner-WsiUl 
on  the  east,  and  by  different  heights  connected  wUh  the 
Alps   on   the   vvest.     That  extensive  region    is   naturally 

^divided  into  two  parts;  the  Regnilz  waters  the  5rst  or 
the  northeni  which  forms  the  basin  of'the  Maine.  It 
consists  of  two  branches  that  extend  from  the  place  where 
the   Regnitz   leaves    its   source;    the  one  or  the  Frank- 

■Htfihe  bends  to  the  right,  and  unites  with  tlie  Fichtel- 
Gebirgc;  the  other  or  the  Steigcr-Wald  reaches  nearly 
to  the  chain  of  the  Spessartt  from  which  it  is  only  sepa- 
rated by  tlie  course  of  the  Maine.  The  principal  inclijia- 
tion  of  tlie  basin  is  from  south  to  nortlu  and  tlie  Regnitz 
follows  the  same  direction,  before  it  unites  with  the  Maine, 
The  southern  basin  ur  the  larger  of  the  two  is  traversed 
by  the  Danube,  and  formed  by  ramifications  of  the  Frank- 
Hcehe,  Steiger-Wald  and  other  mountains  that  have  been 
already  mentioned.  The  heights  tliat  rise  on  the  north 
of  the  river  are  much  lower  than  those  on  the  south,  and 
the  streams  it  receives  on  the  leftp  are  by  no  means  so 
largo  as  the  feeders  that  enter  by  the  right  or  opposite 
bank.  The  tiiree  largest  rivers  on  the  left  side  are  tlie 
Atmlihl,  wliich  descends  from  the  Steigvr-Wald,  the  Nab, 
that  flows  from  the  Fichtel-Gehirgo  and  the  Regen  that 
has  its  source  in  the  Boelimer-Wald-  Tlie  rivers^  like  the 
mountains  on  the  right  bank,  are  more  important;  the 
largest  are  the  Iller*  the  Lech,  tfie  Isar  and  the  Inn; 
they  rise  from  the  Alps.  The  principal  declivities  in  the 
basin  incline  to  the  north  east;  the  diUVrent  mountains 
enclose  wide  valleys  or  low  and  humid  plains,  Tlie  most 
extensive  of  these  phiins,  or  the  one  between  Ralishon 
and  Osterhofen,  may  be  about  forty-five  miles  in  length* 
and  nearly  as  many  in  breadth. 

Thus,  tire  basin  of  the  Danube  marks  distinctly  the  se- 
paration of  two  great  mountainous  ranges,  that  of  the  Alps 
on  the  south  of  the  rivcr^  and  the  Ilercynio- Carpathians 
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on  the  north,  a  separation  which  we  have  had  already  oc-    book 
casion  to  observe  in  the  chapter  on  the  physical  geography  oxxiii* 

of  Europe.    It  i^  unnecessary   to  mention  a  second  time 

the  height  of  tlie  Alpine  summits  whicli,  lil^e  the  Wartz* 
mann  and  the  Hochvogel,  rise  above  the  mountains  in  tho 
south  of  Bavaria  ;*  but  it  may  be  remarl^ed  that  the 
Bc£hmer-Wald  and  the  Fichtel-Gebirge  on  the  eastern 
limits,  Yuy  in  height  from  three  thousand  to  upwards  of 
ive  thousand  feetf 

The  general  arrangement  of  these  mountains  has  been  Mountain! 
described  in  a  former  chapter ;  hut  it  may  be  requisite  to    * 
give  a  more   minute  account  jot  the  Spessart,    Rhcene- 
Gebirge  and  Bmhmer-Wald  in  order  to  complete  the  phy- 
sical geography  of  Bavaria. 

The  chain  of  the  Spessart  commences  on  the  banks  of  Spenarf. 
the  Maine,  at  the  place  where  the  course  of  tlie  river  se- 
parates it  fi*om  the  chain  of  the  Oden-Wald.  Tiie  extre- 
mity on  the  side  of  the  Maine  bears  the  name  of  Engels- 
ber^;  it  inclines  to  the  north,  but  some  of  its  branches 
extend  to  the  south-west  or  south-east,  and  join  the  Rhcene- 
Oebirgei  different  streams,  most  of  which  are  tributary 
to  the  Maine,  descend  from  these  heights.  The  mean  ele- 
vation of  the-  €hain  may  be  about  thirteen  hundred  and 
thirty-six  feet ;  some  of  the  mountains,  however,  are  con- 
siderably higher;  the  Hohe-Wart  rises  to  the  height  of 
two  thonsand  feet,  and  the  Geyersberg  or  the  loftiest  in 
the  range,  to  two  tliousand  and  eighty. 

Volcanic  rocks  are  observed  in  the  Spessart,  but  tlie  most  Rockf. 
frequent  are  granite,  gneiss,  syenite  and  porphyry,  which 
wtnrrt  aa  a  support  for  sandstone,  ai^il  and  calcareous  rocks. 

*  Sm  Uie  Ubie  of  the  heights  of  the  difierent  European  mountaint. 

t  At  eeyertl  mountaint  have  .not  been  mentioned  in  the  general  tabtot  the 
beiglitiof  the  loftieet  tommits  may  be  now  stated.    We  adhere  to  the  measure- 

inU  af  Hasiel. . 

Hohe-Staufen  near  Reichen-Hall,  •  -  5,40S  feet. 

Orunlen  near  Sonlhofen,  ...  4,160 

OchsenKopfor  Ox'bHead,  (Fichtel-Gebirge,)  3,SM 

KoBSsein.  -  -  (Idem)  -  3,060 
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HOOK     Veins  of  copperp  cobalt  and  iron  arc  fuund  in  the  pninitivo 

Bxxiii.  but  ortener  in  tl»e  secondary  rocks*     As  to  the  form  of  the 

bills,  the  most  of  them  are  roundest  and  gentle  declivities 

^extend  to  a  considerable  distance;  it  is  only  in  tlie  neigh- 

Ibourhuod   of    AschatTenburg,    that  the   stranger  observead 

steeps  heights  and  pyramidical  suininits.'^ 

The  Rhcene-Gebirge  arc  more  extensive  than  the  Spea^^ 

ksart;  they  unite  on  the  west  with  tlie  chain  of  the  Vng 
berg,  and  on  the  ca^^t  with  the  Thuringer-Wald.  Thcii 
mean  elevation  exceeds  that  of  the  Spessart,  and  they  fur 
nish  two  feeders  to  the  Maine, — the  Sinn  and  the  Saalc 
Granite  rocks  rise  at  the  western  extremity,  sccondar| 
calcareous  rocks  rest  above  them  on  the  declivities,  and  ba4 
saltic  deposites  are  observed  in  different  directions. 

The  Fichtel-Gebirge,  wliicU  connect  the  Rhcene  nioun^.*^ 
tains  with  the  Hai!>mer-AVaId»  consist  chiefly  of  granite j 
^L  the  bigliest  point  in  the  range  is  the  summit  of  the  Ochsen^ 

^^^^kopi; 

^^^^■P*  Two  small  rivers  descend  from  tlio  Fichtcl-Gcbirge,  and 
^^^^^  form  tlie  Maine;  the  inhabitants  call  one  of  these  streams 
^H  the  White  Maine  ;  the  other  or  tlic  Red  Main  Hows  to  it 

^B  from  the  south.     The  bed  of  the  former   at  Culmhach  has 

^B  been  found  to  be  a  hitndred  and  thirty  six-feet  iiigher  than 

^B  the  bed  of  tlie   latter  at  Bayrcuth.     The  declivity  in  the 

^B  basin  of  the  Maine  from  east  to  west  or  from   Bayreuth  ta 

^m  Wurtzburg,  a  distance  of  nearly  sixty  miles,  is  upwards  of 

Wk.  six  hundred    feet.f 

r  WiM^'  The  chain  of  the  Btehmer-Wald  joins  the  FichtcKGew 
^m'  birgd;  it  commences  at   the  sources  of  the  Kger,  and  tcr^d 

V  minates  at  the  Moravian  mouiaains,  which  shall  afterwards^ 

be  more  fully  mentioned. 

tnjth,  ff jj^  BtEhmcr-Wald  may    be   about  two  hundred  milc9i( 

in   length;  its  breadth  on  the  north-uest  may  vary  lroia<^ 
*  See  ihfi  topographical  ossay  on  ib«  Speisarl  bj  M.  B«likuii  a  Germa 
work. 
i  See  the  asironf^mical  and  geographical  cwfefpaodeneo  oi  the  Buron 
T^ueh,    Voltime  XML 
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fifteen  to  twenty  near  the  centre,  and  from  twenty-four  book 
to  more  than  thirty  on  the  south.  It  rises  gradually  from  oxxiii. 
the  northern  extremity  to  the. neighbourhood  of  Waldmun- 
chen;  the  highest  point  is  situated  near  Swiesel,  and  the 
chain  becomes  gradually  lower,  until  it  unites  with  the 
Moravian  mountains.  The  most  elevated  summits  are  the 
Arber,  the  Rachel  and  the  Drcysel.*  The  range  is  very 
steep  on  the  side  of  Bavaria,  but  much  less  so  towards  Bo- 
hemia. Several  branches  connected  with  the  same  heights, 
extend  into  the  former  country,  the  most  important  are 
tbe  Greiner-Wald  and  the  Bayer- Wald;  the  first  rises 
near  Waldmunchen;  the  Regcn,  a  feeder  of  the  Da- 
nube descends  from  its  southern  declivities;  the  other  or 
the  Bayer- Wald  reaches  {;from  Mount  Rachel  to  Ratis- 
bbn,  and  separates  the  course  of  the  Danube  from  the 
Regen. 

The  last  is  not  the  only  river  that  has  its  source  in  the  other 
Bcehmer- Wald,  and  follows  tlie  declivities  in  the  basin  of"^^"' 
the  Danube.  The  Ilz  rises  from  the  base  of  mount  Rachel, 
and^several  streams  which  form  the  Nab,  flow  from  the 
same  range  and  the  (Fichtel-Gebirge.  The  lower  parts 
of  the  Bosbmer-Wald  are  composed  of  granite,  which 
supports  masses  of  gneiss  and  micaceous  schistus.  One  may 
observe  on  these  heights  deep  cavities  and  numerous 
marshes ;  the  summits  resemble  needles  or  pyramids,  and 
the  forests  on  the  southern  sides  afford  shelter  to  the  lynx 
and  the  bear. 

Two  distinct  geological  formations  are  separated  in  Ba-  Lands  on 
varia  by  the  course  of  the  Danube.    The  land  on  the  north  and  north 
of  the  river,  including  the  country  between  the  basin  of  the  ^J^^^^ 
Regnitz  and  the  Maine,  belongs  to  the  ancient  formation, 
it  contains  muschcl-kalk,  zechstein,  other  rocks  of  the  same 
sort,  as  well  as  quadersandstein  and  quartz.    The  vast  de- 
posites  that  extend  to  the  south,  from  the  lake  of  Constance 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Inn   and  the  Danube,  belong   to 
the  third  formation;  they  rest  on  more  ancient  rocks,  which 

*  The  last  moutain  may  bo  about  two  tboutaud  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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are  supported  on  the  granite  that  extends  from  tbe  chain  of 
the  Alps. 

The  alluvial  lands  on  the  north  of  the  river  arc  of  an 
earrter  formation  thnn  those  in  sotilhcni  Bavaria;  geologists 
have  discoTered  in  them  ttie  hones  of  the  animaln  that  inha- 
bited our  planet  at  a  time  when  iU  climate  and  produc- 
tions rendered  it  unfit  for  the  residence  of  roan.  The  fossil 
bones  of  the  tapir  and  rtiinoceros  have  been  found  in  the 
Talley  of  the  Regen ;  crocodiles  in  the  calcareous  schistus 
in  the  valley  <»f  the  Altmiihl ;  the  remains  of  elephants, 
^vhich  must  have  been  much  larger  than  any  that  cxi$»t  at 
present,  have  been  collected  near  Scliweinfurth  and  Arn- 
stein  in  the  valley  of  the  Maine*  Some  caverns  in  the  Stei- 
ger^Wald  are  filled  witti  the  bones  of  lions  and  hyenas.  The 
remains  of  animals  now  wholly  extinct  may  be  observed 
in  other  places;  in  short,  it  is  dilBcuIt  to  mention  a  more 
interesting  counti'y  than  Bavaria  to  those  who  arc  engaged 
in  the  most  attractive  department  of  natural  history. 

The  highest  and  most  southern  portion  of  Bavaria  is  ex* 
posed  to  the  influence  of  the  Alps.  The  lakes  are  numer* 
ous,  and  some  of  them  are  large;  thus,  besides  the  lake  of 
Constance,  a  very  small  part  of  which  is  situated  in  the 
kingdom,  eight  others  of  considerable  extent  might  be  men- 
tioned. The  greatest  arc  the  Ammer,  the  Wurm  and 
the  Chiem  ;  a  ri%er  of  the  same  name  issues  from  the  first, 
and  throws  itself  into  tfie  Isar.  The  AIz,  a  feeder  of  the 
Inn,  Oows  from  the  Cliiem.  The  others  that  may  be  enu- 
merated, are  the  Stalfc],  the  Kochel,  tlie  Walchen,  the 
Tegcrn,  and  the  Bartholomeus  or  royal  lake.  These  fakes, 
and  many  more  of  a  smaller  size,  are  not  without  their  va- 
lue to  the  inhabitants  ;  several  fisheries  have  been  establish- 
ed on  them,  and  a  lucrative  branch  of  industry  has  thus 
been  produced.* 


r 


*  The  followiiifi  according  to  ihc  most  auihenlic  niapi^  are  tho  dioionfiont 
of  Uicsc  liikei : — 

I^n^Oi.  MeBQ  Ereiidth* 

Miles.  M»Ic«. 

A  muter         .10  1  1-S 

Wurm  »         111-2  i£i-2 
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The  nnfit  frequented  mineral  springs  in  BaTaria  are    book  . 
those  at  Siechersreuth  in  the  picturesque  country  of  the  ^^uii. 

Hcbtel-Oebirge,  the  baths  of  Kissingen  situateflin  a  Tallejr  "" 

watered  by  the  Saale,  about  thirty-two  miles  distant  from  tprln^. 
Wnrtzburg;  the  others  in  the  same  part  of  the  country 
are  the  acidulated  and  ferruginous  sources  of  Bocklet  and 
Bntckenau.    Munich  is  supplied  with  mineral  water  from 
Hardecker  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom. 

.  The  climate  on  the  whole  is  temperate  and  salobpioos ;  climate. 
flie  elevation  of  the  soil,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mountains  occasion  however  considerable  modifications  in 
the  temperature.  The  winds  are  cold  in  the  countrito 
to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  the  winters  too  are  long  and 
severe;  but  that  region  is  the  highest  of  any  in  Bavariat 
and  the  most  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  eternal  gla- 
ciers on  the  Alps.  The  prevalence  of  the  north-east  winds 
renders  the  climate  cold  and  dry  throughout  the  Bcehraer? 
Wald.  Much  rain  falls  in  many  places  during  the  spring, 
and  tbo  heat  of  summer  is  sometimes  excessive  in  the 
valleys. 

Before  we  make  any  remarks  on  the  natural  productions,  Ancient 
agricultnraH^ealth  and  commerce  of  Bavaria,  it  may  be  as  inhabi- 
well  to  give  some  account  of  the  ancient  people,  who  oc-  ^"  * 
cupied  the  country.    It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  two 
BatloBS  that  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Da- 
nube.   The  Hertmmduri  possessed  the  lands  on  the  north 
of  the  river,  and  the  country  on  the  south  was  peopled  by 
the  FtadeKd.    The  Mmsci,  a  people  less  important  than 
either  of  the  two  former,  were  settled  in  the  country  that 
extends  from  the  declivities  of  the  Boehmer-Wald  or  Bo- 
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hemian  forest,*  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  from  the 
embouchure  of  the  Nab  to  that  of  the  IH. 

The  Herujuniluri,  says  Tacitus,  adored  Mars  and  Mer- 
cury j  they  were  often  engaged  in  contests  and  bloody 
wars  with  the  Cattif  their  northern  neiglihours.  Their 
enemies  were  devoted  to  tlie  gods,  aitd  if  I  hey  proved  vie- 
toriousj  all  the  vaii(|uislied,  men,  women  and  children, 
were  slaughtered  witliout  remorscf  The  same  people  yield- 
ed Iiowever  to  the  arms  of  tlie  Romaics,  and  became  their 
faithful  allies*  Thus  they  were  tlie  only  people  that  were 
permitted  to  travel  tlirough  the  neighbouring  colonies. 
While,  continues  the  historian,  other  nations  are  only  al- 
lowed to  see  our  arms  and  camps,  our  town  and  country 
houses  arc  open  to  the  Hermunduri.j: 

The  Narisci,  who  according  to  Tacitus,  inhabited  a 
country  in  the  neighbour  hood  of  the  last  people,  were  not 
inferior  to  tl»ein  in  bravery  and  courage.^ 

'the  ancients  have  left  us  but  little  inrormation  relative 
to  the  Narisci;  nothing  remarkable  concerning  them  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  or  Dion  Cassius;  it  may  however 
he  observed  that  the  first  writer  calls  them  the  Varidif  and 
the  second  the  JVarisi^* 

Tlie  Vindelici  were  scattered  over  the  country  which 
extends  from  the  lake  of  Constance  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Inn  and  the  Danube;  the  last  river  served  for  a  boundary. 
According  to  D'AnviUe,  the  Vindelici  were  so  called  from 
two  riverst  the  ancient  Vbtdo  or  the  modern  Wertach,  and 
the  ancient  Lictis  or  the  modern  Lech.y  As  they  were 
settled  on  the  banks  of  these  rivers  from  the  roost  remote 
antiquity,  such  an  etymology  does  not  appear  improbable. 
The  Vindelici  were  subject  to  the  Romans  who,  after  tlieir 


*  Piolemy,  liber  If ♦  dt'ap*  If.     Strabcj  caUs  the  fame  fortlt  Syha  GalftiiL. 
t  Tacitus,  Aiin;i^  biKik  XHt.  sect.  57, 

I  TaciUiB  lie  Murilms  Gernmrmrvmi  sect,  42. 
4  Tacitufi  i\i!  Moribu£  Gfirinaiiuruin,  sect,  41, 

II  Geograpbie  anclcnno,  tome  I*  pngc  47. 
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Babjogation,  called  the  country  Vinddida  ;  it  was  at  a  later    book 
period  joined  to  Rhetia,  Cprcroinda  RhsetiaJ,  where  several  cxxiii. 
Roman  colonies  were  settled.  

The  most  important  of  these  settlements  appears  to  have  ^^"^^* 
been  the  Jugusta  Vindelicorum  or  the  present  Augsburg^ 
which  according  to  different  documents  formed  Oppidum 
AtgusH,  or  the  town  of  Augustus.  Oambodunum^  another 
place  of  some  consequence,  was  probably  built  on  the  site  of 
Kemptcn.  RatisboA  on  the  Danube,  or  Regensberg  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  was  the  ancient  Reginaf  a  name  derived 
AtHn  the  Regen,  at  the  confluence  of  which  it  stands. 
Passanwas  the  {ormer  Batava-Castr a  ;  Neu-Oetting  near 
Muldorf  seems  to  have  been  the  Pons  (Eni,  at  all  events 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  way  are  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Bavaria  is  the  most  ancient  dutchy  in  Grermany ;  it  has  Bavarm 
retained  its  name,  title  and  even  part  of  its  constitution  ^'^^^  ^^ 
since  the  fifth  century.    The  Germans  call  it  Bayern,  a  ^s^^ 
name  which  has  probably  some  connexion   with  that  of 
Bo/iif  an  ancient  people,  who  were  driven  back  into  Bohe- 
mia by  the  Romans,  and  left  their  country  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century  along  with  the  barbarians  that  have 
been  denominated  Ostrogoths. 

Aldiger  or  Aldcgcr  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  Chiefs. 
chief  or  duke  of  Bavaria;  he  formed  the  design  in  com- 
mon with  other  German  princes,  of  accompanying  Clovis, 
and  sharing  his  conquests ;  but  after  the  victory  at  Tol- 
biaCy  Clevis  confined  the  Germans  within  their  former  li- 
mits, and  compelled  the  Bavarians  and  their  chief  to  ac- 
knowledge his  authority.  To  diminish  the  chances  of  a 
successful  revolt,  a  colony  of  Franks  was  settled  in  that 
part  of  Germany,  which  has  since  been  called  Franconia, 
and  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  were  made  tributary  to  its  sove- 
reigns. The  Bavarians  began  to  embrace  Christianity  in 
the  timeof  Theudo  the  Third,  the  grandson  of  Aldiger; 
they  submitted  to  the  kings  of  Austrasia,  after  the  vast 
monarchy  of  the  Franks  was  divided. 
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The  weakness  of  tlio  last  Merovingian  kings  enabled  the 
Bavarians  to  shake  off  the  yoke  ;  the  country  recovered  its 
freedom  about  the  year  786,  but  inucli  about  tiic  same 
time,  Thassilo,  a  Bavarian  duke  of  the  Agilolfingian  family, 
excited  a  rehellion  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  which 
was  not  quelled  until  Charlemagne  marched  against  him, 
and  forced  liitn  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty.  Thassilo 
having  revolted  a  second  time  in  the  following  year,  was 
citpd  before  the  diet  at  Ingdheim,  accused  of  high  treason^ 
and  condemned  to  death.  But  his  punishment  was  cum* 
muted  by  Charlemagne,  wlio  deprived  him  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  confined  him  first  in  the  abbey  of  Lauresheim, 
and  afterwards  in  the  monastery  of  Jumiege.  Thassilo, 
ulthough  a  weak  prince  became  an  excellent  monkf  and 
died  with  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity. 

Charlemagne  liaving  made  himself  master  of  Bavaria* 
divided  it  into  several  counties,  and  appointed  rulers  and 
princes  over  them.  The  government  of  the  same  country 
was  again  changed  after  the  division  of  the  monarchy  be- 
tween the  sons  of  Lewis,  sur named  the  German,  who  choso 
Ratisbon  for  tfie  place  of  his  residence*  The  dominions  of 
Lewis  were  Inherited  by  liis  children,  and  Carloman  be» 
came  king  of  Bavaria.  Arnoult  or  Arnold,  the  natural 
son  of  Carloman,  succeeded  his  father,  and  was  elected 
king  of  Germany. 

Luitpold  or  Leopold  was  probably  the  first  who  was 
named  Margrave  of  the  country  by  the  German  kings  in 
the  ninth  century.  The  dignity  of  count  or  duke  of  Bava- 
ria was  not  liereditary,  the  emperors  conferred  it  on  dif- 
ferent princes  until  ttie  tliirteenth  century;  at  that  time 
Lewis  the  Old,  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach,  duke  of  Lower 
Bavaria,  and  count  palatine  of  tlie  Khine,  left  two  sons, 
Rodolphus  and  Lewis,  who  were  the  founders  of  the  l^ala*^ 
line  or  Rodolpliine^  and  the  Bavarian  or  Ludovician  fami 
lies.  The  lineal  descendants  of  tlie  Ludovician  branch,^ 
retained  the  dutchy  of  Bavaria,  wliich  was  raised  into  an 
electorate   in   1G18,  it  became  extinct  in  the  year   UTTt 
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and  a  collateral  descendant  of  the  palatine  family  is  at  pre-    book 
sent  seated  on  the  throne  of  Bavaria.*'  cxxiit. 

The  soil  in  the  higher  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  pf  an  or-  "" 

dinary  quality,  but  the  plains  and  low  valleys  are  very  pro-  ^'''^' 
diictive.  The  lands  in  the  northern  districts  are  for  the 
roost  part  lights  the  soil  in  the  south  is  heavy  and  fruitful. 
The  Bavarian  government  has  encouraged  agriculture,  but 
it  may  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  overcome  the 
igiyorance  and  indolent  habits  of  the  peasantry^  which  are 
obstacles  to  every  sort  of  improvement. 

More  than  a  ihird  part  of  the  ground  on  the  Isar,  the  Agricui- 
lower  Danube  and  the  Regen,  is  still  uncultivated ;  with-  ^"'^' 
in  the  last  few  years,  marshes  have  been  drained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  government,  and  waste  lands  liave  been  rendered 
arable.  But  these  operations  are  attended  with  a  con- 
siderable outlay  of  capital,  their  accomplishment  is  thus 
retarded,  although  their  utility  has  been  always  ad- 
mitted. The  diBerences,  which  are  obvious  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  same  sort  of  land  in  a  country  under  the 
flame  government,  can  only  be  a  ttributed  to  the  knowledge  ^ 
or  ignorance  of  tlie  agriculturists.  A  more  improved  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  than  any  other  in  Bavaria,  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  circles  of  Rezat,  the  upper  Danube,  the  up- 
per and  lower  Maine ;  in  the  same  districts  too,  the  har- 
vests are  most  abundant.  The  products,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, are  not  so  great  as  in  lower  Saxony  and  Flanders ; 
still  the  inhabitants  arc  industrious  and  not  ignorant  of 
their  true  interests.  The  last  mentioned  districts  are  the 
wealthiest  in  Bavaria,  and  the  rich  harvests  that  are  reap- 
ed in  them  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  deficiency 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  circles  of  the  upper  and  lower  Maine,  yield  not 
only  different  kinds  of  grain,  but  wine  and  fruits.  Agri- 
culture, which  was  formerly  neglected  on  the  heights  of 
the  Spessart,  has  made  great  advances  of  late  years.    Po- 

*  See  Uisiorisch-Statistische  Uobenicht  eotimnitlicher  Provinzen  und  Bei- 
tan(hheile  des  Kcpiilgreiclis  Baiern,  by  J.  Mnrx,  baron  of  Lcichtenstera. 
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tatoes  and  lireaii  form  the  principal  fnod  of  tlic  inhabit- 
ants.     The  harvests  in  some  oUier  districts,  as  well  as  on  | 
these   mountaing,   hardly   suffice   for  the   consumption ;  it  I 
oughtt  however,  to  be  mentioned,  that  government  makes 
use  of  every  means  by  which  knowledge  can  be  diffusedj 
among  the  people,  and   the   Bavarians  may  ere  long  he 
sensible  that  the  dements  of  their  prosperity   depend 
the  cultivation  of  their  country. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  forms,  after  agriculture,  the  prtn*| 
cipal  source  of  territorial   wealthy  tlie  meadows  that  cx^l 
tend    along    the    banks    of    rivers    arc    well    adapted    foi 
this   ptirijose.     It   may   be   remarked,   that  in   Uioso   dis* 
tricts,  where  agriculture  has  arrived  at  a  certain  degr 
of  perrection,  care  has  been  taken  to  improve  tlie  diflcr-=^| 
ent  breeds.    Thus  it  appears   that  one  branch  of  indus-- 
try  cannot  be  established   witfmut  creating  another;  thoFj 
plan  of  arttfictal  irrigation  practised   with  so  much  suc- 
cess, not  only  in  the  circle  of  llezat,  but  in  the  upper  and 
lower  Maine,  has   produced   verdant  and   luxuriant  mq^^ 
dows,  in  which  numerous   flocks  and  Iierds  are  rattened«? 
It  must    be    admitted    tliat    the    breed    of   cattle    mi] 
be  still  much  improved^   for  it  is   obvious  that   little   at^ 
tention  has  liitherto  been  bestowed  by  the  Bavarians  on 
the  furm  and  jiroportions  of  tliese  animals.     If  the  01 
on  tlie  declivities  of  the  Alps  rival  in  symmetry  any  in  tba^l 
Swiss  Cantons,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  produce  of  the 
dairy,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  make  up  the  chief  wealtl 
of  the   people    in    the  lofty   country   that   extends   to   the 
south  of  Munich.     Many    goats  are  fed  in  the  same  dls*j 
tricts   and    in   most  of    the   mountains    which   bound  Ui©l 
kingdom. 

The  hog  is  fattened  in  almost  every  part  of  Bavaria, "j 
and  in  many  places,  the  Jlesh  of  that  animal  forms  the^ 
principal  sustenance  of  the  people. 

The  same  remarks  that  were  made  concerning  the  Ba*H 
varian  oxen,  are  still  more  applicable  to  the  horses,  the! 
inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  perhaps  more  careless  iai 
improving  the  breed  of  that  useful  animal.    The  number 
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of  horses  was  considerabljr  diminishec]  durmgthe  last  wars,     book 
and  it  lias   not  been  sufficiently  increased  since  the  peace*   cxxiii. 
Although  horses  are  seldom  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  ' 

it  must  nevertheless  be  confessed  tliat  government,  by 
neglecting  to  multiply  and  improve  them,  renders  itself 
in  tlio  event  of  a  war,   dependent  on  foreign  powers. 

The  landed  proprietors  pay  great  attention  to  their 
sheep ;  the  native  breed  has  been  crossed  with  the  Meri- 
nos, other  experiments  have  been  conducted  with  much 
sagacity  and  corresponding  success.  If  there  be  a  greater 
demand  for  the  cloth  and  woollen  manufactures  in  Bava* 
ria,  it  must  be  atlributed  to  these  causes* 

The  peasants  in  some  districts  have  found  It  profitable  b«m,  ' 
to  carry  on  a  trade  in  honey,  but  that  branch  of  rural 
economy  was  more  flourishing  than  at  present,  although 
the  use  of  wax  has  now  become  more  common.  The 
circles  of  the  Rczat  and  the  upper  Danube  are  most 
favourable  for  bees.  It  may,  on  the  whole,  be  concluded 
that  the  Bavarians  have  been  surpassed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries  in  two  important  branches  of  rural  in- 
dustry, in  rearing  cattle  and  other  domestic  afiimals,  and 
in  their  method  of  husbandry.  But  it  is  rather  to  the 
quality  than  quantity  of  live  stock  that  their  attention 
ought  to  be  directed,  for  it  appears  from  a  statistical  work 
published  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  proportion  of  cattle  to 
surface  was  as  one  for  esery  five  acres  of  land.  What  has 
been  stated  concerning  the  system  of  agriculture  may  now 
be  repeated  J  in  botli  cases  the  ignorance  and  oven  super- 
stition of  the  country  people  are  the  principal  obstacles  to 
improvement.  So  long  as  the  peasants  and  farmers,  ne- 
glecting the  best  means  of  curing  or  arresting  the  progress 
of  contagious  disorders  among  the  lower  animals,  lead 
their  diseased  llocks  to  distant  pilgrimages,  it  is  vain  to 
expect  any  amendment  in  wliatevcr  appertains  to  rural 
economy.* 

•  More  ibttii  yightcen  ihousaml  landed  proprietors,  fanners  and  p«aeatitf, 
w«nt  on  a  pllgriiiirigo  with  their  ilticks  lo  Greiftbach  in  1820,  nearly  thirty 
iliousAtid  pcrfofmcd  ihfi  farut:  joiurncy  in  th«  following  year.     St*    the  woik 
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The  art  of  gartlentng  ha^  matlo  some  advances  of  late 
years;  at  least  a  cnnsiilcrable  portion  of  ground  has  been 
laid  f)iit  in  nyrscrics  and  Uower  gardens,  but  It  ought  not 
to  be  inferred  that  borliculturo  has  arrived  at  the  same 
degree  of  perfection  which  it  has  attained  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  culture  of  vegetables  and  culinary  plants 
is  principally  confined  to  the  neighbourhootl  oX  Jarge 
towns* 

It  has  already  been  ohser%'ed  that  the  vine  is  cultivt 
cd  in  the  circles  of  the  Rezat  and  the  lower  Maine.  Th 
winea  of  Francmiia  arc  produced  in  the  last  departinent» 
and  the  best  vineyards  are  those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Leisto  not  fur  from  Steinberg,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Salecic 
and  Wurtzburg,  The  wines  next  to  them  in  repute  are 
those  of  Cahnutht  Eiwcilstadt,  Sommerach  and  Esclien- 
dorf,  and  also  tliose  produced  from  the  vineyards  on  the 
lako  of  Constance.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  culture 
of  the  vine  is  well  nndervStood  in  Bavaria. 

The  woods  and  forests  ai'e  committed  to  the  Bavarian 
government*  and  the  caro  of  them  furnishes  employment 
to  several  thousatid  imliviiluals.  The  most  ordinary  ti*ees 
arc  the  oak  and  the  beech  ;  the  first  grows  luxuriantly^ 
and  the  second  which  is  much  more  common,  reaches  in 
some  place*?  to  the  height  of  niorci  than  a  hundred  feet. 
The  birch,  the  ash,  and  several  coniferous  trees  have  been 
planted.  7'hc  most  extensive  forests  in  Bavaria  are  situat- 
ed on  the  Spessart,  tlie  Ithuine-Gebirge,  Zwienlcr,  Mitten» 
Kulwald^  Retzer,  Loi^nz,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kempten.  Their  superiiciat  extent  has  been  calculated  tci 
amount  to  five  millions  six  hundred  and  lift)' -nine  tljou- 
sand  acres.  It  is  sujtposed  that  they  occupy  a  twenty- 
ninth  part  of  alt  the  land  in  tiic  kingdom,  which  gives 
the   proportion  of  nearly  eight  acres  for  every  family.* 

The  ignorance  of  the  country   petiplc   is  not   the  only 


etHitled  Weber    den  Zustand  det   Kcenlgreichi  Baiern,  by  M*  Eudhord,  di- 
rector of  iha  Governineiu  of  Rfttlsbou^  lESSw 

*  St^e   ihe  work    of  M,   Ruclhart  ; — Uber   dcii  Zustand    dos   Ikcutiifrcich* 
Baioriu 
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barrier  to  the  measures  contemplated  by  goTemment  for    book 
advancing  the  welfare  of  the  state.    The  plans  proposed  cxxiii. 
by  goTcmment  have  been  counteracted  by  diflferent  feudal  — — 
institutions^  tithes,  baronial  rights,  the  privilege  of  hunt- 
ing, and  statute  labour  exacted  from  the  peasantry.    These 
and  other  customs  equally  antiquated,  have  hitherto  been 
maintained  by  those  \vhb  profit  by  them.    It  is  in  vain 
that  every  man  has  been  permitted  by  a  recent  law  to  use 
his  property  as  he  pleases,  so  long  as  feudal  burdens  con- 
tinue, 80  long  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
degraded  by  servile  offices,  land  must  be  almost  an  illusory     . 
possession.     The  freedom  of  agriculture  has  been  pro- 
claimed in  vain ;  if  the  woods  are  under  the  management 
of  persons  appointed  by  the  government,  if  the  culture  of 
the  vine  is  subject  to  regulations  that  emanate  from  tlie 
same  quarter,  if  the  nobles  are  permitted  to  examine  whe- 
ther the  lands  of  the  other  proprietors  are  well  or  ill  culti- 
vated, and  to  propose  alterations,  agriculture  is  still  in 
its  infancy. 

Many  changes  must  be  introduced  before  the  country 
can  be  Improved ;  the  land  must  be  more  equally  divided  ; 
waste  lands  and  part  of  the  forests,  for  they  are  too  ex- 
tensive, must  be  granted  to  those  who  undertake  to  bring 
them  into  cultivation;  nay,  the  new  proprietors  must  be 
exempt  from  every  tax  and  contribution  for  a  greater 
or  less  period  according  to  circumstances.  Many  of  the 
pastures  are  too  poor  to  be  of  much  use  in  fattening  cattle, 
premiums  miglit  therefore  be  given  to  the  proprietors  that 
are  willing  to  cultivate  them.  The  right  of  pasturing  on 
private  property  may  witli  advantage  be  abolished.  It 
might  be  wished  that  the  inhabitants  would  provide  the 
best  sort  of  food  for  tjieir  cattle,  and  prevent  them  from 
being  exposed  day  and  night  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  The  woods  in  the  fertile  meadows  are  so  much 
waste  land,  but  the  nobles  will  not  suffer  theiA  to  be  cut, 
because  they  serve  to  shelter  -game.  It  was  unwise  in  the 
legislature  to  fix  the  mtfumttm  of  landed  property  that  a 
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BOOR    man  can  possess;  it  was  still  more  so  to  hinder  any  onm 
from  building  a  house  on  his  land,   if  it  does  not  amount] 
to  a  certain  number  of  acres.     It  is  obvious  that  wl 
these  and  other  laws  are  enforced,  the  country   can  nevei 
be  in  such  a  state  of  prosperity  as  it  might  be  expected  to 
attain»  considering  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil.* 

Many  quarries  containing  different  kinds  of  stone^  ar 
worked  in  the  country;  the  other  mineral  substances  ar 
coal,  lead  and  coppert  but  all  these  arc  of  little  value*  if 
compared  witli  tlie  products  of  the  salt  and  iron  mines. 
The  most  abundant  saline  springs  arc  situated  in  the_^ 
circle  of  the  Isar  near  Rcichenlially  Traunstein  and  Re 
scnbeim;  they  yield  annually  about  four  hundred  thou- 
sand quititals  of  salt;  the  mine  at  Berschtesgaden  furnishes^ 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  another  near  Orb 
twenty-four  thousand,  and  a  third  at  Rissingen,  upwards 
of  sixteen  thousand ;  but  in  order  to  supply  the  w  ants  of 
the  population,  government  in  consequence  of  a  special 
treaty  receives  every  year  from  Hall  two  hundred 
sixty  thousand  hundredweights  of  salt,  which,  after  tha 
necessary  process  of  puriO cation,  is  reduced  to  a  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand. 

The  iron  mines,  in  the  territory  of  Amberg  yield  froB 
forty  to  fifty  thousand  hundredweights;  those  in  the  cir^ 
cle  of  the  Upper  Maine  from  eighty  to  ninety  ttiuusand 
and  others  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar  on  the  heights  o| 
Kressen,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand ;  the  pro 
duce  of  all  the  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  country  may  bo^ 
equal  to  thirty  thousand,  so  that  tlie  wlkole  produce^ 
throughout  the  kingdom  amounts  to  three  hundred  thou«4| 
sand  quintals.  The  circle  of  the  Upper  Maine  is  the  only  - 
one  in  Bavaria  Proper  in  whicli  coal  is  worked,  but  tho^| 
quantity  obtained  does  not  exceed  300,000  quintals  or  not 

*  See  the  tetter  addreited  to  tlie  provincial  afsembly  on  tlje  Iaws  reUlive  la 
Agriculture,  by  M.  de  Hazzi. 
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■W0  than  a  third  of  what  is  extracted  from  the  circle  of   book 
the  Rhine.  cxxiii. 

Different  branches  of  industry  are  still  in  a  less  adran- 

ced  state  than  agriculture ;  there  are  however  sixteen  iron  ^"^"^^'y* 
worltSf  several  wire  manufactures,  and  two  of  fire  arms. 
The  moderate  degree  of  perfection  to  which  some  of  the 
arts  have  attained,  has  been  partly  the  effect  of  rewards 
and  encouragements  given  by  government  Coarse  linen 
can  only  be  manufactured  in  the  country,  all  the  fine  linens 
are  imported.  The  same  may  be  said  of  woollen  stuffs 
and  different  kinds  of  cloth,  they  form  a  considerable 
branch  at  importation.  Cottons  and  hats  are  manufac- 
tured in  different  parts  of  Bavaria. 

It  may  be  allowed  that  in  some  articles,  the  Bavarians 
have  acquired  a  decided  superiority  over  their  neigh- 
bonrs;  thus  the  different  kinds  of  leather  which  they 
manufacture,  are  exported,  and  Saxony  is  supplied  with 
paper  from  the  same  country.  The  musical,  surgical  and 
mathematical  instruments  made  at  Munich,  are  sold  in 
many  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  playing  cards^of  Nu- 
remberg are  exported  into  different  countries  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  glass,  porcelain  and  earthen  works 
in  the  kingdom,  suffice  for  tlie  supply  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  number  of  cambric  and  lace  manufactures  is  too  in- 
significant to  require  notice.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned 
that  the  administration,  anxious  to  corredt  gradually  all  the 
abuses  connected  with  the  ancient  government  encouraged 
industry  by  abolishing  in  182T  the  offices  of  wardens  and 
masters  in  the  different  corporations. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  already  said  that  the  Commerce. 
commerce  of  Bavaria  cannot  be  very  important.    Fortu- 
nately for  the  country,  its  situation  enables  the  inhabitants 
to  communicate  with  different  states,  and  by  this  means 
puts  them  in  possession  of  a  considerable  carrying  trade. 

Tliere  is  only  one  navigable  canal  in    the  kingdom,  and  • 
it  serves  to  unite  the  Rhine  with  the  plains  of  Franconia. 
Another  canal,  which  was  begun  by  Charlemagne,  in  or- 
der to  form  a  communication  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
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Danube*  and  wliicli  has  since  been  recommenced  at  differ- 
ent times,  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  finislied.  Commercial 
transactions  are  facilitated  by  tbo  course  of  the  principal 
rivers,  such  as  the  Danube,  tlte  Rhine^  the  Maine*  the 
Lcgnrtz»  the  Inn  and  the  Salzach,  by  numerous  and  well 
,]&epC  roadsy  that  C3t tended  in  1812  to  the  distance  of 
inore  than  a  thousand  and  eiglity  German  miles^  or  nearly 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  English  miles,  and 
lastly  by  the  posts  which  although  expensive,  ai-e  very 
expeditious. 

The  corn  trade  was  in  a  flourish! ug  state  a  few  years 
ago,  it  has  since  been  destroyed  by  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  it  by  government.  It  may  excite  surprise  that 
so  few  statesmen  arc  acquainted  with  the  most  elementary 
truths  of  political  economy.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
vulgar  confound  corn  mercliants  with  furestallers,  eager 
only  to  occasion  famine  or  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  people,  but  it  is  painful  to  confess  that 
the  same  prejudices  are  common  to  them  with  men  called 
to  the  government  of  kingdoms.  It  might  almost  be  in- 
ferred that  Smith,  Condi] lac.  Say  and  other  grc^at  eco- 
nomists bad  w  ritten  in  vain,  if  such  men  are  ignorant  that 
products  of  every  kind  belong  to  commerce,  and  that  com- 
merce must  be  free  in  order  to  bo  advantageous  to  the 
community. 

The  Bavarian  ministers  have  at  last  begun  to  encour- 
age inland  navigation,  vessels  constructed  at  the  expense 
of  tlie  state,  now  sail  on  the  Danube;  the  example  of  go- 
vernment will  without  doubt  be  imitated  by  cafutaliHts; 
the  Isar  and  the  Alaine  covered  vvilli  vessels  of  the  same 
sort,  or  with  steatn  boats,  may  facilitate  the  trafHport  of 
agricultural  ]>roducts,  which  under  a  better  system  might 
form  the  principal  wealth  of  the  country.* 

Less  accurate  information  has  been  obtained  concern* 
ing  the  population  of  Bavaria,  than  any  other  state  in 
Germany  j  it  appears  however  that  a  census  was  made  in 


•  Soe  Wocheiibliitt  dcs  Luti(lw,  Vcreifif  in  Buern,  18t3^ 
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1822,  and  according  to  it»  tlic  number  of  inhabitants  book 
amounted  to  3,566,300,  M.  Hasscl  cannot  be  supposed  c-^xiil 
ignoratit  of  that  census,  still  in  hh  statistical  tables  of  the 
same  year,  he  estimates  the  pojiulation  at  3,630,800.* 
An  author,  well  known  for  liis  accuracy,  has  concluded 
feom  jicw  data  and  other  calculations  that  tlic  number  in 
1827  was  equal  to  3,940,000,]  If  thcso  different  results 
be  correct,  the  population  in  Bavaria  must  increase  in  a 
very  rapid  progression,  for  the  difference  in  five  years  ex- 
ceeds 350,000  individuals. 

The  inhabitants  in  the  circles  of  the  Rhine  are  inclnd-  Religion* 
ed    in  the  numbers  that  have    been  now   stated ;  but  tha 
population  of  Bavaria  proper,  amounted   probably  in  1827 
to  3,510,000  individualsj  and  at.  least  four-fifths  of  them 
were  catholics. 

The  tables  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  are  so  full  as  to 
render  further  details  unnecessary :  ^one  observation  may 
however  be  made,  and  it  is  tliat  no  civil  restrictions  on 
account  of  religion,  are  imposed  on  tlic  people  in  Bavaria. 
Catholics,  calvinists  and  lutherans  enjoy  the  same  rights ; 
government  never  interferes  in  f[uestions  connected  with 
the  forms  of  worship  or  the  religious  opinions  of  the  different 
sects.  According  to  tlie  last  concordate,  the  kingdom  is 
divided  into  two  archhi^hopricks,  the  one  at  Munich,  the 
other  at  Bamberg,  and  into  six  diocesscs,  those  at  Passau, 
Ratisbon,  Augsburg,  and  tfie  suffi'agan  diocesses  of  Eich- 
stedt,  Wurtzburg  and  Speycr.  The  protestants  acknow- 
ledge the  general  consistory  at  Munich,  as  their  highest 
ecclesiastical  court;  and  the  Israelites  are  under  the  au- 
thority of  their  rabbis,  whoso  nomination  must  be  ap- 
proved by  government. 

The  Bavai'ians  have  retained  some  characteristic  traits  ini,abi*^ 
of  the   different  peoide    from    \vl»om   tlicy    are   descended.  '*flts* 
The  inhabitants  of  ancient  Swabia  are  sober,  but  igno- 
rant and    superstitious;    the    Franks    or    the    people    of 

*  St4itisiischer  fJmrisi  der  sremtntlkhen  Curopisiacheti,  etCt,  1S25.> 
t  Balance  politique  du  globei  M.  Adrian  Balbi. 
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BOOK  ancient  Franconiaj  are  lively,  cunning  and  enterprising; 
txiif.  tho  Bavarians  proper,  sprung  from  a  mixed  race^ — tlio 
Jlnddici  and  the  Boii^  are  grave,  loyaU  raithful  to  their 
engagements,  constant  in  their  affections,  attached  to  tho 
ceremonies  rather  than  the  duties  of  religion,  ready  tail 
make  any  sacrifice,  if  the  priest  commands  it  in  the  namd^ 
of  tlie  Divinity- 

Thc  state  of  society  is  not  so  unexceptionable  as  miglit' 
be  imagined ;  the  vices  in  the  great  towns  are  but  too 
evident,  they  may  be  easily  accounted  for;  but  the  num- 
ber of  natural  children  in  the  rural  and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts«  announces  a  degree  of  corruption,  that  may  perhaps 
be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants. 
Eaucation.  Government  convinced  of  that  important  trntfu  has  at 
lengtfi  made  some  attempts  to  provide  for  tlie  instruction 
of  the  people.  A  school  lias  been  established  in  every 
parish;  the  time  may  come  wlien  there  will  l>c  one  in 
every  village,  when  tho  inliabitiiuts  of  the  hamtets  may 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  education.  The  higher 
orders  of  society  possess  greater  advantages  in  this  respect ; 
lyceiiras,  colleges  and  universities  have  been  instituted  iti 
several  towns,  but  their  number  is  not  BuHlcient  for  the 
wants  of  the  middling  classes,  which  in  Bavaria  may  rank 
among  the  most  eulightcncd  in  Europe. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  character  and  education  of 
the  Bavarians,  leads  us  naturally  to  ccmsider  their  govern- 
ment, for  it  is  found  that  knowledge  may  be  most  easily 
diffused  among  tlie  people  nnder  constitutional  govern- 
ments. According  to  tlic  act  passed  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  May  IBIB,  Bavaria  forms  an  indivisible  kingdom;  the 
domains  of  the  state  cannot  be  alienated,  the  crown  19  he- 
reditary, and  the  person  of  tho  king  inviolable.  Tfiere  is 
no  civil  list,  the  king  determines  tlie  expenses  of  his  house- 
hold, and  the  princes  receive  for  their  appanage  a  sum  that 
has  not  fiitherto  exceeded  150,000  florins*  The  revenue 
of  the  queen  motFier  has  been  fixed  at  two  hundred  tliou- 
sand,  and  each  princess  receives  a  hundred  thousand  for 
her  dowry- 
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The  general  assembly  of  the  states  is  made  up  of  two  book 
chambers.  The  princes  of  the  rojal  family,  the  great  offi-  cxxiii. 
cers  of  state,  the  two  archbishops,  some  of  the  nobles,  a 
bishop  nominated  by  the  king,  and  the  president  of  the 
protestant  consistory,  are  members  of  the  upper  chamber. 
The  king  has  it  besides  in  his  power  to  appoint  hereditary 
members  or  members  for  life;  the  number  of  the  latter 
cannot  exceed  a  third  of  the  former.  The  chamber  of 
representatives  consists  of  a  Iiundred  and  fifteen  deputies; 
fourteen  are  chosen  by  the  nobles,  as  many  by  the  clergy, 
twenty-eight  by  the  burgesses,  and  fifty-six  by  the  landed 
proprietors ;  the  universities  appoint  the  remaining  three, 
who  must  belong  to  the  catholic,  lutheran  or  calvinistic 
communions,  they  cannot  be  elected  before  the  age  of  thirty. 
The  proportion  between  the  number  of  representatives  to 
families,  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  seven 
thousand  :  the  members  are  chosen  every  six  years.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  the  mi. 
nistry  consists  of  five  members.  According  to  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  constitution,  no  one  can  be  imprisoned 
or  condemned  but  by  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  all  the  citi- 
zens are  eligible  to  the  different  offices  of  state,  and  all  are 
obliged  to  enter  the  military  service."^ 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  merits 
or  imperfections  of  the  constitution,  since  at  the  time  it  was 
enacted,  the  necessity  of  some  modifications  was  acknow- 
ledged. While  some  writers  hailed  it  as  the  dawn  of  free- 
dom in  Bavaria,  others  considered  it  very  imperfect  **  The 
Bavarians,"  says  M.  Hazzi,t  **  can  derive  but  little  advan- 
tage from  the  abolition  of  personal  slavery,  while  a  magi- 
strate, in  the  plenitude  of  his  authority  or  caprice,  can  inflict 
corporeal  punishment  on  the  burgesses  and  peasants,  and 
while  an  officer  can  degrade  his  soldiers  in  the  same  man- 

*  See  Haisers  geography. 

t  See  his  work  entitled  Ueber  die  Standpuncte  der  Baierischen  Verfattmegt- 
Urkunde  Ton,  1818.  See  also  the  Bulletin  Universal  det  Scieocei  et  de  V  In- 
dustrie, McUon  des  sciences  geograpbiques.    First  Part,  1825. 
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neiv     The  condition  uf  tlie  luisbandmen  can  never  Uc  im» 
pntvedV  Hn  lurii;  as  labour,  diflrcrcrit  services  and  every  sort 
of  feudal  burden  are  imposed  on  tlietu.     It  is  of  little  use 
that   a   vague   law    entitles   any   individual    to    purchase 
exemption    from   such    liardsbips*    since   tliero    is   no    law 
by    whicli    tire     jmrchase-money    has    been     lixed.     Reli- 
gious  liberty    has   been   declared   a    fundamental   princi- 
ple of  tlic   coustitution,    but    the   Mcnnonites,  MoravianSf. 
Anabaptists*  Jews;  all   tb*i.se<   in  short,    who   are    neither 
catholics,  calvinists   nor   lutlierans,   are    deprived    of  po-v 
lltical   privileges,     A  Bavarian  is  not  permitted  to  migrator] 
without  tlic  consent  of  government,  and  tlien    it   must  be-^ 
to  one  of  the   confederated  states,  if  Ire  does  so  of  his  own 
accord  liis  |»roperty  may  be  confiscated/' 

The    king   is   great    master   of  five    orders   of  knight-*^ 
hood;  they   arc  the  order  of  Saitit  Hubert,  those  of  Saint. 
George    and    Saint  Micliael,  the    military   order  of  Miix-. 
JoscitIi,  and  tlic  civil  order  of  Merit.  tl 

The  Bavarian  army  corresponds  with  the  rank  whicli  i 
the  state  holds  in  the  Germanic  confederation-  The  con« 
scription  still  exists,  and  the  military  force  in  the  kingdoim 
consists  of  fifty- four  tliousand  men,  and  a  numerous  ^re*^ 
serve.  The  contingent  to  the  confederation  has  been  fixedj 
at  thirty-five  thousand ;  tiic  period  of  military  service  is  ( 
limited  to  five  years.  The  troops  for  the  protection 
the  country  are  trained  after  the  manner  of  the  French! 
gendarmes.  A  mititary  establiisihmeiit  so  disproportionatoJ 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  can  only  be  maintained  dur*^ 
ing  war  by  measures  so  severe  as  might  appear  almost  in-^ 
supportabte.  Every  strong  man  must  enter  the  army,^ 
either  into  the  active  service  or  I  lie  reserve. 
Fuiaiice,  i^},o  revenue    of   Bavaria    may   amount    to    35,000,0UO.| 

floriuB,  and  the  nati(»nal  debt  to  110,000,000*^  Tlicso  re-i 
suits  ai*c  not  satisfactory,  but  what  has  been  lately  gained  { 
by  economy  and  retrenchments  not  only  in  the  expendi-( 
lure  of  the  state  but  of  the  court,  cannot   fail  to  ioiprovQj 
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*  Si»6  for  lUm  budget  of  IB30,  Allgeui.  Juitli  Kuner,  Su,  1925, 
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the  finances  of  the  kingdnm.     The  pnimises  of  govern-     book  1 
mentj  which  have  been  partially  realizctJ,  may  be  consider-  cxxiii. 
ed  a  pledge  that  others  made  from  the  throne  at  tlie  open-  " 
ing  of  the  session  in  1828  will  also  be  fulhlled-     The  so- 
vereign  has   i>ublicly   declared   his   intention  to   estahlisli 
provincial  coimcila,  to  render  the  administration  of  justice 
less  expensive,  to  divide  the  taxes  and  imijosts  more  uni- 
formly, to  enter  into  commercial  treaties  with  neighbour- 
ing nations,  to  inform  the  public  througli  the  journals  of 
the  debates  and  proceedingf*    in  the  difteretjt  courts,  and 
lastly,  to  introduce  a  new  ]>enal  code  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent wants  of  society.     Such  resolutions  arc  tlie  best  gua* 
ranty  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  kingdom* 

Eavaria  is  divided  into  eiglit  circles,  namely,  those  of  DiniioDi 
the  Isar,  the  Lower  Danube,  the  Regen,  tlie  Upper 
Maine,  the  Rezat,  the  Upper  Danube,  the  Lower  Maine 
and  the  Rhine.  The  last  circle  shall  be  described  sepa- 
rately, it  forms  no  part  of  Bavaria  Proper^  The  capital  of 
the  Isar  or  the  Iser,  is  also  tlie  capital  of  the  kingdom, 

Munich  rises  on  an  extensive  plain  between  the  heights  Munkh, 
on  the  Isar  and  the  Gal  gen.  It  may  occupy  nearly  the 
same  extent  of  ground  as  Vienna,  if  the  suburbs  of  tiie  last 
town  be  not  taken  into  account.  It  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Germany,  it  stands  on  the  Isar^ 
at  lite  height  of  more  than  nineteen  Iiundred  feet  above 
the  le%*el  of  the  sea.  It  cannot  be  called  a  regularly  built 
town,  modern  lionses  arc  placed  near  edifices-  which  have 
stood  for  more  than  four  hundred  years;  hut  it  must  bo 
admitted  however  that  several  streets  are  straiglit,  broad 
and  well  paved.  The  nuraLer  of  bouses  amounts  to 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  the  popula- 
tion to  sixty-five  thousand  individuals.  The  squares  or 
places  as  the  inhabitants  call  them,  contribute  chielly  to  the 
embellishment  of  the  town;  the  most  remarkable  are  those 
of  Max-Joseph,  Anger,  Arms  and  Maximilian.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  arc  the  palaces  of  Max  and  William,  the 
house  in  wlitch  the  chambers  meet,  another  that  serves  as 
a  residence  for  the  minister  of  the  interior,  the  town-house, 
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tlic  new  mint,  the  two  principal  tlicatres,  and  the  academy 
of  sciencesj  rormerly  the  coUege  of  the  JcAults,  the  finest 
■  of  any  tliat  t!»c  order  possesstd  in  Europe, 

The  royal  palace  may  be  styled  a  model  of  architecture  j 
it  was  a  common  sa^'ing  in  former  timest  owing  perhaps  to 
the  magnificence,  as  well  as  tlie  great  size  of  tlie  interior, 
that  all  the  kings  in  ChristeTidoiu  miglit  reside  in  the  pa- 
lace at  Munich.  Many  valuable  curiosities  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  court  chapel,  among  otliers  a  painting  by  Michael 
Angehj,  the  small  altar  at  which  Mary  Stuart  performed 
her  devotions,  when  in  confincmcnt»  a  reliipiary  adofned 
with  ancient  cameoa,  a  pearl  of  the  greatest  beauty,  known 
in  Europe  by  the  name  of  the  palatine  pearl,  and  lastly  a 
piece  of  native  gold,  weighing  mure  tiian  twenty- two 
pounds.  There  are  several  coJlcrtlons  in  the  royal  palace, 
une  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  miniatures,  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  worth  more  than  30,000f. ;  it  may  ba 
added  too  that  some  paintings  by  tiie  greatciit  masters  are^ 
to  he  seen  in  the  Maximilian  gallery. 

It  may  be  Kufitcient  to  menlii»n  one  of  the  twenty-two 
churclics,  that  of  St*  Mary,  formerly  Frauen-ICirche  or 
the  church  of  women;  not  fewer  than  thirty  altars  are 
contained  in  it;  its  firtcst  ornaments  are  several  valuable 
paintings  and  a  mausoleum  of  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bava- 
ria, The  two  turrets  of  the  same  building  rise  to  the 
height  of  three  hundred  ami  thirty  feet  abr^ve  the  ground | 
it  may  be  easily  inferred  that  they  command  an  extensive 
view,  hence  most  strangers  who  visit  the  town,  ascend 
them. 

The  public  collections  of  Munich  are  highly  valuable; 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  paintings  by  celebrated  mas- 
ters are  contained  in  the  royal  academy,  and  lliere  is  a  iini 
collection  of  drawings  and  mosaics  in  the  ancient  convc 
of  the  Thcatines.  The  number  of  volumes  ill  the  ruyal 
library  exceeds  four  hundred  thousand,  and  amongst  them 
are  eight  thousand  five  hundred  manuscripts,  and  mora 
than  twenty  thousand  volumes,  published  when  the  art  of 
printing  was  still  in  its  infancy.     Que  of  then]  is  a  bible  by 
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Guttenb^rg  Faust,  printed  in  the  year  1450.    More  than    Booi: 
a  hundred   thousand   Greek   and  Roman  g^old  coins  form  cxxiii. 
part  of  a  collection  of  medals ;  the  museum  of  natural  his-  — — - 
tory,  the  obaenratory,  the  scliools  of  chemistry  ahd  anato- 
my contain  whatever  is  useful  in  such  institutions. 

A  royal  institute  consists  of  different  schools,  one  of  pbi-  Places  of 
loMphy,  another  of  medicine  and  surgery ;  a  third  of  the  ^  "^^^'°"' 
Teterinary  art,  and  a  fourth,  which  is  set  apart  for  the 
poor  students  from  all  the  towns  in  the  kingdom.  The 
other  public  seminaries  are  those  of  the  cadets  and  pages 
of  the  king,  the  Maximilian  boarding  schools  for  the 
daughters  of  the  nobles,  and  different  elementary  and  gra- 
tuitous schools.  , 

It  might  be  easy  t()  enumerate  several  establishments  Charitable 
for  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  hospitals  for  the  old  of '""**"''°°"- 
both  sexes,  others  for  orphans,  foundlings  and  lunatics. 
It  may  be  remarked  too  that  most  of  these  establish- 
ments were  founded  by  pious  and  philanthropic  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  ;  some  have  existed  for  more  than 
four  hiindred  years,  and  since  that  period,  virtuous 
citizensy  guided  by  the  purest  philanthropy,  have  used 
their  utmost  efforts  to  mitigate  wretchedness  and  misfor- 
tune, without  being  in  any  way  assisted  or  encouraged  by 
government.  Now,  that  their  example  is  followed  by  the 
state,  the  means  of  relief  are  greater,  the  repression  of 
mendicity  more  effectual;  indeed  travellers  have  declared 
that  fewer  mendicants  are  to  be  seen  in  Munich  .than 
in  any  other  town  of  the  same  size  in  Germany.  It 
rarely  happens  that  the  children  of  the  lower  orders  ac- 
custom themselves  early  to  indolence,  by  depending  for  a 
snbsistence  on  the  alms,  which  their  importunity  extorts. 
The  children,  who  are  found  begging  in  the  towns  or  in 
the  country,  are  removed  from  that  degrading  state, — the 
source  of  so  many  vices — and  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, until  they  are  able  to  support  themselves  by  their 
labour. 

Houses  of  correction  have  been  built  for  the  confine- 
ment of  vagrants ;  in  short,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  termi- 


BOOK  nate  the  account  or  the  charitable  institutions  in  the  capi- 
tal* hy  Btating  that  the  plan  proposeil  by  Count  Rumford^ 
an  indivitJual  to  whom  humanity  19  so  inucli  indebted,  has 
been  realized  at  Munich.  Food  is  gratuitously  provided 
to  six  huudred  peraonR,  iii  an  edifice  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose* A  secret  passage  leads  to  tlie  interior  of  the  build- 
ing 5  those  who  wish  to  conceal  tlieir  poverty  from  their 
fellow-citizens  enter  it,  and  receive,  without  being  seen,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  wliolesome  provisions.  It  lias  been 
affirmed  that  respectable  individuals,  victims  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  are  thus  better  enabled  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  poverty. 

Academies.  Tlie  two  niost  Celebrated  academics  at  Munich,  are 
those  of  the  arts  and  sciences*  The  latter  is  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  first  or  that  of  philology  and  philosophy, 
consists  of  six  menihers ;  the  second  or  the  physical  and 
fiiatheniatical  is  made  up  of  tliirtcen,  and  the  historical  of 
eight.  Every  class  has  its  secretary  and  honorary  members. 
The  king  is  the  patron,  and  there  is  besides  a  general  sc-  ' 
cretary  of  tlic  wliole  academy.  A  director,  a  secretary, 
eight  ordinary,  thirty  honorary  and  forty  corresponding 
members  form  the  academy  of  arts. 

Trade.  Tfie  residence  of  the  court  at  Munich  is  the   means  of 

^  furnisliing    employment  to   many   inhabitants;  others   are 

provided  for  by  government  ollices.  The  manufactures 
of  the  town,  are  cloth,  leather,  ha  id  ware  goods,  jewellery 
aud  ta]»cstry,  which  has  been  considered  little  inferior  to 
that  of  Gobelins.  Although  there  are  several  fairs  every 
year,  and  corn  markets  every  week,  the  trade  of  Muntcli 
has  not  risen  into  much  importance.  The  castle  of  Nim- 
phcnburg,  a  royal  residence  at  a  league  to  the  north-west 
of  the  capital,  is  built  after  the  model  of  the  one  at  Vcr 
saillest  and  the  grounds  are  laid  out  with  gi-cat  taste. 

Landshut.  Landshut  on  the  Isar,  is  after  Munich,  the  finest  town 
in  Bavaria  ;  its  name  signifies  the  hat  of  the  country;  and 
it  was  iu  the  feudal  times  a  place  of  protection  for  the 
people  against  the  exactions  of  the  barons.  It  stands  on 
the  declivity  of  a  bill,  which  commands  the  castle  of  Trau- 
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nitZy  built  by  the  ancient  dukes  of  Bavaria^  and'  since    book 
ciianged  into  an  observatory  to  which  a  botanical  garden  cxxiii. 
has  been   attached.      The  finest    buildings  in  liandshuty 
are  the  university,  attended  by  six  or  seven  hundred  stu- 
dents, the  exchequer,  the    townhouse    and   St    Martin's  , 
churchy  of  which  the  steeple  rises  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  above  the  ground.    The  places  of  charity  are 
two  hospitals  and  two  poor  houses. 

The  public  library  consists  of  a  hundred  thousand  vo-  Library, 
lumes.    A  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  another  of  ma-  |Jo|,g^^^c, 
thematical  and  philosophical  instruments,  and  a  museum 
of  mineralogy   belong  to  the  university.     A  theatre  of 
anatomy,  as  well  as  a  school  of  medicine  and  surgery  are 
open  to  those  who  study  the  medical  profession. 

The  town  possesses  little  or  no  trade ;  there  are  not  Trade,  po- 
more  than  five  manufactories,  and  none  of  them  are  of  any  p"^^^*°°- 
consequence.    It  was  probably  on  that  account  that  go- 
vernment determined  to  transfer  the  university  from  In- 
golstadt  to  Landshut    The  population  does  not  exceed 
eight  tliousand  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

Freysing,  situated  on  the  Isar,  at  an  equal  distance  from  Freysing. 
Munich  and  Landshut,  contains  a  castle,  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, a  normal  school,  and  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb;  it  is  peopled  by  three  thousand  six  hundred  in- 
dividuals. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  those  towns  which  are 
worthy  of  notice  from  their  importance,  the  recollections 
connected  with  them,  or  the  monuments  they  contain.  It 
ought  to  be  remarked  that  Bavaria  differs  from  the  petty 
principalities  that  have  been  described,  in  as  much  as  it 
contains  several  large  and  flourishing  cities;  as  to  tho 
towns  of  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants,  it  may  be 
best  to  add  a  list  of  them  with  their  population  to  the 
statistical  tables  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  principal  places  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar  have  been  passau. 
already   mentioned,  some  account  shall  now  \m  given  of 
tho  other  departments.     Passau  or  the  chief  town  in  the 
circle  of  tho  lower  Dapubc,  is  situated  in  a  very  romantic 
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country  at  t!ic  confluence  of  the  llS|  tlic  Inn  and  the  Ha- 
nube-     It  is  in  all  [irobahility  tlie  mmi  ancient  city  in  Ba* 
varia;  it  consists  of  four  quarttrs,  Pasfiuti  or  the  old  town,! 
rnutailt  on   the  right  bank  of  tfie  Inn,  iLstadt  on  the  right] 
bank  of   the  lis*  and  tlie  suburbs  of  Atigt-r,  defended  bW 
the  castles  of  Oberhaus  and  UnteHiaos,  and  also  by  eight'1 
forts,  formerly  known  by  the  naineH  of  eight  French  gcne-f 
rals*     The  suburbs  of  Instadt   and    llstadt   communtcat€ 
vriih   the   town    hy    bridges.     The   iirincijial    buildings 
Passan  are  an  archiepiscopal  palace,  a  large  cathedral  andl 
throe  parish  churclius,  one  of  whicli,  St*  Mary  of  the  Ca- 
puchins, u  as  famous  fur  its  miracles.     It  has  benides  two  | 
public  schools,  a  gymnasium,  an  infirm iiry,  an  orphan  lios-> 
pita  I,  and  five  others. 

Although  advantageously  situated  for  commerce*  it  pos-  | 
sesses  an  inconsiderable  trade,  which  consists  in  silk,  winej 
and  grain,     Tlie  town   is  on  the  whole  well  built,  and  tba  i 
population,  including  that  in  the  diflTereint  suburbs,  amounts 
to   ten   thousand    five    hundred    iuliabitants.     Passau   was 
the  place  where  CliarJes  the  Fifth,  and  Maurice  of  Saxony  J 
concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Reformation  was  confirm- 
ed  in    Germany,*    The  rural   palaces   of    Freudenheim»  | 
LoBwenliof  and  Eabengut  nro  situated  in  the  neighbour^* 
hood. 

Of  the  many  pearl  fisljcricJ5on  tbells,  some  arc  not  far  from  • 
Passau ;  tliese  pearls  are  produced  by  a  fresh  water  musclef 
the  JlijtuUus  inargarifefcr  of  Linna;us,     The  animal  having i 
no  means  of  resistance,  sayft  the  Swedish  naturalist,  forms* 
the  (learls  to  di-feud   itselF  against  the  attacks  of  a  formid- 
able enemy;  an  af|ualic  worm  perforates  its  shell  and  f€e^h 
iSn  it;  the  only  way  by  whicfi  it  can  escape,  after  an  opening 
hfts   been   made,  is  by   rilling  it  by   a    calcareous  secretion 
from    Its   body.     If  tire   secretion   be  ton  great,  it  forn^s   a 
tubercle  that  may  be  easily  detached  from  the  shell*     The 
finest  pearls  are  round  and  nf  a  white  colour, 

Stranbin^,  a  town  of  eight  thousand  inhabitants^  is  ad-  * 

f  See  SleiilaiiV  biityiy  nf  the  UrrnDiiniiuti. 
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Tantageonsly  situated  on  a  height  near  the  hanks  of  the  Da-  book 
nabe.  It  was  the  Gastra  Augusta  or  the  Romans;  it  cxxiii. 
carries  on  at  present  a  considerable  trade  in  earthen  ware; 
its  crucibles  are  exported  into  different  countries.  The 
principal  edifices  are  a  castle,  seven  churches,  one  of  them 
with  a  steeple  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  height,  four 
hospitals  and  a  townhouse.  The  places  of  education  are 
a  gymnasium  and  several  schools.  The  fine  abbey  of 
Ober-Altaich,  famous  for  its  valuable  library,  is  situated  in 
the  vicinity. 

The  burgh  of  Bodenmais  is  known  to  mineralogists  from  Boden- 
tlie  minerals  collected  in  the   neighbourhood,  and  to  land-  ^*^"* 
scape  painters  from  the  cataracts  on  the  Riss  and  the  Mos- 
bach.    The  importance  of  the  place  depends  on  its  mines 
and  vitriol  works;  the  latter  fiirnish  every  yeikr  a  supply 
of  nearly  two  thousand  quintals. 

Ratisbon,  the  chief  town  in  the  circle  of  Regen,  was  for-  Ratiaboo. 
nerly  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  and  the  residence  of  the  an- 
cient Gterman  kings  of  the  Carlovingian  race.  Having  been 
erected  Into  a  free  and  imperial  city  by  the  emperor  Frede- 
rick the  First,  it  was  afterwards  restored  to  Bavaria  in  the 
year  I486.  It  became  a  second  time  inde|>endent  in  1502, 
and  continued  so  until  the  year  1803.  Lastly,  when  the  great 
dutchy  of  Frankfort  was  founded,  it  and  its  territory  were 
included  in  the  dominions  of  Bavaria.  The  town  had 
been  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  diets  from  the  year  166S  to 
that  period.  Many  of  the  houses  were  built  with  wood, 
and  it  was  seven  times  almost  reduced  to  ashes  between  the 
years  891  and  1642.  Two  ecclesiastics  were  burnt  at  Ra- 
tisbon in  1418,  because  they  maintained  that  John  Hues 
had  been  unjustly  condemned  to  death  by  the  council  of 
Constance.  The  townsmen  recollected,  when  the  greater  part 
of  them  embraced  the  Augsburg  confession  in  1542,  that 
these  two  clergymen  had  been  the  victims  of  intolerance 
and  fanaticism.  A  famous  battle  between  the  French  and 
the  Austrians,  which  lasted  five  days,  and  in  which  Napo- 
leon received  a  slight  wound  on  the  heel,  was  fought  under 
its  walls  in  1809.    A  great  part  of  the  town  was  on  that 
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occasion  destroyed ;  a  hundred  and  tliii-ty-four  houses 
were  consumed,  and  the  loss  suHtained  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  one  mi  11  ion  five  hundred  thousand  florins. 

Tlie  same  town  is  called  Uegensbiirg  by  the  Germans, 
it  contains  26,000  inhabitants^  it  is  encimipassed  with  walls, 
but  not  defended  with  fottifications.  There  are  not  fewer 
than  twenty-eight  churches,  the  cathedral  or  the  finest  was 
finished  in  1400*  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  hospi* 
tals  and  different  seminaries  for  the  education  of  youth. 
Ttie  museuius  and  collections  are  worthy  of  an  important 
town;  it  possesses  a  valuable  gallery  of  paintings,  and  not 
less  valuable  libraries.  The  principal  buildings  are  tho 
castle,  the  townbouse  where  the  Germanic  diets  assembled^ 
and  a  bridge  of  fifteen  arches  across  the  Danube,  a  thou- 
sand and  nHiety-one  feet  in  length* 

A  monument  has  been  erected  in  honour  of  Kepler, 
wlio  died  in  the  town.  It  seems  as  if  the  contending  ar- 
mies had  spared  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  man,  who 
determined  the  revnlntions  and  orbits  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  it  was  fniished  in  1808,  and  received  no  injury  in 
the  following  year,  during  the  engagement  by  which  Ra* 
tjsbon  was  almost  destroyed*  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  but  rlean  and  well  paved.  The  houses  are 
very  higli,  and  built  in  the  German  style.  The  manufac- 
tures are  neither  numrnms  nor  important;  vessels  arc 
built  for  the.  navigation  of  the  river,  and  ttie  principal 
trade  consists  in  tlic  transport  of  goods. 

Ratisbon  was  the  birth  |)lace  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
the  natural  son  of  Cluirles  tf»e  Fiflli,  and  perl»ai)s  the  most 
extraordinary  general  that  ilmirislied  in  the  sixteenth  ren- 
tury;  he  gained  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  kept  the  Neilher- 
lands  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  w  as  at  last  poison- 
ed by  his  brother,  that  suspicious  tyrant  rhili[>  the  Second, 
who  feared  that  he  might  become  sovereign  of  Flanders. 

Stadt-am-IIoff  or  the  townt>f  the  court  may  be  consider- 
ed a  suburbs  of  Ratisbon,  as  it  is  only  separated  from  it  by  h 
bridge.     It  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  1809j  but  it  has  since 
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been  rebuilt  and  improved ;  the  population  amounts  to  ftf-     book 
teen  hundred  inhabitants.  cxxiii. 

Amberg  is  situated  about  twelve  leagues  to  the  north  of  ■ 

Ratisbon,  and  watered  by  the  Yils,  a  river  that  throws  it-  ^"'^^'S- 
self  into  the  Nab.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls^  and  flank* 
ed  bj  seventy  turrets ;  the  streets  are  straight,  broad  and 
well  built.  The  public  buildings  are  the  royal  castle,  the 
college,  the  arsenal,  and  townhouse, — a  Gothic  edifice.  It 
contains  ten  churches,  six  hospitals,  an  infirmary,  several 
seminaries,  a  normal  school  and  eight  tliousand  ^inhabitants. 
Sixty  workmen  are  employed  iii  making  arms,  and  more 
than  five  thousand  fouik  hundred  hundredweights  of  iron 
are  obtained  every  year  from  the  mines  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Yils  is  navigable  for  tiie  small  vessels  that  descend  to- 
wards the  Danube.  Thus,  the  facility  of  coiftiQunication 
with  Ratisbon  and  other  towns,  its  manufactures,  cotton 
stuifs,  tobacco,  porcelain  and  earthen  ware  render  Amberg 
a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  was  on  the  plains  which 
surround  the  town,  that  the  archduke  Charles  compelled 
the  French  army  under  General  Jourdon  to  retreat  to  the 
Rhine  in  1796. 

Ingolstadt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  was  former-  ingoistadt. 
ly  an  important  town  in  Bavaria;  but  its  population  at 
present  is  not,  according  to  Hassel,  greater  than  that  of 
Amberg;  its  fortifications  were  desti'oyed  in  1800.  A 
Latin  school  has  been  opened  since  the  university  was 
transferred  to  Landshut. 

Abensberg  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  river,  was  the  Abcasberg. 
ancient  Munnaf  a  city  of  the  Vendelid;  several  Roman 
'antiquities  are  still  found  near  its  walls.  Although  a  small 
place  of  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  it  has  been  encom- 
passed with  walls,  wliich  are  flanked  with  thirty-two  round 
and  eight  square  turrets.  It  was  formerly  tlie  residence  of 
the  counts  of  Abensberg,  and  a  castle  that  belonged  to 
them,  may  still  be  seen  in  tlie  town. 

£ichsteidt,  a  walled  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Altmiihl,  Eichsteidu 
is  situated  in  a  narrow  but  agreeable  valley.    There  are 
four  suburbs^  three  principal  squares  and  as  many  large 
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streets;  it  was  the  cliier  town  tti  the  principalily,  that  wMi 
ceded  tinder  the  sovereignty  of  Bavaria  to  Eugene  Beau-« 
barnois.     The  castle  may  be  considered  the  finest  edifice;  , 
next  tci  it  are  the  church  af  Walpurg,  and  the  cathcdral^,^ 
where  the   tomb   of    Wilibald    the    martyr   was   erected ;(| 
these  twa  churches  and  Tour  others  of  a  smaller  size  belong, 
exclusively  to  the  catholics.     The  town  possesses  a  g^mna*^ 
smm,  different  schools,  a  public  library  and  several  collec-; 
tions;  >t  is  peopled  by  more  tlian  eight  thousand  inhabi- , 
tants.    The  land  in   the  neighbourhood   of    Eichsteidt   la 
fruitful^  and  produces  corn,  hops,  lint  and  fruits;  few  cat- 
tle are  reared,  but  the  cotintry  allounds  with  game,  and 
the  rivers  are  well  stocked  witli  fish.     Iron  mineSt  marblo 
and  other  quarries  arc  worked  on  the  heights* 

Baireutb,  the  metropolis  of  the  circle  of  the  upper  Maine, 
is  built  on  tlie  banks  of  that  river,  in  a  pleasant  valley^ 
formed  by  branches  of  the  Ficlitel-Gebirge.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  town  may  be  about  six  hundred  and  forty  feel 
above  the  level  of  tho  sea.  The  streets  ai*©  broad,  regular 
and  well  paved  f  they  are  surrounded  with  ancient  walk 
and  three  suburbs,  one  of  which  is  the  small  town  of  St* 
George-  Tf»c  finest  buildings  are  the  old  castle  of  So- 
phieuburg,  and  the  new  palace,  aVI though  the  population 
consists  of  fourteen  thousand  inf»abitants,  there  are  not  mora 
than  a  thousand  catholics;  the  latter  have  their  ehurcht 
and  the  Jews  their  synagogue.  Baireutli  contains  several 
hoHpltalsy  a  gymnasium,  a  theatre  and  different  manufac- 
tories. 

Bamberg,  a  town  watered  by  the  Reignitz,  has  been  In- 
correctly considered  tlie  ancient  lierginiih  a  place  mention- 
ed by  Ptolemy;  it  is  certain  that  Bamberg  was  not  built 
long  before  the  tenth  century ;  it  was  the  residence  of  tho 
courjts  of  tlie  same  name.  The  population  amounts  to 
nearly  thirty  thousand  souls ;  in  point  of  situation  and  ar- 
chitectural beauty*  it  may  vie'vvith  any  otlicr  town  in  Ba- 
varia. The  houses  arc  built  of  free  stone;  it  is  divided 
into  three  parts  by  two  fine  bridges;  and  the  highest  quarter 
rises  majestically  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  crowned  by 
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iOTend  bills.    TIm  castle  of  Petersberg  has  been  nmch  ad«     book 
mired ;  among  the  other  buildings,  may  be  mentioned  a   cxxiii. 

fine  churcby  that  contains  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  Henry  ' 

the  Second  and   Cunegonde  bis  wifey  twenty-three  other  ^ 

cbarcbes,  fifteen  cliapels^  three  hospitals,  an  infirmary  and 
m  house  of  correction— -a  very  largo  edifice. 

A  public  library,  a  collection  of  natural  history,  and  the 
archives  of  the  country  are  deposited  in  the  castle  of  Pe- 
tersberg. Bamberg  ofiers  a  singular  'contrast  with  Bai- 
reuth,  in  as  much  as  it  does  not  contain  a  thousand  pro- 
testants.  The  places  of  education  are  numerous ;  the  ly- 
cenm  is  attended  by  fifty  pupils,  the  gymnasium  by  two 
bnndred  and  fourteen;  while  the  number  of  masters  is  not 
less  than  six.  There  are  besides  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
a  normal  school  for  thirty  or  forty  pupils,  and  one  of  me- 
dicine, surgery  and  midwifery.  Bamberg  was  the  birth 
place  of  Camerarius  the  philologist  Although  it  possesses 
no  great  commerce,  there  are  about  fourteen  hundred 
tradesmen  of  different  kinds,  eleven  hundred  workmen, 
three  bnndred  apprentices,  ten  booksellers,  four  labora- 
tories and  fifty-six  breweries. 

Hoff*,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  hoIT. 
kingdom,  is  watered  by  the  Saale;  it  contains  several 
schools,  a  rich  Iiospital,  a  library  and  eight  thousand  inha- 
bitants. Kulmbach,  a  pleasant  town  in  the  same  depart- 
ment is  snrrounded  with  walls,  and  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  White  Maine.  The  streets  are  irregular  but  well 
paved,  and  the  market  place  is  remarkable  for  its  size. 
Like  every  other  town  of  any  consequence  in  the  circle,  it 
contains  a  sufficient  number  of  hospitals  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions. The  population  amounts  to  little  more  than  ' 
fi)ur  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  Plassenburg  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  last  town,  stands  between  two 
lofty  mountains;  it  has  been  mentioned  on  account  of  its 
forlMss,  now  a  state  prison,  %nd  the  station  of  a  good  gar- 
rison. 

Some  account  may  be  given  of  Gailenreuth,  a  village  in  Chrerw^ 
the  same  circle,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wiesent,  ^^^'^ 
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in  tlie  valley  of  the  Reignitz ;  and  famous  for  it<%  tiatural 
caverns,  maijy  of  wlucli  are   filled  with  fossil  bones,  tbal 
liave  excited   in    later  times  Ike  attention   of  naturalists 
I'he  largest  of  these  cavities  lies  in  a  vertical  rock,  and 
bear8  the  same  name   as   the   village;  the   entrance   ma] 
be   about   seven   feet   iti   height,    tfic    length   of  the  cave^ 
nearly  eighty ;  it  commuiiicateB  by  an    a|)erture  not  more 
than  two  feet   higlu  with  a  seconii  cavity  nearly  a  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  long,  anti  forty  bi^ad.     The  heiglit  of  this 
second  cave  near  the  apertnre  is  about  eighteen  feet,  but  it 
descends  gradually  until  it  becomes  so  low  as  five,     A  |>as* 
sage  at  the  opposite  extremity  communicates  with  several 
others*  which   lead  to  a  third   cavern  about  tliirty  feel  iii^ 
diameter,  and  five  or  six  in    height;  the   floor   of  tliis  hull  i 
appears  to  be  wholly   crusted  with  the  teeth  and  jaw  bones  , 
of  different   animals.     There  is  a  cavity  at  its  extremity  ta^ 
which  one  can  descend  by  a   ladderj    and  pass  from   it  to  a« 
vault  fifteen  feet  in  diametery  and  thirty  in  height;  it  com-^ 
municatcs  with  a  chamber  covered  wilfi  bones.     A  natural 
arcade  below  it  leads  to  another  cavern  more  tlian  forty  I'eet'' 
from  the  ground  to  the  roof.     This  chamber  terminates  iti  ^i 
cavity  or  pit  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  depth,  and  a  J 
passage  from  it  communicates  with  a  cave  more  than  forty  < 
feet  in  heiglit,  avid  almost  filled  with  boneni*     Passages  lead  J 
from  the  last  cave  to  one   about  twenty-five  feet  long   and 
twelve  broad,  to  another   twenty  feet  high,  and  lastly  to  a 
third  eighty  feet  in  breadth  and  twenty-four  in  height;  it.^ 
contains  more  bones  than  any  of  the  rest.  But  this  is  not  tiie 
end  of  the  labyrinth,   the  stranger  has   to  advance  to  the 
sixth  and   last   cavern.     All  these   subterranean  chambers 
form  a  iiguro   not  unlike  a   semicircle.     The  fissures  that 
are  perceived    in  tlie  calcareous  rock,  may  perhaps  be  pas- 
sages to  other  caverns;  tlius^  it  was   found  in    17^4,    that 
one  of   these    fissures    communicated    with    a  chaiabery 
iilled  with  the   bones  of  hyerms  and   liotis*     It  has   been 
remarked  that  the  cleft    was    much    too  narrow  for  an  en* 
traoco  to  these  animals.     The  chantber  terminates  in  a  sort 
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of  arcmde,  and  I  observed  in  it,  says  M.  Covier;  an  incre-    book 
dible  number  of  bones  and  skulls.*    It  has  been  discoYered  czxiii» 
that  the  animals  of  which  these  are  the  remains,  were  — — — 
bears,  hyenas,  tigers,  wolves,  foxes,  gluttons,  polecats  and 
others  of  a  diflferent  nature,  such  as  several  kinds  of  deer. 
But  the  carnivorous  animals  are  in  so  great  a  proportion, 
that  out  of  a  hundred  bones,  it  is  probable  three  belong  to 
hyenas,  five  to  wolves  or  foxes,  two  to  tigers,  three  to  glut- 
tons, and  eighty-seven  to  bears. 

All  these  animals,  different  in  their  figure  and  dimensions 
from  those  of  the  present  day,  attest  the  past  existence 
of  a  former  world.  If  it  be  wished  to  determine  why  the 
bones  of  so  many  animals  are  collected  in  these  places ;  it 
may  be  supposed  either  that  they  were  the  dens  of  wild 
animals  that  brought  their  prey  into  them ;  or  more  pro- 
bably that  an  enormous  number  of  carnivorous  animals, 
with  others  of  a  different  class,  were  accumulated  in  the 
cavities  by  an  irruption  of  the  waters. 

More  manufacturing  and  trading  towns  are  situated  in  Anspach. 
the  circle  of  the  Bezat  than  in  any  other  in  Bavaria.  Ans- 
bach  or  the  metropolis,  which  was  formerly  called  Onolz- 
bach,  is  now  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ans- 
pach. There  are  eighteen  public  buildings,  and  the  town 
is  surrounded  with  walls.  The  principal  edifices  are  the 
castle  and  chancery.  The  population  amounts  to  seven- 
teen thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  number  of  catholics 
does  not  exceed  three  hundred.  The  places  of  instruction 
are  a  gymnasium  and  several  elementary  schools.  Ans- 
pach is  not  a  town  of  much  trade,  the  manufactures  are 
leather,  linen  and  woollen  stuSs. 

Erlangen  or  Christian  EHai^en  on  the  Reignitz,  is  en-  Eriangen. 
closed  by  walls,  and  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town ; 
the  streets  are  large  and  regular.  It  possesses,  besides  the 
only  protestant  university  in  the  kingdom,  many  semina- 
ries in  which  different  branches  of  education  are  taught 
The  imperial  academy  of  natural  history  was  founded  in 

*  Rechcrchus  sur  les  osscment  fossiles,  tome  IV.  page  295^ 
VOL.   VII.  50 
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BOOK     the  year  166G,  the  other  irtstitiitions  of  the  same  sort  ar^^ 
cxxiii.  a  physical  society*  anotlier  of  medicine,  and  a  third  of  agri** 
~  culture  and  rural  economy*     It  lias  excited  surprise  tlial 
so  many  useful  institutions  arc  contained  in  a  town  of  twelvi 
tliousand  inhabitants. 
Ir!h.  The  trade  and   manufactures  of  Erlangen   arc   of  con* 

siderable  importance,  hut   in  that  respect   it  is  inferior  to 
FiJrth,  a  well  built  town  on  tfic  same  river.     The  Jews 
form  about  the  fourth  part  of  the  population,  which  may 
be  equal  to  sixteen  thousand   eight  hundred  individuals. 
They    keep  up  at  their  own  expense  a  separate  tribunal^ 
an   university,  two  printing  presses,  three  scliools,  an  he 
pital  and  four  synagogues;  such  facts  form  the   best  an- 
swers tliat  can  be  made  to  those  who  maintain  that  thoJ 
Jews  can  never  become  good  or  useful  citizens;  indeed  in 
many  places  where  the  Jews  participate  in  the  rights  of 
citizens,  they  may  bear  a  comparison  with  the  Christians 
who  despise  them.     Forth  is  one  of  the  most  industrious 
towns  tn  Bavaria;  it  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  glass. 
Nurenlfcrg.      Nurenborg  or  Nurnbcrg  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  fruit- 
^_  ful  though  sandy  plain,  and  the  Peignitz  divides  it  into 

^H  two  parts.     Surrounded  with  an  outer  and  an  inner  wall, 

^^^K  which  render  it  not  unlike  two  towns»  turrets  and  bastioni 
^^^^L^are  built  on  both  its  enclosures.  7^he  streets  arc  iriTgular 
^^^^^ni»ut  broad  and  well  paved;  although  the  old  castle  cannot 
^^^^^H^fit  present  be  called  a  fort,  still  it  and  almost  all  the  other 
^^^^^^^uildings  in  Nurenberg,  may  recall  the  residence  of  the 
^^^V  princes  or  barons  who  flourished  in  feudal  times,  and  whose 
^^^^^^^power  depended  on  the  weakness  of  their  neighbours*  The 
^^^^^^paintings  that  cover  the  outer  walls  of  many  houses  in 
^^^B  Nurenberg  give  it  a  singular  aspect*  The  townhouse  is 
^^^^  remarkable  for  the  pictures  and  curiosities  it  contains; 
^H  among  other  articles   one  may  observe   tlie  glass  out  of 

^P  which  Luther  used  to  drink.     Some  of  the  eight  churches 

^^  are  adorned   with  fine  paintings;  the  stained  windows  iii 

I  the  cathedral  are  admired,  and  those  in  the  church  of  St 

Claira  are  remarkable  for  their  antiquityt  they  were  made 
in    the    vcar    127B.     A    well    more    than    five    Itundrcd 
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md    thirty-six  feet  in  depth  is   sitoated  in  one  of  the    book 
courts  that  communicates  with  the  castle^  an  old  building  cixxiii. 

in  which  may  be  seen  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings. 

The  town  is  adorned  with  several  fountains ;  it  possesses  a 
great  many  schools,  a  gymnasium,  difierent  literary  and 
scientific  societies,  and  five  public  buildings. 

The  commerce  of  Nurenberg  must  be  considerable.  Commerce. 
since  by  means  of  it  three  hundred  and  fifty  mercantile  ^^^^'^^^°'* 
houses  are  maintained ;  not  fewer  than  four  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  difierent  articles  are  made  or  manufactured 
within  its  walls.  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  carries  on  a 
greater  trade  in  cutlery  thai)  any  other  town  in  Germany; 
it  contains  two  mints,  a  bank  and  a  mount  of  pi^ty.  The 
catholics  make  up  a  twentieth  part  of  the  population  ;  the 
total  number  of  inhabitants  has  been  estimated  by  Hassel 
at  thirty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

Nurenberg  was  the  birth  place  of  Albert  Durer,  the 
oelebrated  painter,  and  other  distinguished  men ;  indeed  if 
their  in%'entions  be  considered,  they  are  entitled  to  the  gra- 
titude of  posterity.  Peter  Heele  invented  watches  there*  . 
Rudolph,  the  drawing  plates  for  iron  wire ;  John  Lobsin- 
gor,  air*guns,  Christopher  Denner,  the  clarinet,  Erasmus 
Ebener,  the  alloy  known  by  the  name  of  brass,  Martin 
Behaim,  the  terrestrial  spherei  which  without  doubt  con- 
tributed to  the  discovery  of  America;  lastly,  John  Mus- 
chel  improved  different  musical  instruments. 

The  other  towns  in  the  same  circle  might  be  considered  Different 
insignificant  after  Nurenberg.  Schwabach  on  the  river  of  ^^^°'* 
the  same  name,  is  noted  for  its  needles  and  cotton  cloths ; 
it  contains  -  nine  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  The 
small  town  of  Bayerdorf  on  the  Reignitz,  carries  on  a  trade 
in  cutlery'  and.  hardware  goods.  Rothenburg  is  built  in 
the  Gothic  style,  it  contains  a  fine  townhouse,  a  library, 
valuable  from  its  rare  manuscripts,  and  a  population  of 
eight  thousand  persons.  Dinkelsfiibl,  encompassed  with 
walls,  and  flanked  with  turrets,  is  built  like  the  last  town, 
and  peopled  by  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  • 
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Noerdlingen  is  welt  known  in  Bavaria  for  its  bacon  and 
geese,  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  the  latter  are  annually 
exported*  It  ts  built  on  tfie  Egger»  and  surrounded  with 
ditches,  ramparts  and  turrets*  SU  Magdclen  is  tite  largest 
churirli  in  the  town,  and  its  steeple  reacjies  to  the  height] 
of  tliree  hundred  and  forty-three  feet.  Tl»e  numbor  of  I 
iuhabitaots  amounts  to  seven  thousand  six  hundred,  and 
their  trnde  consists  in  the  produce  of  their  manufactures! 
sucli  as  linen,  %vorsted  stockings,  fustians  and  horse  co- 
vers. 

The  circle  of  the  lower  Maine  is   formed  by  the  former  | 
great  dutchy   of  Wurtzburg,   tire   province  of  Asthaflcii^ 
burg«  diOerent  parts   of  Fiildj  and   several  districts  ceded  < 
by  Hesse, 

Wurtzburg  or  the  capital  contains   more  than  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants;  once  an  imperial  town^  it  was  aftctr?  I 
wards  subject  to  a  bishop,  one  of  whose  prcrogati%'es  waa 
to  have  a  naked  sword   carried  before  him.     Tlio  Iwrtifica^ 
tions  iiave  fallen  into  decay,  but  the  town  is   still  defended  | 
by  a  high  wall  and  a  deep  ditch.     The  Maine  divides   it  I 
into  two  parts,  that  on  the  right   bank  of  the   river  is   the 
ancient  Wurtzburg,  the  other   on   tlie  left  bank  is  called 
the  quarter  of  the   Maine.     A  fine  bridge  of  eiglit  arches, 
and  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length  forms  a  commti-^  ^ 
nication  between  the  old  and  new  towns. 

The  fortress  of  Marienburg  in  the  quarter  of  theMainCt  ] 
rises  on  a  ruck  about  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  oa  ( 
the  same  hilt  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  building,  which  waa 
supposed  to   have  been  a  temple  consecrated  to  Fretfa^  the 
Venus  of  the  Scandiuavians,     The   old  town,  though  irre- 
gularly built,   is  adorned  by  several  fine  buildings;  such 
are  the   royal   castle  and    the  cathedral,    the    largest  of] 
the   thirty-three  churches,    rcniarkablc  for  many    curious 
monuments,  among  others,    a  pulpit  of  the  must  finished  ] 
workmanship.     The  large  hospital  of  Julius,  twelve  othen  j 
and  several  charitable  institutions,  difFercnt  libraries,  scicn«* 
tific   collections,  numerous  schools,  an   university,    which 
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was  feanded  biore  than  four  hundred  yean  i^*  and  a    book 
considerable  trade,  particularly  in  wine,  render  the  town  cxxiii. 
one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  which  Bavaria  has  — — ^ 
lately  obtained. 

Tiie  vineyards  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Wnrtzburg  liave  vineyards. 
been  celebrated  since  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Leiste 
is  more  esteemed  than  the  wines  of  Franconia ;  the  Stein , 
wine  is  produced  on  a  territory  that  belong^  to  the  hospi- 
tal of  Julius ;  it  is  sold  in  the  country  for  four  shililngs  the 
bottle.  Another  sort  not  less  prized  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  lioly  spirit ;  it  grows  on  the  vineyards  of  Harpe, 
which  belong  mostly  to  the  chapter  of  Hauch.  The  wines 
of  Schalksherg  and  Calmus  are  little  inferior  to  any  that 
have  been  mentioned. 

'  Karlstadt  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  different  Different 
wines.  Sweinfurth  on  the  same  river,  a  town  of  seven  ^^°'' 
thousand  inhabitants,  possesses  an  arsenal,  a  gymnasium, 
and  several  elementary  schools.  It  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  water  from  thirty-seven  public  fountains.  The  ex- 
cellent wine  of  Saleck  constitutes  the  trade  of  Hammel- 
burg,  a  small  town  on  the  Saale.  The  five  thousand  in- 
habitants of  Kitzingen  are  mostly  engaged  in  a  lucrative 
Gommercef  that  of  conveying  goods  to  the  south  of  Ger- 
many. The  most  remarkable  building  in  the  town  is  a 
bridge  across  the  Maine,  which  leads  to  the  suburbs  of 
Edwasbansen.  The  number  of  arches  amounts  to  fifteen, 
and  it  is  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  length.  As  it  does 
not  exceed  sixteen  feet  in  breadth,  it  appears  perhaps 
longer  than  it  really  is.     r 

*  Public  ioftruction  ia  committed  to  thirty-one  profeMort  and  four  teachers. 
The  number  of  students  in  the  winter  session  of  1025  and  1826,  amounted  to 
lis  hundred  and  seventy-six ;  namely,  four  hundred  and  ninety-seten  Bava- 
rians, and  a  hundred  and  seventy-nine  foreigners ;  they  belonged  to  the  follow 
iflg  faculties. 

Theology  .  .  .  •  .  144 

Law S13 

Medicine  .  ••  •  .  .  •         108 

Philosophy  .  .  •  .  •  161 
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AschafTenburg  is  sitaated  belo^v*  the  eastern  declivities 
of  the  Spessart,  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Maine.  Its  impor- 
tance depends  on  its  schools  and  scientific  cullecttons,  notj 
on  the  number  of  Hh  infmbitants,  winch  docs  not  exceed j 
six  thousand*  A  large  castle  in  the  middle  <»f  a  park  isj 
the  finest  edifice  near  tlio  town.  It  was  a  place  of  rcgi*! 
detice  during  the  summer  fur  the  electors  of  Mayence.  Iljj 
possesses  at  present  a  trade  in  leatlier  and  beetrave  sugar |1 
it  is  besides  the  depot  of  the  merchandise  that  descends  [ 
the  Maine,  and  the  naval  timber  obtained  from  the  forests^ 
on  tlie  Spessart* 

The  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube  derives  its  imfjortancn] 
from  the  number  of  its  towns,  and  the  different  branchei  ] 
of  industry  in  which  their  inhabitants  are  engaged.     Mord 
paper-mills  are  contained  in  ittlian  in  any  other  department 
in  Bavaria. 

Augsburg  or  the  capital*  although  inferior  to  Municht  < 
is  the  second  town  in  the  kingdom.     Having  already  mado 
some  mention  of  its  antiquity,   it  may  now  be  more  mi- 
nutely   described.      It  stands  on   a    large    and   beautiful  I 
plain   between   the   Lec!i   and    the    Wertach,    which  joinj 
each  other  at  its  ramparts,  and  carry  their  united  streamil 
to  the  Danube.     It  is  supposed  that  the  number  of  inha** 
bitants  exceeds  thirty-threo  thousand;  as  in  other  ancient] 
tov\ns,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular;  a  few  only  are 
straight,  and  the  ^May  is  without  doubt  the  finest  in  Augs- 
burg.    The  fountains  which  embellish  it  are  supposed  UkJ 
re  n  d  e  r  1 1  m  ore  sa  I  u  b  r  io  u  s«     Tli  e  j  n  i  n  c  i  pa  1  sq  u  a  res  a  re  thoet:^ 
of  the  May,  Caroline,  and  the  new  market  place. 

The    townhouse    is    admitted    to    be    the    largest    and 
most  regularly    built  of    any   in    Germany;    tho    golden 
hall,  a  chamber  in  the  same  building  is  a  fiundred  feet  in  j 
length,  and  nearly  fifty  in  breadth.     It  was  in  the  ancient  | 
episcopal  palace,  now  changed   into   government  offices^  i 
that  the  confession  of  Augsburg  was  read  before  Charles 
V.  in   1530.    The  cathedral  has   been  considered  a  finer 
building  than  any  of  tlie  other  twolvo  churchesi  six  of 
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which  belong  to  the  catholics  and  six  to  the  lutherans.    book 
One  cliurchy  however,  that  of  St   Ulric,  cannot  be  too  cxxiii. 

highly  commended  for  its  bold  and  lofty  arches ;  the  lu- 

therans  and  catholics  perform  their  rites  in  it  alternately. 
The  church  of  the  Franciscans  is  only  remarkable  for  the 
size  of  its  organ,  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  arsenal, 
the  market  and  the  theatre. 

Augsburg  is  still  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  but  he  does  Bishopf. 
not  enjoy  the  same  power  as  formerly;  the  diocess  was 
once  richer  than  any  other  in  Christendom,  and  the  bishops 
of  Augsburg  were  entitled  princes  of  the  empire.  Hart- 
nan  bequeathed  to  the  bishops,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
his  riches  and  the  county  of  Wittislingen.  It  became  af- 
terwards more  important,  but  was  reduced  at  last  like  al- 
most all  the  other  chapters  in  Germany.  Augsburg  has 
its  gymnasium,  different  seminaries,  a  polytechnic  school, 
a  poblic  library  and  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  the 
most  of  them  are  by  German  masters.  The  capital,  be- 
longing to  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions,  was  equal 
in  1807  to  6,600,000  florins. 

Although  the  manufactures  of  Augsburg  were  formerly  industry, 
m  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  at  present,  Us  trade  '''°""«''«* 
is  still  very  great ;  indeed,  its  manufactories  of  every  sort, 
and  its  many  mercantile  houses  render  it  a  central  point 
in  commercial  Europe. 

Neuburg  on  the  Danube,  is  peopled  by  seven  thousand  Neuburg. 
inhabitants,  encompassed  by  walls,  and  commanded  by  a 
castle,  built  on  an  eminence.  The  barracks,  three  churches, 
a  lyceum  and  several  hospitals  are  the  principal  public 
buildings,  but  the  most  interesting  monument  is  the  tomb 
of  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  who  was  killed  in  the  year  1800, 
on  the  road  between  Neuburg  and  Donawcertb,  a  small  town 
6f  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  where  Lewis  the 
Severe  ordered  his  wife  Mary  of  Brabant  to  be  beheaded, 
and  which  is  famous  for  the  victory  gained  over  the  French 
and  Bi^varians  in  1703  by  the  Austrians,  whom  Marl- 
borough commanded.  That  bloody  engagement  took 
place  near  the  village  of  Blenheim,  and  about  eighty  years 
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afterwards  an  imtnense  quantity  of  bones  were  dug  by 
labourers,  while  they  were  employed  in  making  a  road. 
Tallard  had  obtained  the  command  of  the  French  army 
by  intrigue,  Villars  might  perhaps  have  led  it  to  victory  ,* 
at  all  events  its  fate  was  avenged  by  the  French  both  in 
1796  and  in  1800. 

Memmingen,  formerly  an  imperial  town,  is  watered  by  tbd 
Ach;  it  contains  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  The  town- 
houscy  the  arsenal  and  exchequer  are  the  most  remarkablo 
buildings.  It  possesses  a  lyceum,  a  public  library,  a  musi* 
cat  school  and  different  seminaries*  Ileiss^  Sichelbein  and 
other  artists  WTro  born  in  the  town ;  its  trade,  which  is  at 
present  considerable,  consists  in  hops,  liucn,  serge  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  clotli. 

Kemptcn  rivals  the  last  town  in  industry  and  commerce. 
It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Illcr,  and  surrounded 
with  bills.  It  was  founded  before  the  eighth  century. 
Uildegarde,  the  wife  of  Charlemagrte,  gave  to  the  chapter 
of  the  town  all  the  wealth  which  was  left  her  by  her  mo- 
ther. The  property  of  the  convent,  which  still  bears  tho 
name  of  the  empress,  forms  the  greater  part  of  Kempten, 
and  the  one  in  which  many  hospitals,  charity-schools  and 
other  benevolent  institutions  are  situated. 

Lindau,  formerly  a  free  and  imperial  town,  rises  on  the 
lake  of  Constance.  Its  population  amounted  at  one  time 
to  six  thousand  inhabitants;  it  does  not  exceed  at  present 
three  thousand  five  hundred.  The  Jiarhour,  or  rather  the 
Maximilian  basin,  may  contain  three  hundred  vessels.  Be- 
cause many  of  ttte  houses  are  built  on  piles,  the  town  has 
been  called  Little  Venice.  The  ancient  castle,  whicli 
commands  it,  was  fnr  a  long  time  inhabited  by  monks. 

The  tlilferent  circles  that  have  been  described  are  go- 
verned by  commissiofiers,  and  the  pulicc  are  subject  to  the 
authority  of  other  commissioners.  Each  circle  is  also  stib- 
divided  into  different  courts  or  justices,  as  they  are  called 
in  the  country,  and  all  of  them  have  their  chief  towns*  As 
several  of  these  courts  arc  moi'e  or  less  dependent  on  pri- 
vileged nobles,  they  arc  sometimes  styled  mediate  or  seig- 
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nearial  courts ;  their  decisions  may  be  revoked  by  the  sa-    book 
preme  tribunal  at  Munich.  cxxm. 

The  Rhenish  possessions  of  Bavaria  make  up  the  circle  — " 
of  tlie  Rhine;  it  is  mostly  formed  by  the  ancient  French  Circle  of 
department  of  Mont-Tonnerre,  and  by  some  districts  in 
the  former  departments  of  the  Sarre  and  the  Lower  Rhine. 
It  may  be  equal  in  superficial  extent  to  a  hundred  and 
forty  German,  or  to  nearly  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty  Knglish  square  miles. '  The  country  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  the  west  by  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the 
Rhine,  by  some  districts  belonging  to  the  dutchy  bf  Saxe 
Coburg-Gotha,  and  by  the  Landgraviate  of  Hesse-Hom- 
burg,  on  the  soutli  by  France,  and  on  the  east  by  the  great 
dutchies  of  Baden  and  Hesse. 

The  northern  extremity  of  the  Vosges  occupies  a  great  soii. 
part  of  the  surface.  Hassel  calculated  the  summit  of  Wan- 
delstein  to  be  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  it 
is  much  lower  than  Donncrsberg  or  Mont-Tonnere.  The 
mountainous  districts  are  composed  of  red  sandstone  and 
other  rocks  of  tlie  second  formation.  A  long  belt  of  an- 
cient calcareous  rqcks  extends  from  north  to  south  along 
the  plains  and  districts  on  the  Rhine,  which  forms  the  na- 
tural boundary  of  the  country.  The  same  belt  serves  as 
a  support  for  more  recent  deposites  or  lands  of  the  third 
formation  through  which  the  river  flows.  Almost  all  the 
mountains  in  the  circle  are  well  wooded,  but  the  southern 
declivities  or  the  heiglits  connected  with  the  principal 
chain,  are  covered  with  vineyards.  The  largest  forest  or 
the  Bien  may  be  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  nearly 
two  in  breadth.  The  extent  of  the  Harth  is  more  flian 
thirty  thousand, acres.  The  rivers  that  water  the  country, 
flow  eitlier  towards  the  north  or  the  cast,  and  enter  the 
fthine,  or  towards  the  south,  and  unite  with  the  Sarre. 
The  climate  is  wholesome,  but  colder  on  the  mountains  and 
western  declivities,  than  on  the  eastern  sides  or  the  plains 
which  extend  along  the  Rhine. 

The  country   abounds  in  clay,  well  adapted  for  bricks  Mineral 
and  coarse  earthen  ware,  in  marble,  coal,  rock  salt  and  ^1^^' 
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difTcrent  metals;  it  yields  annually  thirty -three  thousand 
hundred wcigljts  of  imn,  eiglity-five  thutisand  of  coal,  and 
six  hundred  and  scvciit,v-tNvo  of  mercury. 

The  heigfitij  were  iidtabited  dun  tig  the  time  of  Cxsar 
by  the  At'mc/es,  aiul  their  lands  extended  to  ihc  Rhine* 
The  Jlcdwmainci  occupied  the  \^cstcru  declivities;  but 
as  they  possessed  besides,  all  the  territory  which  now  forms 
the  departmeot  of  the  Mozelle,  tliey  sliall  be  meiitiooed 
more  fully  in  tlie  account  of  France.  Little  is  known  con- 
cerning the  Nemetes;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  before  the 
sWar  carried  on  by  the  Romans  against  Ariovistns,  tliey  sei- 
zed on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kliinc,  wljich  tlicy  compelled  the 

ediomatricl  to  abandon ;  tliey  inhabited  before  that  pi 
riod  the  riglit  bank  of  the  same  river*     Tacitus  does  »iot' 
consider  them  Gauls;  without  doubt,  says  the  historian*  tlie 
Vangiones,  Tribocci  and  Nemetes  are  of  German  origin.*^ 
It  a|)[»ears  fi'om  the  same  author,  that  they  served  as  auxit 
iaries  in  tlie  Roman  armies. j 

The  circle  of  the  Rlilne  is  not  governed  in   the  sail 
manner  as  the  other  Bavarian  provinces;  some  mndifica* 
tions  have  been  made  in  tlic  system,  which  was  establislied 
by  France  under  the  imperial  government.     It  is  divided 
into  four  departments,   which  arc  subdivided  into  thirty- 
two  districts,     Speyer  or  Spires,  the  cajntal,  is  watered  by 
a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  at  a  short  dista^ice  froi 
the  Rhine.     It  is  well  walled,  and  five  gates  form  the  en- 
trances to  the  town*     The  principal  edifices  are  the  town^ 
house  and  tlie  cathedral,  which  contains  the  ashes  of  eiglii 
emperors  and  as  many  en* presses ;  the  monuments  erecte 
to  their  memory,  are  now    in  ruins*     It  possesses  fifteen 
catholic  and  two  protestant  cimrches;  yet  out  of  its  six 
thousand  four  hundred  inltahitanls,   there    are    not  moi^'] 
than  sixteen  hundred  catholics.     Some  authors  believe 
to    have    been    founded   before  the   Christian  era.j,    TliOy] 
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sfinie  writers  suppose  that  Spira  and  Nimidoa  were  its  an-  book- 
cient  names,  and  that  it  was  the  cliief  city  of  the  Nemetes,  cxxiif* 
(dvitas  JfTemetum.)  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  a 
Germanic  town  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  middle  ages, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  (hat  it  was  the  metropolis  of 
a  diocess  in  the  year  348.  But  it  had*  been  destroyed  or 
had  fallen  into  decay  before  tlie  reign  of  Dagobert  the 
First,  since  that  prince  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt,  and  made 
it  over  to  his  chaplain.  If  the  streets  and  buildings  do 
not  appear  to  be  ancient,  it  must  be  recollected  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  French  during  the  war  in  the  Palati- 
nate. 

The  other  towns  in  the  circle  are  not  very  important,  other 
Frankenthal,  the  name  of  whlcli  serves  to  recall  the  ancient  ^^""^^ 
kingdom  of  Franconia,  contains  only  four  thousand  inha- 
bitants; but  it  possesses  a  greater  trade  than  any  other 
town  in  the  province.  Grunstadt,  situated  in  a  fruitful 
district,  and  watered  by  the  Liss,  was  tlic  birth  place  of 
Olbcin,  the  celebrated  painter.  Kaiscrslautern,  which  con- 
tains a  gymnasium,  a  normal  scliool,  and  four  thousand  ' 
six  hundred  in1iabita,nts,  is  memorable  from  the  battles 
fought  by  the  French  and  Prussians  in  1793  and  1794. 
Pirmassenz,  the  scene  of  a  destructive  combat,  is  well 
built;  troops  are  stationed  in  its  castle,  and  the  popula- 
tion amounts  to  five  thousand  individuals.  Deux-Punts  or 
Zwcy-Briicken,  which  contains  six  thousand  inhabitants,  is 
agreeably  situated  on  the  Erlbacli ;  the  streets  are  clean, 
straight  and  well  paved.  It  is  adorned  by  a  fine  castle ;  but 
the  one  that  belonged  to  the  ancient  dukes  of  Deux-Ponts, 
was  wholly  destroyed. 

•  Landau    on   the   Queich,  a  town  fortified   by  Yauban,  Laudau  on 
although  reserved  at  present  for  the  confederation,  is  the  ^**^""*  • 
station  of  a  Bavarian  garrison.    The  fortifications  form  a 
regular  octagon ;  two  gates  only  lead  to  the  town,  and  the 
population  is  the  same  as  tliat  of  Deux-Ponts.     The  streets 
are  regular,  the  barracks,  powder  magazines,  and  store-  , 
houses  are  bomb   proof.     Germersheim,  situated  also  on 
th^  Queich,  and  not  far  from  the  Rhine,  may  be  mention- 
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ed  on  account  of  its  old  fortress,  where  the  emperor  Ro- 
(lolplius  of  Hahsburg  dicdi  and  also  on  account  of  a  gold  i 
waslung  ^vhicb  ha8  been  established  in  Itie  neigbbourUuod, 
on  the  banks  uf  the  river*     Several  burghs  and  villages  of  I 
some  importance  from  their  population^  shall  be  enumerated 
in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.     Tlie  trade  of 
circle  is  not  without  activity,  hot  it  might  he  much  im prov- 
ed* if  the  canals  of  Frankentlial  and  Dcux-Ponts,  whiclii 
have  been  neglected  by  government,  were  finished  and  kept  j 
in  good  repair. 

It  wag  thought  unnecessary  to  enter  into  minute  details] 
concerning  the  places  of  education,  and  scientific  institu- 
tions in  the  di^erent  towns;  it  may  be  remarked,  however, I 
that  the  dilTnsion  of  knowledge  has  been  more  promoted  by  * 
the  Bavarian  than  by  tfic  former  French  government.    Tbnj 
population  of  all  the  towns  in  the  circle,  and  in  tho  other 
Bavarian  provinces^  has  not  been  stated,  but  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  the  following  tables,  in  which  will  he  found  [ 
tlie  most  important  facts  relative  to  the  statistics  of  th^J 
kingdom. 
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Kingdom  of  Bavaria  and  the  Bavarian  po$se$8um8  on  the 
Bhine,  according  to  the  latest  authorities. 


The  poptilation  of  Bavkria  Proper  and  the  Rhenish  pro-  book 

Tince  amounted  in  1827  to  39940,000  individuals,  or  on  cxxiii* 

an  average  to  2,628^  for  etery  Geifman,  or  220  for  eyery  . 
English  square  mile. 


Number  of  families 
Noble  families 


•  haying  seigneurial  possessions 
-  without  landed  property 


Number  of 
Seifneorial 


Circle  of  the  Isar 

the  Lower  Danube 

— = the  Regen 

the  Upper  Maine 

-  the  Rezat 

ktbe  Lower  Maine 

•  the  Upper  Danube 

•  the  Rhine 


227 

153 

179 

100 

64 

77 

78 

0 


875,560 
1384 

878 
506 


Number  of  Famfll« 

fbr  erery  Geraaa 

BqiwraMUe. 

377 

499 
444 
566 
781 
622 
610 
809 


*  Tbtt  population  of  a  Circle  is  more  or  leu  considerable,  according  to  the 
Bomber  of  ju  seigneurial  possessions;  unless,  indeed,  the  natural  effect  wi 
Midi  properties  be  counterbalanced  by  particular  circumstances,  as  in  the  CIrcIa 
of  the  Isar,  the  only  exception  to  the  rule.  The  population  in  the  Cirde^of 
the  Rhine  is  greater  than  in  any  other,  and  in  that  Circlt  there  are  bo  f  rivl* 
lefed  proprietors. 
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DivUion  q^ihe  Ihhabitanis  according  to  Iheir  Origin. 


Germans 

JewB 

French 


3,880,000 

56,500 

3,500 


Divition  of  the  Inhabitants  according  to  their  Religion. 


Catholics 
Lutherans     . 
Reformists  or  Calvinists 
Mennonites  and  other  Dissenters 
Jews 


Distribuiion  of  the  Population. 

Inhabitants  in  the  towns  of  the  first  and  second  class 
■      in  the  small  towns  and  in  the  country 


Toums,  See.  accordingfto  HasseL 


Number  of  towns 

■  ■■■  burghs  .       •    . 

villages  and  parishes     . 

small  villages  and  hamlets 

I  I  taxed  houses,  about 


Mortality  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

At  Nuremberg         ...... 

At  Augsburg  ...... 

In  the  Circle  of  the  Isar      .  •  .  .  . 

In  the  Circle  of  the  Upper  Maine   .  .  .  . 


2,710,000 

1,100,000 

78,000 

'1,000 

56,000 


563,000 
3,377,00P 


229 
399 
2,920" 
28,449 
652,000» 


lin40 
lin35 
1  in  29 
lin38 


Mean  timber  of  Capital  Punishments. 

The  proportion  in  all  the  Bavarian  possessions,  is  as  one  to  twenty 
thousand  individuals. 

Occupations  of  the  Jews. 

Out  of  10,663  Jewish  families,  those  engaged  in  commerce  amount 

to 10,242 

In  different  trades    .            .            .            .            .            .  169 

In  agriculture           ......  252 

*  Of  these  boutes,  484,000,  and  447,000   buildings  connected  witb  tbem, 
were  insured  against  fire  in  18114,  for  tbe  sum  of  385,739,235  florins. 
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Mimber  of  ToumSy  ifc.  according  to  the  Surface. 


QZX1II» 


Number  of  towns  in  every  6i  German  square  miles     . 

1_ 
1 

villages  in  every  German  square  mile 

8 

• 

■  hamlets,  Idem            .            •            •            • 

9 

.    435 

Churches. 

Catholic  churches       ..... 

.      ,2,773 

Lutheran  churches                 .            . 

1,036 

Reformed  churches    ..... 

138 

Places  of  Education, 

• 

• 

UDiversities                ..... 

3 

Lyceums         ...... 

7 

Gynmasia        ...... 

18 

Colleges 

'21 

Preparatory  schools               !           .            .            . 

35 

Houses  of  education              .            .            .    •       . 

16 

Others  for  higher  branches  of  education     . 

7 

Boarding  Schools  for  girls    .            .            .            .            . 

2 

Normal  schools          ..... 

7 

School  for  foreigners             .            .            .            •            . 

1 

Schools  of  law           ..... 

2 

Veteridary  schools                •           .           .          '• 

2 

Schools  of  midwifery            .... 

2 

Royal  schools             ..... 

2 

Public  schools            ..... 

5,394 

Teachers  and  Pupils. 

Number  of  those  whose  office  it  is  to  examine  and  h 

aspect  the 

schools                  ...... 

286 

Teachers                  ...... 

7,114 

Pupils  of  all  classes,  about              .           .            .           . 

498,000 

Fiefs  dependent  on  the  Croum, 

Principalities 

11 

Counties                   ...... 

13 

Division  of  the  Circles  in  hundred  parts  of  their  surfaee^  mai 

de  in  1826. 

CultiTfttad  Land*.                     ForMtc 

WaiteLuidii* 

Circle  of  the  Isar                35             .             31             . 

34 

21 
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Normal  School 

.     1 

Semiuaries         .... 

2 

Boarding  Schools  for  girls 

2 

\daiion  qfihe  Principal  Toums,  that  have  not  been  deter 

Trauenstein           . '         . 

3,330 

Landsberg,            .... 

2,739 

Laufep      ^           .            .            . 

2,539 

Reichenball 

2,395 

Rosenheim             ... 

2,240 

Waaserburg 

2,100 

OXXIIX. 


jB.    circle  of  the  lower  DANUBE, 

DIVIDED   INTO   19  COURTS. 


Fopnlatton  for  eveiy  Qw 
Fopnlatloii.  Familiei.  man  Square  Mile. 

355,200  77,157  1800 

Barglu.  Vaiagei.  Hunleti. 

46  2,048  7,028 


lin 
BqiBareMllM. 

197 

TOWIUL 

12 


Divinon  of  (he  Inhabitants  according  to  their  Religion. 


/Catholics 
Lutherans 
Jews 


349,500 
1,600 
4,100 


Places  of  Education. 


Gymnasia 
Different  seminaries 


2 

28 


PopulaHon  of  the  Toums  that  have  not  been  described. 


Deggendorf 
Burghausen 


2,557 
2,042 


C.    CIRCLE  OP  THE  REGEN, 

DIVIDED    INTO  20  COUETS. 


Sorftee  in  German 
Square  Milea.  Population.  Families. 

194  364,800  79,422 

YOL.  Til.    '  52 


Population  for  erenr  Gc|)> 
man  Squan  Mlto. 

1874 


410 
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Towns. 
28 


66 


vmagwiiid 
3,160 


Divisian  of  ike  Jnhalntanta  according  to  their  Religion. 


Catholics 
XutheranB 
Jews     ^  . 


990,600 

37,000 

7,200 


Places  of  EdueaUon* 

Lyceums           .....«•  2 

Gymnasia          .  .           .                      ...           .  '       2 

Colleges             .  ...           .           .           .           .  3 

Royal  School     .  .                       .           .           .           .  1 

Preparatory  Schook  .           •           •           .           •  8 

Normal  School  ..«...! 

Different  Schools  ......  33 

Population  qfthe  Principal  Tounu,  thai  have  not  hem  deicribed. 


Neumarkt 

Sulsbach 

Kelheim 


4,075 
3,690 
2,509 


D.    CIRCLE  OF  THE  UPPER  MAINE, 

DITIDED   IHTO  34  COURTS. 


Burfkce  in  Germm 
Square  Miles. 

186 

Towna. 

37 


Popnlation. 
475,100 

Biir|^is> 

72 


FamiliM. 

103,488 


Population  for  ererr 
German  Square  Mile. 

2,548 

Vnitfet  and  hamletA 

2,271 


Division  of  the  Inhabitants  according  to  their  Religion. 


Catholics 

Lutherans 

Calvinists  or  Reformists 

Jews        .  <  4 


228,800 

201,300 

200 

8,000 


Places  of  Education. 


Lyceum 
Gymnasia 


DssoEimav  ov  esiuiAirT.  411.. 

Gollafet     ........       8    book 

Preparatory  Latin  Schools  .7  cxxill* 

Norman  Seboolfl    .......       1  . 


P^jpidaHon  of  the  Principal  Towna  that  have  not  been  described. 


Krouach 

Wunsiadel 

Forcheim 

Selb 

Munchberg 

DchtensfeUi 

Weiden 


3,885 
3,845 
3,535 
2,730 
2,700 
2,620 
2,600 


E.    CIRCLE  OF  THE  REZAT, 

DIVIDED  INTO  29  COURTS. 

PopnUitloii  Ibr  c 
Popidmtloii.  FamfllM.         Genua  Square  1 

143  530,800  115,409  3,702 

TowBi.  BmfluL  Vniagei  and  baaileCa. 

42  55  2,004 

Difnnon  qf  the  hhdbilanta  according  to  their  Religion. 

Catholics *   10!^,700 

Lutherans 410,000 

Reformists  .......  100 

Jews  •                      •           .  11,000 

Places  of  Editcation, 

Unirernty  ........      1 

Gyronaaia    •  .  .2 

CoUei^ 2 

Preparatory  Latin  Schools  .  .2 

Difl^rent  Seminaries  .  .  .  .  •  .12 

Norman  School      .......      1 

PopulaHon  (fihe  Principal  Toumsthat  have  not  been  described. 

Wjiissenburg  .  5,005 

Wiodsheim 3,565 

Both apl85 
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CXXIII*    (Ettingen 

3,065 

AltA^rf 

3,060 

Neustadt  on  the  Aisch 

3,040 

Feuchtwang    . 

2.855 

Gunzenhausen 

2,565 

Hersbruck 

2,520 

Iphofen 

2,482 

Wemding 

2,330 

Wassertrudingen 

2,250 

,             Uffenheim 

2,100 

Herrogenaurach 

2,000 

Pappenbeim    . 

2,000 

F.    CIRCLE  OP  THE  LOWER  MAINE, 

DIVIDED    INTO  FORTT-SEVEN    COURTS. 

fiurrace  in  Gennaa  Population.  Familiea.  Population  for  every 

Square  Miles.  German  i*qaare  Mile. 

155  491,100  105,733  3,154 

Towns.  BurgiiB.  Villages  and  Hamlets. 

44  55  1188 

Division  of  the  Inhahitants  tucording  to  iheir  Religion, 


Catholics 

LutheraiM 

Jews 


Places  of  Education, 


Uuiversity    . 
Lyceum 
Gymnasia    . 
Colleges 

Preparatory  Schools 
School  for  Foreigners 
Norman  School 


407,300 

75,000 

8,800 


Population  of  the  Principal  Towns  that  have  not  been  described. 


Lohr    . 

Orb      . 

Amorbnch 

Heidingsfeld 

Miltenberg 

OclisenfOrt 

Hassfurt 


3,780 
3,549 
3,375 
2,995 
2,880 
2,468 
2,439 
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Gorolzbofen 

Melbrichstadt 

NeuBUdt  on  the  Saale     • 

2,380     BMK 
2,290  OXXUI. 
2,221    ,     _ 

Arustein                 .           . 
Dettelbaeh 

..          .            .             2,135 
9,132 

G.  CIRCLE  OF  THE  UPPER  DANUBE, 


DIVIDED    INTO  THIRTT-TWO   COURTS. 


Surfkceia 


171 

Towns* 

23 


Popolttion.  FmOtot..         Popidatloii  Ibrerery 

German  Square  mie. 

510,100  111,126  2,970 

Boifhft  VUlafea  and  Hamleta. 

47     '  1,778 


Division  of  the  InKabitanti  according  to  iheir  Edigion. 


Catholics 
Lutherans 
Reformists 
Jews 


Places  of  Edueaiion, 


Lyeeom 

Gymnasia 

Seminaries 

Ecclesiastical  Seminary 

Preparatory  Latin  Schools 


483,300 

25,800 

900 

2,100 


1 
4 
2 
1 
7 


PopuktHon  q/*  the  Principal  Towns  thai  have  not  been  descriked. 


Neuburg 

Lauingen 

Kaufbeuem 

Goozburg 

Gundelfingen 

DiUingen 

Hoechstedi 

Bojrgau 

Friedberg 

Mindelbeim 

Fuasen 


6,900 
5,460 
4,705 
3^05 
3,675 
3,610 
3,150 
2,285 
2,144 
2,115 
2,000 


41ii 


iQVRons* 


OSXXII* 


H.    CIRCLE  OP  THE  RHINE, 


&TTAjjTJb  j/&rji,nAm&x«.rB  axvv  in 

IIAAX-UX^I.     VIBYHiVlO* 

SorlheetaiGemiui 
fltmieimei. 

Popnlatioii.             FuniliM. 

Popolation  for  erery 
GenaanSqimreMUe. 

140 

403,100»           87,815 

2,878 

Towns. 

Bmilis. 

VUlcgeiuid  Hunleti. 

28 

16 

665 

Catholics 

Lutherans 

RefornjiBts 

Bfennonites 

Jews 

Plac€$  ^  Educatum. 

120,000 

207,690 

60,000 

710 

6,700 

Lyceum 
Gymnasia 
CoUeges 
Preparatory  La 
Normal  School 

tin  Schools 

1 
3 
5 
5 
1 

Populaiian  of  the  Principal  3Wni,  that  have  not  hem  deteribed^  and  of 
86me  large  Burghs  and  ViUages. 


Neustadt  on  the  Hardt 

4,805 

Dorkeim  (Id.) 

3,790 

Deidesbeim 

3,015 

Kirchheim-Poland 

2,510 

Bergzabem 

2,324 

Wacbenheim 

>           •            1 

2,200 

Annweiler 

,            • 

2,196 

Bomburg 

. 

2,157 

Otterberg 

>            • 

2,000 

*  According  to  M .  Kolb :  Neu.  Geog.  Ephemer.  Weimar,  1825.  The  po. 
pulation  of  the  circle  amounts  to  448,917  inhabitants  and  89,000  Camiliet. 

In  general,  to  ascertain  the  population  of  Bavaria  in  1827,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  a  twelfth  to  the  numbers  given  bj  Hassel  for  1822,  a  rule,  which  has  beeu 
followed  in  the  detailed  account  of  each  circle. 
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Edenkoben 

llassloch 

Kandel 

Uerxheim 

Mutteratadt 

Kalsburg 

Leimenheim 


Burghi  and  FUlages. 


OZXIUo 


^025 
d,5G0 
3,097 
2,868 
2,140 
2,100 
2,029 


^  BUDGET 

OF  THE  KIN9D0M   OF   BAVARIA  III   1825,  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
ACC0U5T8  PRKBKIfTXD   TO  THK   0HAMBXR8. 

Revenue* 


Direct  taxes 

Indirect  taxes 

Revenue  from  the  royal  fiefs,  &c. 

Regal  rights      • 

Receipts  in  'arrear 

Different  receipts 


8,900,000  florins. 

9,100,000 

5,160,000 

3,950,000 

1,590,000 

2,600,000 


31,300,000 


8,354,000  florins. 
2,745,000 
52,600 


Expendiiure* 

Sinking  fund  .... 

Charges  of  the  household  and  the  court 

'  '         '  ■  chambers  •  • 

Administration  of  the  household  and  foreign  affain^,  570,000 

1,732,000 
1,300,664 
1,011,600 
735,148 
1,251,172 
118,851 
1,300,000 
7,880,000 

27,051,535 
Royal  estriilishments  4,195,936 


Publie  instruction 

Clergy 

Hospitals 

Roads  and  bridges 

Army 


-  justice 

-  the  interior 

-  finances 


31;M7,471 


41i  KUSOFB* 

JMianal  Debt. 


CXUII. 


In  1620  it  amounted  to        .          .          .  110,876,084  florins. 

In  1824  to 110,781,740 


Redaction  in  four  yean  94,944 
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EUROPE. 


Europe  continued. — Germany. — Eighth  Section. — 'Territorie$ 
and  Free  Townt  of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Lubeck  and 
Frankfort  on  the  Miine. 

Air  acconnt  shall  be  given  in  the  present  chapter,  of  the    book 
territories  and  towns  that  have  pontinued  free,   notwith-  cxxir. 
standing  all  the  changes  introduced  into  the  political  divi-  """— 
sions  of  Germany,  by  the  ambition  of  conquerors,  and  the 
intrigues  of  cabinets.     Before  we  cross  the  mountains, 
which  separate  Bavaria  from  Bohemia,  before  we  describe 
the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  remains  of  that  federative  power,  which  pos- 
sessed for  several  centuries,  so  much  influence  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Germany. 

Industry  and  commerce  are  so  favourable  to  civiliza-  HanseaUc 
tionby  tlie  wealth  they  diffuse,  by  the  spirit  of'independ-  ^°^""- 
ence  they  produce,  that  wherever  they  exist,  wherever 
they  flourish,  freedom  triumphs  sooner  or  later  over  every 
obstacle.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  principal  towns  in  Grer- 
many,  subject  to  the  empire,  were  governed  by  bishops, 
dukes  and  counts,  who  endeavoured  and  too  often  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  their  independence.  Worms  and 
Cologne  proved  their  attachment  to  the  emperor  Henry 
the  fourth,  by  embracing  liis  cause  against  the  authority 
of  tlieir  bislsops.*    Their  conduct  determined  tlic  crown  to 

•  Schmidt,  tome  HI.  page  239. 
VOL.  Til.  53 
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increase  the  number  of  freemen  by  granting  to  the 
working  classes  in  these  cities,  a  right,  which  at  the 
time  was  considered  a  jn'ivilegc.  The  bishops  wnd  lords^ 
the  temporal  governors  of  Worms  a!^d  Coh)gne»  in- 
-lierited  the  moveable  property  of  the  lower  orders^  or  at 
least  as  much  of  it  as  they  pleased  ;  that  custom  was  then 
aboHshed*  Other  towns  obtained  at  a  later  period  the 
same  advantages;  not  long  afterwards,  they  purchased  the 
right  of  chusing  their  own  magistrates,  and  also  of  send* 
ing  deputies  to  support  their  interests  in  the  Germanic 
diets.* 

These  immunities  or  privileges,  which  distinguished  tliej 
imperial  towns  from  other  cities,  were  at  0rst  only  conferi 
Tcd  on  the  persons  who  inhabited  within  their  walls*     Bull 
the  peasa;its,  being  naturally  anxious    for  some  security] 
against  the  oppression  of  their  lords^  bought  the  right  of 
fiettlirig  under  tlie  walls,  between  the  ditches  and  palisades; 
tliey  were  therelbre  called  phal  burger  i>r  burgesses  of  the 
palisades;  and    their    houses,  crowded   round   the  walls* 
were  in  course  of  lime  denominated  auhurhs.f 

The   towns  extended  gradually  tlie  limits  of  their  juris 

^diction  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  rampatts, 

rmany  as  settled  in  their  territory,  enjoyed  the  privileges  o^ 

^citizens,  under  the  name   of    Aus  Burger,  or    outer  bur^J 

[esses;  hence  the  origin  of  free  towns,  possessing  territ(i«1 

'Ties  equally   free,  and  forming  small   independent  slatci#l 

So  many  advantages  made   tlic  nobles  more  jealous   of  thftj 

JiBperial  cities*     If  it  be   difficult   to  obtain  freedom*   it  if] 

Itill  more  so  to  preserve  it.     Although  the  towns  rivalled ' 

I  each  other  in  commerce  and  industry,  they  found  it  neccs- 1 

iry  to  unite  and  to  form  a  sort  of  federative  state,  that! 

Ihcy  might  be  hotter  able  to  resist  the  power  of  the  bishops  1 

and  lurda,  who  denied  their  rights  to  be  valid,  because  they 

had  been  ac*iuired  by  purchase.     Compelled  by  the  usur-  - 

pations  and  oppressive  autliority  of  the  independent  nobles  j 


•  Sclimiill,  loiiif   \'I,   page  31, 

t  Sec  Scltinifit,  tome  IV.  and  VI.     I'lierfcl,  pnge  402.    Uycange,  Glossary* 
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in  Germany*  more  than  sixty  towns  formed  a  colhfjpdeni*    book 
tion  on  the  Rhine  in  the  year  1255.  cxxir. 

The  origin  t)f  the  Hanseatic  Icagoef  may  be  attributed  ""7^^ 

to  similar  causes,  although  its  object  was  to  protect  the  tbeSunse- 
commerce  of  some  imperial  towns.  The  old  German  word  a^ic  league. 
hamCf  which  signifies  an  alliance,  did  not  indicate  merely 
the  intention  of  facilitating  commercial  transactions  between 
the  different  inhabitants,  but  of  resisting  princes  on  tiie 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  maintaining  a  free  navigation  on 
that  sea.  The  league  dates  from  the  year  1164,  and  Bre-  Bremen. 
men  was  the  first  town  that  planned  and  executed  the  pro- 
ject The  wealth  acquired  by  the  alliance  was  so  great, 
that  many  trading  towns  in  different  counties  entered  into 
the  league;  among  the  number,  might  be  mentioned  Ant- 
Verp,  Amsterdam  and  several  other  ports  in  Holland, 
Calais,  Rouen,  Bordeaux  and  other  towns  in  France,  last- 
ly, Cadiz,  Lisbon,  Naples  and  London.  So  gigantic  a 
confederation  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  few  maritime 
towns  on  tlie  Baltic.  The  Hanseatic  union,  founded  for 
commercial  purposes,  became  a  great  naval  power;  it  had 
its  fleets  and  armies,  which  were  formidable  to  the  kings 
of  Denniark.  It  blockaded  Copenhagen  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  forced  Waldemar  the  Third,  to  give  up  the 
province  of  Schonen  to  the  confederation.  Forty  vessels, 
manned  with  good  seamen  and  twelve  hundred  soldiers, 
sailed  on  an  expedition  against  Eric,  king  of  Denmark  in 
1428.  The  league  assisted  Brunswick  in  1615,  at  that 
time  invested  by  its  duke,  who  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege.*  The  great  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  Sweden 
and  Denmark  had  been  all  at  different  times,  protectors  of 
the  league ;  but  it  lost  at  last  its  energy  and  its  power, 
the  causes,  which  had  led  to  its  formation,  ceased  gradually 
to  exist ;  its  commerce  still  remained,  but  its  armies  were 
useless.  The  number  of  Hanseatic  towns  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  reduced  to  six.  Bre- 
men, Lubeck,  Hamburg,  Rostock,  Danzig  and  Cologne' 

*  IfeUs,  History  of  Uic  empire,  book  VI. 
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lupufuc* 
ture*. 


retained  an  empty  title, — tlicy  had  no  alliance  to  main- 
tain)   at   present,    Bremen,    Hamburg    and    Lubeck   aro , 
not  even  considered    free  towns,  possessing   separate  go-'^ 
vernments. 

As  the  assemblies  of  the  ancient  Uanseatic  league  wer«j 
licld  in  Bremen,  it  ought  pcrhapa  on  that  account  to  b^  j 
first  described.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  \Vei»er^ 
and  tijc  Wummc,  at  thirty  leagues  from  the  sea. 

It  must  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance  about  thtf<j 
end  of  tlie  eighth  century,  when  Charlemagne  made  it  thW 
capital  of  an  arciiiepiscopal  see ;  it  contains  at  present  ft  veil 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  houses,  and  thirty-eightl 
thousand  inhabitants,  more  thnn  two-tliirds  of  wlmm  ar©J 
reformists  or  calviulsts.  The  cathedral  is  reserved  fori 
those  who  adhere  to  the  Augsburg  confes^iont  aftd  the , 
calvinists  have  four  parish  churches.  The  principal  6c* 
minary  is  a  gymnasium  for  the  children  of  Lutherans  and^ 
calvinists;  there  are  besides  other  scliools,  a  library  and  a 
museum  of  natural  history.  The  public  buildings  are^ 
the  observatory  of  Dr.  Olbert,  who  was  liorn  in  the  town^ 
the  trcasuiy,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  tttwn^j 
house,  an  edifice  remarkable  not  only  for  its  curious  ar*j 
chitecture,  but  also  for  its  cellars,  in  which  are  cohtaineit| 
an  immense  quantity  of  the  finest  Rhenish  wines-  Bre»j 
men  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town;  the  first  if  J 
gloomy  and  ill  built;  some  regular  streets  and  moderal 
houses  are  situated  in  the  other  on  the  left  bank  of  theJ 
Weser;  tho  ancient  fortifications  arc  now  changed  inttfj 
public  walks. 

The  manufactures  are  linen,  camlet,  cloth,  hats,  worsted 
stockings,  tobacco,  oil  and   glass.     Tho  art  of  refining  su- 
gar is  well  understood,  and  the  beer  is  supposed  tu  be  bet- 
ter than  any  other  in  Germany.     But  the  wealth  of  Bre* 
men  depends   not  so  much  on  its  manufactures  as  on  its-^ 
commerce.     The  many  advantages  of  its  situation  renderJ 
it  the  mart  of  all  the  merchandize  that   descends  the  We-  i 
scr;    indeed  it  was  considered,  after  llambing,   tlic  mobt 
im[H)rtant  acquisiliouy  which  the  French  made  ynder  tho 
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imperial  government;  it  then  became  a  capital  of  a  de-    book 
partroent,— ^the    mouths  of  the  Weser.    It  carries   on  a  cxxiv. 

great  trade  in  fish,  such  as  herring,  salmon  and  whales : 

eleven  of  its  vessels  were  sent  to  the  herring  fisheries  in 
1817.  The  linens  and  cottons  prepared  every  year  in  its 
bleachfields,  are  purchased  in  different  parts  of  Germany^ 
and  they  are  supposed  to  be  equal  in  value  to  five  millions 
of  rix  dollars;  it  receives  other  articles,  and  gives  in  ex- 
change French  and  Spanish  wines,  and  different  kinds 
of  colonial  produce.  The  number  of  vessels  that  enter 
its  harbour  every  year,  exceeds  a  thousand.  Banks  and 
maritime  insurance  offices  have  been  established  to  protect 
and  encourage  its  commerce;  its  revenues  may  amount 
to  four  hundred  thousand  florins. 

The  territory  belonging  to  it  contains  ten  thousand  inha-  Territory 
bitants,  and  the  extent  of  surface  is  little  more  than  fifty 
English  square  miles ;  in  that  small  space  are  situated  the 
burgh  of  Yegesack,  and  thirty-five  villages  or  hamlets. 
The  same  burgh  and  Elfsleth  in  the  dutcliy  of  Oldenburgh 
form  the  harbour  of  Bremen.  But  as  large  vessels  cannot 
enter  these  small  ports,  which  are  at  some  leagues  from 
the  sea,  all  the  goods  are  conveyed  to  the  town  in  boats. 

Bremen  is  governed  by  an  assembly,  composed  of  four  Govern- 
mayors,  two  syndics  and  twenty-four  counsellors,  seven-  '"*°'* 
teen  of  whom  arc  lawyers,  and  the  remaining  seven,  mer- 
chants. Calvinists  only  are  admitted  into  tiie  council,  in- 
deed the  exclusive  system  has  been  carried  so  far,  that  Lu- 
therans cannot  bold  civil  employments.*  Thus,  although 
the  magistrates  may  be  upright  men,  the  laws  are  op- 
pressive, and  many  inhabitants  are  deprived  of  what 
may  be  considered  their  just  rights.  The  government 
of  the  town  and  territory  is  vested  in  the  council ;  and 
the  revenue  is  committed  to  its  management;  it  pre- 
sides over  the  administration  of  justice,  and  whenever 
matters  of  importance  render  it  necessary,  calls  together 
the  leading  and  influential  citizens,  who,  although  they 
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fn^^ct  at  nn  stated  periods,  form  a  sort  of  legislative  assem* 
biy. 

It  may  lie  remarked   in  jiroof  of  the  patriotism  whic 
prevailH  in  this  smnll  republic,  tliat  all  tlio  titizeiis  capable] 
of  bearing  arm*?   arc   divided  into  diireicitt  classes,     Tlio 
men  from  twenty-six  to  tliirty-fivc  years  of  age  form  tbreo 

attaliuii8.    Tbe  officers  of  government  are  only  exempted. 
if  their  duties  are  incompatible  with  the  military  scrvico*^ 
Men  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  maKe  up  ar 

ther  battalion,  the  only  one  which  is  equipped  at  the  e% 
|>ensc  of  the  slate.     The  town  ban  no  other  troo]»s  than  thiffl 
Bort  of  national  guard,  it  is,  howrver,  obliged  to  furnish  fouf  I 
hundred  and  eighty-five  men  to  the  Germanic  confederation 
linnifaurg,        Hamburg  was   considered  one  of  the  most  commerciatl 
towns  in  Europe,    when  it  was  united  to  tlie  French  em« 
pire  in  IBIO,  and  made  the  capital  of  a  French  depart-j 
ment,— tlie  mouths  of  titc  Elbe.     It  contained  at  that  time] 
A  population  of  a  hundred  and  seven  thousand  inbabitantn»l 
he  lands  In   the  neigh bourhood^   covered   with  country [ 
houses,  plantations   and  cultivated  fields,  might  have  bee 
compared  to  an  extensive  and  magnificent  garden,  whicli| 
flic  course  of  llie  Elbe»  and  many  picturesque  views  serv 
ed    to    a<lorn*     When    France    had  to    resist   a  powerful ' 
league  in  1813,  Hamburg,  which  owed  its  wealth  and  re- 
sources to  its  commerce,  was  suddenly  changed  into  an  im- 
posing and  fortified  town.     So  great  was  the  extent  of  the 
military  works,  that  tlic   l<ifty  trees  which  shaded  the  pub- 
lic walks,  the  country  houses  that  proclaimed  the  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants,   as   well  as  tlie  humble   cottage  of  the 
peasant, — gardens,  hedges  aud  inclonures,  all  were  destroy- 
ed to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  walls.     A  great  parti 
of  the  suburbs  was  levelled  with  tlte  ground,  and  the  losseu 
^'hich  the  inhabitants  then  sustained,  were  estimated,  ac* 
cording  to  a  wry  moderate  calculation,  at  3,000,000L    But 
["Hho    various   articles  wliich  were  not   taken  into   account 
•the  merchandise  that  w*afl   fipoilcd,  the  ships  that  were  da^l 
maged,  the  build ii»gs  that  were  dcstt^oyed,  made  the  whole 
equal  to  4,UO0fOOOl,     The  wants  of  tlic  French  army  ob- 
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liged  the  general  who  comniandeil  it,  to  dispose  of  more    book 
than   7^500,000    marks    taken    from    the    funds    of    the    cxxiv. 
Hamburg  bank.    By    a    treaty    concluded  in   1816,  the  """""^ 
French  government  agreed  to  pay   Hamburg  the  sum  df 
500fi00L    Peace,  by    affording    encouragement  to    com- 
roercOf  has  restored  the  city  to  its  ancient  prosperity, — at 
the  time  when  it  was  distinguished  from  its  rivals,  when 
vessels  from  every  nation  entered  its  harbour*    It  did  not 
contain  more  than  sixty  thousand   individuals  in   1814, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  at  present  exceeds  a  hundred 
and  ten  thousand. 

The  catholics  amount  to  two  thousand,  the  reformists  Catholics. 
or  calvinists  to  four  thousand,  the  Mennonites  to  five  hun- 
dred, and  the  Jews  to  six  thousand,  the  othe    inhabitants 
adhere  to  the  Augsburg  confession. 

Although  the  town,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  may  be  Buildings. 
considered  one  of  tlie  most  wealthy  in  £uro|>e,  the  public 
buildings  are  very  ordinary ;  two,  however,  are  finer  tlian 
the  rest, — the  treasury  and  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  the 
tower  of  which  rises  four  hundred  feet  above  the  ground  ; 
bat  even  these 'edifices  are  merely  remarkable  on  account 
of  their  positions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  narrow  and 
dirCy  streets,  brick  houses,  and  buildings  which  recall  the 
period  of  Charlemagne,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
foander  of  Hamburg.  The  BineX'Mater,  or  the  only 
public  walk  within  the  town,  is  formed  by  a  range  of  trees. 
planted  near  a  large  sheet  of  water.  Dense  crowds  fre- 
qoent  the  public  walk  in  the  summer  evenings ;  and  the- 
number  of  vessels  that  cover  the  basin,  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  floating  city.  After  London  and  Amsterdam, 
Hamburg  is  tlio  most  commercial  town  in  Europe;  the 
iahabitants  are  affluent;  numerous  equipages  are  seen  in 
its  streeU;  the  utmost  activity  pi*evails  in  the  harbour 
from  the  morning  until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
at  that  hour  merchants  of  every  description  repair  to  the 
exchange.  The  interior  of  the  houses  corresponds  with 
the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  displayed  in  the 
ornaments  of  dress,  and  in  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of 
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cxxii'.  or  antiquity  of  faraily,  a  man  is  estimated  by  the  import- 
ance and  extent  of  his  mercantile  transactions*  .The 
spirit  of  coinmerce  seems  to  pervade  every  individual:  in 
the  theatre  and  in  the  drawing-room,  in  balls  and  every 
other  place  uf  amusement,  trade,  the  course  of  exchange, 
and  mrrcantilc  speculations  are  the  subject  of  conversation. 
Thus,  there  are  few  cities  where  the  arts  are  so  little  cul- 
tivated or  so  little  appreciated  ;  in  the  account  of  the  most 
insignificant  towns  in  Germany,  mention  has  been  made 
of  scientific  institutions,  museums,  and  libraries^  but  if 
fitrangers  look  for  similar  collections  at  all  worthy  uf  such 
a  place  as  Hamburgt  they  will  be  disappointed.  The 
bonks  in  the  public  library  are  not  valuable  or  numerous; 
the  museum  of  natural  history  belonging  to  the  patriotic 
society  contains  nothing  in  any  way  remarkable^  and  it 
might  bo  difficult  to  enumerate  more  than  a  very  few  in- 
dividuals who  devote  part  of  tlieir  time  to  literature  or 
science. 

The  same  remarks  are  less  applicable  to  the  places  of 
education  ;  their  number  is  perhaps  sufficient  for  the  wants, 
certainly  for  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  principal  schools  arc  a  gymnasium,  a  commercial  se- 
minary, a  drawing  and  naval  academy  ;  in  addition  to  these 
might  be  mentioned  a  pharmaceutical  seminary  and  diffef 
tnt  gratuitous  schools* 

Although  no  mendicants  are  seen  In  tho  streets,  it  is 
not  less  certain  that  there  are  twelve  thousand  paupers  in 
the  town;  so  great  a  number  need  hardly  excite  surprise, 
if  it  be  recollected  that  even  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
much  dearer  than  in  other  parti  of  Germany.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  work-liouses  and  hospitals  arc  defrayed  by 
the  town*  Asylums  have  been  erected  for  lunatics,  infir- 
tnaries  for  the  sick,  nay  funds  ai'e  set  apart  for  the  cure  of 
difFereiit  diseases,  such  as  asphyxia,  epidemics  and  con- 
tagious fevers.  Of  late  years  not  only  merchandise, 
liouses  and  other  kinds  of  property,  but  lives  arc  ensured* 
The  life  insurance  company  had    in  its  coffers  some  year9 
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ago,  1,200«000  matics  banco,  or  200,0001.9  to  enable  it    book 
to  fulfil  the  engagements  mXh  the  heirs  of  Ibe  insured,  to   cxxit. 
pay  the  capitals  or  incomes  stipulated  in  their  contracts.      

The  people  in  Hamburg  are  divided  into  three  distinct  inhabit- 
classes^  the  real  burgesses^  the  petty  iurgesseSf  and  foreign  ""*'* 
inhabitants.*  The  real  burgesses  enjoy  all  the  rights  of 
citisens ;  they  only  are  eligible  to  the  different  offices  in 
tiie  state,  they  nre  permitted  the  free  exercise  of  every 
sort  of  industry,  and  are  even  exempt  from  paying  duty 
on  different  goods  that  arrive  in  Hamburg  vessels.  The 
petty  burgesses  can  only  exercise  certain  trades,  and  they 
pay  a  yearly  tax  of  one  thaler  for  the  protection  \vhicli  is 
granted  to  them.  The  foreign  inhabitants  are  also  liable 
to  an  annual  contribution,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  admit- 
ted, they  roust  pay  fifty  thalers,  if  they  engage  in  com- 
merce, and  forty,  1^  they  are  artisans.  Strangers  cannot 
acquire  property  either  within  the  town  or  territory  of 
Hamburg,  unless  it  be  in  the  name  of  a  burgess. 

The  Jews  do  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens,  but  they  jew8,rights 
may  possess  houses  in  certain  parts  of  the  towm  Although  o^ citizem 
the  lights  of  citizens  are  not  hereditary,  the  sons  of  real 
burgeases  are  entitled  to  some  privileges,  and  they  do 
not  pay  ao  g^at  a  sum  as  others  for  their  admission.  It 
was  not  before  the  year  1814,  that  the  Christians  who  did 
not  embrace  the  Augsburg  confession,  were  allowed  to  be- 
come burgesses,  or  to  hold  offices  in  the  state;  they  are 
still  excluded  from  the  council. 

The  form  of  government  is,  as  Stein  calls  it,  JirisUhde'  GoreriH 
mocratiCf  the  sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  council  and  in  '"*^^' 
the  burgesses ;  the  former  consists  of  thirty-six  members, 
amongst  them  are  included  three  mayors  and  eleven  ma- 
gistrates. The  citizens  are  represented  by  deputies,  le- 
gally elected,  and  by  hereditary  burgesses.  The  last  are 
the  most  wealthy  and  influential  of  the  inhabitants. 

Although  Hamburg  is  a  fortified  town,  the  military  es-  Military 
tabliahment  is  not  great;  the  contingent  to  the  confederation  ^*^'^^* 

*  See  Stein's  Geography. 
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has  been  limited  to  thirteen  hundred  men,  and  a  numerous 
national  guard  serves  to  defend  the  town  and  territorfi 
Magistrates,  clergymen,  schoolniasterst  physicians  and  eur 
geons  are  exempt  from  the  military  service,  these  ar«  thi 
only  Exceptions,  all  the  other  men  in  Hamburg,  from  th| 
age  of  twenty  to  forty -six>  must  enter  the  national  guanK 

The  revenues  collected  in  the  town  and  territory,  vary 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  of  florins.  Of  all  tl»o 
Imposta  establislied  by  the  French  government,  the 
stamps  and  excise  are  only  continued ;  these  indirect  con- 
tributions, tliongh  very  moderate,  yield  on  an  average  a 
monthly  revenue  of  sixty  thousand  marks ;  govenmient 
may  thus,  without  burdening  tlie  people,  pay  the  interest 
of  a  national  debt,  which  amounted  in  IBIO,  to  fifty*tw*c 
mttlious  of  marks. 

Many  branches  of  industry  are  carried  on  in  Hamburg f 
there  were  a  few  years  ago  forty  sugar  works,  ten  print^ 
fields,  which  furnished  employment  to  fifteen  hundreil 
workmen,  twenty-five  wire  mills,  many  leather  and  soap 
works,  a  hundred  velvet  and  silk  looms,  and  several  ma- 
nufactories of  gold  and  silver  lace,  as  well  as  of  fine  and 
coarse  linen*  The  dried  meat,  known  by  the  name  of 
.Hamburg  beef,  which  forms  a  great  article  of  exportation, 
is  cured  within  its  walls.  More  than  twenty  cojtper  and 
brass  foundries  are  situated  in  its  territory.  But  the 
produce  of  its  manufacturing  industry,  however  great, 
becomes  insignificant,  wlien  con»pared  with  its  foreign 
trade. 

It  possesses  more  than  two  hundred  ships,  which  carry 
its  mercliandize  to  the  ports  of  neighbouring  nations,  and 
even  to  Portugal.  It  often  sends  considerable  fleets  to 
ttie  whale  fisheries;  and  the  number  of  vessels  that  enter 
or  leave  its  harbour  every  year,  amounts  to  more  than 
twelve  hundred.  It  carries  on  a  very  great  trade  in  colo- 
nial produce;  the  reader  may  form  some  notion  of  its  ira* 
portance  from  the  documents  contained  in  the  table  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  marts  for 
tea  and  coffee  of  any  town   in   Europe;   the  anbabitants 
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tbeaaelvef  consume  an  immense  qaantitj^  it  bne  been  ucer-    book 
teined  to  exceed  10,000»000  poonds,  so  t|iat  the.  proportion  czziv. 

Csr  every  indiTidual,  amounts  to  more  than  nine^  pounds  $ 

it  may  fo  easily  supposed*  what  is  really  the  case,  tliat  the 
people  take  tea  or  coffee  almost  every  hour  in  the  day. 

The  town  has  been  better  fortified  on  the  side  of  the  Port. 
land  than  towards  the  sea.  A  basin,  formed  by  a  branch 
of  the  Elbe,  serves  as  a  place  of  anchorage  for  fresh  wa- 
ter boatsy  and  a  road  twenty  feet  in  depth  for  larger  ves* 
eels  I  the  goods  and  merchandise  are  thus  transported  into 
the  different  store-houses,  along  the  canals,  which  traverse 
the  old  town.  Altiiough  a  dyke  has  been  built  along  the 
river,  Hamburg  has  been  more  than  once  inundated;  in 
Ike  year  1771,  the  waters  broke  through  their  barrier,  and 
covered  a  great  part  of  the  neighbourhood  and  almost  all 
the  town;  in  1790,  the  waters  of  the  Elbe  rose  more  than 
twenty  feet  in  the  course  of  a  single  night- 
Hamburg  and  its  territory  form  a  surface  of  a  hundred  Territorj. 
and  two  square  miles ;  in  the  territory  are  situated  a  small 
town,  two  burghs,  thirteen  villages  and  fifty  hamlets,  their 
population  may  be  equal  to  20,000  souls. 

The  territory  of  Lubeck  is  enclosed  by  the  dutchy  of  Lubeck. 
Oldenburg;  it  contains  two  towns,  and  seventy-nine  vil- 
lages and  hamlets.  The  extent  of  surface  does  not  exceed 
ninety  square  miles,  and  the  population  amounts  to  forty- 
three  thousand  individuals,  but  of  that  number  twenty- 
six  thousand  are  the  inhabitants  of  Lubeck  or  the  capital. 
It  is  situated  at  tlie  confluence  of  three  rivers,  the  Trave, 
the  Wackenitz  and  the  Stecknitz,  which,  at  the  distance  of 
ttiee  leagues,  throw  themselves  into  a  gulf,  that  bears  the 
name  of  the  town. 

Few*  cities  are  more  advantageously  situated  than  Lu- 
beck, for  the  Baltic  trade.  Built  in  the  twelfth  century 
by  the  emperor  Conrad  the  third,  or  as  others  aflirm,  by 
Godeacliale  king  of  the  Herules  or  Obotriti,  in  the  year 
1066,  it  became  a  century  afterwards,  the  seat  of  a  diocess» 
which  before  that  time  had  been  established  at  Oldenburg. 
It  was  several  times  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  as  often 
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rebuilt  by  its  inhabitants*  Devastated  by  the  assaults  to 
i%liicli  it  was  exposed  fmm  barbarous  tieighbours»  it  put 
itselfp  at  tlie  beginning  of  tl*e  tliirteentb  century,  under  tJio 
protection  of  Frederick  the  secondi  wlio  declared  it  a  free 
and  imperial  city.  It  entered  at  a  later  period  into  i\n 
number  oT  Ilanseatic  towns^  and  maintained  for  a  long 
time  a  considerable  influence  in  tbe  affairs  of  tlie  league. 
But  in  1810,  it  was  united  to  the  Frcncl*  empire,  and  be- 
came tlie  metropolis  of  a  division  in  tbe  rooutiis  uf  tbci 
Elbe;  its  privileges  as  a  free  town  were  ret^tored  tUre4s 
years  afterwards. 

,  Tjic  government  is  vested  in  a  supremo  counciU  com- 
posed of  four  mayors  and  sixteen  counsellors;  tbcy  are 
clioticu  from  the  most  influential  inbabitants.  Tbe  jipirit 
of  independence,  the  result  of  commerce,  may  perhaps 
bave  prumpted  the  people  to  embrace  the  Augsburg  con- 
fession at  the  commencement  of  tbe  reformatiou;  but  it 
is  rather  commercial  rivalry  than  concern  about  religion, 
which  has  contributed  to  tbe  persecution  of  llie  Jews  in 
Lubeck«  and  ttiesamc  intolerance,  far  from  being  diminished 
by  tbe  advances  made  in  knowledge,  appears  to  bave  gained 
ground  in  later  times.  According  to  a  decree  of  the  senate 
in  LB  16,  all  tbose  who  professed  Judaism,  were  obliged  to 
quit  tbe  town  within  a  very  short  period  ;  they  bad  tbe 
ciioico  of  settling  in  tbe  village  of  Moisting  about  two 
leagues  distant,  or  of  leaving  the  territory. 

Lubeck  is  encompassed  with  ramparts ;  tbe  streets, 
tbougli  steep,  are  straigitt,  clean  and  well  built.  Tbo 
edifices  most  worthy  of  notice  arc  the  cathedral,  which 
contains  several  articles  of  antiquity,  tbe  church  of  St. 
Mary  I  the  townfiousc  in  wbicli  may  be  seen  tbo  celebrated 
Hanseatic  ball,  ibe  council  room,  adorned  with  fine  paint- 
iiigst  and  tbe  hall  of  tbe  treasury ;  tbe  arsenal  and  the 
exchange  arc  nowise  i-emarkahle. 

Many  useful  institutions  have  been  founded  in  tbe 
town;  the  most  important  arc  several  elementary  scbools, 
a  gymnasium,  diRVrent  boarding  bouses,  two  commercial 
seminariesi  a  school  of  surgery,  a  drawing  academy   for 
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mrtistnSy  and  another  for  the  higher  cksses.    Societies    book 
liaTO  been  established,  for  the  suppression  of  mendicity»   cxxit. 

and  the  relief  of  the  indigent ;  there  are  besides  a  house 

of  correction^  and  an  orphan  hospital. 

The  revenues  of  the  state  were  estimated  a  few  years  Revenues. 
ngOf  at  more  tlian  a  million  of  florins,  and  half  that  sum 
atleastf  was  derived  from  the  town.    A  tax  which  still 
sabsists,  was  imposed  on  every  citizen  in  181 6,  to  form  a 
fund  for  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt* 

The  military  force  consists  of  a  national  guard  divided  Military 
into  fifteen  companies,  and  a  contingent  of  six  hundred  ^°^^^' 
men  to  the  Germanic  confederation. 

The  manufactures  and  different  articles  made  at  Lubeck,  Manufac- 
are  tobacco,  sug^r,  leather,  soap  and  silk,  cotton  stuffs,  ^"'^^'' 
coarse  and  fine  linen,  cloth,  gold  and  silver  lace,  iron  and 
copier  wire,  and  lastly  sail  cloth  and  merchant  vessels. 
The  commerce  consists  principally  in  colonial  produce,  in 
exportatioils  of  grain,  and  importations  of  ^different  pro- 
ducts from  Sweden,  Russia,  France,  Holland  and  England. 

Large  vessels  arrive  at  Travemunde,  a  small  fortified  Trave- 
town  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trave  on  the  Baltic'""""*^' 
sea.    It  carries  on  a  gi*eat  trade  with  Lubeck,  and  many 
strangers  frequent  it,  on  account  of  its  baths.    Its  watch-  ^ 
tower  commands  an  extensive  view,  which  reaches  on  one 
side  to  a  great  distance  along  the  sea,  and  on  the  other, 
beyond  the  territory  of  Lubeck. 

Ancient  Hanseatic  towns,  such  as  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort 
and  Lubeck,  seemed  to  have  acquired  the  right  of  claim-  ^^i^e. 
ing  their  independence,  at  the  time  when  the  political 
divisions  of  Germany  were  determined  by  congress.  As 
their  independence  was  lost,  merely  because  they  had  been 
incorporated  in  the  Frenqh  empire,  it  was  thought  equitable 
by  the  Euro]iean  diplomatists,  that  they  should  be  restored 
to  their  ancient  privileges  after  the  fall  of  the  conqueror. 
Besides,  their  situation  at  the  extremity  of  Germany  was 
likely  to  remove  the  fear  of  other  states  imitating  their 
example.  But  Frankfort  is  different  from  the  rest,  and 
more  interesting  than  any  of  them,  inasmuch  as  it  forms 
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a  small  repiibliCt  almost  in  the  centre  of  the    (lertnatiic 
confederation.     It  became   independent  at  a    time,    wheni 
rulers  sanctioned  reluctantly  any    institutions    in    \^hicl|j 
liberty  was  admitted  as  a  rightt  and  not  as  a  couccsi)iont| 
revocable    according    to   circumstances.     It  is    true  th£i 
Frankfort  dates  its  freedom  from  as  remote  a  period  as 
other  towns  thatJiavo  been  last  described,  but  it  was  tiQ 
considered  a  conquest  of  Napoleon,  it  was  not  united 
France,  on  the  contrary,  it  liad  continued  nince   IBOC,  llii 
capital  of  a  great  dutchy,  governed  by  a  sovereign  primtite* 
It  was  declared  a  free  town  in  1815*     It  might  have  be* 
come  the  most  valuable  possession  of  a  state  in  the  con-»] 
federation,  had  it  not  excited  the  covctousness  of  neigh^J 
bouring  principalities,  such  as  Nassau,  Hessc-Darmstadlj 
and  electoral  Hesse,  in  the  midst  of  which  its  territory  Ib*\ 
enclosed.     It  was  for  these  reasonst  not  from  any  considcra* 
tion  of  equity  or  justice,  that  it  gained  an   independence,^ 
to  which  its  present  coraniercial  importance  must  be  pruJ*;J 
cipally  ascribed. 

The  extent  of  the  territory  may  be  equal  to  five  German,^ 
or  sixty  Englisfi  square  miles;  it  contikins  besides  the  ca- 
pital, two  burghs  and  five  villages.    According  to  tlie  meam^ 
term  of  the  different  numbers,  assigned  by  German   geo« 
grajihcrs,  the  population  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  thaiiJ 
sixty  thousand.^  llie  town  alone  contains  more  than  forty^J 
fiietlLousand  inhabitants;  the  catholics  amount  to  five  or^J 
BIX  thousand^  the  reformists  ur  calvinists  to  two  thausandf 
the  Jews  to  five  thousand,  the  rest  adhere  to  the  Augsburg  ' 
confession, 

Fraiikfort»  notwithstanding  its  monuments,  palaces  and 
welt-built  houses,  is  not  considered  a  fine  town.  The  streets 
are  for  the  most  part  gloomy,  narrow  and  crooked.  Tho 
cathedral  nr  the  church  of  Bt*  Bartholomew,  a  curious  and 
ancient  edifice,  in  which  several  etiiperors  have  been  crown- 
ed, is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Pepin  or  fierhaiis  bjr 
Lewis  the  Pious^  king  of  Germany,  who  died  at  Frankfort 


*  Hitfttl  ronkeiihe  p^^putation  aiouutit  to  fifty-two  tbouF^&d,  ami  Sleio  M^J 
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in  ihe  year  876.  The  golden  bull  of  the  emperor  Charles  book 
the  Fourth,  is  preserved  in  the  Roemer  or  townhonse ;  it  is  cxxir. 
written  on  forty-three  pages  of  old  parchment,  and  was  ex- 
liibited  for  a  long  time  among  the  curiosities  of  Paris.  The 
other  buildings  are  the  8aalhoff  or  palace  of  Lewis  the 
Debonnaire,  which  has  been  disfigured  by  modem  addi- 
tional the  palace  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  the  one  that 
belong^  to  the  prince  of  La  Tour  and  Taxis ;  besides 
these,  may  be  mentioned  the  theatre,  and  the  bridge  on  the 
Maine,  which  commands  a  magnificent  view,  and  is  more 
than  fear  hundred  feet  in  length. 

The  name  of  Frankfurt  or  Frankenfurt*  appears  to  Origin  of  its 
strengthen  the  French  tradition  that  the  Franks'  assembled  °^'"*^' 
there  in  the  fifth  century,  and  passed  from  it  into  Gaul. 
It  was  called  a  town,  when  Charlemagne  enlarged  it,  after 
having  defeated  the  Saxons  under  its  walls.  The  suburbs 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maine,  which  separates  it  from 
Frankfort,  retains  its  ancient  name  of  Saxenhausen^  hence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  in  early  times  inhabited  by 
that  people. 

Frankfort  distinguished  itself  by  its  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Reforma. 
the  reformation ;  such  was  the  violence  of  the  different  ^'^'^ 
parties,  that  religions  opinions  occasioned  insurrections  and 
revolts  until  the  most  of  the  inhabitants  embraced  the  no- 
tions of  Luther;   it  acted  too  an  important  part  in  tho 
league  of  Smalcaldcn. 

It  is  to  a  more  extensive  commerce,  that  the  great  num-  Quarters  of 
ber  of  modem  buildings  must  be  chiefly  attributed,  which  ^n"^'*' 
if  they  go  on  increasing  in  the  same  proportion,  Frankfort 
may  be  soon  little  inferior  to  the  finest  towns  in  Germany. 
The  new  quartera  and  quay  of  Wollgraben  have  been 
much  embellished;  they  are  every  day  becoming  larger, 
and  ara  likely  era  long  to  form  the  most  important  part  of 
thetovni. 

Frankfort  diSbrs  from  Hamburg,  in  as  much  as  many  u^f^i  ^^ 
peraons  among  tho  wealthy  classes  cultivate  the  arts  and  tabiish- 

*  Furt  signifies  r  ford  or  passage. 
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sciences.  It  would  be  foreign  tn  our  purpose  ta  enume* 
rnte  the  galleries  of  paintings,  Ihe  valuable  collections  of  en 
gnivings  and  antiquitieH,  belonging  to  different  individuals*" 
but  tbe  public  iuRtitntlona  are  creditable  to  the  republic. 
There  are  three  gymnawia,  a  Kchool  of  medicine,  two  of 
ciraxving,  one  of  painting  and  engravings  a  mathematical 
Hcminary  and  several  schools  of  art.  The  mount  of  piety 
was  rather  a  cahimity  tfian  a  beneftt  to* the  people;  the 
town  has  cstab1ishc<l  in  its  sti^ad,  a  fund  destined  for  the 
iiFisistance  of  petty  nierctiants  and  artisans  in  carrying  on 
tiieir  commerce  and  industry.  The  public  library  contain/^ 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  volumes,  besides  several 
books  and'  a  parchment  bible  printed  by  Faust  in  the  year 
146S.  A  valuable  collection  of  medals  is  attached  to  the 
same  library. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  1816,  the  sovei'eignty  is  ' 
vested  in  all  tlie  citizens^  who  arc  born  in  Frankfort  or 
within  its  territory.  The  senate  cannot  confer  the  rights 
of  citizens  on  strangers,  who  have  resided  ten  years  in  the 
town,  if  they  do  not  possess  an  independent  fortune.  The 
thi'ee  branches  of  government  arc  the  senate,  the  legislative 
body  and  the  deputies  elected  by  the  burgesses.  The  le- 
gislative body  consists  of  twenty  senators,  as  many  mem- 
bers of  the  permanent  deputation,  and  forty- five  burgesses, 
nominated  by  tlte  citizens.  No  person  can  be  elected 
before  the  age  of  tliirty  years,  and  if  any  refuse  the  oflico 
of  deputy,  they  may  be  deprived  of  tlicir  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  citizens. 

The  inhabitants  of  Frankfort  are  divided  into  three  great 
Christian  communities,  whicli  under  the  supcrin  ten  dance  of 
the  senate,  provide  separately  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
clergy,  churches  and  schools-  But  it  cannot  be  remarked 
without  exciting  surprise,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century 
both  at  Hamburg  and  at  Frankfort,  wise  and  enlightened 
rulers  entertain  such  prejudices  against  tire  Jews,  as  serve 
to  recall  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  middle  ages* 
If  it  be  owing  to  commercial  jealousy  that  the  influential 
men  of  Frankfort  have  refused  the  Jews  all  the  rights  and 
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privileges  of  citizens,  the  measure  is  not  less  impolitic  than     hook 
unjust.    The  Jews  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  a  separate    cxxir. 
quarter,  they  are  permitted  to  learn  and  to  exercise  certain  ' 
trades,  but  the  reader  may  have  some  difficulty  in  believ- 
ing that  according  to  a  decision  of  the  legislative  body  in 
18 ir,  not  more  than  fifteen  Jewish  marriages  are  allowed 
to  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  year,  within  the  town  and 
territory.* 

The  revenue  of  Frankfort  amounts  to  eighty  thousand  Financcfi 
florins,  and  the  public  debt  to  three  hundred  thousand*  ^rce?'^ 
The  military  force  consists  of  a  national  guard  and  four 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  men, — the  contingent  to  the  con- 
federation. 

Silk,,  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  stufls  ^lay  be  mentioned  induttrr 
among  the  manufactures;  the  other  articles  are  tobacco,  ^wcfu"* 
playing  cards,  types,  wax  and  porcelain  which  is  little  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Dresden.  But  its  trade  with  Germany 
forms  tlie  principal  source  of  its  wealth.  The  continual 
commercial  intercourse  which  it  holds  with  that  country, 
is  facilitated  by  its  position,  and  by  two  navigable  rivers, 
the  Rhfn^  and  the  Maine.  The  two  Frankfort  fairs,  the 
one  at  Easter,  the  other  in  September,  bring  together  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  merchants  from  different  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  people  boast  that  Charles  the  Bald  was  bom  in  the 
to^n,  that  the  diets  of  the  confederation  are  still  held  there  j 
but  in  the  opinion  of  some,  it  possesses  better  claims  to 
celebrity,  it  gave  birth  to  Goethe,  and  the  first  German 
gaaette  was  published  within  its  walls. 

^  See  Steiu'i  Geograpb/. 
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Commerce  of  Bremen  in  1825, 

Nine  hundred  and  fourteen  merchant  v<?8scl»  entered  the  port  of  t 
Bremen. 


Nalimw, 

NnmbCT  of  VeiMili* 

Uniied  States        ......        54 

South  American 

11             1 

West  Indies 

25 

English      . 
French 

,        94 

Porntguese 

Spanish 

Russian      .             »             .             , 

6 

5 

44 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

Hamburg 
Luhec 

55 
69 
13 

Mecklenburg 
Pnissitm    - 

' 

n 

.        28 

Dutrh 

10 

Hanoverian 

53 

Oldenbnrg 

Breoiish  vessels  and  others  beloi 

i^ing  U 

>  differ 

ent  Eta 

.        64 

tcs 

and  fir(m*i|jalities  in  the  confe^leraiion             .            .      33C 

Five  whale  ships  nailed  from  Breaien  to  Greenland  in  the  same 

year. 

Tables  of  the  Grain  Exported  from   Hamburgh  from   ihm\ 
Tear  1815  to  lH9,5f  inclusive. 


By  Sea 

lul 
Wheal. 

0  lh«  Interior 
Bye. 

B«ricv. 

1 

UHfut 

Ryi.. 

Bm\cy, 

Ynt^. 

Quarlen;. 

Quart  em. 

Quiiiiors. 

Uaartrrs. 

Quwicm 

I^itttitt*. 

18ltJ 

31^4^4 

4*iJ72 

9;jj)*2 

n,(ri8 

3:i,i^ 

4.6.50 

1617 

4ii.ri5l 

25.677  1 

4, inn 

12,712 

:i2,549 

3,852 

1818 

153,8117 

14.054 

48,715 

13,07(J 

48,864 

8,600 

1810 

37,704 

2,2(Jfcl 

G(1452 

14,384 

35,008 

10,712 

wm 

B8.4ti8 

874 

4,6;i4 

17.063 

li,27U 

4,i>4l 

it-n 

2(KUIt 

414 

5,485 

17,082 

8,8f»5 

4,269 

mn 

8,700 

•      1,008 

ao74 

I2,8a'> 

0,803 

7,123 

IS23 

3<i,201 

8;t4d 

(1,080 

15,042 

12,260 

4.248 

1  1624 

15,014 

4.393 

36,315 

LVM3 

0,09t» 

11,078 

1825 

65,329 

2,863 

112,217 

27,403 

18,968 

14,686 

ToiaL 

482,629 

104,499 

291,326 

157,218 

222,212 

74,468_ 

DsaoBiFnoir  of  GBBMAirr. 
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20,915 
30,683 
33,415 
11,613 

28475 
13.625 

ffl],927 
25,8643 
37,820 
17,348 

954     1,873 

1,153,    l.tJ30 

2.858    3,774 

1,076    2,267 

648    1,083 

508       725 

637     1,279 

525       600 

974'    2,644 

4,777|    2,074 

1»455 
1^592 

3.388 
2,235 
1,748 

!,9(>3 
2,274 

1^7 
2,339 
2,480 

195 

654 

302 

98 

644 

4,991 

378 

3,969 

2,776 

1,624 

13,831 

552 
911 

115 

5 

221 

154 

38 

i2,4ai 

3.505 

5,752 

5,505 

3,210 

6.4^)2 

15,474 

19,163 

20,636 

9,024 

IJO 

207 
1,094 

358 
46 

172 
4,963 
3,564 

346,487 

14410  17,049 

31,37! 

1,176 

J01.7B4  IOAhI 
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J9i»gar$  imported  from  the  year  1821  to  1825  tncltmve.* 


T«n. 
1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 


91,849,490 
64,692,640 
74,887,000 
75,577,080 
79,790,380 


Coffee. 


Tflin. 
1821, 
1823, 
1823,' 
189*, 
1825, 


Imported. 
21,591,160 
28,357,940 
26,535,100 
38,536,720 
34,051,240 


Bxporfed  or  eoDMimed. 
522,000,000  pounds.t 
26,000,000 
25,000,000 
35,000,000 
34,000,000 


Variaitoni  tn  ike  priu  of  Coffufrom  the  year  1821  to  1825,  indunvei 

1821, 
1822, 


from  13}  to  14  the  pound, 
from  11}  to  12 


^  A  grtat  quantliy  of  tugar  arrives  at  Hamburg  from  Braiil  ao^  the  HaTan- 
aaba ;  tha  sama  article  it  imported  from  the  United  Sutei,  £(if  lapd,  France 
and  Holland. 

It  b  principally  refined  fugar,  that  enters  Hamburg,  and  notwithstanding  the 
competition,  which  it  has  to  maintain  with  England,  it  exporU  annually  more 
than  65,000,000  pounds  of  refined  sugar. 

t  The  most  of  the  cofiee  imported  into  Hamburg,  conies  directly  from  Havan- 
nab,  Saint  Domingo  and  Brazil ;  the  rest  is  brought  from  the  United  States. 

t  It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  that  the  priea  of  coflet  has  decreasad 
afaiy  year  from  1821  to  1826. 
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■                      1825, 

Oiflltngi  Daneo.                                   ^^^| 
from  11     to  111                         ^^H 

from    8fr  to    Si                         ^^M 
from   61  to   6i                      ^^^M 

B 

Indigo  imported,^                                          ^^^M 

^^^H       1825, 

<  i  Cases,  4,341  or  975,000  pounds*              ^^H 
;>Bag8,     266  or    16,000                          ^^H 

^^B 

Cotton  %mporttd*\                                        ^^^1 

^^^H        1835, 

Balea  1G,600  or  6,640,000  pouods.            ^^H 

^^^^^H            JShipt  qf  difercnt 

^aiions  thai  have  tnttrtd  Hamhurg,\              ^^H 

^^^K       1824, 

Vcwelfi  from  North  America       41             ^^H 

from  South  America      130              ^^^| 

from  differenl  parts  of                      ^^^| 

the  WcBt  Indies            7t              ^^H 

ffom  England                 645             ^^H 

^^^^^                                                     ...             888            ^^H 

^^^^V 

^^^^^^^^^^v 

Vessels  from  North  America        20             ^^^| 

from  8outtj  AmtTJca       125            ^^^^ 
from  the  Wc.<)t  Itidiea       79             ^^^H 
from  England                 757             ^^^| 

^^^^^^F                Merchant  Shtpa  bthnging  to  the  Fori  ofLuhttk.                 ^^^H 

^^^^^        liubeck  possesses  about                                           79  trading  TeseJi^l^^^l 
^(                Number  tbat  enters  its  barbours  annunlly,  about  80D                           ^^^| 

^  Tntliga  ii  by  no  meeni  an  imporiant  artidt  In  the  trade  of  Hamburg;  in-  ^^^H 

deed  Hamburg  and  tereral  other  fltatet  are  wholly  dependent  for  their  tttppTjr  on  ^^^B 

the  discretion  of  E^nglaud.     Indij^o  in  ea*u  comes  from  ihe  £iL»t  indit^i  indi&Oj^^^H 

in  bugt  from  the  West  Indies,                                                                                     ^^^^H 

t  Although  II  great  quanlitf  of  cotton  i«  consumed  in  Germany,  vtry  little  f^^^^H 

Imported  into  Hamburg  1  it  receives  ie  from  the  UnUcd  SlMtei,  CnlumbU  an^^^^^l 

^                         diflferent  ports  in  Americii|  Egypt,  the  levant,  Itidia,  and  also  from  differ«n|I^^^H 

^K                   mercantile  hoii»e»  in  Italy..                                                                                             ^^^^| 

^B                     %  Mott  of  die  EngliBh  vecsets  carry  ballast  to  Hamburg,  and  relum  with  caf*^^^H 

^H                 goes  to  England,  a  proof  that  many  articles  from  Hamburgi  ar«  deftinad  for  thf  l^^^f 

^H                JEoflisfa  marlists*                                                                                                  ^^^| 

L 

^^^^1 
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Europe  amtifttf^iL— Germany.^— MnlA  BecHan. — DescripUan 
of  Bohemia. 

To  complete  the  description  of  Germany,  some  account    book 
may  be  (pven  of  the  different  possessions  of  the  Austrian    cxxr. 
monarchy,  situated  in  that  country.    Hungary  and  its  de-      '■' 
pendencies  have  already  been  described,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention  them  more  fully,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
confound  provinces  which,  from  the  manners,  language  and 
origin  of  the  inhabitants,  should  be  considered  separately; 
for  as  to  Austria,  ;the  geographer  observes  in  a  much  smaller 
compass,  the  same  confusion,  the  same  heterogeneous  parts 
as  in  the  vast  empire  of  Russia. 

Bohemia,  which  is  now  to  be  described,  is  a  country,  Kingdom  of 
both  in  its  physical  and  political  geography,  wholly  distinct  ^^"""^ 
from  the  territories  that  surround  it.    It  is  equal  in  super- 
ficial extent  to  nearly  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  German 
or  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  English 
•qoare  miles. 

Limited  by  Bavaria,  Saxony  and  Prussian  Silesia,  it  is  Ancient 
encompassed  by  mountainous  chains,  that  form  a  natural  sm, 
basin,  once  filled  by  a  Caspian  sea,  in  the  depths  of  which 
were  deposited  the  calcareous  rocks  that  shall  be  after- 
wards mentioned.  The  fact  that  all  the  mountains  or  the 
contour  of  the  basin,  become  gradually  lower  as  they  ap- 
proach the  centre  of  the  country,  serves  at  first  view  to 
strengthen  the  belief  concerning  the  ancient  existence  of 
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eucli  a  sea.  The  greatest  declivities  are  sttimtetl  in  the  most 
Bortlierri  part  of  tlie  basin;  thus  tl»e  Elbe,  wliicli  crosses 
tliat  portion  of  the  country*  is  enlarged  by  all  the  streai 
that  descend  from  the  mountains,  and  throw  themselves 
Cither  into  its  channel,  or  into  the  Moldau,  which  unitea 
Vit'iih  it.  The  outlet  through  which  the  Elbe  leaves  Bohe- 
mia, and  enters  the  North  sca»  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
the  one,  by  wliicli  the  ancient  Caspian  mingled  its  waters 
villi  the  ocean.  Part  of  the  sands  that  now  cover  the 
Prussian  provinces  of  Magdeburg,  Brandenburg,  Meek* 
etiburg  and  Hanover,  may  ptobably  he  attributed  to  the 
irruptions  of  tlic  same  sea.  These  hypollieses,  founded  on 
facts,  are  intimately  conticcted  with  the  most  interesting 
departments  of  pliysical  geography. 

Four  principal  chains  enclose  the  basin:  the  Bcehmer- 
Wald  or  Bohemian  forest    stretches   from    south-east    to 
^orth-west,  and  joins  the  Ertz-Gcbirge;  tfiese  extend  from 
joulh-west  to  noi'th-east,    and  meet   the   Riesen*Gcbirgc ; 
4he  latter  follow  a  contrary  direction,  and  unite  with  the 
rlcefirischcs-Gebirge  or  Moravian  mountains  whicht  pass- 
ng  fi'om  north-east  to  south-west,  teniiinate  at  thoextrcmi- 
1y  of  the  Bcebmcr- WalU.     The  chains,  as  some  geographers 
ave  remarked,  furm   an  irregular  four-sided  figure*     Bo- 
emia,  by  being  llius  enclosed,  is  rendered  an  isolated  coun- 
try in  llio  middle  of  Europe;   the  same  circumstance,  it 
may  be  readily  inferred,  has  had  some  influence  on  the  civ* 
ilization  and  ptjiitical  conslitulion  of  its  inhabitants.     The 
owest  mountains  are  tl»ose  which  extending  from  north-cast 
,o  south-west,  and  (o  south,  separate  Bohejrvja   from  Mora- 
ia  and  Lower  Austria.     The  name  of  a  small  chain,  the 
Teufels-Gebirge  m*  Devir«  mountains,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity  of  the  Btehmer-Wuld*  near  the  sources  of  the  Med* 
dau,  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  tradition  of  an  idola- 
trous worstiip. 

The  Btebmer-Wald  is  a  primitive  chain,  composed  of 
granite,  gneiss,  tnicaceous  schistus,  syenite,  and  laistly  of 
argillaceous  scbistus  and   diflerent  rocks  belonging  to  the 
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same  epoch.  The  same  substances  are  observed  on  the  book 
south,  near  the  town  of  Krumau,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mol«  cxxr. 
dau,  and  also  along  the  Ertz-Gebirgc*  ^iiich  have  been  al-  '"^ 

ready  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Saxony.  The  central 
mountains  of  Bohemia,  that  extend  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  and  join  the  Riesen-Gebirge,  are  less  remarkable 
for  their  height  than  their  rounded  summits  and  sides,  proofs 
that  the  rocks  which  compose  them,  are  of  igneous  origin. 
The  last  declivities  terminate  at  some  leagues  to  the  north 
of  Bunzlau,  and  along  the  whole  range  are  observed  sand- 
stone, basalts  and  other  substances  that  appear  to  have  been 
modified  by  the  action  of  subterranean  fire. 

They  are  encompassed  by  calcareous  dcposites,  abound-  Voicanott. 
ing  with  fossil-shells;  thus,  the  basin  has  been  filled  by 
volcanoes  emitting  torrents  of  lava  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  ^ 
The  same  phenomena  as  those  observed  in  the  Bo&hroer-* 
Wald  are  exhibited  on  the  side  of  the  Riesen  Gebirge  to- 
wards Bohemia,  but  near  their  extremity,  sandstone  and 
calcareous  rocks  are  more  frequent,  they  are  arranged  in 
parallel  strata.  Sandstone  of  a  very  soft  texture,  and 
which  decays  easily,  abounds  in  the  Moravian  mountains, 
particularly  towards  the  north ;  it  assumes  the  most  singu- 
lar forms,  and  at  a  distance  deceives  the  stranger,  who 
imagines  he  sees  turrets  and  villages,  where  no  habitations 
are  to  be  found.  If  the  traveller  descends  these  moun- 
tains, the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  forests,  he  may 
observe  throdghout  the  whole  basin  of  Boliemia,  calcareous 
rocks,  that  were  deposited  at  the  time  it  was  filled  with 
the  sea«  The  limestone  is  in  many  places  covered  with 
other  deposites ;  rocks  consisting  chiefly  of  amphibole,  and 
which  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  the  primitive  and 
secondary  formations,  are  situated  in  the  western  part  of 
tiie  basin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plan.  Granite  and  ar- 
gillaceous schistus  are  not  less  common  near  Tein ;  alluvial 
deposites  containing  fossil  wood  and  iron  ore,  which  yields 
nearly  sixty-two  parts  of  metal,  may  be  observed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Fagrad,  to  the  south  of  Eger. 


qua  kef. 


springs* 
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These  transition  rocks  rest  on  micaceoua  scldatufl,  and 
simiUu*  arTangefivents  arc  remarked  near  Prague,  between 
Maricnbadcn  and  Ogerlticliin.  The  Commerberg,  a  vol- 
canic cone,  not  far  from  Eger,  is  covered  with  lava*  and 
other  heights  uf  ttte  same  kind  extend  at  diflTerent  distances 
to  Carlsbad.*  Traces  of  volcanucs  are  observable  near 
Taeplilz,  and  a  sort  of  red  j>or|*hyry,  from  which  many 
mineral  springs  take  tlieir  rise.  Uorizdrita]  layers  of  lime* 
stone  mixed  with  marl  rest  on  the  poipfiyry,  and  its  great 
inclination  in  some  places  may  probably  have  been  the  ef- 
fect of  sudden  and  violent  shocks.  Lastly,  the  Mittel-Gc- 
birge  or  central  chain  of  tlie  country,  which  rises  above  the 
course  of  the  Elbe,  was,  according  to  a  German  geologist,! 
the  centre  of  the  volcanic  pfienomena,  that  have  left  so  many 
traces  on  the  southern  sides  of  the  Ertz^Gebirge,  where  ba- 
salts and  other  rocks  of  an  igneous  origin  are  seen  iti  every 
directioTK 

Altlmugh  the  volcanoes  in  Bohemia  belong  to  that  class 
whicli  burned  beforo  the  period,  that  the  earth  was  inha- 
bited by  man,  the  country  is  subject  to  shacks,  occasioned 
by  subterranean  fires.  Several  took  place  in  the  month  of 
January  1824,  on  the  Ertz-Gebirgc  and  in  the  districts  of 
Eger  and  Ellbogen,  Their  direction  was  from  north  to 
south,  south-west  and  south-east;  they  were  accompanied 
in  some  places  with  a  noise  resembling  thunder,  in  others 
many  springs  were  dried, t 

A  country  in  which  the  rocks  are  so  various,  and  the 
volcanic  remains  so  numerous,  abounds  generally  with  mi^ 
neral  springs,  at  least  Bohemia  forms  no  exception  to  the 
rule*  Such  as  are  most  resorted  lo,  are  situated  in  the 
northern  districts;  it  may  suffice  to  give  the  reader  some 
notion  of  their  number  and  celebrity,  to  mention  the  springs 
of  Sedlitz  and  Satzkameii  in  the  district  of  Kaurzin,  those 
of  Strobnitz  inBechin^  the  alkaline  springs  of  Bilin,  Carls- 

i  Lennhardf  Zeitschrift  fiu  miner filogic* 

f  See  the  observation  published  bj  M.  Hallfticbka.     Arcbir.  fur  did  getamit 
nauir-lcbrc,  tome  f .  page  J20* 
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bad  and  Toeplitz,  the  sources  in  Bechin  near  Trantnaa,    book 
the  baths  of  RIeinkachel  and  Tetschen  in  the  districts  of    cxxt. 
Beraun  and  Leitmerltz,  and  lastljf  the  ferruginous  springs 
of  Eger. 

The  two  principal  feeders  of  the  Elbe  are  the  Moldau  Riven. 
and  the  Eger;  the  first  crosses  Bohemia  from  its  northern 
extremity  to  Melnilc;  tlie  length  of  its  course  is  moro  than 
a  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles.  The  declivity  from  the 
Teufel-Grebirge  to  Prague,  a  distance  of  nearly  ninety 
miles,  is  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet.  The 
Eger  which  rises  in  the  Fichtel-Oebirge,  near  their  junc- 
tion with  the  Bo&hmer^Wald,  and  throws  itself  into  the  . 
Elbe  at  Theresienstadt,  has  a  less  rapid  course,  for  the  de- 
clivity does  not  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet  in  a 
distance  of  seventy-nine  miles.* 

Several  extensive  lathes  are  situated  in  the  country*  the  Lakes  and 
largest  are  those  of  Teschroitz  in  the  district  of  RIattau,  ^''"^^'• 
Polkenstein  on  the  mountains  of  the  same  name,  and  Rum- 
mer in  the  district  of  Saatz.  But  the  number  of  marshes 
is  much  greater,  there  were  not  fewer  in  1786,  than  twenty 
thousand,  and  according  to  tiie  calculations  tliat  were  then 
made  in  order  to  regulate  the  contributions,  their  surface 
was  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  seven 
hundred  acres ;  draining,  however,  has  since  been  general- 
ly practised,  and  their  number  has  of  consequence  been 
considerably  reduced.  Tlio  marsh  of  Ezeporka  near  Par- 
dubits  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive,  the  numerous  islands 
it  encompasses,  are  covered  witli  trees.  Other  marshes 
situated  in  diflPerent  pai'ts  of  the  kingdom,  are  formed  by 
the  annual  inundations  of  rivers,  or  by  the  waters  which 
descend  from  the  mountains  into  low  valleys,  but  as  none 
of  them  are  large,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them. 

The  climate  of  Boliemia  is  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  airaate. 
country,  its  lofty  mountains,  extensive  plains  and  deep 
valleys.    It  is  temperate  in  the  central  districts  and  in  the 
frontiers  on  the  south-west,  but  the  mountains  covered  with 

*  irmrifs  einer  gnngraphisEch-itatiBtischen  ScliilHorunp  ilcs  Kirnigrcichs  Ba»h 
mer,  by  J.  M.  liirhtenptern. 
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forests  have  an  influence  on  tfio  temperature  to  a  constdoii 
able  distance  from    their  sides*     The  variation  of  Reau-' 
mur'a  tbermnmeter  at  Prague,  gives  the  annual  mean  term. 
of  7'  7'-     It  Jias  been  proved  by  registers  kept  in  the  ob- 
atory  at  the  same  town,  that  the  greatest  beat  was  from 
to  24°  of  Reaumur,   and  the  gi-catest  cold,  about  l6^ 
below  zero.    The  tbermometrical  variations  at  Egcr,  the 
remotest  part  of  the  western  frontier,  indicate  a  mean  term 
of  7°  4\  while  at  Rrumau  near  the  southern  extremity,  it  is 
not  greater  than  6*  9'. 

The  prevalent  winds  in  Bohemia  blow  from  south- 
east and  south-west  The  east  and  north-east  winds  are_ 
almost  always  accompanied  with  rain,  but  the  north,  nortll 
west,  and  south-west  winds  are  sure  signs  of  dry  weather* 
The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  yearly^  amounts  to  eighteen 
or  nineteen  inches,  the  evaporation  that  takes  place  in 
the  shade,  to  fourteen*  The  number  of  rainy  days, 
observed  in  a  series  of  eighteen  years,  was  annually 
equal  on  an  average,  to  ninety;  the  proportion  that  sub* 
aisted  between  days  of  calm  and  cloudless  weather,  and 
those  in  which  the  sky  was  partly  covered  with  clouds  or 
mists,  was  as  one  to  five.^ 

No  accurate  information  can  be  obtained  concerning  thoj 
ancient  people  that  inhabited  Bohemia;  it  is  known  how*d 
ever  that  they  were  subdued,  and  in  a  great  measure  dc 
fitroycd   by   the   Boii,   who  under  the   command  of  Sigo 
vessusy  settled  in  the  country  about  six  centuries  befoi*oJ 
he  Christian  era*     Strabo,  Pliny,  and  other  writers  make 
iiention  of  the  same  people,  from  whom  the  present  namoj 
f  Bohemia  is  derived. 
The  Boii  experienced  for  a  long  period  all  the  vicissi^j 
tudes  of  war;  their  history  is  confined  to  nMgrationsp  vie* 
tories  and  defeats, — the  results  of  battles  with  Ihcir  neigh- 1 
liours.     Ancient   writers   make  mention  of  them  possess- 
ing at  one  time  the  country  beyond  the  Danube,  in  other 
ords,  the  basin  of  Bohemiai  at  another  time,   the  lands 


*  Sea  Lkbtenilini^i  £uii)f,  cited  above» 
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between  the  Danube  and  the  Drave,  lastly^  Thrace  and     book 
Illjrria.    Some  degree  of  confusion,   therefore,  naturally    cxxv. 
arises  as  to  the  countries  which  they  occupied ;  hence  Pel-  — — 
loutier  supposes  that  they  all  issued  from  Gaul  or  Italy. 
Mentelle  appears  to  be  the  only  author,  who  has  thrown 
any  light  on  the  migrations  of  the  Boii ;  according  to  that 
writer,  they  accompanied  Belovesus,  who  marched  at  the 
head  of  several  barbarous  tribes,   in   his  expedition  into 
Italy.    These  Boii  were  tlien  settled  on  the  northern  de- 
clivities of  the  Apennines  in  the  present  territory  of  Bo- 
logna, and  in  all  probability,  they  were  only  a  colony  tliat 
separated  from  their  countrymen  in  Bohemia.    After  tlie 
fruitless  attempt  of  Belovesus,  the  Boii  were  repulsed  by 
the  Bomails,  and  foixed  to  retreat  to  the  Danube,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Illyria;  subdued  and  nearly  annihilated  by 
the  Gets,  the  country  to  which  they  had  migrated,  remain- 
ed desert,  hence  Strabo  calls  it  the  desert  of  the  Boii.*  But 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  inhabited  the  mountains 
in  Bohemia,  were  not  long  secure  from  the  attacks  of  their 
neighbours.    About  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  befoi*e 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  Cimbri  tried  more  than  once 
to  subdue  them,  and  failed  as  often  in  the  attempt.    It 
was  not  until  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  vulgar  era, 
that  the  Marcomani  defeated  them,  and  took  possession  of 
their  territory.    The  Boii  found  a  new  country  in  the 
plains  watered  by  the  Danube,  that  form  at  present  part 
of  Bavaria.    It  is  on  that  account  that  Tacitus  says,  al- 
though the  inhabitants  are  changed,  the  name  of  Bohemia, 
which  still  remains,  serves  to  iierjietuate  the  remembrance 
of  their  ancient  country.f    Although  afterwards    driven 
from  their  territory  by  the  Marcomani,  they  held  no  mean 
reputation  in  Germany ;  tliey  joined  the  Helvetii,  and  in- 
vaded Gaul,  while  the  Edui  resisted  Csesar ;  the  Roman 
general,  after  the  conquest  of  the  latter,  might  have  com- 

*  Strabo,  book  VII.  chap.  II.  section  5. 

t  Manet  adhue  Boihemi  nomon,  lignificatque  loci  Teterein  nMmoriam,  quam- 
vif  cultoribui  rouutis.    Tacitus,  do  Moribus  Germanorum,  section  28. 
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pellcd  tlicm  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the  Hercynian  forca^ 
but  iti  consideration  of  their  valour  and  courBge,  he  made 
over  to  them  part  of  their  lands.  Thust  it  appears  from 
these  details,  tliat  the  Boii  have  several  times  changed  their 
country;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  Ibat  their  diflcrent 
|>os9essions  were  inhabited  by  five  distinct  people  of  the 
*eame  name ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  same  peuplcy  who 
at  diffei^ent  epochs  settled  in  five  diHcrent  countricH. 

According  to  Tacitus,  the  Marcomani  v^ere  the  most 
powerful  people  of  any  in  the  territories  between  the  Da- 
nube and  the  Hercynian  forest;  the  fact  that  they  conituer*j 
ed  Bohemia,  may  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  historian 
They  were  governed  by  kings,  chosen  from  the  most  iJ* 
lustrious  faDiilies  of  their  nation,  but  after  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  tbe  Romans  placed  foreign  rulers  over  them* 

Rome  never  assisted  them  with  her  arms,  but  corrupted 
them  with  gold  and  silver,*  Maroboduus  is  of  all  the 
native  princes,  the  one  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
annals  of  Tacitus.  Strabo  informs  us  that  ai^er  hav* 
ing  passed  his  youth  at  Rome  under  the  protection  of  Au- 
gustus, he  was  called  to  govern  his  countrymen*  The 
commencement  of  his  reign  was  prosperous;  he  led  the 
Marcomani  to  the  conquest  of  Bohemia,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Boii.  lie  subdued 
several  neighbouring  states,  and  enriclied  himself  with 
their  spoils.  He  possessed  great  influence  over  a  portion 
of  Germany,  and  formed  a  league,  consisting  of  the  Her* 
munduri,  Quadi,  Semnoncs,  Longobardi  and  other  s* 
against  Ilermann  or  Arminius,  who  had  become  forii..^ 
hie  after  having  defeated  the  legions  of  Varus.  Hot  in 
this  contest  Muroboduus  w;is  unsuccessful ;  in  vnin  he  Im- 
plored tbe  assistance  of  tlie  Romans,  they  saw  with  secret 
joy,  the  enemies  wlio  had  resisted  their  yoke,  weakened 
by  divisions  amongst  themselves.  Abandoned  by  his 
allies,  witbout  authority  over  Win  people,  Maroboduus  had 
no  other  resource  than  to  implore  the  protection  of  Ger* 


I 


*  Tacitui  tic  Moftbus  Uermannrum, 
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manicusy  who  granted  him  an  asylum  in  Italy,  where  ho    book 
past  the  rest  of  his  days.  c^^^- 

Tho  descendants  of  the  Marcomani,  at  tlio  time  when       ; 
the  Roman  power  began  to  decline^  were  invaded  and    ^^'' 
compelled  to  give  up  their  country  to  different  nations, 
whose  names  were  hardly  known  to  the  Romans.    These 
nations  or  different  Slavonic  people  migrated  from  Poland, 
and  the  north  of  Hungary. 

The  time  that  they  first  invaded  Boliemia  is  uncertain, 
indeed  little  is  known  of  their  history  before  the  sixth 
centory.  Tliey  were  called  Tchekhes  or  Coiechs  by  the 
western  Slavi,  a  name,  which  in  their  language  signifies 
the  Fir$tf  probably  because  the  country  they  inhabited, 
was  nearest  to  Germany.  Their  government  was  at  first 
republican,  but  lest  they  should  be  expelled  from  Bohe- 
mia, by  the  Avarians  and  the  Huns,  they  chose  a  king, 
who,  if  tradition  can  be  believed,  was  Samo,  a  Franconian 
merchant,  a  man  of  wisdom  and  courage;  he  governed 
them  for  a  number  of  years,  and  freed  tliem  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Avarians.  A  regency  was  appointed  at  his 
death,  and  it  continued  until  Krock  was  elected  ;  that 
prince  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter  Libussa,  surnamed 
the  magician,  who  reigned  with  Przemysl  her  husband, 
between  the  years  722  and  745.  The  sovereignty  was 
hereditary  for  several  generations;  but  the  early  part  of 
the  Bohemian  history  is  involved  in  obscurity. 

Little  is  known  concerning  it,  before  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  centory;  until  tliat  period  they  continued  in  idola- 
try, and  had  to  oppose  at  the  same  time,  the  attacks  of 
the  Germans,  and  the  sermons  of  the  monks,  who  were 
continually  sent  from  Rome.  Fourteen  princes  and  the 
great  dbko  Borziwoy  were  baptized  in  the  year  894,  and 
Prague  was  erected  into  a  diocess  in  972. 

The  dignity  of  great  duke  was  elective  until  tho  mid-  "|."|);.'p^''* 
die  of  the  eleventh  century.    Brzetislaw  was  the  first,  who  udu,. 
passed  a  law  in  tho  year  1053,  making  the  succession 
hereditary,  but  the  law  did  not  continue  in  force,  long 
after  the  death  of  the  prince.     Otho  the  first,  conquered 
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BooiL  Bohemia*  and  added  it  to  the  empire  in  lOSG.  Henry 
cxxv.  the  fifth  conlerrcd  nn  duke  Brzctislaw  the  second,  the  title 
of  king  in  1086,  and  since  that  period  tfic  motiarcl»y  wi 
elective^ 

The  country  was  much  improved  by  the  Gcrroan  col-' 
oniats  that  settled  during  the  ninth  century  j  for  Bohe- 
mia,  isolated  from  other  nations,  did  not  emerge  from 
barbarism,  before  the  introduction  of  Christiiinity,  which 
by  opening  communications  with  Rome,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  civilization  of  the  Slavi,  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tliirteenlh  century,  Ottorar  encouraged  Ger- 
man workmen  and  artists  of  every  kind ;  under  the  same 
prince,  industry  waa  dittused  in  the  towns,  and  commerce 
freed  from  its  shackles.  Order  and  tranquillity  were 
maintained,  and  written  laws  were  kept  in  tfio  principal 
cities*  His  successor  Ottocar  the  second,  though  called  to 
the  throne  of  Austria,  extended  iiis  power  not  only  over 
Bohemia,  but  a  part  of  Silesia,  Poland  and  Prussia.  Pos- 
sessing the  same  views,  he  continued  the  work  of  his  father* 
protected  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  encouraged  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  German  language,  as  the  great  means  of 
eoligbtening  his  subjects.  The  manners  and  habits  of  the 
people  had  undergone  great  changes  abuut  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  that  time  the  laws  were 
Written  in  German.  Prague,  which  was  ono  of  the  most 
important  cities  in  Germany,  became  the  scat  of  the  artH 
and  sciences. 

The  emperor  Charles  the  fourtli  had  been  elected  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  the  states  general  of  the  kingdom  dc* 
clared  the  monarchy  hereditary  in  his  family.  It  was  to 
the  same  prince  that  tlie  capital  is  indebted  for  its  uni<«| 
vcrsity.  Wenceslas,  his  son  and  successcir  reformed  tiu 
laws,  and  substituted  the  national  language  in  the  dittereni 
courts.  John  Huss  and  Jerume  of  Prague,  flourished  in 
the  same  reign;  but  the  inhabitants  were  too  ignorant  to 
appreciate  their  wise  and  enlightened  views  concerning 
religious  reform,  their  virtues,  talent  and  noble  disinter- 
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These  tpostles    of  the  reformation   appeared    in   the    book 
world  at  too  early  a  period;  they  were  not  nnderstood,    czxv. 

their  characters   were  calumniated.     Intriguing  persons 

made  use  of  their  own  expressions  to  excite  the  civil  war» 
that  may  have  rendered  Ziska,  the  brave  and  disinterested 
chiefy  illustrious,  but  served  only  to  protract  the  existence 
of  abuseSy  which  good  men  wished  to  see  abolished.  The 
monarchy  became  elective  after  the  death  of  Wenceslas. 

Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Austria^  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty In  1426 ;  his  reign  forms  an  epoch,  not  only  be- 
cause hereditary  succession  was  established  in  his  family, 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Bohemian  states,  restricted  in 
the  election  of  their  kings,  but  because  in  his  time,  great 
advances  were  made  in  knowledge.  The  prince  endea- 
vonred  in  vain  to  check  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  was 
in  vain  that  be  protected  the  Jesuits,  and  banished  all  those 
wlio  were  thought  favourable  to  the  reformation;  nei- 
ther was  It  attended  with  any  advantage  that  censors  pro- 
hibited books  from  being  sold  or  published  in  his  domi- 
nions, the  impulse  which  had  been  given  to  the  ag^  could 
not  be  checked.  The  art  of«  printing  diffused  among  the 
wealthy  classes,  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  the  most 
admired  compositions  in  every  language.  If  many  read 
the  works  of  Erasmus,  it  was  partly  Ferdinand's  fault,  be- 
cau^  he  permitted  a  translation  of  them  to  be  dedicated 
to  himself;  so  far  at  least,  he  weakened  unknowingly  the 
effects  of  his  system. 

Ferdinand's  successor,  Maximilian  the  Second,  followed 
.  a  diflbrent  line  of  policy ;  wise  and  tolerant,  he  granted  in 
1576,  the  benefits  of  religious  liberty  to  all  his  subjects ; 
but  those  who  opposed  freedom  of  conscience,  failed  not  to 
excite  obstinate  fanatics; — violent  controversies,  reiterated 
complaints  and  exorbitant  demands  were  the  fruits  of  his 
liberal  'system.  Mathias,  who  reigned  next,  thought  fit 
to  Impose  new  restrictions  on  the  protestants ;  in  place  of 
controversies,  insurrections  and  revolts  ensued.  The  thirty 
years'  war  added  to  the  calamities  of  Bohemia;  its  po- 
pulation was  diminished,  its  finances  were  exhausted.    The 
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effects  of  such  evils  might  have  continued  for  a  long  pcriodt 
had  not  Maria  I'fteresa  appeared  and  repaired  them.     It 
is  to  that  empress  that  Btihcmia  owea  tlie  abolition  of  sla- 
Yeryt  ^nd  the  freedom  of  industry ;  to  the  same  celebrate4 
Ifroman  the  country  is  indeUted  for  many  wise  laws,  a  bet 
ter  ay8tem  of  education,  and  ditfercnt  institutions  whicli 
aithotigh  not  to   be   compared  with  others  that  have  en 
surcd  the   prosperity   of   some   European   statefi,  are  no 
on  that  account  the  less  beneficial  to  a  people,  whoso  ru-J 
lera  adopt  slowly  the  improvements  of  enlightened  goverti^l 
ments. 

According  to  the  federative  act  of  1815«  Bohemia  formfl 
a  part  of  the   Germanic   confederal  ion*    As  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  tho  succession  is  hcrcdi«| 
lary ;   It  passes  in  a  diicct  line  to  the  diflerent  members  of  I 
the  reigning  family.     It  appears  from  the  fundamental  law  ' 
of  the  kingdom,  that  its  political  organization  has  not  been  < 
changed,  it  depends  on  the  same  principles  and  cnactmontftj 
as  in  past  ages*      The  king,  at  his  corunationi  takes  an 
0ath  not  to  alienate  the  kingdom,  to  respect  tho  constitu<4 
.'lion,  protect  the  states^  and  preserve  the  privileges  coriferreilfl 
n  them  by  tho  emperors  Ferdinand  the  Second,  Ferdinami  [ 
the  Third  and  their  succcssorsp  to  maintain  justice^  anilj 
support  the  cat  hoi  ic  religion  with  all  liis  power.  41 

Tlje  states  ai-e   divided    into  four  classes;   the   clergy^] 
nobles  or  lords,  the  petty  nobility  or  knights,  and,  lastly^] 
the  royal  towns.     Their  deputies  form  a  general  assemblyi^ 
they  meet  as  often  as  they  are  called  together  by  tho  kingt^ 
wIh>  ajrpoints  a  president  or  lord  commissioner  over  them* 
Their  functions  are  very  limited,  titey  may  deliberate  on' 
tiie  means  of  executing  what  is  proposed  by  the  crown,  but 
tltey  cannot  petition ;    much  less  can  any  proposition  ema- 
nate from  them  without  the  autliority  of  government  or 
the  royal   commissioner  who   represents  tlie   govei*nmeiit|ij 
fort  according  to  M.  Lichtenstern,  the  king  of   Boheoiitt 
is,  as  he  has  always  been,  absolute  sovereign  of  the  coun- 
try.     In   these  assemblies^  the  clergy,  who  by  a  law  of. 
Ferdinandf  arc  superior  to  the  other  stdtcs»  takes  an  oatk 
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of  Rllegiance  to  the  crown.    They  are  represented  by  tiie    book 
archbishops  and  bishops,  the  great  prior  of  tlie  order  of    cxxv. 

Malta,  and  the  dther  prelates  in  the  kingdom.    Tiie  princes, 

dukes,  counts,  and  barons  are  the  roembera  of  the  high  nobi- 
lity, and  the  eight  most  important  offices  in  the  state  must 
be  filled  by  individuals  belonging  to  that  body. 

Although  the  number  of  royal  towns  is  not  less  than  forty- 
•eight,  four  only  are  entitled  to  elect  deputies.  These  pri- 
vileged towns  are  Prague,  Budweis,  Pilscn  and  Kutten- 
berg.  Other  towns  are  diractly  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment; three  of  them,  Saatz,  Kommotau  and  Kaaden  ai*e 
represented.  The  protected  cities,  as  they  are  called,  form 
a  third  class;  although  they  may  bo  situated  in  seignio- 
ries, they  are  freed  from  seigneurial  burdens  and  imposts ; 
most  of  the  towns  having  mines  in  tlieir  territory,  belong  to 
the  last  class. 

Although  these  distinctions  exist,  and  others  by  which 
the  peasants  are  divided  into  four  classes, — the  proprietors 
of  land,  the  tenants  of  houses,  farmers  or  tenants  of  land, 
and,  lastly,  the  day  labourers  or  workmen,  the  law  ac- 
knowledges no  difference  in  individuals,  and  the  police 
watches  with  equal  vigilance  over  them  all. 

The  unjust  laws  that  have  been  past  against  the  Jews,  Religion. 
show  not  only  the  striking  difference  between  the  Austrian 
government  and  the  enlightened  governments  of  Europe, 
but  keep  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Boliemians,  prejudices  as 
inveterate  against  the  same  people  as  those  tliat  existed  in 
the  dark  ages.  Tlie  hatred  and  contempt  in  which  the  lower 
orders  of  Christians  in  different  nations  hold  the  Jews, 
may  be  explained  by  those  who  know  bow  difficult  it  is  to 
eradicate  false  opinions,  strengthened  by  religious  belief. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  why  those  who  are  called 
to  the  government  of  tire  state,  participate  in  the  same 
errors.  The  degraded  state  of  the  Jews  in  Bohemia  must 
bo  imputed  to  the  government  under  which  they  live;  if 
they  are  the  worthless  and  despicable  set  of  ]>eople  they 
are  supposed  to  be,  the  necessity  of  reclaiming  them  seems 
to  he  more  urgent.     But  tlio  Jews  cannot  bo   reformed, 
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cannot  be  made  useful  members  of  tbe  community^  if  the/ 
arc  suffered  to  reinatn  in   ignorance,  if  they  are  rendered  | 
indifferent  as  to  cliaracter,  and  if  the  law  is  made  the  echu  ] 
of  the  popular  prejudices  against  them* 

Some  necessary  consequences  of  the  Austrian  policy  ii#l 
this  respect,  may  be  shortly  mentioned.     All  agree  thati 
the  Jews  in  Bohemia  have  made  no  advances  in  civilizatioiij 
for  more  than  half  a  century.     They  observe  strictly  ih€ 
fundamental  principles  of  a  religion  that  separates  tbeni] 
from  other  nations.     Many  refuse  to  drink  out  of  the  glastf] 
that  a  Christian  has  used ;  they  abstain  from  wine  on  theil 
journeys,  if  none  can  be  got  which  has  been  put  into  casU 
er  bottles  by  their  brethren  f  the  Uesh  of  evtry  animal  slaia 
by  a  Christian  is  considered  unclean. 

It  ought,  on  tlio  other  hand,  to  be  recollected,  that  timl 
Christians  in  Bohemia  have  committed  flagrant  acts  of  iti^ 
justice  against  the  Jews;  it  has  been  dt*termined  more] 
than  once  to  banish  them  the  kingdom ;  but  the  sentenc 
was  as  often  averted  by  exorbitant  sums  of  money,  togotlH 
er  with  presents  made  to  men  in  power.  A  law  has  bceil 
past  since  1817,  Iho  effect  of  which  is  to  prevent  tlieir  in^ 
ci*easet  for  according  to  the  enactment,  no  woman  cao 
marry  before  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  no  man  before  that 
of  twenty-two.  If  any  enter  into  wedlock  at  an  earlier 
period,  such  marriages  are  null,  and  the  rabbis  that  ccic 
brate  them  are  banished.  Cnf»  it  be  supposed,  after  tlid 
statement  of  these  facts,  that  tiie  Jews  in  Bohemia  enjoj 
the  privileges  of  citizens,  that  their  projierty  and  wealtH' 
are  secure?  Govcrnmefrt  has  shown  its  regard  for  them  by^ 
putting  them  wUhoiit  the  pale  of  omlinary  legislation.  If 
two  persons  are  prevented  from  marrying  because  the  one 
is  seventeen  and  the  other  twenty-one  years  of  age,  what 
else  is  it  than  to  encourage  immorality  and  adultery?  It 
is  by  such  means  that  profligacy  and  seduction  may  per- 
haps become  common  among  a  people  who,  whatever  their 
faults  may  be^  are  an  example  to  Christians  for  conjugal 
Jidclity. 

The  author  from  whom  these  details  have  partly  been 
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teken,"*  oommends  the  oppressive  measares  of  the  Austrian  book 
gOTemment  against  the  Jews,  a  proof  that  great  acquire-  cxxv. 
ments  are  not  incompatible  witli  unfounded  prejudice*.  If  *— -^ 
M.  Lichtenstern  may  be  believed,  the  Jews  cannot  be  en- 
lightened by  education,  they  are  men  altogether  destitute 
of  generous  sentiments.  It  was  rightly  maintained  thirty 
years  ago,  continues  the  same  author,  that  the  number  of 
Jews  was  a  great  evil ;  they  have  always  been  the  objects 
of  popular  hatred,  but  their  gradual  increase' may  render 
Tain  both  the  vigilance  of  the  police  and  the  vnge  laws  that 
have  been  past  against  them.  The  facts  on  which  M. 
Lichtenstern  founds  his  opinion  shall  be  afterwards  exa- 
mined; certainly  much  weight  cannot  be  attached  to  them, 
if  they  be  confined  to  the  pretended  crime  of  usury,  or  the 
commercial  superiority  which  distinguishes  the  Jews,  and 
excites  the  nation  against  them. 

Before  the  edict  of  Joseph  the  Second  was  passed,  it  Protest- 
might  have  been  inferred  from  the  rigour  with  which  as  ^"^*' 
many  were  punished  as  wore  suspected  of  being  prutest- 
ants,  that  the  whole  nation  was  devoted  to  tlie  cliurqh  of 
Rome.  But  no  sooner  was  liberty  of  conscience  pro- 
claimed,! than  whole  towns  became  suddenly  Lutheran. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  protestants  of  almost  every 
denomination  have  since  that  time  been  protected  by  go- 
vernment, still  they  are  not  very  numerous,  tlie  proportion 
between  them  and  the  catholics  is  nearly  as  one  to  thirty- 
three.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  edict  of  Joseph  the 
Second,  the  cloisters  are  as  thickly  peopled  as  formerly, 
the  nifmber  of  convents  is  not  less  than  seventy-six,  and 
five  of  them  are  inhabited  by  women. 

The  archbishop  of  Prague  is  styled  a  prince  of  the  DiguUtriei. 
kingdom,  and  receives  from  Rome  the  title  of  legate  of  the 
holy  see;  he  as  well  as  the  other  bishops  are  nominated  by 
the  king,  the  pope  confirms  their  appointment  No  bull 
can  be  published  in  tlie  kingdom  without  the  consent  of 
government.    The  highest  spiritual  courts  which  the  pro- 

*  Lichteostern.  t  The  edict  was  past  on  the  13th  October  1781. 
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te^tant.s  acknowledge,  are  the  coiliMttlbfl  at  Prague  and 
Vicnnju     The  Jcwisli  worship  iaon'icptho  tlircctioii  of  a- 
council,  the  mcmhers  are  the  gnat  Rubbi  at  Prague,  and  | 
two  assistants. 

The  present  population  nf  Bohemia  is  not  accurately  1 
known;  according  to  the  last  census,  tfiat  of  1818,  itj 
amounted  then  to  3,£75»866  inhabitants;  in  that  numbc 
there  were  1,520,934  males,  and  1,754»9S2  females. 
BppearB  from  the  most  autlicntic  accounts,  that  the  countr;^! 
dicl  wot  contain  more  than  2,887,769  inhabitants  in  179l{| 
€0  that  the  iticrease  in  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  wai J 
j^rjual  to  3,^8,097  iiHttvidnals.  Tlie  population  in  T82f| 
may  thus  be  nearly  ascertained  by  a  %'ery  Bimpic  ca1cn)afi»  j 
4ion;  in  short  if  the  third  part  of  38^,097  be  added  tdj 
the  census  of  1818,  then  the  result  gives  nearly  the  num^j 
lier  of  inhabitants  in  18^7*  It  may  be  thus  seen  that 
they  amounted  to  3,405,231,  but  that  number  \h  ratlioff 
under  than  above  the  truth,  for  the  years*  that  have  e1apse|i| 
since  the  peaces  have  been  favourable  to  population.* 

The  inliahitants  consist  chiefly  of  thi*ec  distinct  people f^ 
the  Tchekhes  or  Slavonians,  the  Germans  and  Jews,  The 
first  form  two-thirds  of  the  population  in  the  kingdom. 
The  circle  of  EInbogcn  is  wholly,  and  other  circles  are 
partly  peopled  by  Germans  ;  their  total  number  does  not 
exceed  eight  Iiundred  and  fifty  thousand  ;  as  to  the  Jews, 
they  may  be  equal  to  fifty  thousand. 
Ccrmant,  Most  of  the  Germans  in  the  country,  who  arrived  about 
the  ninth  century,  migrated  frum  Saxony,  and  were  em- 
ployed in  working  the  niines;  the  rest  were  almost  all 
artisans ;  they  came  from  diflercnt  cotin tries  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  at  that  time  too  populous,  and  settled  in  the 
towns.  They  were  so  numerous  in  Prague  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  possessed  so  great  a  preponder- 
ance from  their   wealth,  that  the  most  important  ofiices 
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wore  conmittad  to  them.  The  uniTeraitj  of  Prague  wm  book 
bonded  io  the  same  centary,  that  institution  tended  to  cxxv. 
increase  their  number;  for  the  desire  of  knowledge  at- 
tracted  many  8tudei\t8  from  Germany,  and  not  a  few 
settled  in  the  country.  Lastly,  when  the  partisans  of 
HusSy  who  were  all  of  Slavonic  origin,  were  persecuted 
and  obliged  to  quit  Bohemia,  the  most  of  their  property 
was  confiscated  and  divided  among  Carman  nobles,  who, 
like  the  nobility  under  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  enriched 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  protestants,  and  had  no 
acruplea  about  receiving  ill  gotten  wealth.  If  to  these 
causes,  so  favourable  to  the  settlement  of  the  Germans  in 
Bohemia,  be  added  another,  the  protection  which  they 
obtained  when  tlie  country  was  governed  by  Austria,  for 
since  tliat  period,  Grermans  have  filled  the  highest  offices 
in  tlie  state, 4t.  may  be  easily  explained,  why  their  influence 
is  great,  although  their  number  is  comparatively  incon- 
aiderable,  and  also  why  their  language  is  so  generally 
used.  The  lower  orders  among  the  Tchekhes  retain  their 
dialect,  which  together  with  the  German  is  spoken  by  the 
middling  classes. 

The  Tchekhe  or  Bohemian  language  is  one  of  those  Bohemian 
dialecU  which  have  been  styled  Bohemo-Polish^  by  M.  ^<'"e"H«- 
BalbL*  It  differs  from  the  other  dialects,  such  as  the 
Polish,  Croatian  ami  Ragusan,  not  merely  in  its  grammati- 
cal forms,  but  by  its  German  characters,  for  in  the  others, 
the  Roman  letters  are  used.  The  Bohemians  sprung  from 
the  Tchekhes,  may  be  easily  known  by  their  pronuncia- 
tion. If  the  German  Bohemians  are  descended  from  the 
Bavarians,  Saxons,  Silesians  or  Austrians,  or  inhabit  the 
frontiers  near  them,  they  retain  the  pronunciation  of  these 
different  nations. 

The  people  in  Bohemia  are  strong  and  laborious,  active  Physical 
and  well  made.    According  to  calculations  published  by  ^^^ 
Reiger  and  Lichtenstern,  three    individuals  die  annually 
out  of  a  hundred ;  the  proportion  between  the  deaths  and 
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biKhSf  is  as  a  tliousaml  to  a  thousand  threo  hundred  ami 
forty 4bur;  out  of  ten  thousand  infants,  a  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  are  still-born ;  the  number  of  births  la  to  the 
population  as  one  to  twenty-three.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  amount  to  nearly  ninety  thousand,  and  of  these  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  are  violent  or  occasioned  by  accidenUk 
But  the  mortality  is  not  so  great  in  some  remote  districtR; 
in  Beraun,  Bttschow,  Bonzlau,  Chrudin,  Czaslau^  RIattau 
and  Frachin,  tlie  deaths  do  not  make  up  a  fortieth  or  a  forty- 
fifth  part  of  the  population.  Numerous  examples  of  lon- 
gevity might  he  mentioned  ;  there  wei-e  several  persons  in 
ISOIy  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  years  of  age.  It  19 
stated  that  out  of  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
five,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  had  passed  ttieir  hundrcdlli 
year,  and  twenty-nine  were  upwards  of  a  hritidred  and 
ten.  The  proportion  between  natural  and  lawful  children 
was  at  the  same  period,  nearly  as  eight  to  a  hundred,  or 
seTcnty-six  to  a  thousand.  l*he  mean  duration  of  nuuriages 
is  twenty-two  years  and  two  months^  and  the  mean  num* 
bcr  of  children  from  every  marriage*  about  four.  One 
marriage  takes  place  yearly  out  of  every  hundred  and 
thirty-four  inhabitants,  and  the  total  number  of  married 
men  in  1817,  amounted  to  569,793.  It  might  be  worth 
wliiie  to  compare  some  of  these  facts,  which  relate  only  to 
the  Christian  population,  with  others  relative  to  the  Jews; 
among  them  the  number  of  deatlis  is  one  in  sixty-two, 
but  the  number  of  births  docs  not  exceed  one  in  forty- 
tbree.  « 

The  Germans  and  Tchekhes  differ  as  much  in  their 
character  as  in  their  language ;  they  resemble  each  other 
in  their  strict  observance  of  religious  ceremonies,  in  their 
devotcdness  to  their  sovereign,  and  in  their  hatred  against 
the  seigneurial  nobility.  The  Slavonians  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Germans  by  the  care  which  they  take  of 
tJieir  property,  and  by  their  constant  desire  of  adding  to 
it;  they  are  less  susceptible  of  attachment,  less  faithful  in 
their  affections,  more  addicted  to  society,  dissipation  and 
amusement.    They  boast  of  their  prudence,   but   it  con- 
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sMs  principally  in  not  trasting  tbeh*  nelghlioarsy  ptr-    book 
tienlarly    the    Germans^  wbom   they  still   consider  ene-    oxxv. 

mies.    In  the  military  service  the  soldiers  of  both  nations 

rival  each  other  in  zeal  ,and  courage.  The  mountaineers 
are  distinguished  •  by  a  greater  aptitude  for  the  arts»  by 
their  generosity  and  a  dignity  of  character^  which  are  rare- 
ly observed  among  the  people  on  the  plains. 

The  stranger,  who  travels  through  Bohemia,  must  per-  Dress. 
ceive  a  great  difference  in  the  dress  of  the  inhabitants; 
it  does  not,  as  in  other  countries,  depend  merely  on  wealth 
or  fortunei  it  serves  to  distinguish  the  Slavonian  from  the 
German,  and  the  German  from  the  Jew.  The  Slavonic 
dress  may  be  known  on  the  mountains  and*  on  the  plains 
by  its  resemblance  to  the  Polish  costume.  Although  some 
Germans  have  adopted  it,  the  observer  does  not  con- 
found tbem  with  the  other  inhabitants,  the  character  of 
their  physiognomy  is  widely  different.  These  remarks 
are  only  applicable  to  the  lower  orders ;  the  middling  as 
well  as  upper  classes  of  society,  dress  like  the  French ;  for 
the  fashions  of  that  country  are  soon  adopted  by  the  gay 
and  the  wealthy.  The  Jews  have  retained  the  costume 
which  is  used  by  the  lower  orders,  but  they  may  be  easily 
known,  as  they  are  the  most  filthy  class  of  people  in  the 
country. 

The  food  of  the  inliabitants  is  very  different  in  different  Food  of  the 
districts,  and  the  cause  depends  more  on  the  wealth  and  ^^^ '' 
poverty  of  the  soil,  than  on  tlie  wealth  arid  poverty  of 
the  people.  Barley  and  oatmeal,  milk  and  potatoes  are 
generally  used  on  the  mountains,  particularly  by  the  la- 
bourers; beer  is  reserved  for  holy-days.  But  in  the  val- 
leys and  the  plains,  Vhere  nature  is  more  profuse,  the 
husbandmen  have  better  and  more  substantial  nourish- 
ment The  use  of  animal  food  is  not  so  rare,  and  beer 
or  wine  is  the  ordinary  drink.  The  Jews  are  more  sober 
and  abstemious  than  the  other  inhabitants ;  their  thin  and 
emaciated  forms  seem  almost  to  prove  that  they  deprive 
themselves  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  subsistence.    Al- 
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though  in  a  wretched  and  degraded  state,  they  never  take 
winei  spu'its,  ot*  any  strong  drink  to  excess;  it  is  the  Chria- 
'  tian  only  that  gets  drunk  in  festivald  and  Imly  days. 

It  might  be  concluded  from  the  consideration  in  which 
landed  proprietors  are  held  in  most  parts  of  Bohemia* 
that  agriculture  is  well  understood*  that  the  husbandman 
derives  from  the  fields^  whatever  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. The  truth  is,  however,  that  there  ai*©  few  coun- 
tries where  agiiculture  is  not  better  understood.  The 
cause  must  be  jirincipally  attributed  to  the  inveterate 
prejudices  and  slothful  habits  of  the  peasantry ;  those 
districts  in  which,  from  the  quality  of  the  soil^  one 
might  expect  to  find  the  most  abundant  harvests,  yield 
but  scanty  crops.  But  in  the  mountains,  on  the  other 
hnnd^  poor  huids  and  inclement  seasons,  though  great 
obstacles  to  fruitful  liarvcsts,  have  rendered  tfie  people 
more  active  and  intelligent.  It  results  from  their  efforts 
that  some  high  districts  produce  more  than  is  suHicient  for 
the  local  consumption;  indeed  one  of  them*  the  district  of 
Leitmeritz  in  the  central  chain,  has  been  called  the  Fara* 
due  of  Bohemia*  If  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country, 
which  is  naturally  the  most  wealthy,  a  better  system  of 
agriculture  was  adopted,  if  government  excited  the  bus* 
bandmcn  to  labour,  by  encouraging  the  circulation  of  their 
produce,  by  opening  outlets  for  commerce,  by  improving  the 
breed  of  cattle,  wliich  are  every  wher^  deficient  both  in 
numher  and  rpiality ;  tlic  country  might  assume  a  new 
aspect,  acquire  great  political  importance,  and  become  the 
brightest  ornament  in  the  crown  of  Austria.  The  hi'eed- 
ing  of  sheep  is  neglected  not  only  on  the  chain  of  the 
Riescn-Ciebirge,  wliich  contains  good  pasturage,  but 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  No  i^^ason  can  be  assign- 
ed why  as  valuuhle  sheep  might  not  be  reared  in  Bohemia 
as  in  Saxony  or  Silesia.  Sheep  are  certainly  more  valuable 
than  the  goats  which  are  every  year  inct*easing  in  the  coun« 
try.  AM  agree  that  the  Boliemtan  horses  are  of  an  cxceK 
lent  quality  j  many  are  kept  in  dilTcrent  places  by  govertt- 
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kjfor  tha  purpose  of  improving  the  breed,*  and  a  book 
strong,  active  and  hardy  race  has  thus  been  [naturaliz-  cxxv. 
ed.  


The  climate  of  Bohemia  does  not  appear  favourable  to  climate  of 
the  cultare  of  the  vine;  the  quantity  raised  annually  sel- 


ezeeeds  S,600  eimers  or  540,000  gallons.  It  is  how- 
ever more  than  six  hundred  years  ago  since  the  vine  was 
first  introduced  into  Bohemia.  Plants  were  imported  by 
Charles  the  Fourth  from  Burgundy  and  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine;  wine,  it  has  been  affirmed,  was  then  so  abundant 
as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  import  any  from  foreign 
oountries^f 

The  culture  of  fruit  trees  is  found -to  be  profitable;  FruUueet. 
their  number  has  increased  considerably  within  the^  last 
tweftty  years,  but  at  that  time,  however,  it  amounted 
■■  to  nearly  eleven  millions,  consisting  principally  of  apple, 
pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees ;  their  annual  produce  forms 
an  important  branch  of  commerce.:^ 

Perhaps  the  most  productive  plants  are  hops  and  lint ;  Lint  and 
the  first  is  cultivated  in  all  the  fruitful  lands,  there  are   ^'^'* 
two  kinds  of  it,  the  common  and  the  green  hop,  the  latter 
increases  of  its  own  accord. 

All  the  different  trees  that  are  known  in  Germany,  grow  Foresti. 
in  the  forests  of  Bohemia ;  they  yield  annually  a  quantity 
of  timber  much  more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
people ;  the  greater  portion  is  therefore  exported. 

The  rearing  of  the  industrious  insects  that  furnish  honey  Beet. 
and  wax^  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the  country ;  the 
Bflrober  of  hives  belonging  to  fhe  peasantry  has  not  been 
estimated  at  less  than  sixty  thousand. 

The  mountains  and.  the  forests  abound  in  different  sorts  Game,iMh 
of  game,  some  of  which  multiply  in  the  plains.    The  rivers, 

*  Tb«  best  horses  aro  bred  near  Blatto,  Alt-Bunzlau,  Chlumetz,  Joseph- 
stadt,    Klattau,    Kcenisggraetz,    Kemoschutz,    Nimburg,    Pardubitz,    Pilsen,  , 

Piaek,  Fodiebrad,  Prague,  Tabor,  Thcresienstadt  and  Kladrub. 

t  J.  M,  Lichtenttern,  Umris  oiner  geographisch*stattscbeDS  childerunf  dct 
Kamgraicbs-Bcehmcn. 

X  Principally  in  the  districts  of  Bidschow,   Kceniggrsu,  Baozlau,  Saatz, 
Loitmeritz,  Prachin  and  Rakonitz. 
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lakes  ant]  marshes  are  stored  with  vai*ious  kinds  of  fisb ; 
more  than  two  thousand  hundredweights  are  sold  or  ex* 
poi'ted  every  year  from  the  seigniory  of  Panlubitz  in  llio 
district  of  Chrntliin.  The  country  is  mostly  supplied  with 
trouts  fiom  the  lordsliip  of  Bidschow.  Carps  weigliing 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  are  not  unfrcquently  taken 
an  some  of  the  marshes.  Many  fresh  water  pearls  are  col- 
lected in  the  MnlUau,  the  Elster  and  other  rivers,  Salmon 
and  the  fish  which  tfie  Germans  call  the  wclsGsch,  the 
Silurm  Glanis  (Linnaeus]*  that  weighs  from  ninety  to  a 
hundred  pounds,  frequent  the  Elbe.  The  same  fish  at* 
tains  a  greater  size  in  the  Danube;  next  to  the  sturgeon,  it 
is  the  largest  of  any  that  are  found  in  fresh  water. 

The  Iread  of  the  silurus  is  broad  and  flat,  the  mouthf 
which  is  very  laige,  is  furnished  with  a  great  number  of 
small  teeth  ;  the  back  is  round  and  of  a  greenish  blacky 
the  belly  of  a  bright  green,  and  black  spots  ai*e  scattered 
over  the  body.  The  fina  arc  yellow,  tipt  with  blue,  and 
cnvered  with  small  sharp  points  of  the  same  colour.  The 
silurus  has  a  voracious  appetite^  it  seeks  during  the  night, 
the  spawn  in  the  rivers,  or  the  carcases  of  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds which  the  waters  have  thrown  near  the  banks.  A 
naturalist  nfBrnis  that  the  remains  of  children  have  been 
found  in  its  stomach.^  As  it  is  slow  in  its  motionst 
for  its  fins  are  short,  it  seldom  overtakes  its  prey;  it 
is  probably* on  that  account  that  it  remains  always  during 
the  day  under  stones,  the  mots  of  trees  or  in  holes.  Con- 
cealed by  the  ooze,  its  dark  colour  renders  it  invisible  to 
the  other  fish;  its  whiskers  appear  on  the  mud,  and  in 
tfccir  movemenls  and  size,  have  some  resemblance  to  wonns; 
the  small  fish  seize  the  bait*  but  as  it  keeps  its  mouth 
open,  they  are  not  aware  of  the  danger,  until  it  is  too  late 
to  escape.  The  silurus  grows  slowly,  its  life  is  conse- 
quently of  long  duration;  it  is  taken  by  the  book  and 
the  spear;  the  flesh  of  the  animal  is  white,  soft  and  dis- 
agreeable to  the  taste. 

It  is  ditliciilt  to  examine  any  mineralogical  collections 


*  M.  Bosc,  Metnbre  do  rAcademie  dei  Sciences* 
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without  being  convinced  of  the  fact  that  Bohemia  abounds    book 
in  minerals.     It  is  in  tlio  c!iain  of  the  Ertz-Gebirgc  tliat    *^xxv. 

the  most  extensive  works  arc  carried  on,  while  in  tlie  south  

west  part  of  the  country,  tlie  mines  so  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  are  now  wliolly  exhaustetK  The  only  tin  mines  in 
Bohemia  and  in  the  whole  Austrian  empire  are  situated  on 
the  declivities  of  the  Ertz-Gebirge;  their  produce  is  not 
very  great,  it  does  not  amount  annually  to  nine  thousand 
hundredweights.  Attempts  have  lately  been  matle  to 
work  some  gold  mines  at  the  base  of  the  Riesen-Gcbirgc, 
More  than  eight  centuries  ago>  the  district  of  Raurzim  was 
so  rich  in  that  metal,  that  about  tlie  year  998,  t!ic  single 
mine  of  Tobalka,  yielded  ten  thousand  marks  of  gold.  It 
is  admitted  however  that  the  experiments,  wl»ich  have  h^en 
hitherto  made,  have  not  corresponded  with  the  expec- 
tations  of  the  miners,  still  the  gold  washings  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Eule,  the  Sazawa,  the  Wottaw^a,  the  Lesnitz  and 
other  rivers,  which  flow  in  alluvial  lands,  are  continued 
with  some  success.  The  silver  mines  in  tlic  district  of 
Tabor,  on  the  side  of  the  Moravian  mountains,  are  not 
productive.  Several  copper  mines  are  situated  in  otiier 
districts,  but  they  arc  not  so  abundant  as  the  lead  mines, 
although  the  produce  of  the  latter  docs  not  exceed  seven 
or  eight  tliousand  r|uintals*  The  sliver  mines  yield  an- 
nually t  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  marks.  The 
iron  mines'  are  without  doubt  the  most  important  of  any 
in  the  kingdom ;  they  are  worked  in  almost  all  the  moun- 
tains, and  tlie  rpiantlty  of  forged  iron  thus  obtained,  is  not 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  quintals.  Zinc,  arsenic 
and  mercury  are  obtained  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  coals  are  abundant,  and  the  salt  springs  are  sufficient- 
ly productive  to  supply  not  only  Bohemia  but  lower  Aus- 
tria. 

It  is  sufficient  to  mention  among  the  numerous  mineral  Mjneni 
springs  in  the  country,  those  of  Toeplitz,  Carlsbad  and  *''**•"' 
Sedlitz,  which  arc  so  celebrated  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  enter  into  some  details  concerning  thcm^    The  waters  of 
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Tceplttz  are  saline,  ferniginous  and  alkaline;  their  temp€ 
rature  is  about  1 17**  of  Fahrenheit-  A  German  naturalist 
has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  formation  of  tiio  seven 
springs  at  Carlsbad*  As  their  temperature  is  Tcry  high, 
lie  supposes  that  in  the  granite  in  tfie  vicinity,  chemical 
and  galvanic  effects  are  taking  place,  which  by  the  action 
^f  n  on -mineral  'vater,  account  for  the  formation  of  these 
warm  springs.*  According  to  the  same  author,  the  Te* 
pel  supplies  this  natural  laboratory;  he  founds  his  opi- 
nion on  a  well  known  fact,  namely  that  the  8|>rings  arc  not  so 
abundant  in  dry  as  in  rainy  weather,  and  also  on  the  fact 
that  gaz  bubbles  escape  often  from  the  waters  of  the  river. 
Other  naturalists  attribute  the  heat  of  the  springs  to 
central  fires  in  the  earth.  It  seems  to  be  generally  admit* 
ted  that  we  are  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  facts  to  en- 
able us  to  explain  these  phenomena.  It  may  be  remarke 
that  according  to  the  analysis  of  a  dislinguishec]  chemist, 
the  w^aters  of  Carlsbad  contain  a  great  quantity  of  sulphate 
and  carbonate  of  soda.}  It  has  been  observed  too  by  a 
physician,  that  they  may  be  used  with  success  in  hystcri 
cal  and  hypochondriacal  diseases^ 

The  purgative  waters  of  Sedlitz  whicTi  are  imported  into 
every  country  in  Europe,  are  used  with  greater  succoss 
than  the  last  in  tEie  same  complaints.  They  are  so  well 
known  that  it  is  needless  to  describe  their  properties,  or  to 
state  that  they  are  clear  and  limpidi  of  a  bitter  and  sail 
taste.  It  appears  from  their  chemical  analysis  that  thej 
contain  sulphate  and  carbonatio  of  lime  and  magnesia^  { 
well  as  carbonic  acid  gas4 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  various  precious  stonccj 
are  found  in  Bohemia.     Some  of  them  are  the  garnet,  ih%\ 

•  M.  G(Eth«,  N*tur-weisen»cbifi,  lome  VL  ptiga  SI  I* 

f  M.  Bemeliua. 

}  M.  Alib«rt,  PrecU  hiEtoiJqoe  stir  lef  eaux  mineraleSf  Ici  plus  uiitN*  ti 
rocdiciiiei 
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ruby,  the  sapphire^  the  ametbystf  the  bjacinthus  and  tbe  to*    book 
pax.    These  furnish  employment  to  the  lapidary;  jaspersy    cxxv*. 

cornelioBS  and  calcedony  are  nsed  for.  different  porposes. 

Bifferent  kinds  of  stone  well  adapted  for  buildingf  marble 
and  serpentine  are  common  in  many  parts  of  the  country. ' ' 
Good  millstones  are  obtained  in  other  places,  and  also  a 
sort  of*  schistus  that  is  converted  into  excellent  sharping 
stones»  and  kaolin  that  is  used  in  tbe  portelain  works. 

Industry  has  made  rapid  advances  in  Bohemia  within  Manufac- 
the  last  twenty  years;  more  tb|in  six  hundred  thousand  ^"'"'* 
pieces  of  linen  are  annually  obtained  from  its  manufacto- 
riesy  and  they  are  sold  for  more  than  nine  millions  of  flo- 
rins. -The  produce  of  the  tan-works  may  be  estimated  at 
nearly  two  millions  two  /hundred  thousand  florins;  the 
price  given  for  the  bats  made  in  the  country,  amounts  to 
nine  hundred  thousand ;  and  the  sum  obtained  for  all  tbe 
other  different  articles  and  manufactures,  exceeds  twenty* 
three  millions,  while  the  utmost  value  of  the  raw  material 
is  not  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  tbe  same  sum ;  thus  in  that 
class  of  products  there  is  a  profit  of  sixteen  millions  of  flo- 
rins, which  are  divided  among  the  workmen,  the  manufac- 
turers and  tbe  merchants.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  men- 
tion an  important  manufactory  of  lace  and  blond,  which 
has  been  established  at  Hirchenstand  in  the  circle  of  Elnbo- 
gen  for  more  than  forty  years.  It  furnishes  employment 
to  eight  thousand  individuals^  and  the  annual  produce 
of  their  industry  is  equal  to  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  florins.  The  greater  portion  of  the  last  aVtIcle 
is  consumed  in  the  country,  the  rest  are  exported  to 
Saxony ;  from  that  kingdom,  the  fine  thread  is  obtained, 
while  Austria  furnishes  the  common  thread  and  the  silk. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  Commerce. 
commerce  of  Bohemia,  to  account  for  the  jealousy  and  ha- 
tred, which  subsist  against  the  Jews.  The  inhabitants  re- 
proach them,  because  they  never  follow  any  triade  or  occu- 
pation in  which  manual  labour  is  required.  It  may  be 
feared  that  if  they  were  to  do  so,  they  might  be  as  much 
detested  by  tradesmen  and  work  people^  as  they  are  at  pre- 
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sent  Uy  the  mercantile  part  of  the  camm unity.  Tlic  Jew» 
themselves  seem  to  be  aware  of  that  circumstance,  and  he- 
sides,  as  most  of  tliem  have  numerous  famitirs,  how^could 
they  be  able  to  maintain  their  children  during  a  long  ap- 
prentices hip  ? 

They  arc  all  brokers  or  money  agents,  a  profession  much 
more  easy  than  any  other,  and  one  which  does  not  require 
a  previous  training  or  apprenticeship;  the  example  of  the 
father  suiiices  for  tlic  son* 

It  has  been  said,  that  in  whatever  part  of  Bohemia,  the 
Jews  are  numerous,  the  manufacturers  are  sooner  or  later 
ruined.  If  tlio  statement  be  correct,  it  proves  merely  the 
wait  of  foresiglit,  or  improvidence  of  the  manufacturers. 
It  is  probable,  that  in  Bohemia,  as  in  uycry  other  coun- 
try, many  manufacturers  begin  business  without  a  suf- 
ficient capital  to  carry  it  on.  If  the  tradesman  cannot  ful- 
fil his  engagements  with  the  Jew,  but  is  obliged  to  give 
instead  of  moneyi  his  manufactures  at  a  loss,  lie  is  very 
likely  to  be  soon  ruined ;  but  ought  his  misfortunes  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Jew  ?  Tlie  one  sells  his  money  at  as  dear  a 
rate  as  he  can,  and  the  other  is  as  eager  to  sell  his  manu- 
iiictures  or  merchandise  at  the  highest  price.  The  great 
law  of  commerce  is  equally  applicable  to  them  both* 

Boliemia  exports  not  only  its  manufactures  or  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  industry;  those  of  agriculture,  such  as  grain^ 
vegetables  and  fruits  as  w^ell  as  the  surplus  timber  that  its 
forests  yield,  are  cxcliangcd  for  colonial  produce,  suHicient 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people*  The  countries  with 
which  it  maintains  direct  commercial  intercourse,  are  Prus- 
sia, Saxony,  the  great  dutchy  of  Baden  and  Bavaria.  The 
fi^h,  for  much  more  are  obtained  than  can  be  consumed  il 
Bohemia,  are  exported  to  Austria*  Nothing  perhaps' 
tends  more  to  keep  up  tlie  commerce  of  tlte  country,  than 
the  annual  fairs  in  different  tow  ns ;  the  most  important 
are  held  at  Prague  and  Pilsen. 

€roods  are  transported  on  the  Elbe,  the  Moldau  and  the 
Egcr,  in  boats  that  carry  from  three  hundred  to  twelve 
hundred  quintals.     The  navigation  against  the  current^  ift 
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•ftm  elated  by  tlie  assiatance  of  sails^  while  the  novth  rad    book 
north-east  winds  prevail  in  the  countries  that  are  watered    cxxy. 
by  the  Elbe.    If  a  projected  canal  which  is  to  commani-  — — — 
cate  the  Danube  with  the  Moldau,  were  finished^  Bohemia 
night  derive  great  advantage  from  it,  and  as  much  per- 
haps if  the  principal  roads  were  completed,  which  it  is  at 
present  proposed  to  extend.    It  is  certain  that  in  1817  their 
utmost  length  was  not  more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
English  miles. 

From  the  details  into  which  we  have  entered,  the  reader 
may  form  a  correct  idea  of  Bohemia ;  the  principal  towi^s 
in  the  same  country  are  yet  to  be  described.  Prague  or  Prague. 
the  capital  is  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom. 
Four  quarters  extend  on  the  banks  of  the  Moldao,  which 
crosses  the  city;  on  one  side  are  built  the  Old  and  the 
New  Town,  on  the  other,  Kleine-Seite  or  the  small  quar- 
ter, and  on  the  otiier  Hradschin  or  the  Upper  Town.  The 
population  amounts  to  eighty-four  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  the  number  of  houses  to  three  thousand  four  hundred. 
Tlie  situation  of  Prague  has  been  much  admired  both  on 
accooni  of  the  Moldau,  which  may  be  about  five  hundred 
and  sixty  yards  in  breadth,  the  beauty  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  the  distant  views  of  Mount  Schwein  and  Pe- 
trin,  that  bound  the  horizon.  The  town  occupies  a  great 
extent  of  ground ;  it  cannot  be  less  than  twelve  miles  in 
circumference.  Each  quarter  has  its  curiosities ;  in  the  Old 
Town,  the  stranger  may  observe  a  bridge  across  the  Moldau, 
about  dghteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  supported  by  six- 
teen arches,  adorned  with  twenty-eight  statues  of  the 
saints,  and  built  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth  in 
the  year  1338.  The  other  buildings  in  the  same  quarter 
are  the  Carolin  or  ancjent  university,  founded  in  lS7h  the 
townhouse  remarkable  for  an  astronomical  clock,  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  Tycho-Brahe,  the  church  of  Thein,  in 
which  is  contained  the  mausoleum  of  the  same  great  as- 
tronomer, the  fine  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  museum 
of  natural  history,  and  the  observatory.  The  streets  in 
the  new  town  are  broad  and  well  built;  on  an  eminence  ^ 
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are  observed  the  ruins  of  the  Wischerad,  an  ancient  castle 
that  belonged  to  the  kings  of  Bohemia;  another  town- 
house  is  situated  in  the  same  quarter;  the  Hussites  threw 
thirteen  members  of  the  municipal  council  out  of  its  \iin- 
dows.  The  Kleine-Seite  or  Little  Quarter  is  still  better 
built  tlian  the  last;  it  may  be  remarked  for  its  fine  houses, 
the  churcli  of  Saint  Nicholas,  and  tlie  palace  of  Wallen- 
stein.  But  in  point  of  situation,  the  Hradschin  or  the  up* 
per  town  is  finer  than  any  other  quarter;  it  is  adorned  by 
the  royal  castle^  ttie  building  of  which  was  continued  at 
intervals  for  several  centuries,  and  was  at  last  completed 
by  Mary  Theresa;  the  Dome  or  the  cathedraU  a  model 
of  Gothic  arctkitecture  rises  near  the  same  edifice.  Prague 
possesses  a  great  number  of  public  buildings,  many  chari* 
table  and  useful  institutions,  scientific  collections  and  ti- 
braries,  one  of  which  belonging  to  the  university,  con 
tains  a  liundred  and  thirty  thousand  volumes,  and  a  mi 
nuscript  of  Pliny. 

It  is  believed  that  Prague  stands  on  the  site  of  Mar 

budum,  an  ancient  town  of  t!ie  Mrarcomani,  so  called  froj 

Marobml  or  Maroboduus,     Ruined  by  the  invasion   of  til 

barbarians  it  was  rebuilt  by  tite  Slavonians  about  the  yea 

611;   it   was    enlarged    in   723;   its   piqniKition    was  very" 

great  during    the    fifteenth    century,   forty-four  thousand 

students   attended    its    university.     But     the    persecution 

I  raised  against  John  Huss,  who  was  born   in  tlie  town,*  and 

I  the  revolt  of  tlie  Hussites  were  fatal  to  the  university ;   il 

lis  not  attended  at  present  by  more  than  a  few   hundred 

[ students.     The   diflferent  manufactures  and  articles  mad© 

'at   Prague   are    huts,    linen    and   cottun   thread,   silk  and 

woollen  stuffs,  Russian  leather,  nitric  acid  and  glass* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  minutely  tlie  oilier  towns 
in  Bohemia,  all  of  them  arc  too  insignificant  to  require  a 
detailed  account.  lung-Bunzlau,  a  small  town^  built  in 
973,  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Iser,  by  Boleslaw  tlve  second^ 
contains   about   three   thousand  six   liuudred   inhabitants 


*  Vlitiory  of  Bob«tnia,  by  jfineai  SyUiiif* 


wealthy  from  their  in<lustry  and  commerce.  The  small 
tnaimfacturingtowiiof  Reischtailt  is  the  appanage  of  Napo- 
leon's son.  Leitmeritz,  a  well  built  town  does  not  contain  ' 
more  than  three  thousand  live  hundred  individuals,  and 
the  fortress  of  Theresienstadt  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  com- 
mands a  small  place  of  a  tlkousand  inhabitants*  Lippa  is 
noted  for  its  cloth  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  mare 
glass  is  made  at  Kamnitz  than  in  any  other  town  in  tlie 
kingdom*  The  famous  village  of  Warnsdorf,  the  largest 
of  any  in  Bohemia,  and  from  its  industry  more  important 
than  most  towns  in  the  same  country,  contains  eiglit  hun- 
dred honses  and  some  fine  public  buildings.  The  two 
thousand  three  hundred  inhabitants  of  Toiplitz  are  en- 
riched with  the  produce  of  its  salt  springs.  Saatz  or  Za- 
tecs  on  the  right  bunk  of  the  Eger,  is  peopled  by  three 
thousand  eiglit  hundred  persons;  it  was  founded  in  the 
year  708  by  a  wealthy  Bohemian  noble,  the  count  of 
Schwacb,  Carlsbad^  celebrated  for  its  pins,  needles  and 
cutlery^  and  still  more  so  on  account  of  its  mineral  water, 
contains  two  thousand  fivo  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is 
surrounded  by  forests  and  high  mountains;  according  to 
report,  Hit  springs  which  no^v  constitute  its  wcaltht  were 
discovered  while  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fourth  was  en- 
joying the  chase;  one  of  the  dogs  had  fallen  into  a  boiling 
pool,  and  its  cries  awakened  the  attention  of  the  royal 
party;  from  that  circumstance  the  value  of  the  water,  and 
its  salutary  effects  were  soon  afterwards  made  known. 

Eger,  a  town  of  eight  thousand  four  hundred  inhabi- 
tants carries  on  a  trade  in  cotton,  linen  and  hemp.  Pil- 
sen  which  is  as  populous,  is  enriched  by  its  clotli  manu- 
factories and  its  four  annual  fairs.  Pisek  is  supposed  to  bo 
the  best  built  town  in  the  kingdom.  Butweis  contains  a 
gymnasium,  an  arsenal  and  six  thousand  inliabitants.  Ta- 
bor, which  was  formciJy  a  strong  place,  stands  on  a  height, 
it  was  celebrated  during  the  wars  of  the  Hussites.  Kcenig- 
gi*eitz,  an  agreeable  town  of  six  thousand  inhabitants,  was 
at  one  time  more  populous;  it  has  become  the  metropolis 
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of  a  diocess;  its  fortifications  were  raised  by  Mary  The- 
resa. It  may  be  added  that  its  schools  are  attended  by 
pupils  tram  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Such  are  the 
principal  towns  in  Bohemia^  the  others  are  too  insignlfi* 
cant  to  require  notice. 

There  are  many  institutions  in  Bohemia,  of  which  the 
object  is  to  dilTuse  instruction  and  knowledge.  Tlic  num- 
ber of  elementary,  preparatory  and  scientific  schools  may 
be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants;  the  Jews 
too  have  as  many  schools  as  they  -require;  nolhing  more  is 
Avanted  than  that  these  institutions  should  be  put  under  a 
better  management,  that  tijc  methods  of  convejing  instruc- 
tion  should  be  facilitaled  and  imi>rovcd.  Several  indivi* 
duals  have  shown  their  zeal  for  the  arts,  hy  forming  them- 
selves into  a  society  at  Prague,  and  by  collecting  at  their 
own  expense  different  objects  of  art,  that  arc  deemed  useful 
in  improving  the  taste  of  the  young  ;  an  academy  too  is 
connected  with  the  society,  to  which  students  recommend- 
ed by  the  members  are  admitted.  Another  society  has 
been  founded  in  tbc  same  town  for  the  purpose  of  encou- 
raging and  diffusing  a  taste  for  the  study  both  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  Seven  hundred  and  eighty  poor 
students,  who  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  the  sciences 
or  the  career  of  instnictian  are  gratuitously  educated  at 
the  university  I  a  fund  of  one  million  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  thousand  florins  is  reserved  for  that  purpose, 
Prague  possesses  besides  the  only  scientific  society  in  the 
ancient  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire;  it  holds  a  consid- 
erable rank  among  the  different  institutions  of  the  same 
kind  in  Europe. 

The  numerous  charitable  institutions  in  almost  all  the 
towns  may  he  mentioned  to  the  honour  both  of  the  Bohe- 
mian government  and  the  wealthy  classes  in  that  country. 
There  are  few  places  of  any  consequence  without  hospi- 
tals for  orphans,  the  infirm  and  the  poor.  The  expenses 
connected  with  these  places  of  charity  have  been  estimated 
at   2,180,000   florins,  and  the  number  of  persons  admit- 
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ted  into  them  at  more  than  3,300.  Manjr  beneficent  book 
societies  have  been  formed,  \vhich  administer  at  all  times  cxxv. 
ibod  to  the  indigent,  firewood  and  clothing  during  winter, 
and  pecuniary  advances  to  work  people  and  difierent  in- 
dividuals to  whom  such  advances  may  be  useful.  Other  so- 
cieties havfe  been  established  in  the  capital  for  the  relief  of 
widows,  and  respectable  persons  in  decayed  circumstances, 
such  as  merchants,  lawyers  and  physicians.  Difierent 
houses  have  been  built  in  the  same  place  for  afibrding  ac- 
commodation to  tbe  indigent  sick  and  women  in  childbed. 
Funds  have  been  raised  for  the  relief  of  workmen,  who 
have  met  with  any  severe  bodily  injury,  and  whose  fami- 
lies, but  for  these  funds,  must  have  been  left  destitute.  The 
most  of  these  institutions  are  conducted  on  an  excellent 
plan,  those  who  contribute  to  them  are  aware  that  their 
money  is  much  better  laid  out  than  if  it  were  given  in  pri- 
vate or  indiscriminate  charity ;  it  may  be  said  indeed  that 
those  whom  fortune  has  enabled  to  mitigate  the  calamities 
of  others,  are  not  less  distinguished  by  their  judgment 
than  by  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy. 

The  revenues  of   the   kingdom  amount    to  more  than  FiDance. 
twenty-five  millions  of  florins  5  the  military  force  to  fifty  ^""^' 
thousand  men,  exclusively  of  the  landwehre  or  militia. 
The  conscription  has  been  long  established  in  the  country. 
A'german  geographer  remarks  correctly  that  there  are 
few  countries  which^can  be  more  easily  defended  in  -the 
event  of  a  foreign  invasion.*    It  may  be  observed  without 
entering  into  military  details  unconnected  with  our  subject, 
that  it  is  naturally  defended  by  its  mountains,  that  an  bos-  • 
tile  army  could  not  advance  without  great  difficulty,  indeed 
the  more  numerous  the  army,  the  more  easily  could  it  be^ 
harassed  by  troops  scattered  in  difierent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  rivers,  forests,  mountains  and  ravines  are  ob- 
stacles which  diminish  greatly  the  chances  of  a  successful 
invasion.    But  if  the  advantages  which  Bohemia  derives 

*  M.  Lichtenitern. 
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BOOK    firom  its  positiony  are  of  importance   to  the  inhabitantsy 
oxxY.    they  are  less  so  to  the  Austrian  empire.     The  tactics 

'  adopted  bj  the  European  states,  when  Napoleon  taught 

them  to  resist  invasions  and  to  defend  themselves,  might 
be  employed  with  success  in  a  war  against  that  mo- 
narchy. 
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Jiurope     continued. — Germany. — Tenth    Section. — Descrip- 
tion of  Moravia  and  dustrian  Silesia. 

MoBAYiA  or  McBhren,  as  it  is  called  in  Germany,  de-  book 
rives  its  name  from  the  Morawa,  a  river  thus  denominated  ^^^^i* 
by  the  ancient  Slavonians,  but  which  the  present  Germans  7.  T" 
call  the  March.  The  province  is  entitled  a  county  or 
margraviate,  and  politically  united  vvith  Austrian  Silesia. 
Both  these  countries  shall  be  separately  described  in  the 
account  of  their  physical  geography.  The  extent  of  the 
first  is  about  eighty-six  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  from  east  to  west.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  west  by  Bohemia,  on  the  south  and  the  east  by 
the  archdutchy  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  on  the  north 
by  Silesia.  More  than  half  the  country  is  covered  with 
mountains,  which  in  many  places,  particularly  in  the  south, 
enclose  agreeable  and  fruitful  valleys.  The  soil  is  elevated 
from  five  to  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  it  inclines  principally  towards  the  south.  The  March 
or  the  largest  river  rises  in  the  Sudetes,  flows  from  north 
to  south,  and  receives  most  of  the  streams  that  descend 
from  the  mountains.  It  joins  the  Danube  at  some  leagues 
from  Presburg. 

Strata  of  intermediate  limestone  are  situated  in  the  cen-  Different 
tral  districts ;  a  great  variety  of  rocks,  not  uninteresting  '^^' 
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from  their  positiont  arc  observed  on  the  mountains  in  the 
east,  the  nortli,  and  tlie  west-  Several  coal  ileposites  ex- 
tend tbrougli  the  liiwcr  part  of  a  valley  in  which  gneiss 
abounds;  they  are  less  imjiortantt  it  is  truCt  than  the  coal 
jnines  in  Bohemia*  but  still  they  are  worked  with  profit  in 
the  neighUourhood  of  Kossitz  and  Blawon.  The  geologist 
may  discover  fresh  water  deposites  to  the  south  of  the  coal, 
they  arc  marked  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  fossil 
wood  that  has  been  termed  lignites.^ 

The  Mt  Vater  rises  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains 
that  separate  Moravia  and  Silesia ;  from  its  height  pro- 
bfthly  it  has  been  called  the  OH  Father  of  the  Gesente 
chain ;  their  summits  join  those  of  the  Sudetes.  which  ex- 
tend to  a  great  distance  towards  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
From  the  same  lofty  mountain  may  he  seen  the  long  and 
narrow  preninre  of  Austrian  Silesia,  that  extends  from 
Bonth-cast  to  north-west.  The  length  of  it  in  that  direc- 
tion may  be  about  an  hutulred  miles,  and  the  mean  breadth 
not  more  than  twenty*  The  Bischofs-kappe,  one  of  theso 
mountains,  is  about  three  thousand  feet  in  height;  from 
another^  tlic  Ilyngersherg,  a  lofty  cataract  descends. 

The  country  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Gesenke  chain 
is  higher  tfian  any  other  part  of  the  two  Silesias.  Mines 
of  gold  and  silver  w^rc  at  one  time  worked  there;  the  most 
productive  were  situated  on  the  Uackelberg,  According 
to  a  tradition,  the  Mongols  destroyed  in  1421  not  only  the 
men  who  were  employed  in  working  these  mines»  but  most 
of  the  miners  in  Silesia,  Of  late  years  attempts  have  been 
made  to  open  tiiemy  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
attended  with  much  success. 

The  Austrian  province  of  Silesia  has  been  often  visited 
by  geologists;  it  contains,  indeed,  sutUcient  to  indemnify 
them  for  their  labour.  On  the  sides  of  the  Sudetes»  Ge- 
senke, and  part  of  tlie  Carpathians,  may  be  observed  se- 
veral small  baaiinSi  formed  of  sandstone^  Bchist/)us  argil^ 
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coal,  argillaceous  iroo  and  porphyry;  on  the  same  decli- 
vities are  calcareous  rocks  containing  different  metals,  sticli 
as  lead,  iron,  and  zinc,  and  also  the  limestone  named 
musclielkalk,  strata  consisting  partly  of  argil,  salt  and 
gypsum,  argil  in  which  different  metals  arc  rounds  and 
extensive  alluvial  deposites,*  The  coal  and  the  sandstone 
occupy  a  space  of  nearly  thirty-two  leagues.  Granite  ap- 
pears on  all  the  high  points,  but  gneiss  and  micaceous 
Bchistus  are  more  common  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains. Blue  argil  abounds  in  the  alluvial  lands,  it  Is  to 
that  substance  that  the  smooth  and  level  appearance  of  the 
Silesian  plains  must  he  chiefly  attributed,! 

The  Quadi,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ancipm 
Moravia,  were  the  ncig!ibours  and  allies  of  the  Marco-  lauts. 
mant,  who,  as  we  have  already  stated,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Bohemia.  The  Quadi  are  the  same  people  that 
Strabo  calls  the  Coldui;:(:  their  history  is  very  obscure  until 
the  time  of  Caracalla,  by  whom  Gaiobomar,  their  king,  was 
put  to  death.  Tacitus  makes  mention  of  them  in  his  annals; 
he  informs  us  that  ttie  Suevi  were  placed  by  the  Romans  be- 
tween the  March  and  the  Cusus  or  the  Waagf  and  that  Van- 
nius  or  Wann,  one  qf  the  Quadi  by  origin,  was  appointed 
king  over  them,§  The  above  passage  proves  the  great  anti- 
quity of  the  name  of  the  river,  that  tlie  Slavonians  call  at 
present  the  Morawa.  The  Quadi  united  with  the  Mar- 
comanni,  and  were  sometimes  formidable  to  the  Roman 
power.  Domitian  marched  against  them  to  punisJi  them 
for  having  assisted  the  Dacil;  the  Quadi  proposed  peace, 
the  emperor  rejected  their  conditions  with  disdain,  but 
after  having  been  defeated,  he  was  compelled  to  make  it 
on  disadvantageous  and  humiliating  terms.  The  Quadi 
endeavoured  several  times  to  extend  their  territory  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of    Pannonia.      Marcus  Aurelius,   in 


•  S««  the  Memoir  of  M.  Manei.     Annates  lies  Minen  ia25* 
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order  to  check  tlieir  invasions,  was  ubliged  to  5;tatton  an 
army  of  twenty  tlioysand  men  amongst  them.  Their  his- 
tory exhibits  a  series  of  defeats  and  revolts  until  the  time 
of  tlie  emperor  Numerian,  who  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  them.  According  to  Menlclle,  tliey  possessed  four 
imfmrtarit  cities;  Eburodnnn m  {Bvivi)^  Eborurn  {Ohvuniz)^ 
Cekmeniia  (Kalmlns)  and  Jhdiostanium  (Znaiuu) 

Beyond  the  Marcomanni  and  the  Quad!,  says  Tacitus, 
were  other  less  powerful  tribes,^  In  the  number  of  these 
tribes^  Ire  inrhides  the  Burii»  wlio  infiabited  the  cotintry 
which  forms  at  present  Austrian  Silesia.  They  resembled 
the  Sucvi  in  their  manners  and  language,  Ttolcmy  calls 
them  the  Luti.t 

The  descendants  of  tlrtsse  nations  founded  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  tlic  kingdom  of  Moravia,  which  then  ex- 
tended to  Belgrade;  to  that  country  the  Slavonians  direct* 
cd  tbeir  conquests  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  and  Mo- 
ravia was  joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia*  It  then  be- 
came a  margraviate;  but  since  the  reign  of  Matliias,  king 
of  Bohemia  and  Uungary  in  the  fiTtccnth  century,  Mora- 
via has  not  been  governed  by  separate  margraves* 

I'hc  Slavoniansi  tltrcc  times  more  numerous  than  the 
Germans,  inhabit  chiefly  the  central  districts,  and  the  Ger- 
mans, the  mountains*  The  former  arc  divided  into  sevc- 
ralbranchcs;  the  I  fauna  que  Sf  Hit  Slraniatfues,  the  Slowa* 
ques  or  CkarwafeSy  the  Iloraqtu'S  or  PoohorutpieSt  the  Pad- 
%nlaqnes  and  the  ff^uliaijucs*  Tlie  Hunnaques  derive  their 
name  from  a  small  river,  the  Ilannali,  and  they  differ  from 
the  other  inhabitants  in  tlicir  h\nguage,  customs  and  dress  j 
their  princijial  wealth  consists  in  their  cattle  and  flocks* 
The  S t ran i;ic| lies  inhabit  tlie  districts  near  the  confines  of 
llungary.  The  remaining  tribes  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  but  the  Waltaques  are  the  most 
remarkable  of  any ;  they  weie  not  originally  natives  of 
Wallacbia,  as  one  might  suppose  from  llieir  name,  which 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Wag  or   the   Waha,  for 
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thejr   were  formerly  settled  on  its  banks,  before  they  mi-    book 
grated  to  the  western  declivities  of  the  Little  Carpathians,    cxxvi. 

The  Wallaches  speak  a  Hungarian  dialect;  they  M»ear  the  ""• 

Hungarian  costume.  During  the  seventeenth  century, 
while  immense  forests  of  beach  and  maple  trees,  covered 
the  mountains,  wjiich  they  inhabit,  they  carried  on  a  lucra- 
tive trade  in  wood  and  timber.*  Now  that  the  woods  have 
been  cleared,  they  are  obliged  to  devote  themselves  to  agri- 
culture, still  however  they  collect  the  last  substance,  but 
in  place  of  exporting  as  formerly  a  hundred  wagon  loads 
every  year  to  Leipsig,  more  than  five  or  six  are  not  at 
present  sent  The  Wallaches  are  distinguished  from  their 
neighbours  by  their  cleanliness.  They  are  brave  in  war, 
tolerant  in  their  religion,  and  strictly  honest  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life.t 

The  Slavonic  language,  analogous  to  the  Tchekhe  or  Slavonic 
Bohemian,  was  corrupted  by  the  diflTerent  inhabitants  that  ^"^"^^^* 
settled  in  the  country.  Although  it  abounds  in  consonants, 
it  is  rich,  harmonious,  and  adapts  itself  easily  in  vocal 
music," to  the  different  intonations  of  the  voice.  The  litera- 
tore  of  the  same  language  is  more  ancient  than  the  Polish. 
Its  principal  monuments  are  a  hymn  composed  about  the 
year  990  by  bishop  Adalbert,  the  Bohemo-Latin  psalter 
of  Wittemberg,  written  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  poetic  chronicle  of  Dalemil,  which  dates  from  the 
year  1310,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  It  was  much  ' 
cultivated  by  the  scholars  and  learned  men  in  Bohemia,  but 
many  of  their  works  were  burnt  or  destroyed  during  the 
religious  and  political  wars  in  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  study  of  the  language  has  been  encour- 
aged for  the  last  twenty  years  by  the  Austrian  government; 
and  in  the  course  of  tlie  same  period  many  original  Slavo- 
nic works  have  been  printed.  Two  Slavonic  newspapers 
and  three  or  four  literary  journals  are  at  present  published. 
A  work  is  now  appearing  in  numbers  at  Vienna,  it  is  to  con- 

^  Ama-dou. 
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sist  of  three  hyntlrcd  ancient  Slavonic  songs,  which  have 
been  collected  in  the  ilifferent  circles  of  the  monarchy. 

The  difftient  dialects  of  the  Bohcmo.Polish,  spoken  by 
the  ilifTerent  Slavonic  tribes,  may  still  ho  distinguislied, 
not  oitly  in  Br^liemin^  hut  in  Moravia  and  Silesia»  althotigh 
many  German  words  liavo  been  introduced  into  them. 
The  Hatmaque  seems  from  its  jironunciation  at  least,  to 
be  liarsh  and  guttural ;  (he  Slowaque  is  divided  into  two 
dialects,  the  Moravian  Slowaque,  vhich  is  spoken  by  the 
Slowaiiues  and  the  MaUaques,  and  the  Silesian  Slowaque, 
difToring  principally  from  the  former  in  the  number  ol"  its 
FoUsli  and  German  vocable^^ ;  both  are  naid  toexcel^the 
other  dialects  in  harmony  and  softness* ♦ 

The  German  nation  is  also  subdivided  into  four  branches, 
that  arc  distinguished  by  the  following  names,  the  Hodi- 
henders  iiv  Srlesiaiis,  who  inhabit  the  Gesenke  chain ;  (he 
Kuhloendkrst  who  occupy  the  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
the  Faganers  and  the  Schoenhaengstlers  on  the  eastern 
sides  of  the  Moravian  mountains. 

Tlie  other  people  that  migrated  at  a  later  period  to 
Mf^ravia,  are  the  Germans  who  settled  in  it  during  the 
thirty  years*  war,  the  Croates,  who  arc  easily  known  from 
tlic  other  infiabitanta  in  the  seigniory  of  Durnholm,  the 
French  in  the  seigniory  of  Goedingt  and  the  Jews  in  the 
different  trading  towns. 

When  Joseph  the  Second  established  liberty  of  con- 
science within  his  dominions*  many  appeared  suddenly 
throughout  Moravia,  who  had  preserved  in  obscurity  the 
doctrines  of  Jotm  IIuss,  or  the  principles  of  Luther  and 
Calvin.  Tlie  Moravian  brothei*s  ventured  to  show  them- 
selves, they  had  acted  three  centuries  before  tliat  period, 
an  important  part  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  but  since  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand,  fmd  continued,  like  the  other  protest- 
ants,  under  a  system  of  persecution.  The  Wallaques  ex- 
hibited in  their  mountains,  the  cuHqus  spectacle  of  a  people 
declaring  against  Catholicism,  without  being  resolved  to 

*  Atlas  EUmographiquei  by  M.  A,  Uulbi* 
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•abstitote  any  bther  worship  in  its  place.    Not  many  years    book 
after  the  decree  of  Joseph  the  Second,  more  than  twenty   cxxvi. 
thousand  individuals  followed  publicly  the  rites  of  the  dif-  ' 
ferent  protestant  churches.    Austrian  Silesia  may  b^  con- 
sidered in  some  respects  a  dependence  on  the  diocess  of 
BreslaUy  but  it  contains  a  great  number  of  Lutherans. 
The  protestant  worship  is  under  the  direction  of  the  con- 
sistory at  Vienna,  and  the  catholics  acknowledge  as  their 
spiritual  chiefs,  the  bishop  of  Brunn,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Olmntz. 

The  climate  of  Moravia,  notwithstanding  its  elevation  Climate. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  milder  than  in  other  coun- 
tries under  the  same  parallel.  The  vine  is  cultivated  with 
sufficient  advantage  beyond  the  forty-ninth  degree.  The 
greatest  height  of  Reaumur's  thermometer  may  be  about 
98%  and  in  some  winters  it  has  descended  so  low  as  22^  , 

below  sero.  The  mean  temperature  of  Olmutz  seems  to  be 
about  7*  S'.  But  the  mountains  are  exposed  to  a  much 
more  rigorous  climate  than  the  central  districts;  thus  the 
harvests  are  five  or  six  weelui  earlier  in  Moravia  than  in 
the  noantainous  country  of  Silesia.  At  Brunn,  for  in- 
stance, the  cherries  are  fully  ripe  in  June,  while  they  do 
not  begin  to  redden  in  Silesia  before  tlie  first  days  of  Au- 
gust. The  north-east  wind  is  the  most  prevalent  in  the 
two  provinces. 

The  country  abounds  in  game  and  fish ;  flocks,  poultry,  Produc- 
and  other  domestic  animals  are  very  common.  Cattle  forms 
the  principal  wealth  of  the  Silesians,  who,  although  a  sober 
and  industrious  people,  are  not  affluent.  The  com  bar- 
Tests  in  the  two  provinces  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  population ;  there  is  no  scarcity  of  potatoes, 
different  kinds  of  vegetables,  anise,  hops,  lint  and  flax. 
The  girape  and  many  fruit  trees  are  cultivated  with  success, 
but  of  the  latter  the  walnut  is  the  most  common. 

Yarious  are  the  mineral  productions  of 'the  country;  Minet. 
gold  and  silver,  it  has  been  remarked,  were  formerly  abun- 
dant but  inm  and  coal  are  the  most  profitable  at  present. 
Alum,  marble  and  other  rocks  are  found  in  many  places. 
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and  worked  witli  advantage.  It  ought  to  be  oUscrvcd, 
however,  tliat  tltc  water  hi  most  of  the  springs  in  the  coun- 
try 18  ncithrr  wholesome  nor  agreeable  to  the  taste.  In 
as  much  as  relates  to  difleiTnt  branches  <jf  industry,  Mo- 
ravia is  the  niost  important  province  in  the  Austrian 
empire.  It  is  un fortunate  for  its  commerce  that  tho 
March  is  only  navigable  for  vessels  of  a  very  Bmall  ton- 
nage;  tlie  inhabitants  are  consequently  obliged  to  tran- 
sport almost  all  their  merclmndiflc  by  land.  If  communi* 
cations  were  o|)eiied  or  facilitated^  the  greatest  benefit  might 
result  fiom  ttieni ;  in  its  present  state,  however,  the  reve- 
nue of  the  country  amounts  to  7,200,000  florins. 

The  two  provinces  of  Moravia  and  Silesia  have  been 
considered  as  foiming  one  since  the  year  1783  i  they  are 
divided  into  eight  circles. 

The  affairs  t>f  government  are  committed  to  tl»e  states, 
the  deputies  of  which  arc  divided  into  four  classes,  the 
clergy,  nobility,  kniglils  and  deputies  from  seven  royal 
towns.  The  emperor  convokes  a  general  assembly  of  tlio 
states  every  year,  he  appoints  their  president,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  a  permanent  deputation  continues 
its  sittings,  and  Matches  over  the  interests  of  the  province, 
until  tl^e  members  are  ngaiu  asscmhled* 

Briinn  or  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  a  bill,  between  two  rivers,  the  Schwarzavva,  and  theZwtt* 
tawa.  It  is  worthy  of  its  rank  from  its  population,  which 
exceeds  thirty-eiglit  thousand  inhabitants.  Tltc  ancient  for- 
tifications were  partly  demolished,  tho  rest  are  in  ruins,  the 
citadel  only  renmius,  and  serves  at  present  as  a  stiitc  prison. 

The  ancient  convent  of  the  Auguslines  is  now  llic  place 
where  the  states  assemble ;  m  their  hall  may  be  seen 
the  plough,  witli  which  Jijsep!»  tliic  Second,  after  tlic  ex- 
ample of  the  Clunesc  inonarclis,  turned  up  a  field  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rausnitz.  The  Kraut  Mark  or  cabbage 
market  has  been  considcrrd  tlie  finest  square  in  Brimn;  it 
is  adorned  with  a  magniJlcent  fountain.  The  two  most 
remarkable  of  the  nine  churches  are  those  of  St.  James 
and  the  Augustincs  in  the  J/^  Brunn  or  old   town.     The 
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first  of  a  light  bat  bold  Gothic  architectare,  is  covered    book 
with  copper,  and  contains  a  great  many  statues;  in  the   cxxvi. 
flocond  is  observed  a  silver  altar,  surmounted  vrith  a  pic-  ^— — — 
tiire  of  the  virgin^  worthy  of  Cranac's  best  days.    A  ma- 
nuscript of  the  fourteenth  century  is  preserved  in   the 
diorch  of  St  James ;  it  contains  an  account  of  the  siege 
of  Troyt  taken  from  two  ancient  manuscripts  at  Athens, 
written  by  eye  witnesses  of  the  siege.* 

The  glacis  has  been  transformed  into  public  walks.  The  Public 
Spielberg,  a  hill  of  eight  hundred  feet,  part  of  which  has  ^" 
been  called  tlie  Frandzensberg,  was  formerly  a  Calvary. 
A  marble  obelisk  sixty  feet  in  height,  consecrated  to  the 
glory  of  the  Austrian  armies,  was  erected  in  1818  in  the 
niidst  of  a  wood  near  the  arid  rocks,  which  crown  the 
Spielberg.  These  walks  command  an  extensive  view,  the 
spectator  observes  at  twelve  miles  distance,  the  field  of 
battle^  and  the  village  of  Austerlitz. 

Briinn  contains  several  hospitals,  schools  and  seminaries.  Useful  in- 
an  agricultural  society,  another  of  natural  history,  and  a  '^^^^^^'^^o'- 
valuable  museum,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  episcopal 
palace.    The  commerce  of  the  town  consists  principally  in 
the  sale  of  its  hats,  silk  and  woollen  stuffs. 

The*  burgh  of  Buchlowitz,  about  four  leagues  to  the  Neigh- 
east  of  Austerlitz,  contains  a  population  of  thirteen  hun-  ^°"'^^^^* 
dred  souls ;  it  is  known  from  its  sulphureous  and  mineral 
springs.  The  village  of  Luhatschowitz  is  situated  in  the 
mountains,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  capital;  its 
baths  are  much  frequented,  the  fountains  of  Vincent  and 
Armand  are  surrounded  with  handsome  buildings  in  the 
form  of  temples;   many  afflicted  with   rheumatism  and 

*  The  manuscript  in  the  church  of  St.  James  is  entitled,  Liber  bistorin 
Trojane,  per  magistrum  Guidonem  de  columnis  de  Nessana,  do  Grneo  tran- 
fllstos  in  Latinum.  Guido  died  in  1827,  the  copy  of  his  MS.  ^ras  not  written 
bj  bimself,  but  bj  a  Germtn  of  the  name  of  Groohagen,  as  is  proved  by  the 
]ast  sentence  in  the  worlc.  Explicit  historia  seu  chronica  Trojanorum,  scripta 
per  Johannem  Grunhagen  ;  Anno  Domini  1348.    See  Archiv.  fur  Gescbishto, 
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BOOK  cutaneous  iliscascs  repair  to  tlietn  e%*ery  year.  Tlic  burgh 
cxxvi,  af  Tollescliowitz  derives  its  wealth  from  its  viiicj-arcls, 
which  yield  excellent  wine.  Some  ruins  that  may  be  ob- 
served in  tlie  neigh bourlioodt  are  supposed  to  have  been 
once  inhabited  by  saint  Ciryllus^  the  first  bishop  of  Mo- 
ravia. The  ruins  of  the  first  church  which  was  built  by 
the  same  bishop  may  Btill  be  seen  at  ilraditsch,  tlie  capital 
of  a  district,  situated  in  a  fruilful  pt<tin»  but  exposed  to 
the  frequent  inundations  of  ttte  March.  The  town  stands 
on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  that  river,  and  cotUains  fifteen 
hundi-ed  inhabittints.  Its  position  has  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  erect  and  keep  up  thirty -nine  bridges*  one  of  which 
19  more  than  three  hu  nil  red  yards  in  length.  Hradisch 
was  an  important  fortress  in  the  fifteenth  century;  Ma- 
thias,  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungaiy't  besieged  it  several 
times  without  success.  Four  sabres  are  deposited  in  the 
townhouse,  tlicy  were  given  to  the  city  by  king  Wladislaw 
to  commefnorate  the  bravery  of  the  citizens.  The  market 
place  is  adorned  with  a  fine  statue  of  the  virgin. 

The  village  of  Strany  on  the  mountain  of  Jaworzina, 
is  peopled  by  the  Wallaqucs,  that  have  been  already  mcn- 
tioucd;  they  diflTcr  from  the  other  inliabitants  in  their 
manners,  language  and  dress:  during  festivals  and  holy 
days,  the  people  join  in  a  national  or  characterislic  dance* 
ill  which  they  wield  their  sabres  with  great  dexterity. 
From  the  top  of  the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Strany,  which  form  the  frontiers  of  Moravia,  a  good 
eye  can  distinguish  at  thirty  leagues  distance  the  tower- 
of  St.  Stephen.* 
Southern  '^'*^  commercial  town  of  Nicolsburg  rises  in  the 
ffomicrs  of  midst  of  a  plain,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  pro- 
vince;  it  contains  seven  thousand  inhabttants,  and  nearly 
the  half  of  them  are  Jews.  Znaim,  including  its  three 
auburt^s,  a  townof  the  same  population,  is  situated  on  the 

*  Handbuch  (its  reiscude  in  dem  CBSterr«ichischeD  kaisersto&te ;  hj  Rudol* 
phut  Vo0 Jenny* 
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left  bank  of  the  Taya,  in  a  fraitful  conntryy  covered  with    book 
rich  vineyards.    The  principal  edifices  are  the  court  of  cxxvi. 

justice,  and  St.  James's  church,  remarkable  for  its  fine  Gothic 

architecture.  Tlie  chapter  of  Poeltemberg  is  separated 
from  the  town  by  a  deep  valley,  it  belongs  to  the  knights' 
of  the  cross.  Znaim  possesses  two  convents  and  a  gym- 
nasium. The  burgesses  wear  a  blue  dress,  and  their 
wives  are  distinguished  by  their  high  bonnets  trimmed 
with  gold  lace.  The  burgh  of  Eisgrub  is  also  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  Taya  $  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  is 
a  rural  castle  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Leichtenstein ; 
the  building  is  not  very  large,  but  the  park  which  sur- 
rounds itf  is  watered  by  the  river,  and  laid  out  with  much 
taste. 

Iglau  on  the  banks  of  the  Igia,  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  Towns  in 
Moravian  mountains;  its  |>opuIation  amounts  to  thirteen  ^^^J^J^^. 
thousand  inhabitants,  it  has  three  parish  cliurches,  a  con-  tains. 
vent  of  minorites,  founded  by  Ottocar  the  second,  a  gym- 
nasium and  an  hospital.    Some  fine  paintings  and  several 
ancient  tombs  are  contained  in  tlie  church  of  St.  James. 
One  of  the   churches    that   belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  has 
been  admired  for  its   paintings  in  fresco.     A  cemetery 
shaded  wit4i  lofty  trees  is  the  most  frequented  public  walk 
in  the  town. 

Trebitsch  is  encompassed  with  walls,  and  situated  in  Trebitsch. 
a.deep  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Iglawa;  most  strangers 
admire  the  picturesque  arrangement  of  its  houses,  the 
large  castle  that  commands  it,  its  ancient  parish  church, 
and  the  convent  of  the  capuchins.  The  view  from  the 
^  summit  of  the  Mistkogel,  a  high  mountain,  is  as  fine  as  it 
is  extensive;  tlie  eye  reaches  to  Nicolsburg,  and  one  may 
observe  in  succession,  rich  and  fruitful  plains,  the  sad  and 
gloomy  valley  of  the  Igla,  the  ruins  of  Templestcin,  an 
ancient  castle  in  which  the  well  is  said  to  bo  five  hundred 
yards  in  depth ;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rokitna,  is  seen 
the  small  town  of  Kromau,  commanded  by  heights  cover- 
ed with  trees,  so  arranged  as  to.exhibit  the  appearance  of 
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a  vast  and  verdant  amphillicatre*  Coal  is  not  uncommon 
on  tliese  heights,  and  the  working  of  it  forms  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  fourteen  hundred  inhabitants  in  Kro- 
mau. 

A  rugged  and  liilly  road  leads  across  the  Moravian 
mountains  to  Ingrowitz,  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  tho 
Swartza;  although  it  does  not  contain  more  than  eleven 
hundred  inhabitantSy  it  possesses  a  considerable  trade  in 
linen^  and  serves  as  a  place  of  residence  to  the  superintend* 
ant  of  the  reformed  communities  in  Moravia.  Mount 
Prositschka  rises  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town;  it 
was  tliera  tliat  the  ancient  SJavonians  went  to  worship 
their  gods;  ita  summit  is  often  obscured  with  mists 
before  rain,  and  on  that  account  it  has  been  called  tho 
Weather 'glass  by  the  country  people,  liVlicn  the  sky 
is  serene,  the  view  from  it  extends  to  K€eniggr(£t2&  in 
Bohemia. 

Ohniitz  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Moravia;  its  foriificii- 
tionSf  wliich  are  still  in  good  repair^  and  its  citadel«  which 
was  the  prison-house  of  Lafayette,  render  it  an  important 
place  in  time  of  war.  Tlic  population,  together  with  that 
of  the  five  suburbs  amounts  to  thirteen  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  town  is  well  built,  provincial  courts  are  held 
in  it,  and  it  is  the  residence  of  the  archhisliop.  The  lyceum 
and  the  other  schools  are  numerously  atteniled^  the  chari- 
table institutions  are  managed  with  great  care.  The 
public  f>)untairis,  remarkable  for  their  elegance,  reflect 
much  credit  on  Donner,  the  sculptor.  Tho  tovvnhouse 
is  .tfic  finest  edifice,  the  lyceum  possesses  a  library  of 
fifty  tliousand  volumes,  a  valuable  collection  of  natural 
history,  and  another  of  philosophical  instruments.  The 
people  show  the  [dace  where  the  emperor  of  Austria  had 
an  interview  with  Napoleon  a  slmiH  time  before  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz.  Several  manufactories  have  been  built  at  01' 
inutz,  and  it  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  cattle  with 
Fnland  and  Russia. 

Antiquarians  think   it  probable  that  the  town   rnay  be 
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the  same  rs  the  one  wlitcli  Ptolemy  designates  by  the  name    book 
of  Eduriim.  «^"v'- 

Tlie  March  which  waters  Olmutz»  descends  towards  the 
Routh,  and  traverses  the  plains  on  which  Kremsier,  the  resi- 
dence of  tlie  archbishop  in  the  summer  season,  and  perhaps 
(he  finest  town  in  the  province,  is  situated.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  magnificence  of  the  castle  appropriated  by  the 
prince  of  the  church;  galleries  of  paintings,  scientific  col- 
lections, libraries,  gardens  embellished  with  fountains  and 
cascades,  correspond  with  the  arcliitecturc  of  the  edifice. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  not  much  greater  than  four 
thousand  souls.  Frerau  on  the  Betschwa,  though  still  less 
populous^  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  the  country; 
wjihin  its  walls  may  be  observed  a  very  large  buildings 
which  belonged  formerly  to  tlie  templars.  Wciskirschen, 
peopled  by  five  thousand  inhabitants,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Betschwa,  is  visited  by  the  strangers  that  resort 
to  the  baths  at  To^plitz  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
a  ])lace  that  must  not  be  confounded  w:ith  Toeplitz  in  Bo- 
hernia.  A  precipice  f«mr  hundred  feet  in  height,  is  situ- 
ated near  the  thermal  springs,  and  a  marsh  of  mineral  water 
extends  beloT*  it. 

Such  arc  the  principal  towns  in  Moravia;  but  Jcegerns-  Austrian 
dorf  rises  at  the  base  of  the  Buzberg,  on  the  other  side  of  ^  ^^^^* 
the  mountains  that  separate  the  province  from  Silesia.  It 
stands  on  a  fruitful  valley,  it  is  encompassed  with  walls, 
and  depends  on  the  dutchy  belonging  to  the  prince  of 
Leichtenstein.  The  mountain  that  commands  it,  on  the 
summit  of  which,  a  largo  church  has  been  erected,  is  often 
visited  by  botanists.  The  town  contains  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  inhabitants. 

Troppau,  a  strong  place,  with  a  population  of  ten  thou-  Troppag. 
sand  souls,  is  well  built,  the  streets  are  straight  and  broad; 
the  pubttr  buildings  arc  the  ancient  town-house,  a  theatre, 
several  chuiclics,  and  the  ducal  castle  of  Leiclitenstein*  It 
contains  different  manufactories,  but  its  trade  consists  prin- 
cipally in  soap.    Teschen,  a  town  of  six  thousand  inhabi- 
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BOOK    tantsy  is  sitaated  on  tlie  side  of  the  Carpathians,  a  conntry 
oxxvi.    covered  with  forests  and  pasturage.    Weichsel,  a  Tillage 

to  the  south-east  of  the  last  place,  stands  on  a  valley, 

remarkable  for  a  cataract,  which  descends  from  the  height 
of  two  hundred  feet;  the  springs  that  supply  it,  are  the 
sources  of  the  fine  river  that  traverses  Poland.  Lastly, 
Bielitz  on  the  frontiers  of  Gallicia,  is  noted  for  its  cloth 
manufactories;  it  contains  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
'  not  fewer  than  the  half  of  them  are  employed  in  making 
cloth. 
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Europe  amtinued.'-^Germany. — EUroenth  Sectunu — 
Jrchdutchy  of  Jiustria. 

The  conntry  about  to  be  described,  is  mostly  enclosed  by    book 
the  different  possessions  of  the  Austrian  empire,  an  empire  cxxvii. 
extending  over  a  number  of  nations,  foreign  to  each  other,  — — 
governed  by  the  same  sovereign,  but  according  to  different 
laws.    The  inhabitants  in  some  possessions  lately  added  to 
Austria,  attach  no  meaning  to  the  word  patriotism ;  passive 
obedience  is  considered  their  only  duty ;  in  others,  that  obe- 
dience may  be  attributed  to  fear  rather  than  to  ignorance ; 
the  hope  of  independence  cheers  them,  their  most  earnest . 
desire  is  to  throw  off  the  yoke.    The  former  having  sub- 
mitted to  a  despotic  government  for  ages,  know  no  other 
blessing  than  repose,  have  no  other  wish  than  to  increase 
their  wealth,  and  by  that  means,  their  temporal  enjoy- 
ments; the  latter,  jealous  of  their  independence,  are  apt 
to  suppose  they  have  preserved -it,  because  their  countries 
are  entitled  dutchies  or  kingdoms.    All  in  short,  are  more 
effectually  separated  from  each  other  by  their  manners, 
customs  and  language,  than  by  the  mountainous  chains 
which  bound  them. 

The  archdutchy  of  Austria  is  limited  on  the  west  by  Poiition. 
Bavaria,  on  the  north  by  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  on  the 
east  and  the  south-east  by  Hungary,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  dutchy  of  Styria. 


Surface* 


Mouatami* 


BOOK  The  superficies  of  the  country  may  he  ahout  seven  hiin- 
oxxTii.  iircd  and  eight  German  square  niiies,*  It  is  divided  hy 
the  Ens  into  two  nearly  equal  parts^  the  one  situated  on 
the  left  of  the  river  is  styled  the  govemmaii  aboxe  the 
EnSf  and  the  other  on  the  rights  the  government  heUrw  the 
Ens. 

The  mountains  in  the  south  of  Buhemia,  and  the  Nort* 
can  Alps  enclose  a  large  and  fruitful  plain^  which  the  ma- 
jestic Danube  traverses  from  west  to  east,  Brancbca  of 
these  mountains  extend  to  tlie  banks  of  ttic  river,  they  form 
a  great  many  valleys^  and  render  tbo  country  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  romantic  in  Europe,  The  heights  of 
the  Manharty  and  the  chain  of  the  Greiner-Wald  are  not 
very  lofty ;  but  others  which  extend  to  the  south  of  tll0 
Danube^  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  some  ai^  covcf 
with  eternal  snow.f 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  mouti tains  which  extend 
from  Vienna  to  the  calcareous  chain  of  the  Alps,  particu- 
larly the  Thomasberg  and  the  Mcyersdorf,  contain  several 
dcposites  of  coal)  whicfi  are  accompanied  with  argillaceous 
sandstone,  calcareous  rocks,  quartz  and  schistous  marl 
mixed  with  marine  shells  and  the  impressions  of  plants. 


Geological 
structure. 


*  According  to  M.  Msk.  FreM.  Thiebn,  it  it  equal  to  708  $-10  Giuiiaiif 

Qf  nearly  t6Q3  Engliih  s<]uare  mifct. 

f  The  belghl  of  the  principal  summitB  in  the  Nonican  Alp,  hatbe^n  alrearfv 
rn<?ntinned  ;  htit  ihcre  are  several  lofijr  luountaiiii  an  the  fratitier  of  tlte  Atcb- 
dntchy,  which  utay  be  specified. 

On  the  east  or  tbove  the  £us. 


The  Hochhorii             • 

I0,fi67  feet 

The   Dfichsttiit 

0,1B$ 

Th«  Hoher  Kieu£b«rg 

8,726 

Th<?  GraH stein 

8,5d8 

The  Grosser  PricI 

8,5(H> 

The  Kopper  Kehr  Stein 

7,734 

On  the  west  or  below  the  Ens. 

Th«  (Ettcber 

6,06i  feet. 

The  Wechselberg 

5,674 

The  Hiithwisch 

V^^     «H 
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Coal  18  likewise  found  at  tlie  base  of  tlie  AlpSiin  the  valley     book 
of  the  Ens.*  cxxvii. 

On  the  east  of  the  same  river,  lands  of  a  different  nature, 

and  fomed  at  different  epochs,  contain  mines  of  iron, 
leady  silver  and  coal.  The  lofty  district  of  Monasberg  is 
covered  in  several  places  with  alluvial  deposites.  The  num- 
ber and  height  of  the  mountains  on  the  west  of  the  Ens 
reader  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg,  and  the  country  of 
Berchtesgaden,  more  interesting  to  the  geologist.  They 
form  part  of  the  Norican  Alps,  and  are  composed  of  gra- 
nite, sandstone  or  psammites  and  calcareous  rocks.  Quartz» 
garnets  and  other  precious  stones,  magnetic  ore,  marble, 
rock-salt,  feldspar,  and  serpentine,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
metals  are  found  at  diflTerent  elevations.  The  calcare- 
ous mountains  seem  to  be  loftier  than  the  granite,  and  the 
illusion  is  partly  occasioned  by  their  steep  and  rapid  de- 
clivities. But  without  having  recourse  to  the  operations  of 
the  barometer,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  that  the  granite 
mountains  appear  lower,  merely  because  they  are  seen  from 
a  greater  distance;  indeed  at  the  approach  of  winter,  they 
are  always  first  covered  with  snow. 

The  calcareous  mountains  are  much  more  interesting  to  Vegeta- 
the  botanist,  on  account  of  their  abundant  and  varied  ve-  ^'°°* 
getation.  The  cause  of  sp  many  plants  may  be  attributed 
to  their  geological  structure,  and  particularly  to  the  compa- 
rative lowness  of  their  elevation.  Lichens  and  almost  all 
the  cryptogamia  are  nowhere  observed,  while,  the  schistous 
and  granite  mountains  are  covered  with  them ;  in  the  first, 
springs  and  streams  are  very  rare,  in 'the  others  they  are 
abundant^  and  the  noise  of  the  cataract  is  often  beard 
amidst  precipices,  steep  rocks  and  low  valleys.  The  land 
rises  gradually  from  north  to  south  in  the  country  of  Salz- 
burg, and  if  the  level  of  the  lowest  plain  be  compared 
with  the  highest  summits,  (for  instance,  the  Wisbacbshorn,) 
the  difference  will  be  found  to  be  greater  than  ten  thou- 

*  See  die  Memoir  of  M.  Riepl,  Annalei  de  rinititut  pfUytechnique  de  Vienne, 
TodmU. 
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sanil  feet.*  A  belt  of  land  that  extends  from  east  to  west 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  archtlutchy*  may  be  observ* 
ed  to  tlic  north  of  Salzburg;  it  is  composed  of  different 
rocks,  and  a  sort  of  plastic  aigiU  vvell  adapted  for  earthen 
ware.  It  rests  on  calcareous  rocks^  to  which  succeed  strata 
or  argillaceoua  flchi^tiis,  that  are  supported  on  mtcaschis- 
tus  and  other  rocks  of  the  Alpine  chain. 

Extensive  marshy  lands  and  several  well  known  mineral 
springs  appear  on  the  cast  and  the  west  of  the  Ens.  Dif* 
fercnt  lakes  and  marshes  are  situated  in  the  part  of  theardi^* 
dutchy  above  the  same  river.  Tlie  two  most  important  aro 
the  Attcr,  wlilch  may  be  about  7388  iochs  or  Austrian 
acres  in  superficial  extentt  and  the  IVaun,  which  although 
not  more  than  3,777V  is  better  known  than  the  other*  fmtn 
its  picturesque  situation  and  the  beauty  of  the  neighbour- 
ing districts. 

The  greatest  rivers  tributary  to  the  Danube,  are  the  March 
on  the  north,  and  the  Ens  on  the  south — the  ancient  Jlnmts^ 
of  w  hicli  the  course  may  be  about  a  hundred  and  twcnty-ctght 
miles,  and  the  Traun  that  issues  from  a  small  lake  in  the 
Norican  Alps  near  Ausee,  traverses  the  lakes  of  Hallsttf^dt 
and  Traun,  and  falls  near  Lam  bach  in  the  form  of  a  cas- 
cade from  rocks  sixty  feet  in  height.  It  is  navigable  for 
more  tlian  seventy  miles  of  its  course,  neither  is  its  naviga- 
tion interrupted  hy  the  falls,  for  a  canal  about  thrco  bun* 
dred  yards  in  Icrigti*,  communicates  with  the  riven 

Having  thus  described  the  position,  and  given  a  short 
account  of  the  archdutchy,  it  may  be  right  to  mention  it«i 
former  inhabitants.  l*he  lands  bet\%cen  tlic  Danube  and 
the  Alps,  were,  according  to  I'tolemy,  inhabited  hy  the 
Ambilici  and  the  Ambidrani,  wlio  were  tribes  of  the  Norici. 
The  country  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Noricum.  The  districts  round  Vienna  were  included  in 
Upper  Pannonia^  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  was  pco* 
pled  by  the  Norici  and  Quadi.  The  history  of  the  Norici  or 
Noricans  is  very  uncertain,  but  there  are  I'casons  to  believe 
that  they  were  governed  by    kings,   before  they  submitted 


*  $tf  bikUbuig  und  Berclitefgaiteni  by  Francit  Aiiionj  von  Brautw. 
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to  the  Romans.    Noricam  became  a  Roman  province  un-    book 
der  the  reign  of  Augustus;  it  was  considered  of  sufficient   cxxyii. 
importance  to  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  one  nearest  — — 
the  Danube,  was  called  Mricum  ripense,  and  the  other, 
near  and  beyond  the  Alps,  was  styled  Noricum  Mediter- 
ranenm. 

The  principal  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  were  Ancient 
Boyodurumt  at  present  Ilzstadt,  Laureacunif  (Larch),  ^°^"'' 
Jredate  and  Claudinium,  the  sites  of  which  are  un- 
known, OvUabis  (Wels),  and  Invavum:  (Salzburg). 
'While  the  Romans  were  powerful,  the  Quadi,  Marco- 
mani  and  other  neighbouring  nations  respected  the  No- 
rici ;  but  they  were  at  last  defeated  by  tlie  Gotlis ;  Ala- 
ric  devastated  their  country,  which  was  afterwards  laid 
waste  by  the  Suevi  and  the  Herules.   . 

About  tlie  sixth  century,  the  dwares  or  ^arif  a  people  ^'^^^,  o^ 
originally  from  the  valleys  of  the  Ural,  invaded  and  took 
part  of  the  archdutchy;  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
founded  a  kingdom,  to  which  other  nations  in  the  west 
gave  the  name  of  (Esterreich  or  the  eastern  kingdom, 
Charlemagne  made  himself  master  of  it,  and  divided  it  in- 
to several  counties.  The  frequent  incursions  of  the  Mad- 
janr  or  Hungarians  induced  Henry  the  Fowler  to  erect  it 
into  a  margraviate  in  the  year  928,  of  which  the  investi- 
ture was  bestowed  on  his  nephew  Leopold.  Frederick 
Barbarossa  changed  it  into  a  dutchy.  It  was  again  con- 
quered in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Ottocar  the  Second, 
king  of  Bohemia ;  but  that  prince  having  refused  to  pay 
tribute  to  Rodolphus  of  Habsburg,  then  elected  emperor, 
a  war  ensued  in  which  Ottocar  was  slain.  The  dutchy 
thus  passed  to  the  descendants  of  Rodolphus,  who  have 
since  acquired  the  rank  and  importance  that  are  attached 
to  the  house  of  Austria.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
family,  which  courtly  genealogists  have  traced  to  the  .time 
of  Noah's  ark,  or  at  all  events  to  the  days  of  tlie  Trojan 
horse. 

The  inhabitants   are  so   mixed   by   the   invasions   of  CoDfuiion 
which  Austria  has  been  the  tlieatre,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ""  ^''^^''' 
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discover  ilie  shades  by  which  they  were  formerly  distlti^ 
guished*  Some  Slavonians^  howeveiv  are  found  on  the 
frontiers  of  Moravia,  in  the  country  above  the  Ens.  The 
descendants  of  the  Norici  exhibit  proufti  of  their  ancient 
race  in  the  country  below  the  Ens.  Their  language  dif* 
fers  from  tliat  of  the  other  inliabitants.  The  jieirple  in  the 
district  of  Salzach  show  by  tlicir  customs  and  chai*tctert 
the  remains  of  a  distinct  origin ;  the  moat  of  them  are 
honest  and  industrious. 
Language.  xhc  Austrian  German,  less  pure  than  that  which  is 
spoken  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  forms  one  of  the  Danu* 
bian  dialects.  A  Bavarian  dialect  is  spoken  In  the  arch- 
dutchy^  and  different  varieties  of  the  German  in  the  rest 
of  the  country.  All  of  tlicm  abound  in  diminutives,  but 
none  of  them  are  so  soft  or  harmonious  as  the  Bavarian* 

The  southern  part  of  Austria  is  higher,  and  therefore 
colder  tf»an  any  other  district ;  the  grape  arrives  seldom 
at  maturity-  The  climate  is  milder  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  air  is  e^very  where  pure  and  ^holesomt. 
The  rain  that  falls  annually  varies  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  inches,  and  the  most  frequent  wind^  are  the  west^ 
the  north-west  and  the  east.  The  climate  below  the  £ii8 
is  temperate  but  %^anable|  Rcaumur^s  thermom»  v<^«p 

descends  lower  than  nineteen  degrees,  and  does  r-  rid 

higher  than  twcnty-nino.     There  may  be  about  twice  as 
many  fair  as  rainy  days  throughout  the  year. 

Although  Austria  is  not  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  epi- 
demic diseases,  the  mortality  iSf  however^  more  considrr- 
abte  than  in  ttie  other  possessions  of  the  Austrian  emptre* 
The  number  of  deaths  compared  with  the  population  is  ja 
the  ratio  of  one  to  thirty.four.  The  cretinSf  those  beings 
both  morally  and  physically  degraded,  are  very  numerous 
in  the  mountains  near  Salzburg. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  Austrians  are  laborioust 
afid  that  the  desire  of  increasing  their  wealth  is  observable 
among  many  in  evci*y  class  of  society*  For  these  reasons, 
a^ricultare  and  industry  are  carried  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection^ which  appears  to  be  incompatible  with  the  general 
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but  incorrect  notions  concerning  the  indolence  of  the  book 
people*  The  country,  it  must  be  admittedt  consumes  cxxvii. 
more  than  it  produces,  but  the  insufficiency  of  the  grain 
harvests  in  the  governments  above  and  below  the  Ens, 
ought  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
than  to  the  ignorance  of  the  husbandoien.  Fruit  trees 
are  common  on  the  left  bank  of  the  £ns,  and  dried  fruit 
forms  a  branch  of  exportation  ;  but  tlie  orchards  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  are  more  abundant  and  more  va- 
luable; it  is  believed  too  that  the  finest  vegetables  in  the 
empire  are  produced  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Vienna* 

If  the  climate  be  ill  adapted  to  the  success  of  the  vine  wiaei. 
in  the  districts  above  the  £rts,  the  culture  of  the  same 
plant  in  the  rest  of  the  country  forms  tlie  most  important 
source  of  agricultural  wealth.  Tiie  best  wines  are  those 
of  Mauerbacht  Kloster-Neuburg,  Feldsherg,  Giuzing, 
Roetz  and  Bisamberg.  Lint^  flax  and  saffron  are  cultivated 
witli  advantage  in  the  country  beloNV  the  Ens,  but  as  the  lands 
do  not  yield  ricli  pastures»  many  cattle  are  not  reared,  in- 
deed the  number  is  insufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  forests  have  been  Jong  neglected,  fire 
wood  is  consequently  found  to  be  too  expensive  for  the  poor- 
er classes.  The  meadows  in  the  province  above  the  Ens  are 
so  abundant  that  more  fodder  is  raised  in  the  govern- 
ment than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Austrian  empire; 
and  although  tlie  coldness  of  the  climate  compels  the 
inhabitants  to  consume  a  great  quantity  of  wood,  a  consi- 
derable  time  may  elapse  before  it  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce coal,  or  before  the  forests  which  cover  the  mountains, 
are  exhausted. 

Lower  Austria  is  amply  supplied  with  some  domestic  Animali. 
animals,  and  although  there  may  be  a  deficiency  in  cattle^ 
ttas  admitted  that  the  breed  of  sheep  has  been  improved, 
that  the  horses  arc  stronsj  and  well  made.  The  excellence 
of  the  pa«jturcs  In  Upper  Austria  has  led  tbo  inhabitants  to 
imitate  tlie  Sw  iss,  they  bestow  the  same  care  on  their  fiocks 
and  dairy.  The  forests  in  that  country  afford  shelter  to 
different  sorts  of  game,  wolves,  bears  and  chamois*    But 
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as  tuost  of  the  waods  hare  been  cut  in  lower  Austriat  game 
has  become  less  common  in  that  government 

The  mines  in  the  arclnlutchy  are  worked  with  mucb  in- 
telligence; an  author  aflirms,  that  if  it  were  not  the  inte- 
rest of  government  to  spare  fyel,  Upper  Austria  might  sup- 
ply all  the  hereditary  states  in  Germany  with  salt.^  The 
salt  mines  of  Hallein  produce  nine  hundred  thousand 
quintals.  The  district  of  Salzach,  in  mineral  wealth  per- 
liaps  more  important  than  any  other*  furnishes  every  year 
three  hundred  marks  of  gold,  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
of  silver^  tlirce  hundred  and  eighty  quintals  of  copper, 
four  hundred  and  ninety  of  lead,  ten  of  arsenic,  and'  fifty* 
three  of  vitrioL  Lower  Austria  derives  from  its  mines 
thirty-four  thousand  hundred- weights  of  iron,  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  of  alum ;  the  lead  mines  containing 
silver  seem  to  be  nearly  exhausted,  but  tlte  coal  mines  are 
much  more  profitable  tlian  ever  they  were  at  any  former 
period;  their  annual  produce  exceeds  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  quintals* 

On  the  left  of  tlie  Ens,  many  individuals  are  engaged  in 
working  iron,*  they  are  more  numerous  indeed  than  those 
employed  in  working  all  the  otlier  metals;  it  furnishes  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  fifty  thousand  families  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Traun.  The  manufactures  consist  principally  of 
woollen  stulfs,  linen  and  muslin.  But  the  people  in  Lower 
Austria  are  still  more  industrious,  in  that  respeot  it  sur- 
jmsses  all  tbe  other  posscs^iotis  of  the  Austrian  empire* 
Cotton  mills,  linen,  cloth,  ribbon  and  paper  mannfactoriesy 
foundries,  iron,  leather  and  glass  works  are  to  be  seen  in 
many  jmrts  of  the  country.  A  geographer  estimates  their 
f^  produce  at  cighty-five  millions  of  Austrian  florins*! 

It  miglit  be  naturally  inferred  from  so  great  a  variety 
of  manufactures,  that  the  commerce  throughout  the  coun- 
try must  be  considerable,  almost  the  whole,  bowever»  is 
concentrated  at  Vienna.  The  metropolis,  from  its  being 
the  residence  uf  the  court,  from  its  position,  and  from  its 
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extensiye  credit,  has  long  possessed  the  principal  com-  book 
merce  of  Austria.  Linz,  Salzburg,  Steyer,  Neustadt-  cxxvii. 
Kreims  and  some  other  towns  serve  as  intermediate  sta- 
tions  to  Vienna.  The  value  of  the  goods  exported  from 
i^  cannot  be  valued  at  less  than  fifteen  millions  of  flo- 
rins, the  imports  amount  to  the  same  sum,  and  the  transit 
trade  circulates  a  revenue  of  five  millions.  It  would  be 
needless  to  enquire,  after  the  example  of  some  authors, 
whether  the  commercial  balance,  as  it  has  been  termed*,  is 
in  &vour  of  Austria ;  because  it  is  evident  there  must  be 
always  a  balance  between  the  exports  and  imports  of  a 
state,  since  in  every  case  an  equivalent  value  roust  be  given 
for  the  articles  imported.  Goods  are  conveyed  by  water 
on  the  Ens,  the  March;  the  Traun,  but  most  of  all  by  the 
Danube ;  many  vessels  loaded  with  cargoes  from  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons  may  be  seen  on  the  last 
river.  Merchandise  is  transported  by  land  along  eleven 
principal  roads,  three  of  which  in  Upper  Austria  form  a 
total  length  of  three  hundred,  and  the  rest  of  more  than  six 
hundred  miles. 

The  archdutchy  exhibits  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  as  Religion. 
well  as  in  many  others,  that  contrast  between  privileges 
and  restrictions^  whicR  characterizes  countries,  where  pre- 
judice and  caprice  are  substituted  for  justice  and  right.  It 
is  not  intended  to  throw  any  censure  on  the  government, 
but  merely  on  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  They  showed 
themselves  under  Joseph  the  Second,  incapable  of  deriv- 
ing any  advantage  from  the  institutions  and  privileges 
which  that  monarch  was  disposed  to  grant  them.  It  is  not 
however  the  less  singular  to  observe  in  the  same  pro- 
TincCf  religious  liberty  established  on  one  side,  and  intoler- 
ance on  the  other.  As  in  the  other  states  of  the  empire, 
cttbolicism  is  the  prevailing  worship,  and  the  one  that  has 
most  partisans  in  Lower  Austria;  there  Greeks,  protest- 
anta  and  Jews  enjoy  equal' protection,  they  can  repair  to 
their  churches,  consistories  and  synagogues ;  while  in  tip- 
per Austria,  which  contains  twenty-four  thousand  lutherans, 
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who  are  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  rcligionf  Jc 
are  not  tolerated. 

It  is  kntjwn  that  the  differences  which  exist  between  iUo 
liberties  and  the  iirivilegcs  of  some  provinces,  depend  on 
the  conditions  that  were  stipulated  at  the  lime  of  their 
tinton  with  the  crown*  The  rounti'y  below  the  Ens,  was 
originally  the  great  dutchy  of  Austria;  the  country  sitii* 
ated  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river  was  annexed  at  a  later 
lieriod*  To  the  great  diitchy  wci'e  attached  important 
privileges  during  the  long  continuance  of  the  German  em- 
pire; it  is  from  tbc*se  privileges,  and  as  kings  of  Bolientia, 
,  that  the  Austrian  emperors  possess  the  right  of  presiding 
over  the  Grermanic  confederation.  But  accord iug  to  cer- 
tain treaties,  that  have  existed  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years,  thQ  power  of  the  sovereign  is  moditied  by  the  states, 
uhicli  the  emperor  at  his  coronation  oath  binds  himself  to 
maintain. 

These  states,  it  has  been  observed,  are  organised  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Bohemia;  tliey  consist  of  the  high  cler* 
gy,  the  nobility,  and  the  deputies  from  some  privileged 
towns;  they  are  divided  into  a  general  assembly  and  a 
permanent  commission,  they  can  only  be  convoked  by  the 
sovereign.  Assemblies  of  the  same  sort  are  held  in  Up- 
per Austria,  tlie  dutchy  of  Sabburg  has  its  separate 
states* 

Upper  Austria  is  divided  into  five  circles,  and  Lowi 
Austria  into  four.  In  the  first,  a  supremo  court  sits 
LiuK,  and  takes  cognizance  only  of  the  causes  of  (he  nitblei 
and  privileged  classes ;  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  infe- 
rior tribunals  decide  tho  causes  to  whicti  plebeians  aro 
parties*  Six  hundred  and  twelve  tribunals  have  been 
established  for  the  same  purpose  in  Lower  Austria,  while 
the  nobles  are  only  amenable  to  the  supreme  Court  at  Vi- 
enna, and  the  common  people  can  appeal  to  it  against  the 
decision  of  the  other  tribunals.  Two  councils  of  censors 
are  held,  the  one  at  Lin  as,  the  other  at  Vienna;  it  is  tits 
duty  of  the  members  to   examine  not  only  all  the  worlui 
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publislieil  in  the  country^  but  such  as  arc  imported  from     book 
foreign  states,  cxxvii. 

The  revenues  of  Upper  Austria  amount  to  L,750,00O, 

and  of  Lower  Austria  to  nearly  L.2,500,000*  All  the  indi-  ^«v^""«* 
viduals  from  the  noble  to  the  peasant^  are  removed  beyond 
the  reach  of  poverty;  they  may  be  said  to  be  affluent, 
when  compared  with  the  people  in  other  countries.  The 
advocates  of  absolute  power  have  attached  great  welglit  to 
that  fact,  which  proves  merely  that  umler  one  despotic 
government,  the  nobles  do  not  abuse  their  privileges,  and 
the  people  are  protected  by  the  impartial  administration 
of  the  laws;  in  otlier  words,  tliat  frugal  and  iiidustrlous 
men  amass  wealth,  wherever  the  right  of  property  is  rc- 
fipected.  But  is  man  like  the  lower  animals?  has  he  no 
other  enjoyment  than  that  of  satisfying  liis  physical  wants? 
has  he  no  other  desire  than  that  of  living  in  obscurity  or 
repose?  If  the  Austrlans  are  now"  liappy  under  a  patenial 
aceptre,  the  time  may  perhaps  come,  when  they  will  envy 
the  destinies  of  some  states  in  Germany. 

Vienna  and  tliat  part  of  the  Danube  which  separates  Neighbour- 
the  town  from  the  suburbs,  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  ^^^"^  °^ 
fine  and  fruitful  plain.  Some  travellers  commend  wiiat- 
ever  they  see  in  foreign  countries,  others,  particularly  the 
French,  blame  whatever  does  not  recall  the  customs  and 
neighbourhood  of  Paris;  it  is  necessary  to  avfiid  both 
errors,  in  endeavouring  to  describe  the  large  raUcy  round 
Vienna,  Towards  the  north,  the  eye  tries  to  follow  the 
diflferent  branches  of  the  river,  whoso  broad  and  rapid 
course,  together  with  the  vessels  that  cover  it,  embellish 
and  vivify  the  rich  picture.  Islands  covered  with  trees, 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  in  the  same  direction* 
The  surface  of  the  water  opposite  Vienna  is  about  four 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
limits  of  the  basin  on  the  cast,  arc  formed  by  heights  co- 
vered with  liouses,  which  unite  with  those  that  bound 
it  on  the  south.  The  basin  becomes  broader  on  the  west, 
and  extends  to  the  Manhart  mountains,  covered  with 
forests;  on  the  north  the  eye  wanders  over  a  plain,  the  ex- 
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tent  of  which  it  cannot  measure;  tlic  heiglits  on  tlio  south 
are  crowned  with  villages  and  country  houses*  surrounded 
bj  verdant  woods*  Tlie  lofty  summits  bcftjud  these 
beiglits.  Iiave  fruin  their  distance  a  bluish  tint,  of  which 
the  diflferent  shades  are  insensibly  lost  in  the  axure  ui  the 
sky. 

Vienna,  in  German  Wicn,  was  founded  in  114£  by 
Henry  the  Firsts  duke  of  Austria;  it  is  at  present  the 
largest  city  in  Austria*  It  was  so  called  from  a  small  ri- 
Ycr  which  crosses  it*  and  tbrows  itself  into  the  Danube. 
Tlie  capital  is  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  its  circumference,  including  the  dif- 
ferent suburbs,  is  not  less  tfian  three  and  a  half  German« 
or  twelve  Englisfi  mites«  Tlius,  in  superficial  extent*  il 
is  nearly  rqiial  to  Farts,  altltougb  the  two  towns  are  very 
diHerent  in  point  of  population,  for  Vienna  does  not  con- 
tain more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabit* 
ants.  Tlie  real  town  stands  nearly  on  the  centre  of  the 
groQfid  which  all  the  buildings  occupy;  it  is  encompassed 
witli  ditches  and  ramparts,  and  communicates  by  tw^elvo 
gates  with  thirty-four  suburbs,  which  are  certainly  exten- 
sive, but  cultivated  fields  are  situated  in  some  of  them* 
Encroachments  Iiowcver  are  G\Tvy  day  making  on  the 
fields  indeed  more  than  six  hundred  new  houses  have 
been  built  since  the  year  1826.  Vienna  no  longer  resem- 
bles the  town  in  which  the  French  have  several  times  en- 
tered victorious;  were  those  w!io  had  seen  it  ten  years  ago 
to  return  at  present,  they  might  bo  apt  to  suppose  it  a  dif- 
ferent place.  It  is  long  since  the  bastions  and  the  ram- 
parts have  been  adorned  with  Ane  walks;  and  since  the 
Murg  Basky  and  the  Basieij  of  Ilothenshurtn  have  been 
embellished  with  elegant  buildings ;  from  the  Burg 
town*wall,  on  a  sloping  terrace  may  be  seen  two  gardens 
laid  out  with  much  taste,  the  one  belotrgs  to  the  courts  and 
the  other  to  the  public ;  in  the  last  has  been  placed  an  ad- 
mirable statue  of  Theseus,  the  work  of  Canova. 

The  irregularity  of  the  buildings  in  the  interior  of  tJio 
city  indicates  its  antiquity.     None  oC  the  eighteen  squares 
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are  very  large,  the  hundred  and  twenty  streets,  thoogk  book 
narrow  and  crooked,  are  clean  and  well  paved.  The  cxxrii, 
houses  are  large,  high  and  substantially  built;  the  mean  '""'' 
number  or  inhabitants  to  each  house  exceeds  forty  persons, 
but  some  of  them  contain  many  more.  One  house,  for  ex- 
ample, is  inhabited  by  four  hundred  tenants,  and  it  yields 
a  rental  of  sixty  thousand  florins,  or  nearly  L.7000.  TIid 
ancient  burgess  hospital,  now  private  property,  is  let  b 
two  hundred  families  at  a  rental  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  florins.  The  most  of  the  squares  are  adornei 
with  fountains  or  other  monuments.  The  Hof  or  tie 
largest  square  is  also  the  most  regular;  it  is  decoratel 
with  bronze  statues,  founded  by  Fischer.,.  A  colossal 
equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor  Joseph  the  Second,  als» 
in  bronze,  decorates  at  present  the  square  of  Joseph.  A 
fountain,  in  which  the  leaden  figures  represent  the  four 
principal  rivers  in  the  archdutchy,  has  been  erected  on  th) 
Neumark.  But  the  Graben's  square,  which  stands  nea* 
the  centre  of  the  town,  is  more  frequented  than  any  other; 
in  an  enclosure,  are  observed  two  fountains  and  marbU 
figures  representing  the  Trinity,  perhaps  the  best  work  a 
Strudel.  The  principal  shops  and  warehouses  are  situate4 
in  that  square  and  in  the  Kohlmark,  a  large  and  well  bulk 
street  that  leads  to  it. . 

The  Bourg,  an  imperial  palace,  is,  without  doubt,  thi  liuiidingf. 
finest  edifice  in  Vienna;  several  collections  are  at  present 
contained  in  it,  they  consist  of  minerals,  many  objects  of 
art,  curiosities  and  medals;  they  are  supposed  to  be  mon 
valuable  than  any  other  collections  of  the  same  kind  in  Eu- 
rope.* The  emperor  inhabits  that  part  of  the  Bourg  which 
has  been  called  the  Schweitzenhof.  The  palace,  like  the 
Tuiieries,  unworthy  of  a  sovereign,  is  surrounded  with 
many  public  buildings ;  on  one  side  is  situated  the  ancient 
,  imperial  chancery,  adorned  with  many  statues,  forming 
four  groups  of  a  colossal  size ;  on  the  other,  the  imperial 

*  Among  the  antiquities  arc  a  {;reat  many  bronze  figures,  statues  and  jewels 
of  differeot  kinds,  five  hundied  Etruscan  vases,  four  hundred  ancient  lamps;     . 
and  Ibirty-two  thousand  gold  and  silver  medals. 
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library,  contaitiing  three  liiitidred  thousand  voIuines»  ^ix 
thousand  specimens  of  early  [irinting,  and  twelve  thousand 
manuscripts;*  at  a  greater  distance  are  the  nding'School, 
a  very  elegant  building*  the  two  guard  rooms  and  the 
theatre  of  the  palace.  The  other  buildings  that  may  be 
Mentioned,  are  the  palace  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Tekhen, 
the  mint,  the  chancery  of  the  court,  the  war-office,  the 
Bohemian  and  Hungarian  chanceries,  the  townhousc,  the 
palace  of  the  archhisbop,  tlio  bank,  tlie  custom-house,  the 
tjtiiversity,  the  chamber  of  the  states,  and  the  two  ar- 
senals. 

In  one  of  the  last  buildings,  the  town^s  arsenal  in  the 
Hof,  is  preserved  the  head  of  the  great  vizier  Kara-Mus- 
lapha,  who  commanded  the  Turkish  army  at  the  blockade 
^f  Vienna  in  1G83,  and  was  strangled  at  Belgpade  in  the 
following  year.  In  the  great  arsenal  arc  to  he  seen  part 
cf  the  dress  worn  by  Gustaphus  Adolphus  at  tlie  battle  of 
Leutzen,  and  the  haltoon,  vvhicli  in  consequence  of  the  ob- 
servations made  from  it,  enabled  tlie  French  to  gain  the 
lattlc  of  Fleurus, 

Tire  number  of  houses,  it  has  been  observed,  is  rapidly 
increasing,  but  according  to  a  late  census,  they  were  equal 
to  seven  thousand  and  fifty,  there  were  besides,  a  hundred 
ii)d  Iwenty-tlirec  of  a  better  description,  belonging  to  dif- 
iercnt  nobles,  twenty-nint?  catholic  churches,  one  reforra- 
«d,  and  one  luthcran,  two  Greek  churches,  two  syna- 
gogues and  seventeen  convents,— fourteen  of  men>  and  thrco 
if  women. 

The  three  principal  churches  arc  those  of  St.  Peter,  the 
Augustincs,  and  the  metropolitan  cliurch  of  St.  Stephen ; 
the  first  is  built  after  the  model  of  the  famous  one  at  Rome, 
tnd  the  cupola  is  covered  witli  copper;    the  second  was 

*  In  the  $ainc  library  ore  ei((ht  thousand  volume?  of  rtigravingf,  ntid  linrai 
hundred  iind  seventeen  volumes  of  piMiraits.  Amonf^  the  mnfiuscripu  aref«vtrmli  ' 
Mexicftn  hieroglyphics,  which  some  future  ChfinipoUion  mny  perhaps  f}ecypbff|^ 
«  mtinuscrtpt  of  Diu«coridcs,  with  plants  on  vellum,  painted  in  the  fifth  ceaturyt 
\hc  nriginit  nf  the  tetiatus  cnnsuttum  by  which  the  Bachftnalift  were  r«giiUt«>lf 
A.  lii  6G7 ;  iMily,  Tasio^a  monuscript  of  Jciuialam  delivered. 
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fniBhed  in  the  year  1330,  it  contains  the  mausoleum  of  the  book 
great  dutchess  Christina,  a  monument  that  cost  20,000  c^^^^l- 
ducatSy  and  in  which  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  genius  and  "^"^"^ 
talent  of  Canova;  the  hearts  of  the  deceased  members 
of  the  imperial  family  are  preserved  in  a  chapel  adjoining 
the  same  building.  The  church  of  St.  Stephen,  a  fine 
Gothic  edifice  of  the  thirteentli  century,  is  three  hundred 
and  forty  feet  in  length,  two  hundred  and  twenty  in 
breadth,  and  eighty  in  height.  The  tower  may  be  about 
four  handred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  ground,  it  supports 
a  bell,  weighing  more  than  eighteen  tons,  and  made  of  the 
cannon  taken  from  tlie  Turks,  after  they  raised  the  siege 
of  Vienna.  The  same  building  is  adorned  with  thirty- 
eight  marble  altars,  it  contains  the  tomb  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  the  Fourth,  of  several  cardinals,  prince  Eugene, 
and  the  celebrated  Schpisshammer,  a  physician,  a  poet,  an 
orator,  historian  and  philosopher. 

The  town  communicates  by  thirty-nine  bridges  with  Suburbia 
Leopoldstadt  and  the  suburbs  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Da- 
nube. Leopoldstadt,  situated  on  an  island,  is  exposed  to 
the  inundations  of  the  river.  A  fine  Wiilk,  in  which  are 
planted  different  rows  of  trees,  that  terminate  in  a  grove, 
aerves  as  a  place  of  meeting  to  more  than  thirty  thousand 
persons  on  St  Bridget's  day — the  tutelar  saint  of  the  parish. 
The  quarter  of  Jaegerzeile  on  the  same  island,  is  Inhabit- 
ed by  the  higher  classes ;  embellished  by  many  fine  build- 
ings,  a  theatre,  and  most  of  all  by  the  Prater,  a  magnifi- 
cent walk,  in  which  may  be  observed  coffee-houses,  various 
places  of  amusement,  panoramas,  riding-schools,  and  schools 
of  natation.  At  no  great  distance  from  it,  is  situated  the 
Belvedere,  built  by  prince  Eugene,  now  the  pn)i)erty  of 
the  emperor,  and  remarkable  for  its  gallery  of  valuable 
piuntings.*    The  large  military  hospital   and  the  church 

*  In  the  right  side  of  the  gallery  are  three  hundred  and  tweiity»five  pictures 
by  the  great  Italian  masters  ;  on  the  left  a  hundred  and  ninety-five  of  the  Fle- 
mith  school,  and  in  the  upper  story,  three  hundred  and  fifty-nne  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  German  schooU.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  observed  a  fine  Mosaic 
painting  representing  the  last  supper  by  Leunardi  da  Vinci* 
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BOOK  belonging  to  it*  are  situated  near  the  entrance  to  the  sob- 
cxxvii-  u,.|,s  of  Landatrasse*  The  church  of  St.  Charles,  more 
regular  tliiin  any  otlun*  in  Vienna*  adorns  the  suburbs  of 
Vierlen  ;  it  was  hiiilt  by  the  emperor  Charles  tlie  Fourth, 
to  fulfil  a  vow  he  had  made,  uhile  the  plague  desolated 
the  city  In  the  year  isru  I'he  .srthiirbs  of  Vienna,  al- 
thiitigh  it  regular,  are  finer  than  the  town;  they  seem  al- 
most tu  he  fornked  of  |mlace3  and  garden.^  but  the  sttreets, 
it  niu^t  be  adniitted,  arc  ill  paved*  the  stones  used  for  the 
purpose  are  too  small,  and  on  that  account  disagreeable  to 
walkers* 
hwiruciioD,  ^*  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  tlie  places  of  public 
or  private  instruction  in  Vienna,  it  may  be  sutlicient  to 
mention  the  most  important*  Whatever  has  any  con- 
nexion with  tlic  useful  arts,  the  difl'erent  kinds  of  industry^ 
and  cainmercts  ih  taught  in  the  polvtechnic  school.  The 
medical  and  surgical  schools  are  well  attended  ;  twelve 
hundred  students  attend  the  university,  and  the  lectures 
are  delivered  by  seventy- nine  professors.  The  university 
library  tonststs  of  a  hundred  Umusand  volumes;  there  are 
ell  airs  of  anntomy,  cheniistiy,  physics,  and  the  different 
sciences.  Tlie  nrienlal  scliool  was  established  in  order  to 
form  interpreters,  and  facilitate  the  relations  between  Alis* 
tria  and  the  Porte,  Besides  (hesxi  schools,  others  hare 
been  iustitutei!  for  the  children  of  the  nobility.  'I'hc  ftna 
arts  are  tatight  iu  the  imperial  academy,  and  in  other  bc- 
miuaries  the  application  of  these  arts  to  different  products 
of  industry.  To  these  may  be  added  the  academy  of  en- 
ginrers,  an<l  the  musical  st  luiul^*  a  normal  school,  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  t»f  which  the  masters  arc  zealous  and 
well  informed  ecclesiaistics,  live  colleges  and  a  protestant 
university  that  is  ill  attended,  because  the  wealthier  pro- 
testauts  prefer  to  educate  their  children  at   homcj  lMUy» 

•  It  19  stnieA  in  ihe  WHner-Zcit  (1625,)  Uiat  a  hutifkcd  and  wventj-fivv 
pifpili  of  both  sc,\ps  ntteiicl  the  musical  »crKno(.  Il  cnriliiiii*  n  llbraiy  coitiUtij^ 
of  hittorlcfil  nntl  Ihoiuettcal  works  relative  to  music,  a  %tvHt  many  mftiiuscrftilt 
ou  tho  tanio  lubject^  ntul  &  very  ext«»sjvi;  coUcctioo  of  (Liicical  and  modojo  ma- 
rital instruinenlf. 
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ibere  are  sixty  schools  for  the  lower  orders,  and  most  of    book 
them  are  conducted  on  an  excellent  plan ;  in  one  of  them,  cxxru* 
the  school  of  Neubaugasse,  they  are  gratuitously  taught,  — - 
they  learn  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  drawing;  cor- 
poral punishment  has  been   abolished,   the  girls  are  in- 
structed in  needlework,  and  kept  separate  from  the  boys. 
Other    charity  schools   for  the  children  of   artisans  are 
open  on  the  Sundays  from  nine  to  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon.     The  daughters  of   the   wealthier   classes  are 
educated  in  convents,  but  an^ imperial  seminary  has  been 
founded    for    the    daughters  of   officers.     The    principal 
schools  have  their  collections  or  museums,  by  which  the 
arts  and  sciences  that  are  taught,  are  illustrated. 

The  charitable  institutions  are  not  less  numerous,  the  chnritabU 
iDOSt  important  may  be  enumerated.  The  hospital  or  in-  ^ong"' 
flrmary  in  the  suburbs  of  Alser,  is  remarkable  for  its  large 
dimensions  and  the  great  cleanliness  with  which  it  is  kept 
It  contains  seven  courts  planted  with  trees,  a  hundred  and 
eleven  wards  furnished  with  two  thousand  beds,  and  re- 
ceives annually  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  hundred  patients. 
The  foundling  hospital,  the  imperial  orphan  hospital,  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  are  creditable  to  tbp  ca- 
pitaL 

Mendicants  dare  not  appear  in  the  streets  of  Vienna ;  a  Houses  of 
work-house  has  been  built  for  all  the  beggars  in  the  pro-  ^^o'"^**®"- 
vince,  and  another  for  vagrants,  who  are  not  accused  of 
any  crime;  but  the  latter  are  not  allowed,  as  in  France,  to 
have  any  communication  with  criminals. 

There  are  in  Vienna,  as  in  every  other  great  town,  many  piaces  of  ' 
places  of  amusement,  many  ways  in  which  the  idle  may  a^^use- 
pass  their  time.    Five  theatres  are  open  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  in  the  fine  season,  the  public  walks  and  gar- 
dens are  crowded.    The  number  of  coffee- houses  amounts 
to  seventy,  and  the  taverns  or  ordinaries  to  three  hundred. 

But  the  capital  is  more  important  as  a  manufacturing 
town  than  any  other  in  the  Austrian  empire;  more  than 
sixty  thousand  individuals  find  employment  in  differ- 
ent branches  of  industry.    The  manufactures  consist  of 
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BCKiK  Bilk  and  other  stuff^t,  gold  and  siWer  lace,  ribUons,  bard* 
sxYii,  waro  goods,  needles,  philosophical  instrnments  and  differ 
ent  kinds  nf  paper.  The  carriages  of  Vienna  are  prized 
ill  most  parts  of  Germany  ;  there  arc  benides  several  por 
celain  works  and  one  of  them  employs  a  hundred  and  fif 
ty  painters  and  fifteen  hiindi^d  uorkmen.  The  cannoil'^ 
foundry  and  tl^e  iiiHmifuctory  of  arms  are  stip|iorted  by 
government.  The  average  number  i>f  muskets  that  issue 
e\evy  yeai'  from  tlic  imperial  manufactory,  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  thirty  tltousand,  The  other  articles  made  in  the 
game  town  arc  steel  ornaments,  jewels,  watches,  excellent 
musical  instruments  and  different  chemical  products. 

The  capital  is  thus  tfie  central  point  of  Austrian  coin- 
merce,  antl  of  the  circulation  recjuired  to  maintain  it*  The 
produce  of  its  indusiry  whicli  brings  annually  a  revenue  of 
two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  florins,  gives  rise  to 
an  exportation  sufficient  to  furnish  cargoes  to  six  thousand 
boats,  and  merctiaudisc  for  nearly  two  millions  of  wagons. 
The  canal  of  Neustadt  ffnislied  in  1803,  serves  as  a  commu- 
nication between  the  Danube  and  tlie  metropolis;  boats  as- 
cend by  means  of  locks  to  the  basin  in  front  of  the  town- 
house.  Three  fairs  are  held  in  the  town,  and  the  number 
of  mercantile  houses  of  every  kind  amounts  to  nearly  a 
thousand. 

Fortifications  and  walls  are  still  kept  up  round  the  cen- 

|.tral  part  of  the  town,   but  Vienna  is  not  a  place  tliat  can 

roffer  much   resistance  in  the  event  of  a  siege;  the  garri«^on 

Iocs  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men.     Although 

important  from   its    population,  it   lias  given   birtl»  to  few* 

jdistinguished   men ;  hut   among   them    may   be    mentioned 

lome  that  have  acquired  a  name  in  German  literature,  such 

IS  Schroekh,  Collin*  Alzinger,  Mastalier  and  tfie  liistorian 

Incofer,  known  from  his  ecclesiastical  antials  of  Ilungnryt 

|«nd  by  a  Latin  W(»rk,  published  under  a  fiditious  name,# 

[entitled  Monarciiia    Solii»soi-um,  a  f^atire  against  the  Je- 

ksuitSf  wJ»ich  was  for  some  lime  popular  in  Franccf 

♦  111  Holland,  in  Uie  jc»r  1648. 

t  It  was  tranflated  into  French  h%  the  year  17^, 
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The  luxuries  and  delicacies  of  the  table  are  carried  to  a 
greater  excess  at  Vienna  than  at  Paris,  but  they  may  be  cxx^J^^* 
bad  at  less  expense  in  the  Austrian  than  in  Xht.  French  ca- 
pital.  Nobles  from  every  part  of  the  empire  settle  there^ 
and  contribute  by  their  wealth  to  increase  its  commerce 
and  industry.  The  indolence  and  ennui  of  the  rich  render 
many  places  of  amusement  necessary,  but  none  are  ao 
much  frequented  as  the  theatres.  If  the  pieces  acted  on 
the  stage,  are  not  admired  by  the  other  Germans,  the  fault 
must  be  imputed  to  the  dramatic  censors  appointed  by  go- 
vernment Much  has  not  been  done  in  literature,  still  less 
in  science;  music  forms  the  only  exception,  it  has  been 
cultivated  with  great  success.  There  are  few  catholic 
towns,  where  the  people  are  so  punctilious  in  observing  re- 
ligious forms  and  ceremonies;  |io  class  of  the  community, 
no  rank  or  order  are  free  from  credulity,  superstition  or 
bigotry.  But  although  the  inhabitants  are  ignorant,  they 
are  not  corrupt,  the  men  are  honest,  and  the  domestic  vir- 
tues are  cherished  in  many  families. 

More  liberty,  greater  encouragement  given  to  know- 
ledge, by  impressing  the  salutary  impulsion  on  the  capital,, 
might  produce  a  great  and  beneficial  change  in  the  whole 
population  of  Austria.  The  vigilance  of  the  police  bor- 
ders on  oppression ;  some  of  them  hold  the  office  of  dra- 
matic censors,  and  they  exercise  it  in  a  vei^  captious 
manner ;  indeed  it  seems  to  be  full  time  that  the  office 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  police  reformed.  The  emperor 
said  a  few  years  ago,  when  returning  from  the  theatre  after 
a  first  representation,  that  he  was  well  pleased  at  having 
seen  the  comedy,  as  he  was  convinced  the  censors  would  con- 
demn it  The  truth  of  the  remark  was  afterwards  confirmed. 

The  stranger  observes,  not  without  interest  the  bastions  Sieges  of 
that  protected  the  town  against  the  attacks  of  the  Turks.  ^^''°"''' 
But  in  later  times  Vienna  was  taken  by  the  French. 
The  example  of  so  many  other  capitals  that  yielded  to  a 
victorious  chief,  may  console  the  Austrians,  if  any  con- 
found success  in  battle  with  national  honour.  The  same 
town    was   taken   in    1241   by  Frederick    the    Second, 
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duke  of  Austria,  and  by  tlic  emperor  Rodolplius  the  First 
in  1297.  It  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  Uiingarians  in 
147r,  but  obliged  to  surrender  eigiit  years  afterwards  to 
MatliiaHt  king  uf  Hungary  «ind  Bi»licmia. 

Vienna  resisted  tbe  OttDman  troops  in  15£9  and  16B3. 
The  recoHectiuri  of  tbe  last  siege  lias  been  banded  dywn 
to  ttie  present  iribabitants.  No  everit  was  ever  likely  to  be 
more  fatal  to  Germany,  and  perhaps  to  Europe,  Kara 
Mu.sta|»lia,  son-iiilaw  and  great  vizier  of  Mabomet  the 
Fotirtb,  excited  by  tbe  ambition  of  adding  the  N%est  to  the 
humiliating  yoke  ol'  bis  master,  traversed  Hungary  and 
entered  tlie  Austrian  plains  wiUi  an  army  of  more  than 
two  hundred  tbousand  men^  and  a  train  of  artillery  in 
whiih  were  three  hundred  cannon,  very  effective  er»gine3 
at  tbat  time.  Charles  tlie  Fiftbt  duke  of  Lorraine^  com- 
pelled to  give  way  to  sucb  an  overwhelming  force,  retreat- 
ed irk  baste  to  Vietina.  Fear  pervaded  tbe  inbaUitants^ 
and  tbe  emperor  iled  secretly  and  ingloiiuusly  from  the 
capital.  It  is  in  sucb  moments  that  kings  fe^l  the  misfor- 
tune of  ficit  bping  btdoverl  by  their  people.  Leojiold  hav- 
ing suddenly  taken  the  rrsulution  of  flying  witb  bis  fa- 
mily, past  along  the  fugitive  crowd  tbat  encumbered  tlic 
road  to  Lintz.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  tiiat  be  was 
only  one  amung  a  multitude  of  sufferers;  be  and  his  family 
were  obliged  to  pass  tbe  niglit  in  a  wood,  and  the  dark- 
ness was  dispelled  by  tbe  flames  wliiclj  preceded  the  Ot- 
tomaTi  lit>rdes*  and  witfi  which  Uiingary  had  already  been 
desolate*!.  Terror  was  at  its  height  in  Vienna,  all  must 
have  bet^n  hist  but  fur  otio  man,  and  tliat  man  was  John 
Sobieski.  Kara  Musta[dia  bad  encompassed  the  town; 
the  count  of  Starenberg  burnt  tbe  suburbs,  armed  tbo  stu- 
dents, and  resisted  witli  a  fetdile  garrison  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand men;  but  aftor  twenty-tlirre  days  siege,  the  garrison 
wcftkenedf  without  provisions,  obliged  to  fight  and  to  ex- 
tinguish  tbe  Tuts  occasioned  by  binnbs,  were  reduced  to 
despair.  The  enemy  bad  taken  the  counterscarp,  wlic4i 
Sobieski  appeared  with  seventy-four  thousand  men ;  lie 
examined  the  position  and  encampments  of  the  vizier;  gave 
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the  signal  of  battle,  and  the  formidable  army  of  Mustapha    book 
was  cut  to  pieces.    Never  was  so  great  an  alarm  followed  cxxrm 
by  80  brilliant  a  triumph ;  the  booty  was  immense^  Vienna  """""■"" 
was  saved,  Christendom  freed  from  the  danger  that  me- 
naced ity  by  the  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  a  hero. 

The  ancient  town  called  Castra  Fabiana  or  FavianOf  AntiquiUet. 
and  afterwards  Yindobona,  rose  into  notice  under  the  first 
emperors;  the  tenth  Germanic  legion  w^  stationed  there 
in  tlie  time  of  Ptolemy ;  Marcus  Aurelius :  died  in  the  same 
place;  Gallian  gave  H  up  tp. the  Marcomani  after  having 
married  the  daughter  of  their  king.  Aurelius  united  it 
again  to  the  empire.*  While  some  alterations  were  making 
About  two  years  ago  in  the  botanical  gardens,  several  an- 
tiquities were  discovered,  such  as  coins,  different  pieces  of 
money,  vases,  bricks  and  other  relics,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  site  of  the  garden  was  formerly  within  the  en- 
closure of  Yindobona.  When  the  chapel  of  the  Capuchins 
was  enlarged,  a  chapel  that  served  as  a  place  of  interment 
for  the  emperors,  there  were  discovered  much  about  the 
same  time  a  Roman  tomb,  fragments  of  funeral  vases,  and 
other  articles,  which  render  it  probable  that  the  road  from 
Yindobona  to  Rome  passed  near  the  present  convent. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  beauty  of  the  neigh-  Neighbour- 
bouring  country ;  the  castles  and  country  houses  on  the  ^^^ 
heights  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter 
to  deseribe  those  only  which  belong  to  the  imiierial  fa- 
mily. Schceubrunn  was  built  by  Mary  Theresa.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  extent  of  the  buildings,  the  fineness  of 
the  gardens,  and  the  profusion  of  rare  and  valuable  plants 
in  the  conservatories.  Laxenburg.  a  Gothic  castle  be- 
longing to  tlie  emperor,  is  encompassed  with  ditches  and 
other  works  that  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  small  fortress* 
The  interior  is  decorated  in  the  same  style  as  the  exterior^ 
and  contains  many  curiosities  of  the  middle  ages.  It  forms 
a  singular  contrast  with  its  modern  gardens,  and  even  with 
the  regularity  of  the  burgh  at  the  base  of  its  walls. 

*  Seethe  excellent  work  of  the  Baron  of  Ilormaycr,  Vicn seine, Geschicbte 
uod  Mine  Denkvardigkeiteu. 
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The  village  of  Maria-Hitzing  near  SclicEnbrunn  has 
been  consiilered  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  in  Austria. 
It  po^sesRPS  a  theatiCt  and  is  visited  on  account  of  its 
baths.  IVnzing  is  knowti  from  its  ribbon  manufactories, 
and  Mridling  from  its  mineral  waters.  Several  country 
houses  arc  situated  near  these  villages. 

Wo  may  quit  tliut  part  of  the  country  where  the  houses 
of  the  v^ealthy  rival  ea^h  other  in  elegance,  where  their 
grounds  laid  out  with  great  taste  give  to  the  ba»in  of 
Vienna  the  appearance  of  an  lmmeri«c  garden.  The  towns 
now  to  be  mefitioned  are  situated  on  the  plains  of  Lower 
iiitstria.  Kloster-Neuburgt  on  the  banks  of  iho  DanubCf 
rves  to  be  noticed,  not  on  account  of  its  populatioUf 
which  does  not  exceed  three  t!iou«and  two  hundrt-d  in- 
habitants, but  ou  account  i»f  a  magnificent  convent  belong- 
ing to  the  Augustines.  The  town  is  decorated  with  a 
fine  church,  in  which  the  ducal  crown  of  Austria  is  d«*po- 
fiited;  it  has  besides  a  seminary,  a  valuable  library  con- 
tain! ug  more  tfiiin  four  Inindred  manuscripts,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  natural  history  and  medats. 

Baden  at  sume  leagues  to  the  south  of  the  capitaT»  i» 
commatidcd  on  the  cant  by  verdant  hills,  while  a  fruitful 
plain  extends  to  tfie  west*  Tlie  population  d(»ps  not 
amount  to  three  thousand  persons,  but  its  baths,  the  effi- 
cacy of  which  in  rftrumatic  aftec lions  has  been  acknow- 
ledged^  are  so  inurli  frequented  that  more  than  five  thou- 
sand strangers  resort  to  tliem  in  some  seasons.  Walks 
have  been  made  in  the  tieiglibourhood,  and  the  parks  and 
pleasure  gruuiids  of  tlie  diflerent  proprietors  are  open  to 
strangers. 

Neustadt  or  VIcnerisch-Neustadt  has  been  considered, 
after  the  ca|HtaK  the  finest  town  in  the  archdutchy;  the 
number  of  its  infKibitants,  according  to  M.  Thielen,  Is 
equal  to  eight  tlmusand  three  hundred.*  It  is  adorned 
witfi  tliree  large  squares,  the  houses  arc  well  built,  the 
streets  are  straight  and  regular.     It  possesses  several  semi- 

•  Alpbabetiscli  TopogrnphischcB  Ponrcisc-Hiindbudi  fur  den  C£iter«rckli)t* 
clicn  Kab«r»udt,  &c.  by  M.  F.  Tliiolen.    Vieiioa,  t8f7. 
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naries,  and  a  military  school  attended  by  five  Imndrcd  pu-     book 
pils.     The  canal,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  pas-   cxxvii. 
sea  from  the  town,  and  serves  to  sit])ply  Vienna  with  fire-  ^^^— • 
wood,  coaly  and  stones  for  building. 

Tlie  summit  of  the  Sclineeberg  is  about  five  leagues  to  Srhncc- 
tbo  west  of  Neustadt.  That  mountain  is  visited  by  a  ^^'^' 
greater  number  of  strangers  than  any  other  in  lower  Aus- 
tria. It  is  covered  with  mists  nine  months  in  the  year, 
and  none  need  ascend  it,  unless  the  weatlicr  be  serene  and 
cloudless.  After  having  mounted  a  short  distance  on  the 
most  frequented  road,  the  spectator  observes  below  him, 
a  narrow  and  deep  valley,  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a 
lake*  Having  past  the  region  of  trees,  he  arrives  at  a  sort 
of  platform,  on  which  a  house  has  been  built  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travellers  that  may  wish  to  remain  during 
the  night  Lichens  are  the  only  plants  that  grow  above 
the  inn,  the  remaining  part  of  the  journey  is  not  without 
danger,  it  is  necessary  to  climb  naked  rocks,  and  to  avoid 
frightful  precipices.  The  height  of  the  summit  is  such  aa 
to  command  a  most  extensive  horizon.  The  eye  wanders 
over  as  fine  a  panorama  as  can  well  bo  imagined ;  tho 
wooded  heights  of  tlie  Werner-Wald  and  the  Maithart 
appear  on  the  north;  Vienna  seems  like  a  village,  and  the 
Danube  like  a  stream  in  a  vertlant  plain.  It  is  not  difli* 
cult  to  count  all  the  towns,  and  allhough  the  distance  is  so 
great  as  to  make  them  resemble  so  many  points  on  a  geo- 
grapliical  map,  there  is  no  summit  frcmi  which  a  stranger 
can  at  once  form  a  more  correct  nut  ion  of  the  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  archdutchy.  The  view  towards  the 
south  is  bounded  by  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  a  chain  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length ;  on  the  west 
are  seen  the  mountains  in  Upper  Austria,  the  Salzburgh 
Alps  and  those  of  the  Tyrol,  while  (he  vast  llungarian 
plain  extends  on  tlie  south-east  to  the  nelglibotirhood  of 
Raab  and  Olen.  Of  all  the  towns  that  may  be  observed 
in  ascending  the  canal  of  Neustadt,  those  only  have  been 
mentioned  which  are  situated  in  tliat  tlirection  ;  the  descrip- 
tion of  Upper  Austria  may  thetHjforo  be  completed  by  giT- 
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ing  an  account  of  the  towns  tliat  arc  seen  from  the  Schnec- 
berg. 

Bruck,  situated  in  a  valley  to  the  right  of  the  Danuhe« 
and  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Lettlia»  may  be  mentioned  on  ac- 
count of  its  cuBtoni-house,  and  a  large  square  watered  by 
a  fountain*  Haimburg  contains  three  thousand  inhabitants* 
and  carries  on  a  greater  trade  in  tobacco  than  any  olher 
town  in  Austria.  Kreins  and  Stein  are  seen  towards  the 
west,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube;  the  one  is  peopled 
by  three  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  other 
by  fifteen  hundred.  Tliey  are  separated  from  each  otlier 
by  an  alley  i>f  trees,  and  two  rows  of  houacsv  which  may 
probably  account  for  a  popular  saying ;  JCrevis  and  Stein 
arc  three  toivus,  Krems  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
proportion  to  tlie  number  of  its  inhabitants;  they  are  em- 
ployed in  diflfercnt  branches  of  industry.  But  the  com- 
merce of  Stein  lasts  only  a  part  of  the  year,  or  while  the 
river  is  favourable  for  navigation*  A  castle  now  in  ruins 
rises  above  Durrenstein,  it  was  there  that  Richard  CsBurde 
Lion  was  unjustly  confined*  Moelk,  although  only  a 
burgh,  is  remarkable  for  its  large  convent^  inhabited  by 
Benedictines^  for  its  gymnasium^  library  and  collection  of 
antiquities-  Saint  Felten^  a  place  of  four  thousand  inha- 
bitants^ and  the  chief  town  of  a  diocess»  is  situated  between 
the  Danube  and  tlie  Wiener- Wa Id  in  a  fruitful  plain  co- 
vered witli  cultivated  fields,  gardens  and  rich  meadows. 
Other  places  tliough  less  important,  may  be  shortly  enu- 
merated. The  people  of  Awischofen  ai*e  employed  in 
making  glass*  AUmsdorf  carries  on  a  trade  in  saffnm* 
and  Mistelbach  in  different  kinds  of  grain;  it  is  peopled  by 
three  thousand  inhabitants.  Aleiben  is  noted  for  its  royal 
sheep-folds,  which  are  supposed  to  bo  the  largest  in  Aus- 
tria. Maria>Taferl,  a  village  built  on  a  hcigtit,  is  not  less 
celebrated  for  its  religious  processionsi  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pilgrims  visit  it  every  year.  Riesenberg 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  famous  composer  Haydn,  and 
Wagram  or  Teusch-Wagram  stands  on  the  plain^  where 
the  French  were  victorioua  in  1809. 
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The  capital  of  Upper  Austria  is  a  place  of  sotno  import-    book 
ance;  Lintz  so  called  from  Lentia,  its  name  in  the  time  of  cxxvif. 

the  Romans,  contains  a  population  of  twenty  tliousamt  

souls.  Tho  town  is  neither  so  populous  nor  so  well  built  upjl^"*"' 
as  the  suburbs.  The  ornaments  in  the  gi-eat  square,  arc  Ausuia. 
not  perhaps  accordant  with  correct  taste,  a  pillar  eixcted  by 
Charles  the  Fourth  to  the  holy  trinity  rises  in  the  centre,  on 
the  right  and  left  arc  t%vo  fiiuntalns,  the  one  decorated  with 
a  figure  of  Neptune,  and  the  other  with  a  statue  of  Jupiter. 
The  public  buildings  are  nowise  remarkable,  but  the  town 
possesses  dilTercnt  places  of  education,  several  charitable 
institutions  and  important  manufactories.  Although  the 
mountains  in  Bohemia  protect  it  from  the  north  winds^ 
Keaumur*s  thermometer  descends  frequently  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  degrees.  The  west  winds  whicli  are  very  common^ 
are  disagreeable  and  nnwholesome* 

Steyer  on  the  Ens,  a  town  of  nine  thousand  inhabitants,  steyer, 
rises  in  a  valley,  watered  by  a  small  river  of  the  same  name. 
The  Burg,  an  old  castle  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Lam- 
berg,  is  the  only  edifice  worthy  of  notice,  and  its  fountains 
are  considered  its  greatest  ornaments.  The  utmost  activi- 
ty prevails  in  it,  almost  all  tfie  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
trade  or  in  some  department  of  industry.  It  is  there  that 
iron  appears  to  be  of  gi»catcr  utility  than  gold  ;  many  thou- 
sand haiids  convert  the  metal  that  is  brought  from  the 
mines  into  every  variety  of  form.  Numerous  hammers  are 
moved  by  the  Ens,  which  serves  likewise  to  transport  the 
merchandise  of  the  town.  Steyer  exports  files  to  Germany, 
Switzerland^  Italy  and  the  Levant<»  razors  for  less  than  a 
flfjrin  the  dozen  to  the  east,  penknives  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
Horins  the  thousand  to  Moravia*  Silesia  and  Gallicia,  shoe- 
makers' instruments  to  Germany,  Switzerland  and  France. 
A  great  many  iron  wagons  arc  sent  to  Steyer  from  forty 
manufactories  at  the  base  of  mount  Pricl ;  tliese  as  well  as 
other  articles  are  exported  to  different  countries  in  Europe* 

The  town  of  Ens  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  that  Em. 
river  with  the  Danube  ;  it  contains  three  thousand  inhabit- 
antSj  and  if  it  be  true  that  it  formed  one  town  with  Lorck> 
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the  Roman  Laiireacyniy  it  must  have  heen  at  that  time  a 
place  of  great  importance.  The  principal  ornament  of  the 
town  is  an  old  tower  huiit  by  the  emperor  Maximilian. 

Gmnnden  on  tiie  lake  of  Traun,  contains  a  population  of 
three  tliouHaiid  souls;  the  town  is  pleasantly  situated  and 
neatly  built,  the  government  offices  of  the  mines  are  its 
finest  boildings*  The  beauty  of  its  position  depends  prin- 
cipally on  the  lake,  which  is  nearly  eight  miles  in  length 
and  more  than  one  tn  bi^adth  ;  its  waters  are  of  a  greenish 
colour,  but  they  become  nearly  black  during  stormy  wea- 
tJ»er* 

Garsten^  a  bencdtctine  chapter  situated  in  the  vicinity, 
was  founded  eight  hundred  years  ago.  The  church  is  not 
less  remarkable  for  its  architecture  than  for  its  fine  paintings 
and  numerous  ornaments;  within  its  walls  may  still  be  seen 
the  tomb  of  Ottocai-  the  Fourth.  But  the  chapter  cannot 
be  compared  with  that  of  Krems-Munster,  founded  in  the 
year  777  by  Tassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  The  edificc«  the 
observatoryt  the  large  library,  and  valuable  collections  of 
natural  history  and  pliilosophical  instruments,  are  in  unison 
uith  the  magnificence  of  the  ititerior,  and  the  elegance  of  the 
gardens,  they  render  the  monastery  superior  to  any  other 
in  Germany*  The  neighbourlmod  is  remarkable  for  its 
springs;  they  deposite  on  the  plants  a  sediment  of  calcare- 
ous matter  in  such  abundance  that  it  is  used  in  building. 

The  commerce  of  Halstadt  is  confined  to  the  pniduce  of 
its  salt  mines,  which  yield  every  year  about  fifty  thousand 
hundredweights,  A  lake,  of  wliich  the  depth  has  never 
been  measured,  is  situated  near  its  walls ;  it  is  equal  in 
length  to  eight  thousand  four  hundred  yards,  and  in  breadth 
to  eleven  hundred;  its  waters  abound  with  excellent  fish. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Branau,  which  now  contains 
tliree  thousand  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Ro- 
man Bundunum.  The  small  town  of  Montzee  is  built  on 
the  banks  of  a  lake  nearly  five  miles  long,  two  and  a  half 
broadf  and  at  the  centre  four  hundred  yards  in  depth. 
The  cataract  of  Bochsfall.  falls  from  a  rock  four  hundred 
feet  in  height,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  village  of  Bis- 
choFshofen. 
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Salzburg,  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  archdutchj,  is  book 
tlie  only  other  place  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  cxxtii* 
account.  It  has  been  called  at  different  times^  Juvaviumj 
Hadriana  and  Fctena,  It  was  ruined  by  Attila  in  the 
year  448,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Bavarian  dukes^ 
at  the  request  of  St-  Rtipcrt.  The  Salzach  separates  two 
regular  and  well  built  quarters,  a  rampart  encompasses 
tJjc  town,  and  three  suburbs  extend  beyond  tlic  entrance. 
It  contains  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants,  but  the  popula* 
tion  corresponds  ill  with  the  size  of  the  town;  deserted 
streets,  and  uniform  houses,  built  after  the  Italian  stylet 
give  it  a  gloomy  aspect-  The  principal  entrance,  cut 
through  a  rock,  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
lengtli*  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  in  breadth.  A 
marble  statue  of  fifteen  feet,  representing  Saint  Sigismond, 
is  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  entrance-  A  large  foun- 
tain adorns  one  square,  and  another,  tliat  of  the  cathedrali 
is  surrounded  by  arcades.  Tlie  church  was  built  after  the 
model  of  St.  Petcr^s  at  Rome,  and  a  much  admired  statue 
of  tlie  virgin  stands  on  the  principal  front.  Salzburg  gave 
birth  to  the  famous  Paracelsus^  his  ashes  repose  in  the  ce- 
metery of  Saint  Sebastian.  The  remains  of  ancient  Roman 
baths,  from  which  many  valuable  antiquities  have  been 
collected,  are  situated  near  the  hospital  of  St  John.  Salz* 
burg  is  the  only  fortress  in  Upper  Austria;  the  climate  is 
very  variable,  and  on  that  account  unwholesome. 

The  Austrians  are  soher,  faithful  in  their  engagements^  character 
particularly  in  tlieir  duty  to  their  sovereign.  Like  plants,  "^|^^^*  P*°' 
tiiey  may  be  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  at 
least  the  difference  is  apparent  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  wine  and  grain  countries.  The  natives  of  the  plains 
are  strong  and  muscular^  those  in  tlic  mountains  are  light 
and  active. 

The  importance  of  the  revenue  might  be  inferred  from  Rovtnun 
what  has   been   said  of  tlie  industry  that  prevails  in  the 
country.    It  amounts  in  Lower  Austria  to  £6,000,000  So- 
Tins,  but  in  Upper  Austria  it  does  not  exceed  8y000,000. 
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Europe  amthmed, — Germany, -^Twelfth  Section^ — Cmintf 
of  Tyrol,  and  Dutchy  of  Siyria* 

Ssow  covered  mountains  and  arid  rocks  are  tUe  first  ob- 
jects that  tbe  traveller  observes  on  entering  Tyrol  and 
Styria.  The  Tiarrow  and  sinuoKs  valleys  in  tbe  Tyrol  unite 
with  the  wildness  of  a  naturati  the  riches  of  a  cultivated 
country  J  in  Styria  the  plains  are  much  larger,  particu- 
larly in  the  south  and  the  east ;  in  both  the  climate  is 
most  variable. 

Tyrol  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient  castle  near  Me* 
mOt  on  a  mountain  that  commands  the  Adige.  The  coun- 
try passed  by  inlieritancc  to  tfie  dukes  of  Austria  in  the 
year  1363,  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bavaria,  on  the 
west  by  Switzerland,  on  the  south  and  the  east  by  the  Lom- 
bard-Venetian kingdomt  Illyria  and  Upper  Austria.  Ac- 
cording to  Blumenbach,  its  surface  is  equal  to  five  hundred 
and  twenty  German,  or  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty 
English  square  miles* 

The  two  sides  of  the  Rbettan  Alps,  which  form  the  con- 
tinuation of  those  in  Switzerland,  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  TyroU  To  have  a  notion  of  the  country,  one 
must  imagine  mountains  apparently  as  high  as  Mont 
Blanc,  that  nono  have  ever  attempted  to  ascend,  dismal 
IirecipiceSt  lofty  cataracts,  glaciers  of  several  leagues  in  ex- 
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tent;  on  one  side  tlie  frozen  north  windi  on  tho  other,  the     book 
sultry  hlast  of  the  sirocco.  cxxtiii. 

If  tho  traveller  be  iilaced  near  the  sources  of  the  Inn, 

he  may  ohserve  on  iho  right,  a  chain  less  extensive  than 
the  otiters,  which  bears  the  name  ofArlherg,  or  Uio  Eagle 
mountains;  hence  tho  north-west  part  of  the  province  has 
been  denominated  Vorarlbcrg  or  the  country  in  front  of 
tlie  Eagle,  mountains.  Another  and  higher  chain  ex- 
tends from  west  to  east,  ant!  forms  what  the  ancients  called 
the  Rhetian  Alps,  its  name  was  derived  from  the  Roman 
pn»vince  of  Rhcetia*  The  continuation  of  tho  chain  in  the 
same  direction  was  styled  the  Norican  Alps,  because  the 
lands  on  botli  sides  made  up  the  Roman  Noricum ;  they 
terminate  at  the  confines  of  Styria  and  Austria.  A  chain 
that  extends  from  the  sources  of  tlie  Mor  to  ttie  ex-  ' 
tremities  of  Styria,  has  received  the  namo^  of  tlic  Styrian 
Alps. 

Tschernowand  is  next  to  Orteles,  the  highest  summit  in  Giacien 
tlic  Rhetian  Alps*^  Tho  most  extensive  glaciers  are  the 
bebatsch  and  the  Rofner.  The  rivers  that  rise  from  tho 
Arlberg,  are  the  Isar,  the  Lech,  the  Iller  and  the  Inn. 
Tlie  Etscli  or  the  Adige  which  throws  itself  into  tho  Adri- 
atic Gulf,  and  the  Druvc  which  unites  with  the  Danube,  af- 
tcr  having  traversed  lllyria  and  part  of  Hungary,  tako 
their  rise  frum  the  glaciers  in  the  great  chain. 

Many  primitive  rocks  arc  situated  botli  on  the  soutliern  Rockf, 
sides  of  the  Rlielian  Alps,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige, 
A  distingulslied  geologist  lias  made  important  observations 
on  the  singular  arrangement  of  the  calcareous  rocks.  They 
are  formed  by  the  substance  called  dolomia^  which  consists 
of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  lime;  hut  nothing  indeed  can 
be  more  surprising  than  the  inaccessible  Jreights  and  bold 
forms  that  tficse  rocks  assumo  near  the  valley  of  Tassa; 
they  appear  to  surpass  what  the  imagination  can  conceivct 
M.  de  Buch  concludes  that  the  white  granular  and  almost 

•  II  it  upwards  of  tweh-e  ihousanrt  leet  io  heigbl. 

t  M.  de  fiuch,  Menoui  of  ihe  royal  academy  of  Berlin,  January  1832,  Fe- 
bruary 1823* 
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friable  limestoriD  had  been  compact,  coloured,  stratified  and 
liiled  with  organic  bodies*  before  the  porphyry  which  sup- 
'  ports  it  had  by  penetrating  into  the  magnesia^  destroyed 
the  organic  remains  and  cltanged  its  ciiaracters*  The  por- 
phyry has  experienced  so  great  shocks  as  to  have  raised 
into  the  air  the  colossal  masses  that  surmount  it- 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  original  views  of  so 
great  a  geologist  as  M.  de  Bucli,  but  it  may  be  added  that 
they  ap[iear  to  be  very  probable,  for  the  volcanic  substan- 
ces which  characterize  the  porphyry*  seem  to  connect  it 
with  igneous  products*  M.  dc  Buch  however  goes  fur- 
thert  for  he  supposes  all  the  mountainous  chains  in  the 
country  to  have  been  modified  by  similar  sfiociis ;  that  opi- 
nion may  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  other  phenomena. 
Our  limits  prevent  .us  from  examining  more  minutely  the 
geological  formation  of  the  Uhetian  Alps,  Their  elevation, 
and  the  account  already  given  of  tlie  country  round  Salz- 
burgt  prove  that  all  the  rocics  which  may  bo  considered  pri- 
mitivcy  are  contained  in  them. 

According  to  a  geological  professort  wliom  we  have  had 
already  occasion  to  quote,^  coal  is  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Styria,  but  tfie  dcposites  in  the  valley  of  the  Mur,  which 
might  bo  worked  with  profit,  appear  to  be  lignites  rather 
than  coal.  They  lie  in  the  midst  of  sandstone^  argil  and 
marl  mixed  with  shelh,  and  tftcse  substances  encompass 
and  support  the  intermediate  mountains  in  the  country, 
The  large  valley  is  filled  with  depositcs  of  the  third  forma- 
tion. 

The  vegetable  riches  of  the  Tyro!  mountains  are  well 
known  to  botanists;  they  find  on  them  many  leguminous, 
cruciform  and  composite  plants*  ^rchides  labiates^  Ciftisif 
Genislce^  Euphorbia  and  Lotu  The  air  is  embalmed  by  the 
fragrance  diffused  from  the  Silene  nutans.  The  Lanhch 
near  GrcetZt  at  the  extremity  of  the  calcareous  heights  io 
Styria,  aObrds  shelter  to  plants^  which  appear  to  bo  for 

*  M.  Rtep],  Professor  of  Natural  History  In  the  Folyteeboie  lottituta  oC 
VleOiifli* 
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ever  removed  from  the  reach  of  the  botanist    The  woods    Bot»K 
that  cover  its  summits  are  the  only  places  where  the  Hd-  cxxviii. 

phinium  intermedium  grows,  it  readies  to*  the  height  of 

five  feet,  and  charms  the  eye  joirith  its  fine  hliio  flowers. 
The  only  Fdtaria  aliiacea  that  flourish  in  a  wild  state  are 
found  on  the  sides  of  the  same  mountain. 

Ferruginous  waters  have  heen   discovered  in  different  Mineral 
parts  of  tlie  Tyrol,  hut  no  warm  mineral  springs.  springs. 

The  oxen,  cows  and  horses  are  small,  but  of  a  good  Animals. 
kind ;  goats  are  more  numerous  than  sheep,  and  different 
kinds  of  game  are  very  common.  Wolves,  wild  boars  and 
bears  haunt  the  forests,  the  clefts  in  the  rocks  afford  shelter 
to  marmots,  and  the  chamois  finds  refuge  on  the  highest 
summits,  or  in  places  where  the  hunter  cannot  approach. 

Little  knowledge  has  been  obtained  concerning  the  people  Ancient  in- 
that  inhabited  Tyrol  before  the  Ume  of  the  Rhoeti.  They  ^****^*°"- 
were  composed  of  different  tribes,  the  Vennanii  or  Vennones, 
whom  Ptolemy  and  Strabo  mention,*  and  tlie  Brixantes, 
whose  chief  town  was  probably  built  on  the  site  of  Brixen ; 
Pliny  informs  us  that  they  emigrated  from  Etruria.  It 
may  be  concluded  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
territory,  as  it  is  very  improbable  that  a  nation  would  re- 
nounce voluntarily  so  fine  a  country  as  Etruria^  to  settle 
in  such  a  country  as  Tyrol.  The  Rhoeti  were  subdued 
by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  their  territory 
received  the  name  of  Rhfxiia  Prima^  the  lands  of  the  Yen- 
delici  were  called  Blictiia  Secunda. 

Different  metals  are  found  in  the  Tyrol,  but  not  in  Meuu 
such  quantities  as  to  be  of  much  value.  Thus  the  gold 
collected  annually  does  not  exceed  a  hundred  marks ;  sil- 
ver is  also  scarce,  what  is  obtained  must  he  extracted  from 
lead.  The  copper  is  supposed  to  be  more  malleable,  and, 
consequently,  harder  than  in  other  countries  ^  but  iron 
is  more  common  than  any  of  the  metals.  The  other  sub- 
stances that  may  be  mentioned  are  cobalt,  zinc,  arsenic, 
sulphur  and  salt.    The  salt  mines  are  tlie  continuation  of 

•  Strabo,  Lib.  IV. 
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bo6k  thase  in  Salzburg,  and  one  of  tliem  near  Hall  yields  every 
cxxriii,  year  twcnty-flvc  thousand  quintals. 

Alllimigh  tlie  revenue  vvhicli  government  derives  from 
the  mines  may  ho  iiicoiisidcrahle,  the  people  contrive  to 
gain  a  subsistence  by  tfieni.  Agriculture  has  been  brought 
to  a  great  degree  of  perfection;  the  Tyrolians  use  their 
lands  to  the  best  advantage*  Much  labour  and  care  are  be- 
stowed on  the  soil ;  vegetable  mould  is  transported  to  high 
snmmits;  the  grass  which  grows  un  the  sides  of  steep  de- 
clivities, is  collected  for  the  cattle,  even  the  atmospheric 
action  by  which  rocks  are  decomposed,  is  rendered  profit- 
able fo  the  husbandmen,  who  convey  these  remains  to  cul- 
tivated fields.  The  stranger  observes  not  without  amaze* 
ment  the  Tyrolian  peasant  with  a  basket  on  his  head,  de- 
scending inaccessible  rocks,  by  means  of  a  rope  and  a  stick, 
tu  the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  in  order  that  lie  may  gain  a 
few  feet  of  latrd,  and  devote  it  to  agriculture, 

Tlie  hills  favourable  to  the  vine  are  covered  with  plants; 
it  is  true  that  the  wine  which  they  produce  does  not  keep 
a  long  time,  but  although  it  may  on  that  account  be  unfit 
for  exportation,  it  forms  the  materials  of  an  inland  com- 
merce. The  vineyards  arc  most  numerous  in  the  valley  of 
the  Adige;  they  cover  the  heigtits  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Erixen  and  Tramin,  those  near  the  latter  town  arc 
considered  the  most  valuable.  The  Tyrolian  cultivates 
fruit  trees,  but  tlie  forests  are  much  more  important,  he  ex* 
ports  timber  for  building  to  Venice, 

But  althougfi  the  people  be  as  industrious  as  possible* 
the  country  cannot  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  to 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  inhabitants.*  The 
people  must  find  ctnploymcnt  elsewhere,  they  must  have 
recourse  to  other  pursuits  besides  agricultore.  Some  have 
no  other  wealth  than  their  iocks,  but  it  could  hardly 
be  imagined  that  the  birds  which  liave  been  transported 
from  the  Canaries  to  Europe,  where  they  are  prized  botli 
for  their  notes  and  their  plumage^  form  by  no  means  an 

•  Such  is  ihc   numbef  of  jtibabitanu  according  to  the  cakulAltoti  of  M, 
Tkiflen.     See  liii  Mftnual,  Vienna,  I8i7. 
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inaigniAcant  braiicli  cjf  trade.  The  people  are  compelled  book 
to  gain  a  livcJihaad  in  any  way,  and  they  do  not  disdain  to  cxxviii. 
wander  in  foreign  countrieH  and  to  earn  a  subsistence  by 
selling  canaries.  Tliero  are  few  manufactories  in  Tyrol, 
but  almost  ^vcvy  Tyrol lan  is  a  workman  or  manufacturer. 
Many  for  want  of  a  better  cm[jl«yiiicnt  travel  as  pedlars 
tbrougli  the  most  distant  countries,  and  return  in  old  age 
with  enough  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  rest  of  ttieir  days 
in  their  native  land-  At  six  years  of  age  the  Tyrolian 
quits  his  mountains,  sets  out  for  the  fair  of  Rem|}ten  in 
Bavaria,  am]  renders  himself  useful  by  lierding  geese  or 
cattle;  at  a  later  period  he  migrates  as  a  masoni  cari>enter 
or  miner;  thus  more  than  thirty  tliousand  itidividiials 
leave  their  country  ^sGvy  year.  Some  preferring  a  l»un- 
ter's  life  traverse  tlicir  mountains,  endure  all  sorts  of  fa- 
tigue, and  expose  themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers  to  at- 
tain their  prey;  others  wander  in  quest  of  medicinal  plants^ 
which  they  learn  from  their  infancy,  and  know  as  correctly 
as  the  ablest  botanists. 

Among  those  who  remain  at  home,  some  execute  dlRe- 
rent  works  in  wood  with  great  skill;  the  vast  forests 
in  the  Vorarlbcrg  supply  them  witli  the  materials  of  mak- 
ing wooden  shops,  and  even  houses,  of  which  the  different 
pieces  are  numbered,  and  transported  to  the  lake  of^Con- 
stance,  and  from  thence  to  neighbouring  countries-  It 
seema  as  if  the  Tyrolians  were  naturally  mechanics;  inge- 
nious instruments,  such  as  may  supply  the  want  of  hands, 
are  moved  by  the  streams  that  water  their  valleys ;  wheels 
fashioned  for  that  purpose,  arc  set  in  motion  at  difterent 
diitances.  Do  they  require  flour,  or  stand  in  need  of  oil  ? 
as  e^fery  individual  provides  in  some  respects  for  his  own 
wants,  there  are  neither  millei*s  nor  oil  mills,  but  at  the 
neighbouring  stream,  the  corn  is  ground,  and  the  oleagi- 
nous plants  are  pressed.  A  German  traveller  declares  that 
he  has  seen  a  child  rocked  in  his  cradle  by  means  of  a 
wheel  made  to  revolve  by  a  stream.*     While  the  men  are 

*  M,  Rfibrtir*    Se«  al»o  Voya§«  d&tii  le  Tyioi  bj  M*  de  Brtj. 
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engaged  in  different  branches  of  labourf  tlio  women  are 
not  idle,  some  knit  stockings,  otircrs  make  goat  skin  glav<;«, 
embroider  niuslln»  or  plait  straw  wliicli  is  manufactured 
into  Imts.  But  nifinUfacturing  industry  is  conlined  to  the 
making  of  a  few  articles;  thus  velvet  is  made  iu  some 
pluces,  and  carpets  in  others,  particularly  in  the  burghs  on 
the  valley  of  Lientz.  The  trani^it  trade  between  Germany 
and  Italy  forms  a  more  important  and  extensive  branch  of 
commerce. 

Frankness,  fidelity,  loyalty  and  love  of  country  are  the 
virtues  that  distinguish  the  TyroHaus.  Averse  to  the  con- 
scription, because  friendly  to  inde[)endencc  and  libertyt 
none  fight  with  greater  bravery  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. Not  corrupted  by  tlie  usages  of  large  towns,  sincere 
in  their  domestic  relations,  peace  and  gaiety  reign  in  thci^^ 
families*  Devout,  but  also  superstitious,  tlrey  must  hai^^H 
a  religion  that  attracts  by  its  ceremonies,  that  speaks  to  the 
imagination  as  well  as  to  the  heart,  they  people  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains,  and  the  gloomy  forests  which  en<> 
compass  them,  with  supernatural  beings,  spirits,  demons 
and  wizards.  Such  being  tlie  case,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
there  arc  no  protestants  in  Tyrol ;  all  the  inhabitants,  with 
the  exception  of  eight  or  ton  Jewish  families,  are  catho- 
lics. 

The  Tyrol ians  enjoy  more  political  liberty  than  the 
people  in  any  other  Austrian  province*  Government  ra- 
tified their  ancient  privileges  in  1816,  and  granted  them 
a  constitution  better  adapted  for  their  wants.  While  the 
people  in  other  countries,  subject  to  Austria,  are  represent- 
ed by  the  clergy,  nubility  and  deputies  from  a  few  towns; 
the  Tyrolian  states  are  not  only  composed  of  members  be* 
longing  to  these  orders,  hut  also  of  others  elected  by  the 
peasantry.  The  people  in  Vorarlberg  possess  other  pre- 
rogatives, in  which  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  par- 
ticipate. 

The  conscri]ition  has  been  abolished,  but  government 
has  found  that  measure  an  additional  security  against  a 
foreign  invasion,  for  every  Tyrolian  becomes  a  soldier  in 
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tiiM  of  w«r.  The  people  are  hardjr,  active,  and 
tomed  to  fatigue,  few  armies  can  have  much  chance  of  re-  czxviii. 
sieting  them,  when  they  rise  simultaneously  to  defend  their  — — — 
country.  They  furnish  only  to  the  government  that  pro- 
tects them,  four  battalions  of  light  armed  troops.  Although 
no  custom-houses  are  erected  on  the  frontiers,  the  revenue 
is  eonsiderable,  it  amounts  to  more  than  two  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  Austrian  florins. 

There  are  in  the  county  of  Tyrol,  twenty-two  towns.  Towns  and 
thirty-six  burghs,  and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ^*"^e""* 
fifty  Villages.  Some  of  the  villages  are  as  populous  as  the 
towns,  but  the  greater  number  are  small  and  insignificant 
Bregeus,  situated  in  Yorarlherg^  on  the  banlis  of  the  laike 
of  Constance,  contains  three  thousand  five  hundred  inha- 
bitants. It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity ;  the  remains  of 
Boman  buildings  are  still  seen  near  its  ancient  castle. 
The  village  of  Achenrein  derives  its  wealth  from  its  foun- 
dries and  iron  works;  the  laminated  copper  and  white 
iron  that  are  sent  from  these  works,  yield  a  clear  profit  of 
sixty-five  thousand  florins.  Inst,  a  burgh  of  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  on  the  banks  of  ^he  Inn,  exports  canaries 
to  the  remotest  countries  in  Europe;  the  trade  is  said  to 
produce  annually  more  than  L.4800.  Schamitz,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bavaria,  is  the  ancient  Roman  town  of  Porta 
Claudia. 

Innspruck  or  rather  Innsbruck,  which  signifies  a  bridge  Capital. 
on  the  Inn,  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  valley  formed  by 
mountains  from  sir  to  eight  thousand  feet  in  height; 
and  covered  with  snow  even  in  the  months  of  May  and 
Jane.  It  is  the  capital  of  Tyrol.  Although  the  town 
be  small  and  ill  built,  the  suburbs  consist  of  modem 
hooseSf — the  residences  of  the  nobles  and  the  wealthy. 
The  palace  situated  in  a  square  adorned  with  a  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Leopold  the  Fifth,  the  court  church 
containing  the  tombs  of  twenty-eight  distinguished  per- 
sonages, and  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  empe- 
ror Maximilian,  and  lastly,  the  large  and  spacious  town- 
bouse,  are  the  only  public  buildings  that  can  bo  mentioned 
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in  tliG  capital.  Tlio  celebrated  globe  of  Peter  Anicli,  a 
TyruUan  shepherd^  who  became  an  eminent  geograplieri  is 
preserved  in  Ihc  hall  of  the  university. 

Hall,  whicb  lies  below  Innspruck,  is  tlio  chief  tawn  in 
the  (li.strict  of  tlie  ^alt  mines;  it  contains  four  thousand  twa 
hundred  inhabitants^;  its  extensive  salt  works  are  five  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Schwatz,  one  of  the 
largest  burghs  in  tlie  province,  is  peopled  by  more  than 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  lubabitants,  two  thousand  of 
whom  find  employment  in  the  mines  within  its  terrttory, 
which  pnjduce  a  great  quantity  of  iron,  two  thousand  fi%0 
hundred  quintals  of  copfierp  and  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred marks  of  silver.  Zierl,  another  village  on  the  Inn,  is 
commanded  by  steep  licights  and  rugged  rocks,  from  which 
the  emperor  Maximilian  the  First  made  a  narrow  escape* 
The  prince,  ardent  in  the  chase,  advanced  so  far  that  he 
must  have  perished,  had  it  not  been  for  the  coolness  and 
intrepidity  of  an  attendant.  The  people  tell  the  slory, 
and  sliow  the  place  where  a  cross  forty  feet  in  height^  has 
been  erected  to  commcmorato  the  event;  but  superstitious^ 
and  fond  of  the  miraculous,  they  believe  that  the  emperor 
was  saved  by  an  angel. 

Sterzingt  a  town  of  two  tliousand  inhabitants,  was  called 
Urbs  SHriacorum  by  tlie  Romans  ;*  it  carries  on  a  consid- 
erable trade  in  iron  and  wines.  Botzen  on  the  Rienz, 
appears  rather  like  an  Italian  than  a  German  town;  the 
valley  on  which  it  stands  is  covered  with  vineyards  and 
fruit  trees,  adorned  with  country  houses,  and  bounded  by 
lofty  trees  that  rise  in  the  form  of  ar»  amphitlicatrc.  But 
the  interior  of  the  town  docs  not  correspond  with  its  ap- 
pearance at  a  distance,  for  the  streets  are  dirty,  crooked 
and  narrow*  Tiie  population  amounts  to  seven  thousand 
individuals, 

Allhough  the  inhabitants  give  the  name  of  fortifications 
to  walls  ten  feet  in  height,'  Trente,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Ger- 
tuany,  Tnent^  could  hardly  resist  an  attack  in  time  of  war» 

*  Set  Bindbuch  fur  rciicnde  in  dcm  Q)«t«rrejdiiichen  Kaiaeiittitt,  ^  M.  &. 
Jenny.  *^ 
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Broad  and  regular  streets,  veil  bailt  houses,  fine  paintings    book 
in  the  churches,  and  a  celebrated  university  render  it  lilce  oxxtiii. 

an  Italian  town,  indeed  the  illusion  would  be  complete, 

if  its  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  spolce  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. Trente  is  well  known  on  account  of  its  council, 
which  lasted  from  the  year  1545  to  1563.  The  mountains 
that  rise  on  both  banks  of  the  Adige,  are  not  the  lowest  in 
the  Alps.  The  climate  is  excessively  warm  in  summer^ 
and  intensely  cold  in  winter. 

Roveredo,  situated  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  Lagarina,  Roveredo. 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  fruits  and  silk.  The 
town,  originally  small  and  ill  built,  was  improved  as 
the  population  increased ;  it  contains  at  present  more  than 
twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  Pieve,  Castello  and  Cinte 
are  villaj^  of  which  the  trade  consists  in  pictures.  Bren- 
tonico  exports  the  greenish  talc  used  by  painters,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  ttrra  di  Verona. 

The  dutchy  of  Styria  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Styria. 
Illyria,  the  archdutchy  of  Austria,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary.  It  may  be  equal  in  superficial  extent  to  three 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  German,  or  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  English  square  miles.  Several 
important  chains  are  situated  in  that  mountainous  region ; 
on  the  north,  the  Nortcan  Alps,  on  the  east  the  Styrian, 
and  on  the  west  a  branch  of  the  Julian  Alps.  The 
highest  mountains  are  those  in  the  north,  and  the  lowest 
are  others  in  tlie  opposite  direction  or  the  south ;  so  that 
the  country  is  thus  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Styria.* 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  £^ns,  the  Mur  and  the  Dravc. 
The  basin  of  the  Mur  is  larger  than  any  other;  that  river 

*  Tbe  following  Styriao  mouDtains  have  not  been  mentioned  in  the  tablei  in 
(be  preceding  volume. 

Eiseohut  ....  7,676  feet. 

Upper  Grimroing    •  .  •  •  7,646 

ScangAlpe       .  .  .  •  7,140 

Kempel       .....  4,798 

Schoekel  ....  4,778 

Enberg      ...'..  4,590 


BOOK     receives  more  tlian  a  hundred  feeders;  it  turns  ninety -eiglit 

ixxvif I,  flour  mills,  forty-three  saw  mills  and  sixty  fullers'  mills.  Ita 
declivity  is  so  gixat  as  to  give  it  almost  the  velocity  of  a 
torrent;  for  the  same  rciison  the  ice  never  remains  any 
L  length  of  time;  the  oldest  inhabitants  do  not  recollect  to 
B  have  seen.it  frozen*  Fish  abounds  in  all  the  rivers,  but 
■  particularly  in  the  Mur;  although  carp  are  not  so  commoii« 
I  troutsy  uinhcrf  pike  and  barbel  are  taken  in  great  numUer&^ 
M  The  lakes  are  nynicrousp  but  none  of  them  are  very  largi)^' 
^  What  has  been  already  said  concerning  the  geological 
■  structure  of  the  principal  chains,  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
m  recur  to  the  subject;  but  some  account  may  be  given  of  tbo 
P  ancient  and  present  inhabitants  of  the  country* 
ndetitin-  xhe  Romans  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Noricura^ 
a  great  part  of  Styria-  The  Norici  were  governed  by 
a  kingy  Avhen  their  country  became  a  Roman  province  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  According  to  Ptolemy*  Noricum 
was  inliabited  by  several  tribes*  The  Atnhisonfii  possess- 
ed the  west  and  the  north,  the  Ambidrani,  Ambilici  and 
principally  the  Norici  were  settled  in  the  east  and  the  soulh. 
The  hordes  of  Alaric  made  themselves  masters  of  the  coan- 
try»  and  their  chief  wished  to  erect  there  the  scat  of  bis 
empire;  but  he  pursued  the  course  of  his  conquests,  and 
the  Sucvi,  llerules  and  Huns  succeeded  him  in  Slyria*  It 
was  for  a  long  time  subject  to  Bavaria*  but  the  emperor 
Conrad  the  Second  made  it  a  margraviate  in  the  year  lOSO- 
Raised  into  a  dutchy  by  Frederick  the  First,  it  passed  in 
1186  by  riglit  of  succession  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Se- 
parated from  Austria,  it  was  again  divided  in  1232;  lastfy, 
it  was  conquered  by  Ottocar  the  Second*  king  of  Bohemia« 
but  Rodolphus  of  Habsburg  having  been  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne,  took  possession  of  it,  and  it  has  sinco  con- 
tinued an  xiustrtan  provinccf 

The  country,  it  has  been  seen,  was  the  theatre  of  fre- 
quent wars  during  the  middle  ages ;  but  it  is  still  easy  td 
distinguish  two  sorts  of  inhabitants,  the  Germans  and  ik% 

•  M.  SL-hmiz.    See  also  Steyermirk  lEoiMchrolb,  I8«L 
t  Marian  us,  Topograph  ta  Styris. 
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Wendesy  a  people  sprang  from  the  Slavonians.    The  first    book 
forms  a  population  of  about  six  hundred  -thousand  indivU  oxxviii, 
duals,  and  the  latter  of  two  hundred  thousand;  they  re-  — — — 
side  chiefly  in  the  circles  of  Gilly  and  Marburg.    They 
differ  in  their  language  and  character  from  the  other  inha- 
bitants.  The  German  Styrian  or  the  native  of  Upper  Styria 
Is  strong  and  well   made,  honest,  frank  and  industrious. 
The  Wende  Styrians,  or  the  natives  of  Lows^  Styria,  are 
weak  in  body,  frivolous,  dissipated    and    superstitious.* 
The  greater  part  of  the  population  adheres  to  the  catholic 
religion;   the   number  of  protestants  amounts  hardly  to 
three  thousand.    As  to  the  Jews,  they  are  not  permitted  to 
reside  in  the  dutchy. 

The  air  is  keen  and  often  very  cold  in  the  mountains  of  climate. 
Upper  Styria;  but  theiemperature  in  the  valleys  is  warmer 
tlian  in  most  other  Alpine  plains.  The  mean  temperature 
at  QrcBtz  is  from  seven  to  eight  degrees  of  Reaumur,  and 
the  height  of  the  barometer  about  twenty-seven  inches. 
The  climate  of  Lower  Styria  is  so  mild  that  the  grape  ar- 
rives at  maturity  ;  the  wines  may  be  drunk  soon  after  they 
are  made,  the  most  of  them  are  of  a  good  quality,  and 
some  not  Inferior  in  strength  to  the  Rhenish  wines. 

The  grain  harvests  are  not  abundant',  but  the  lint  is  Agricuitin 
remarkable  for  its  length  and  fineness.  Vegetables,  fruits,  ^^^  p^^*" 
and  leguminous  plants  flourish,  and  the  forests  are  so  ex- 
tensive that  their  surface  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  half  of 
tlie  whole  country.  The  lands  are  fruitful  and  well  culti- 
vated in  the  valleys;  the  cattle  in  tlie  mountains  are  of  a 
good  kind,  indeed  they  are  considered  the  best  in  the 
Austrian  empire;  in  every  district  the  sheep-folds  are  nu- 
merous, and  the  country  people  rear  besides  a  great  quan- 
tity of  poultry.  The  sportsman  finds  the  red  partridge, 
quails,  grouse,  different  kinds  of  game,  and  flocks  of 
chamois  on  the  mountains.  If  the  herds  and  flocks 
have  diminished  witliin  the  last  twenty  years,  it  most  be 

*  Hassel's  Geography. 
VOL.   VH.  66 
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attriliiited  to  disastrous  wars  and  additional  taxes, — the  nc- 
ccflsary  c«nsefjnence  of  these  wars. 

The  riches  of  the  country  consist  principally  in  its  niines, 
the  Romans  were  supplietJ  from  Styria  with  excellent  iront 
and  that  metal  is  still  obtained  in  such  abundance  that  it 
may  be  considered  inexhaustible.  Styrian  steel  Is  better 
than  any  other  in  Europe,  Silver,  copper,  and  lead,  coal 
and  rock  salt  arc  obtained  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  to  the  metals  obtained  from  the  mines  that  tlio 
industry  of  the  inhahitants  is  principally  directed*  There 
arc  more  than  thirty-six  scjtlie  nianurartones  in  Stjria,  and 
its  exports  arc  diifused  over  Austria,  Hungary  and  even 
the  Ottoman  empire;  tliey  may  bo  estimated  at  one  million 
eight  liundred  thousand  florins, 

Styria  is  divided  into  five  circles,  u(  which  the  chief 
towns  arc  Gractz,  Bruck,  Judenburg,  Marburg  and  Cilly. 
It  is  governed  like  most  other  provinces  under  the  Austrian 
empire.  The  members  of  the  states  form  three  classes;  the 
upper  nahlcs,  among  whom  are  included  the  bishops ;  the 
petty  nobles,  and  the  deputies  of  towns  and  burghs  entitled 
to  ho  represented  in  tlie  assemblies.  Ttie  country  fur- 
niahes  several  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  certain  numtier 
of  men  for  the  cavalry. 

In  that  mountainous  region  which  reaches  to  the  extrc* 
mity  of  Styria,  the  stranger  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
wealth  and  population  of  the  dntchy  by  surveying  the 
principal  towns  and  inhabited  places  that  extend  from  north 
to  south.  The  burgh  of  Aussee  is  situated  near  a  lakc^ 
and  at  the  junction  of  three  rivers  which  form  the  Traun, 
The  produce  of  several  salt  mines  that  are  worked  in  its 
neighbouHiood^  exceeds  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
quintals.  Not  far  from  the  village  of  Mirnifz  is  situated 
a  cave  worthy  of  notice  from  its  extent,  am  nations,  tlio 
stalactites  that  cover  it,  and  the  fossil  hones  formerly  held 
in  veneration  by  the  peasantry.  Eisencrz,  a  burgh  of  which 
the  church  was  founded  by  Rodolphus  of  Uahshurg,  is 
surrounded  by  mines  from  which  more  than  two  hundred 
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every  yean 

Zcll  or  Maria  Zcll  towards  tho  north  east,  on  the  fron- 
tier  of  Styria,  has  been  termed  the  Loretto  of  the  coun-  ^*'*^' 
try;  it  is  certainly  more  frequented  by  pilgrims  than  any 
other  place  in  the  Austrian  empire.  The  church  is  per- 
haps the,  finest,  and  w  itiiout  doubt  the  largest  tn  Styria. 
The  organ  is  not  considered  inferior  to  any  other  in  Ger- 
many, the  large  pulpit  is  formed  of  red  marble,  the  chapel 
has  been  enriched  by  the  offerings  of  pilgrims;  the  adored 
image  of  the  lirgin  is  placed  on  a  silver  altar,  and  the 
gate  that  leads  from  tho  church  to  the  chapel  is  made  of 
the  same  metal.  The  gold,  silver  and  other  valuable  ar- 
ticles deposited  in  the  treasury  attest  the  pious  offerings  of 
the  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  that  repair  every  year  to 
the  shrine  of  the  virgin.  Bruck  on  tlie  Mur  is  the  me- 
tropolis of  a  circle^  and  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
working  slatu  quarries  and  productive  mines  within  its 
territory.  Tlie  capuchins  have  a  convent  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. On  the  same  river  and  above  Bruck,  is  situated 
Leoben,  one  of  the  best  built  tov^ns  in  Upper  Styria.  The 
preliminaries  of  the  peace  between  France  and  Austria 
were  signed  witfiln  its  w  alls  in  1797,  Judcnburg  situated 
above  Leoben,  although  the  chief  town  of  a  circle,  con- 
tains only  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  It  was  a  place 
of  some  consequence  in  tho  time  of  the  Romans;  dur- 
ing the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  it  was  princi- 
pally inhabited  by  Jews,  hence  llie  origin  of  its  present 
jiame.  As  its  great  trade  w  as  then  in  tho  hands  of  the 
Jews,  their  prosperity  brought  against  them  the  hatred  and 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  who  succeeded  in  expelling 
or  extirpating  them  about  the  year  IS  12.  The  town  was 
almost  wholly  consumed  by  fire  in  1807,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants had  much  difikulty  in  repairing  their  losses;  the 
Franciscan  convent  has  been  converted  into  an  inn,  and 
the  ducal  castle  into  barracks*  Rohitsck  appears  to  have 
been  once  a  Roman  town,  at  all  events  many  ancient  coins, 
vases  and  other  articles  of  antiquity  have  been  found  in 
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BOOK     it    Strangers  frcfiucnt  it  on  aocourit  of  its  mineral  watery 
CKxviii.  and  it  exports  annually   mure  tlian  eight  humlred  thousand 
bottles  to  Poland,  Hungary  and  Itaiy. 

Grcetz  or  Gratz^  the  metropolis  of  a  circle,  and  the 
ra|iilal  of  the  province,  is  situated  in  the  fine  valley  of  the 
Mur.  Its  pf^pulalion  amounts  to  forty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants the  greater  number  of  tfrem  reside  in  tli©  suburtis. 
According  to  a  German  traveller,  Ilerren  street  is  the 
largest,  Sporr  street,  the  most  inconvenient,  Schmidt  street, 
the  most  noisy,  antl  Mur  street,  the  most  crowded*^  The 
public  bniklings  are  the  cathctlral,  tlie  theatre,  the  town* 
house  and  the  government  palace  in  which  the  states  meet 
Groetz  contains  ten  parish  chu relies  and  twelve  chapels  of 
ease,  five  convents  of  men  and  two  of  women.  Several 
hospitals  may  be  mentioned  among  the  cliaritable  in- 
stttntions,  one  for  sicki  another  for  women  in  labour* 
a  tfiird  for  the  insane,  and  a  fourth  for  orphans.  An 
nniversity,  a  drawing  academy,  a  commercial  seminary, 
gymnasia  for  boys,  anfl  boarding  schools  for  girls,  are  the 
principal  places  of  education.  A  library  containing  a 
hundied  tliousand  volumes  and  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred manuBcriptSt  the  botanical  garden,  the  museums  of 
natural  history,  medals  and  antiquities,  and  the  Jokanneumf 
an  institution  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  prince  ita 
founder,!  ^^^  considered  the  most  valuable  scientific  col- 
lections* A  Calvary,  a  church  and  several  chapels  are  si- 
tuated on  a  height  in  llie  neigiibourhood.  The  town  is  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  from  its  commerce  and 
manufactures. 

Radkersburg,  wliicli  might  be  surnamed  the  romanfic, 
stands  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Mur.  The  forti- 
fications arc  in  bad  repair,  an<l  ifisufllcient  to  protect  it 
against  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  river.  The  village 
of  Ricggersburg  is  built  on  an  eminence  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  last  town*  Its  ancient  castle  is  reniarkablc 
for  its  picturcseiue  situation,  for  the  fortifications  cut  in  the 
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•  M,  lUd,  tl«  J«ntij. 
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rock»  the  de^p  ditcheer  and  the  relics  of  the  Middle  ages    book 
that  are  contained  in  it    It  was  of  late  rendered  illustrious  cxxrin* 

hj  a  man  of  genius  who  paid  a  tribute  of  affection  to  its 

ancient  proprietors.* 

The  burgh  of  Leibnitz  was  perhaps  the  ancient  Mureolay 
a  town  mentioned  by  Ptolemy ;  at  least  the  opinion  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  numerous  antiquities  and  sculptures 
that  have  been  found  at  different  times^  and  the  Roman 
iascriptions  that  may  still  be  seen  on  the  tower  of  Blsau- 
burg  which  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Marbnrg)  at  the  confluence  of  the  Drave  and  the  Murf  Marburg. 
contains  Are  thousand  inhabitants.  Although  the  meti;0«- 
polis  of  a  circle,  it  possesses  no  public  building  of  any  con- 
sequence; it  carries  on,  however,  a  considwable  trade  in 
com  and  wine.  The  small  town  of'Pettau  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Drave ;  the  population  does  not  ex- 
ceed seventeen  hundred  inhabitants,  but  it  has  its  convents 
of  dominicanSf  minorites  and  capuchins.  It  is  considered 
the  most  ancient  town  in  Styria,  many  suppose  it  to  have 
been  built  before  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  there  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  then 
situated  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river. 

Lnttemberg  on  the  east  oC  Pettau,  is  famous  for  its 
wines.  The  town  of  Cilly  is  adorned  with  a  castle  in 
which  many  valuable  antiquities  are  preserved.  It  was 
founded  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Claudia ;  its  present  walls  are  partly  built  with  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings,  but  the  barracks  which  have 
been  lately  erected,  form  the  finest  edifice  in  the  place.  ^ 
According  to  the  legends,  Maximilian,  the  first  bishop  o^ 
Cilly,  was  decapitated  in  the  town  about  the  year  284.  A 
third  Toeplitz,  which  is  also  known  for  its  mineral  waters, 
is  situated  below  the  mountains  on  the  south  of  Cilly. 
Rann,  a  small  town  encompassed  with  walls  now  in  ruins, 
lies  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  province,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Save.    The  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  are 

*  M.  de  Hummer,  the  orientalist. 
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BOOK  frtiitful,  and  wino  forms  the  principal  branch  of  its  com* 
cxxvifi.  mcrce*  The  rapid  waters  of  tlie  Save  are  coveiTd  with 
empty  casks  at  the  approach  of  auttinin;  they  are  bound 
together  and  steered  by  mariners  who  descend  to  the  town 
and  sell  them  to  tite  inhabitants  during  the  vintage*  It 
is  supposed  that  Rann  was  the  JS^ovidunum  of  the  Romans; 
It  was  pillaged  and  destroyed  by  the  Turks  after  a  aan- 
guinary  battle  in  the  year  1475. 

Voitzbergt  a  ilistrict  situated  to  the  west  of  Grcetzon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mur,  is  surrounded  by  mountains  which  se- 
parate it  from  Upper  Styria  and  lllyria.  The  highest  part 
of  the  country  is  exposed  for  seven  months  in  the  year  to  the 
rigours  of  winter,  to  frequi:*nt  and  violent  storms.  But  the 
valleys  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country  abound  in  fruits 
and  wine.  The  inhabitants  export  coal,  sliarping  stones 
that  are  much  prized  in  Styria«  and  draught  horses  of  a 
good  kind*  The  people  are  industrious,  they  are  employ- 
ed in  X\mv  iron  works^  nail  manufactories,  paper  mills  and 
brick  kilns;  many  of  them  however  arc  subject  to  goitres* 
The  small  town  of  Voitzberg,  three  burghs  and  twenty 
villages  are  contained  in  the  district 

The  number  of  women  throughout  Styria  exceeds  that 
of  the  men  by  nearly  twenty-six  thousand  ;^  the  latter  arc 
supposed  to  be  equal,  to  three  liundred  and  seventy-four 
thousand.  Five  is  considered  the  average  number  of  mem- 
bers in  each  family,  and  all  the  families,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated, amount  to  160,500.1 

•  See  Sreyemmrk  Z«it»chf«  iBf  U 

1^  The  reader  will  find  »oiiic  dclails  concerning  ihe  population  ftml  a^rkuHurtl 
wealth  of  the  counlry,  tu  the  staiifttlcal  tablex  at  the  cud  of  tbe  tiext diaplc^* 
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Ewrapt  ConHnued.'^Germany. — Thirteenth  Section. — King- 
dom of  Illyria  described. — Jinstria  and  Oermany  concluded. 

Thb  name  of  Illyria  is  connected  with  historical  recollec-    book 
tions ;  it  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  kingdoms  in  Europe,   cxxiz. 

but  it  lost  that  title  when  it  was  conquered  by  Anicius,  a  — ; 

Roman  general,  about  a  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  be-  ^habiu 
fore  the  vulgar  era.  It  retained  however  the  name  of  J{-  ants. 
lyrtcum,  and  under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Libumia  and 
Dalmatiay  the  fruits  of  new  conquests  were  added  to  it. 
Pliny  informs  us  that  the  PeucetiaB  and  the  Japides  inha- 
bited the  region  between  Istria  and  Libumia  ;*  we  may  add 
that  the  Cdrnt  possessed  the  country  on  the  ^outh  of  the 
Camian  Alps.  It  is  supposed  that  tliese  people  were  of 
Celtic  origin.  Mentelle  affirms  that  Camia,  the  present 
Carniola,  derives  its  name  from  the  word  JTam,  which  sig- 
nifies barley .f  If  however  the  name  of  the  country  be  de- 
rived from  a  Grermanic  word,  it  must  be  from  Abnt,  now 
that  wordy  as  every  body  knows,  signifies  wheat,  barley  and 
all  kinds  of  grain.    Gould  it  be  proved  that  the  country 

•  Libar  III.  cap.  XXI. 

t  Sm  Encyclopedia  Mtthodique,  Dictionoaire  do  la  geographic  ancicnne,  by 
Mentelle. 
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owes  its  name  to  the  abundance  of  its  harvests^  it  might 
have  been  originally  called  Kornia  ^  the  conjecture  is  m- 
'  deed  strengthened  by  the  existence  of  a  Roman  medal, 
struck  to  commemorate  the  victoiies  of  Scaurus  over  the 
Carni;  on  one  side  are  seen  a  mercury  and  a  comucapia 
filled  with  cars  of  corn- 
Illy  ria  was  so  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  diflTet* 
ent  provinces,  that  at  the  partition  of  the  Roman  empire, 
between  Hotiorius  and  Arcadius,  it  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  one  belonged  to  the  eastern,  and  the  other 
to  the  western  empire.*  But  the  name  of  Itlyrium  was  no 
longer  used  after  the  iiortliern  hordes  invaded  that  por- 
tion of  Europe;  it  was  comparatively  of  late  years  that 
the  Austrian  chancery  restored  its  name  to  distinguish 
part  of  the  ancient  lllyrimm  from  the  Hungarian  provinces 
and  those  that  extend  on  the  south  of  the  Drave.  After 
the  peace  of  Preshnrg,  Napoleon,  who  coinpelled  Austria 
to  cede  Krainburg,  Friuli,  Istria,  Croatia  on  the  south  of 
the  Save,  a  portion  of  Dalmatia  and  Tyrol,  incorjioratcd 
them  under  the  name  of  Illy  ria  with  his  vast  empire. 
Austria  having  gained  anew  her  possessions  in  tSH*  unit- 
ed Carniola  and  Carinthia,  the  territory  of  Trieste,  a  por- 
tion of  Croatia^  Austrian  Friuli  and  Venetian  Istria ;  the 
kingdom  of  Illyria  was  thus  restored.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  divided  into  two  governments,  those  of  Laybacb  and 
Trieste. 

It  is  hounded  on  the  north  and  the  east  by  the  arcb* 
dutchy  of  Austria,  the  dntchy  of  Styria  and  Croatia,  on 
the  smith  by  the  county  of  Carlstadt  and  the  Adriatic 
Gulf,  on  tfie  west  by  the  Lombard-Venetian  kingdoin  ^nd 
the  county  of  Tyrol.  According  to  Blumenbacb,  it  i» 
equal  in  superficial  extent  to  six  hundred  anil  (iu:htecn 
German,  or  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixtinn  t\ng- 
lish  mites. 

Lofty  chains  of  mountains  extend  across  the  country  in 
different  directions  ^  the  coasts  are  mai^hy  on  the  cast,  in 
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other  places  they  are  low  and  drjr    The  peninsola  of  Is-    book 
tria,  boanded  on  the  south  by  Gape  Frmiumiary  forms  cooaz. 
the  southern  portion  of  the  govemnient  of  Trieste.    The  — — — — 
Talleys  in  the  districts  of  Yillach  and  Klagenfurth  are  suffi- 
ciently fertile ;  the  soil  is  covered  with  calcareous  {ragments. 
The  lands  in  the  circles  of  Laybach»  Neustadt  and  Adeb- 
berg,  in  some  places  abounding  with  rocks,  in  others  co- 
hered with  marshes,  sandstone  and  sand,  are  sterile  and 
vnfmttfuh    The  western  portion  of  the  kingdom  is  bathed 
by  the  Adriatic,  there,  the  dry  soil  which  rests  on  calcareous 
rocks,  and  the  scarcity  of  the  water,  do  not  appear  to  be 
hurtful  to  the  vegetation.    It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
^ants  in  the  southern  districts  have  a  great  resemblance 
to  those  on  tiie  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

llie  branches  of  two  lofty  chains  extend  into  Ulyria^^ 
tiie  Norican  Alps  on  the  north,  and  the  Julian  Alps  on  the 
eonth.  They  are  in  a  great  measure,  particularly  the  last, 
composed  of  the  calcareous  rocks  which  geologists  have 
called  secondary,  and  which,  from  their  tendency  to  give 
way,  so  as  to  form  numerous  cavities,  might  well  be  term^ 
ed  cavernous.  It  seems  indeed  as  if  all  these  heights  were 
hollow,  at  least  it  cannot  be  denied  that  almost  as  many 
rivers  flow  below  as  above  the  ground.  The  stranger  who 
Mlows  their  course,  observes  them  entering  and  returning 
at  diBerent  distances  from  the  depths  of  the  earth.  Others 
become  wholly  dry  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  af- 
tervrards  reappear. 

It  might  be  possible  to  enumerate  more  than  a  thousand  Ca?«ni  at 
cmTems  in  the  chain  that  traverses  Illyria  from  north-west  ^^^''^'^v* 
to  sooth-east ;  but  none  can  be  compared  in  point  of  ex- 
tent with  the  one  at  Adelsberg,  which  is  situated  in  a  small 
Talley  at  no  great  distance  from  that  burgh.  Some  writers 
consider  it  equal  in  length  to  five  miles.  It  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  trace  the  rapid  declivities  in  the  labyrinth, 
or  the  narrow  and  tortuous  passages  which  lead  to  im- 
mense halls.  All  agree  that  it  surpasses  most  places  of  the 
kind;  the  soil  is  encrusted  with  fossil  bones;  a  torrent 
rushes  through  the  cavities  with  a  frightful  noise,  which  is 
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repeated  by  many  echoes;  stalactites  adorn  the  hall9«  ind 
appear  in  »ome  places  like  the  ruins  of  old  palacesi  in  others 
like  magnificent  columns.* 

The  cave  ot  the  Magdalene,  although  not  nearly  so  large 
as  the  last,  is  fully  aa  deep,  and  perhaps  as  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  stalactites.  The  vault  has  the  appearance  of 
being  supported  by  large  cariatides,  and  their  calcareous 
concretions  exhibit  the  most  varied  forms.  That  stiecies 
of  water  eft  known  by  the  name  of  Proteus  an^utu 
abounds  in  a  small  marsh  at  the  extremity  of  the  cave. 

Many  lakes,  and  all  of  them  amply  stored  with  fish,  ai« 
situated  in  tlio  Illyrtan  mountains;  but  the  lake  of  Czirk- 
nitz  has  been  more  frequently  examined  by  naturalists 
than  any  other ;  in  some  years,  the  angler,  the  field  spor 
man,  the  sower  and  tlic  reaper  may  there  find  employmeni 
Calcareous  mountains  bound  it  on  every  side;  mount  Jo- 
Yornick  commands  it  on  the  south,  and  the  Sliviza  on  the 
north.  It  may  be  about  four  or  five  leagues  in  circura- 
fet^nce  in  dry  seasons,  and  in  wet  about  seven  or  eight. 
The  waters  of  eight  streams  flow  into  it,  and  four  or  five 
islands  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  lake;  the  village  of  Yor- 
neck  has  been  built  on  the  largest  of  these  islands* 

The  lake  disappears  at  irregular  periods,  and  fioii 
through  forty  clefls  or  apertures  in  its  channel.  The 
habitants  then  collect  the  fish  that  have  not  been  carried 
away  by  the  water,  and  shoot  the  aquatic  fowl  that  seek 
ill  vain  for  their  liaunts.  The  husbandman  deposiies  the 
seed  in  the  fertile  ooze,  trusting  that  his  labours  may  be 
crowned  by  an  abundant  harvest;  but  his  labour,  his  out- 
lay and  his  liupes  are  often  vain.  By  the  same  issues,  which 
served  to  drain  the  lake,  the  waters  rise  suddenly  with  m 
tremendous  noise  resembling  thunder;  the  fish  reappear, 
the  teal  and  water  birds  rind  their  wonted  asylum,  and 
man  complains  of  his  improvidence. 


•  See  the  description  ofih«  cavern  ju  a  work  already  cited ;  ihe  Itinera 
«r  Atjsula  by  M.  du  Jcuny.  Seu  alio  the  letter  of  M.  6ertritn4  Ued^u  to  1 
Broogntart,— 4niia)ci  dci  ScieticcB  Kiiturellcs,  Tmiu  Vll,  pig^  tS$m 
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DURnrent  mineral  Bubstances  are  obtained  in  fiie  king- 
dom; Carintliia  contains  not  only  carbonated  iron,  lead  cxxu. 
and  zinc  mines,  which  are  situated  in  intermediate  lands,  — — ^^ 
kat  mho  siWer  and  copper. 

The  metallic  veins  in  Carniola  are  not  less  abundant; 
•bat  the  quicksilver  ndines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Idria 
are  the  most  valuable.  These  mines,  together  with  others 
in  Spain  and  at  Deux-Ponts,  supply  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  The  quicksilver  in  Garinthia  is  found  in  bitu- 
minoQS  schistus.  The  metallic  wealth  of  the  country  is 
circulated  by  the  Drave  and  the  Save,^-4he  principal  rivers, 
and  by  the  Lizonzo  and  the  Quieto,  which  throw  them- 
selves into  the  Adriatic  Gulf. 

The  keen  and  cold  air  of  the  mountains  near  Yillacli 
and  Klagenfurt  prevents  the  vine  from  arriving  at  matu- 
rity; but  the  climate  to  the  south  of  these  mouiitains  is 
wholesome  and  temperate.  The  stranger  begins  to  feel  the 
'  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  in  the  districts  between  Laybach, 
Neustadt  and  Adelsberg,  and  it  increases  gradually  as  he 
advances  southwards.  The  chestnut  tree  and  the  vine 
nourish,  the  climate  is  favourable  to  them,  and  the  only 
obstacle  against  wliich  they  have  to  contend,  arises  from 
tfie  bad  quality  of  the  soil.  The  fig,  the  mulberry,  and 
even  the  olive  thrive  in  the  country  round  Trieste;  it  is 
seldom  that  they  are  exposed  to  any  danger  from  frost 
The  vines  are  loaded  with  grapes,  but  their  produce  does 
not  keep  any  length  of  time;  the  wines,  however,  that  are 
produced  in  the  valley  of  Yinodol,  form  an  exception,  they 
maybe  exported;  they  are  brisk  and  sparkling,  and  for 
that  reason  have  been  called  the  champagne  of  the^  country. 
The  domestic  animals  are  not  of  a  good  kind;  but  the 
people  in  the  valleys  devote  themselves  principally  to  the 
fearing  of  silk  worms. 

Although  lUyria  is   not  a  manufacturing  country,  the  induftfj. 
inhabitants  are  by  no  means  indolent.    Industry  appears 
to  be  most  diffused  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trieste  and 
Fiume;  among    the   produce  of  that    industry,  different 
works  in  iron  and  steel  might  be  mentioned.    The  people 
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near  the  shores  of  the  sea  are  occupied  in  fishing  or  in 
building  vessels.  The  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  find 
employment  in  the  carrying  trade»  or  in  ronveyiug  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  merchandise  conveyed  by  the  Adriatic  Gulft 
and  destined  fur  Vienna  and  Hungary. 

The  vapours  that  exliale  from  the  shores  of  the  Adri- 
atic are  in  many  places  hurtful  to  tlie  healtli.  Few  strong 
men  are  seen  in  these  districts;  still  the  insignificaiice  irf 
the  population  must  be  attributed,  not  to  the  climate  or 
atmosphere^  but  to  other  causes;  it  is  certain  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  for  every  square  league  doea  not 
exceed  seven  hundred.  They  consist  of  Wends,  Siavi, 
Croats,  Germans  and  Italians,  who  in  all  make  op  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  individuals.  The  most  of 
them  profess  the  catholic  religion ;  the  protcstants  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  eighteen  thousand  ]»erson8.  The 
German  is  spoken  by  the  nobles  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom;  but  the  people  in  Trieste  speak  a  corrupt  Ita- 
lian idiom,  and  some  Serbcs  retain  their  Slavonic  dialect. 

The  freedom  of  the  peasantry  is  subject  to  certain  re- 
strictions; the  kingdom  is  said  to  be  independent;  it  most 
be  admitted  that  the  people  arc  nominally  represented  by 
the  states.  But  the  states  are  not  a  legislative  assemblyy 
their  members  have  no  power  to  enact  laws;  they  are  de» 
puted  by  the  clergy,  the  nobles  and  the  towns ;  it  ta  their 
province  to  regulate  the  amount  and  the  distribution  of 
taxes*  It  has  been  calculated  tfiat  the  revenue  of 
kingdom  is  equal  to  six  millions  of  florins* 

The  village  of  Ferlach  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  (W 
Brave,  it  contains  three  thousand  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  are  employed  in  a  manufactory  of  arms,  which 
furnishes  thiity  thousand  muskets  every  yc^r.  The  amall 
town  of  Saint  Vcit  serves  as  a  depot  for  the  iron  of 
Carinthia;  its  market-place  is  adorned  with  a  fine  ancient 
fountain. 

KlagenTurt,  the  capital  of  Carinthia,  is  regularly  built 
in  the  form  of  a  rectangle;  it  stands  on  a  canal  which 
communicates  with   the  lake  of  Wertlu     Fountains  may 
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hft  wmn  in  aD  tlie  squares  and  principal  streets}  flie  palace 
eC  the  prince  and  bishop  of  Quik  is  remarkable  for  its  cncu& 
— troyi  and  valuable  collections.  The  town  is  peopled  -— — 
hf  nine  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants;  it  has  its 
pablic  libraries,  seminaries,  agricultural  and  literary  so- 
dotfesy  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions.  The 
Inhabitavts  are  said  to  speak  the  German  language  more 
pnrelj  and  correctly  than  any  others  in  the  kingdom.  The 
Mcient  town  of  Yillach,  and  the  village  of  Bleiberg  are 
■Haated  in  the  vicinity^  both  are  weU  known ;  the  fiMwer 
on  account  of  its  white  marble  quarries,  and  the  other  for 
lead  mines^  which  are  considered  the  finest  in  Europe,  and 
which  yield  annually  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  hnn- 
dredweights  of  pure  metal. 

•  Krainborg,  a  well  built  town  on  the  Drave,  was  inhabit* 
ed  by  the  Slavonians  in  the  eighth  century;  many  antn 
qoaries  suppose  it  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
BanHemiU'  Laybach  or,  according  to  its  Slavonic  name, 
Lablana,  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  Laybach;  its  streets, 
•tthongh  well  paved,  are  narrow  and  irregular.  The  ca- 
thedral is  admired  for  its  paintings,  and  the  townhouse  for 
its  Gothic  architecture.  Laybach  is  the  seat  of  the  govem- 
nenty  and  the  council  of  censors  meet  in  the  same  place. 
It  is  enriched  by  its  carrying  trade  with  Italy,  Croatia 
and  Bavaria.  Gorkfeld  is  built  on  a  hiU  planted  with 
vineyards,  and  the  Save  flows  at  its  base ;  it  contains  two 
thousand  two  hundred  inhabitants;  the  principal  build- 
ings are  a  castle  and  a  church.  As  several  articles  of  an- 
tiquity have  been  discovered  near  Gurkfeld,  it  has  been 
inforred  that  it  was  the  ancient  Novidunum.  The  factf 
however,  may  be  considered  doubtful;  indeed  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of 
Novidunum  was  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  Rain. 
Neistadt  is  frequented  in  the  summer  season  by  the 
strangers  who  repair  to  the  warm  baths  at  Toeplitz. 

The  town  of  Mottling  rises  at  the  base  of  the  mountains 
inhabited  by  the  HuskokcHf  these  mountains  may  be  about 
forty  miles  in  length.    Many  pilgrims  visit  Mcetling,  but 


neither  their  example  nor  tliat  of  the  peasants  who  repair 
to  it  in  crowds  at  certain  fieasons^  have  infected  the  moun^ 
taineers;  it  must  he  admitted,  however,  that  the  Huskoken 
are  a  demi-barbarous  tribei  depending  chiefly  un  pillage  for 
a  subiiiistencc. 

Goitichee.  Gottscliee,  H  town  of  Sixteen  hundred  bouIs^  possesses  a 
large  and  well  built  castle.  The  Gottschers.  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  country  amount  in  number  to  forty-four  thou- 
sand; they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  inha- 
bitants by  their  language  and  their  dress.  They  weave 
Unen  and  make  diflcrent  articles  of  wood,  which  are  ex* 
ported  to  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  men  ai*e  always 
armed  with  small  axes,  weapons  by  which  they  may  be 
easily  known.  Idria  stands  iu  a  deep  valley  on  ttie  Julian 
Alps;  its  Calvary  is  situated  on  a  lolty  hill,  its  lead  mines 
are  very  valuable,  the  passage  that  leads  to  them  commti* 
nicates  witli  the  centre  of  tlie  town. 

The  harshness  of  the  German  language  may  be  inferred 
from  the  names  of  the  places  in  the  government  of  Lay- 
bach,  but  in  Trieste  the  most  of  the  names  are  Italian. 
Gierz  or  Gorizia,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle^  contains  ten 
thousand  initabitants.  It  stands  in  a  fruitful  valley  on  tlio 
banks  at' the  Lizonzo ;  it  has  different  societies,  one  of 
agriculture,  another  of  arts,  and  a  thii*d  of  commerce* 
Monte  Santo,  a  small  district  famous  for  its  wine»  is  situat- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood*  A  Roman  city  rose  formerly  on 
the  banks  of  tlio  Anfora,  it  w  as  destro)  ed  by  Uie  Uuns  in 
the  year  452,  the  small  town  or  rat  Iter  the  burgh  of  Aqai^ 
Icja  now^  occupies  its  site.  Encompassed  by  the  km  of 
the  Marano,  it  cannot  be  enlarged  until  these  pestiienttat 
marshes  are  drained  by  government. 

Trieiu.  Trieste,  the  capital  of  the  government,  was  formerly  the 

greatest  port  in  Austria ;  its  castle  was  ruined  by  the 
French  c(»mmandant  in  1813,  and  there  remains  only  a 
battery  for  the  purpose  of  saluting  the  vessels  that  enter 
the  roads.  Trieste  is  divided  into  Die  old  and  new  town, 
the  latter  extends  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  which  com- 
manded the  castle.    The  only  public  buildings  entitled  to 
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Mtioe  are  the  treasury,  a  model  of  architectare,  and  the  book 
drarch  of  the  Jesuits,  which  is  remarlcRble  for.  its  fine  c^^^°^ 
front  Trieste  is  built  in  the  Italian  style,  the  houses  are  — -*^ 
rq^nlar  and  the  streets  are  broad,  particularly  in  the  new 
town  and  in  the  suburbs,  but  in  the  old  town  the  build- 
ings are  more  antiquated,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty. 
It  is  impossible  to  walk  in  them  during  wet  weatlier  with- 
out being  etposed  to  torrents  which  fall  from  the  house-tops. 
Streiims  are  sometimes  transformed  into  rivers,  and  if  the 
passengers  be  in  a  hurry,  the  quickest  way  is  to  ford  or  to 
swim  across  them.  The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  only  re- 
markable for  the  Roman  remains  with  which  it  was  built,  and 
the  interior,  on  account  of  the  monument  raised  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  celebrated  Winkelmann.  Other  monuments  of 
a  more  ancient  date  may  fix  tlie  attention;  such,  for  instanoey 
are  the  triumphal  arch  erected  to  Charlemagne,  the  re- 
nains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  and  an  ancient  Roman 
aqueduct  by  which  the  town  is  now  supplied  with  water. 
The  harbour  of  Trieste  has  lately  been  improved ;  ships 
can  now  enter  it;  it  enjoys  the  privileges  of  free  trade, 
privileges  which  ensure  the  prosperity  of  its  commerce. 
All  the  German  geographers  agree  that  the  town  contains 
at  least  thirty-six  thousand  inhabitants.* 

Capo  d'Istria,  a  maritime  town  of  five  thousand  fourcapodli- 
hnndred  souls,  is  built  on  a  rock  that  communicates  by  a  ^"^* 
bridge  with  the  continent;  it  is  the  metropolis  of  a  diocess. 
Pirano,  which  rises  like  a  pyramid  at  the  extremity  of  a 
cape,  is  peopled  by  six  tliousand  two  hundred  individuals, 
BM>st  of  whom  are  engaged  in  fishing  or  in  building  vessels, 
and  also  in  cultivating  the  vine  and  olive.  The  principal 
church  is  situated  on  a  height  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  particularly 
in  salt  obtained  from  the  adjoining  marshes.  Parenzo,  a 
small  town,  is  remarkable  for  its  cathedral,  in  which  are 
mosaics  of  the  tenth  century,  and  consequently,  at 


*  Thwlen  makes  iu  populaiion  amount  to  forty  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fhirtj  iodiTldnals. 
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least  eighty  years  older  than  those  in  Saint  Mark  at  Te-* 
nice. 

Rovigno,  a  well  built  town,  stands  on  a  headland 
compassed  with  rocks;  its  Gothic  cathedral  is  its  fi! 
edifice.  An  actit'e  trade>  its  fisheries  and  coasting  Tea- 
sels serve  to  enrich  its  nine  thousand  six  hundred  inhabit- 
ants. 

Tlie  small  town  of  Pola  near  the  cape  called  Promon- 
tory, exhibits  the  remains  of  tliat  flourishing   city  yhich 
Csesar  destroyed  on   account  of  its  devotion  to  Pompey. 
It  might  have  been  owing   to  the   beautiful  view  which  it 
commands,  or  to  the  interest  which  its  faithful  and  attacb- 
ed  inhabitants   inspired,   that  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Au- 
gustus  persuaded   her  father  to  rebuild  it;  at  all  events, 
the  tow  n   obtained  the  name  of  Fietas  Jidia*    The  pesti- 
lential air  that  rises  from  its  marshes^  has,  without  doubly 
contributed  to  its  decay ;  it  is  only  inhabited  at  present  by 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  individuals.     The  strangers  that 
examine  it,  may  consider  it  a  Roman  or  a  modern   town; 
the  streets  are  covered  with  grass,  the  soil  in  some  plaov 
with  the  fragments  of  ancient  buildings.     The  old  castfav 
whicli  is  not  yet  finished*  appears  as  deserted  as  the  rest  of 
the  town.     The  catliedral  is  built  on  the  site,  and  with  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  tern  pie.    Two  other  temples,  on  one 
of  which   is  inscribed   a  dedication  to  Augustus*  a   largte 
triumphal  arch,  the  Porta  Jltirea,  a  monument  of  conjugal 
aOectiun,  an  amphitheatre,  which,  judging  from  its  dimen- 
sions, might  have  contained   fifteen   thousand  spectators^ 
and  many  other  ruins  still  show  how  much  the  town 
enlarged  and  adorned  by  Augustus* 

Having  arrived  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Germanyt 
it  is  necessary  to  make  some  observations  on  the  state  of 
that  country,  and  in  the  first  place  on  the  German  poo- 
sesBions  of  the  Austrian  empire*  These  possessions,  in- 
eluding  Bohemia*  Moravia,  Silesia^  the  archdutchy  of 
Austria,  Styria,  Tyrol  and  lllyria,  t^jrm  a  superficial  ex- 
tent of  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy -eight 
German,  or   nearly    forty-uino    thousand    seven  hundred 
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Bnglisfi  sqnare  miles;  they  are  peopled  bj  'fcn  millions  BoM 

four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.    Thus  it  appears  that  cxxix. 
hi  point  of  surface  and  population,  they  make  up  a  iittle 


than  the  third  of  the  whole  empire.  But  the  Gler-^ 
mans  do  not  amount  to  much  more  than  tlie  half  of  the 
population,  and  their  number  has  certainly  been  oyerrated 
by  those,  who  consider  it  equal  to  seven  millions.  It  may 
therefore  be  easily  imagined  how  much  the  difference  of 
lanpiage,  manners  and  customs  tends  to  weaken  their  na- 
tional spirit,  and  consequently  their  political  force.  Con- 
sidered as  a  federative  state,  Anstria  possesses  but  few 
advantages;  if  tlie  German  provinces  are  attached  to  their 
government,  an  assumption  that  may  be  considered  doubt- 
falf  h  is  not  difficult  to  observe  in  Gallicia,  in  Hungary 
and  its  dependenci'es,  a  sort  of  indifference,  and  in  tlie  Ita- 
lian provinces,  an  avowed  aversion  to  the  power  that  gov- 
erns them.  The  Austrian  government  may  be  anxious  to 
reconcile  discordant  opinions,  but  it  is  by  no  means  disposed 
to  confound  so  many  different  interests  by  institutions 
which  It  considers  dangerous,  perhaps  incompatible  Mith 
the  actual  civilization  of  its  subjects.  It  advances  slowly 
on  the  beaten  path,  and  accommodates  itself  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  people.  Far  from  imitating  Joseph  the  Second  in  his 
projects  of  improvement,  it  is  rather  the  effect  of  its  policy 
to  keep  the  people  ignorant.  Having  granted  certain  pri- 
Tileges  to  the  Jesuits,  Gallicia  has  been  opened  to  them, 
they  may  ere  long  become  as  influential  throughout  the  em- 
pire as  in  the  time  of  their  splendour. 

The  house  of  Austria,  rich  in  its  soil,  its  mines  and  in 
the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  ruling  a  population  of 
thirty  two  millions,*  maintaining  an  army  of  two  hundred 
mnd  fifty  thousand  men,  and  carrying  on  a  trade  produc- 
ing L.d,500,000,  is  not  so  formidable  as  many  are  apt  to 
imagine.  Tfie  revenue  amounts  to  L.  16,035,000,  and  the 
public  debt  to  more  than  six  times  that  sum.  The  navy 
consists  only  of  seven  ships  of  the  line,  as  many  frigates, 

*  Aliihabetisch-topograpbifcbes  Poitroifo-Haodbucb,  by  Thtcleu,  1827. 
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and  ten  or  twelve  brigs  and  sloops.  It  was  determined  by 
the  last  treaties  that  tbe  course  of  tiie  Inn  should  farm  a 
western  boundary ;  tliia  ol«jtn't  i>f  Austrian  aniUilion  ha»  at 
Icngtii  been  attained ;  but  Austria  may  wlsli  to  be  in%'u1uora- 
ble  on  other  points  besides  thusc  towards  Bavaria.  AI* 
though  secure  from  the  rhanrcs  of  an  attack  in  that  quarter, 
although  now  too  powerful  to  tear  the  crescent  tliat  t\iicc 
threatened  to  destroy  it,  a  more  formidable  enemy  may  aii- 
vance  against  it  frnm  tlie  north; — Gallicia  has  been ^on* 
hidered  its  bulwark,  but  that  country,  from  its  nature  and 
position^  could  a(f<jrd  but  a  feeble  defence  in  the  event  of 
an  invasion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  these  general 
remarks,  or  to  enter  into  dt^tails ;  the  readers  who  may  be 
denirous  of  obtaining  fiirtlirr  information  concerning  the 
resources,  and  position  of  the  German  provinces  under  the 
Austrian  empire,  may  be  referred  to  the  tables  at  the  end 
of  the  cliaptcr. 

It  may  be  asked  what  are  the  conclusions  connected  with 
the  moi'al  and  political  state  of  Geroiany,  to  wliicfi  a  strang- 
er is  likely  to  arrive,  who  traverses  it  in  every  direction, 
and  who  judges  witli  impartiality.  Is  that  vast  federatif^ 
state  united  l>y  common  interests?  is  it  pt»wcrful  from  the 
resources  wliich  the  difTerent  states  that  compose  it,  aflford 
to  each  otfrer;  or  is  it  }iot  a  cfiuntry  wliose  inhabitants  are 
only  united  by  the  same  language?  The  light  of  know* 
ledge  has  loug  been  diffused  over  Germ  any,  have  the  in- 
stitutions thus  rendered  necessary,  tended  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people?  Such  are  the  questions  which  it 
is  proposed  to  examine. 

When  more  than  tiiree  hundred  states  represented  at  the 
Germanic  diet,  arknowledgrd  tlie  suprtinacy  of  nn  ejected 
chief  with  the  title  <»f  ero[»rror;  Germany  might  have  been 
*  considert'd  a  vast  country  diiitled  into  principalities  or  ra- 
ther into  governments.  More  detached  from  the  rest  <if 
Euro[je.  tlie  Germans  in  these  different  governments  might 
be  said  to  form  a  single  nation.  But  at  present  whilu  Ger- 
many ctmsisis  of  forty-two  independent  sovereignties,  some 
of  which  arc  sufficiently  important  to  depend  on  their  own 
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the  federative  bonds  have  been  destrojred  by     book 
conflicting  interests ;  nothing  of  former  Grermany  now  re«  oxxix* 
■ainsf  it  differs  wholly  from  what  it  was  during  the  six-  — — 
taenth  century.    At  one  time  the  clergy  and  nobles  pos- 
Mssed  a  decided  preponderance  and  many  privj|(*g<>s  bur- 
densome to  the  people.    But  the  reformation  first  weaken- 
ed and  at  last  destroyed  the  tem|>oral  power  of  the  clergy. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  has  in  later  times  made  now  conquests^ 
anddcreated  new  institutions. 

No  longer  compelled  to  labour  gratuitously  for  the 
noblesy  governed  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
princes,  the  Germans  have  undoubtedly  gained  by  the  re- 
cent changes.  The  taxes  have  been  distributed  with  greater 
fanpartiality,  numerous  roads  offer  more  easy  means  of  com- 
■lunication/  and  additional  wealth  has  been  diffused 
throughout  every  class  of  society.  Some  trifling  improve- 
ments have  even  originated  amidst  the  evils  of  war;  if 
the  houses,  says  a  Grerman  author,  are  now  numbered  in 
every  town,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing quarters  for  the  French  soldiers;  in  the  same  manner, 
the  custom  of  lighting  the  streets  was  not  introduced  before 
the  seven  years'  war.*  Other  Mrriters  have  observed  tliat  , 
•since  the  re4sidcnce  of  the  French  troops  amongst  them,  the 
bouses  are  better  built  and  better  decorated,  the  apartments 
more  commodious  and  the  furniture  more  substantial.  If 
the  wars  of  Napoleon  were  for  a  season  disastrous  to  Ger- 
many, that  celebrated  person  ought  perhaps  to  be  as  much 
respected  as  he  is  now  execrated  by  the  Germans,  for  while  * 
be  oppressed  the  country  with  the  weight  of  his  power,  the 
continental  system  tended  to  expand  those  germs  of  indus- 
try, of  which  the  people  are  beginning  to  reap  the  blessed 
fmits.  ii 

The  Thuringerwald  divides  Grermany  into  two  regions,  Kortbem 
the  northern  and  the  southern.    The   northern  Germans  1^0^^ 
living  on  bread,  potatoes,  milk  and  butter,  drinking  occa-  muqr* 
•ionally  beer  and  spirits,  are  stronger,  more  frugal  and 

*  Deutsland  oder  Briefe  eines  in  Peutsland  raiiendeD  DeuUchen. 
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more  enlightened;  proteBtaiitism  lias  made  most  (jroselj^tr^ 
amongst  theiii.  Delicate  in  tlieii*  manner  of  life,  accuKtomed 
to  wine,  saiuctlmes  adtlicted  to  drunkenness^  tlie  s<mtherti 
Germans  may  be  more  lively,  but  tf»ey  are  also  more  super- 
stitioLLs,  In  nartheru  Germany,  numerous  habitations^  vil- 
lages adorned  with  ronntains,  neat  and  clean  InmMcs,  excel- 
lent roads  lined  with  fruit  trees^  and  well  cultivated  fields 
jiroclaim  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants* 

Many  can  ties,  ihe  remains  (if  feudal  timesi  begin  to  ap^iear 
in  tlio  country  near  the  Black  Forest,  These  and  the  diffe- 
rent monuments  throughout  Germany  are  lie|tt  in  good  re« 
pair,  if  they  fall  to  ruin«  it  cannot  bo  imputed  to  negligence 
but  to  time»  which  is  often  more  ready  to  destroy  tlian  the 
hand  of  man  to  preserve. 

A  distinguished  writer  calls  Germany  Uit  omntry  of 
UwughL^  The  uiinuuibered  philosophical  and  metaphy- 
sical systems  from  tfic  time  of  the  prufooud  LuibuUa^  to 
the  days  of  the  unintelligible  Kant,  might  perliaps  entttl^_ 
It  to  such  a  designation.  But  it  has  been  said  correcllHp^^ 
that  the  count I'y  abonnds  with  learned  men  ;  lliey  are  not 
as  in  other  states  con  lined  to  the  capital,  they  may  be  mot 
with  in  the  smallest  towns*  As  to  the  physical  scieucett 
they  have  been  cultivated  with  as  much  success  as  in  other 
countries,  they  are  now  more  encouiaged  by  tlie  ditfereut 
governments  than  by  the  government  of  that  nation*  which 
iHiasts,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  of  having  been  pre* 
fBinent  in  Europe,  in  the  career  of  science*  However 
painful  it  may  bo  for  a  Frenchman  to  liumble  his  tiatlonal 
pride  befni-e  stningers  so  long  his  interiors,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted tltat  among  the  advanlnges  of  tlte  late  peace^  are 
tboae  which  have  enaldcil  different  states  in  Germany  to 
compete  with  France  in  the  most  attractive  and  most  use- 
ful di'partmriUs  of  knowlcelge*  It  may  be  sutUcient  to 
visit  the  collections  at  Munich,  Berlin  and  Frankfort,  and 
to  converse  with  the  distinguished  men  in  these  towns,  to 
be  convinced  that  tho  Germans  are  not  surpassed  by  their 
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nrt.    Equal  to  other  nations  im  diflfisrent  acienciji;    wmm, 
in  theology,  jarisprudenca  and  kistorj,  they  may  be  inferior  oxziz; 
is  -poKtical  knowledge,  bat  tlie  means  of  acquiring  it  are  ^"^"^ 
rm|riilly  increasing*  six  hundred  journals  are  now  publislied 
in  the  country. 

-  The  method  of  public  instruction  adopted  in  tbenniver-  Education. 
aMea  ia  superior  to  that  used  in  the  French  colleges.    It  • 
may  be  remarked,  although  the  youth  are  taught  to  read 
Ore^k  and  Latin  in  a  shorter  jieriod  than  eight  years,  that 
there  are  in  no  country  more  celebrated  classical  acbolara 
and  archaiologists. 

Gymnastics  form  a  part  of  the  education  in  different  Gymnu- 
atates ;  it  has  been  said  that  such  exercises,  besides  their  ^'^'' 
advantage  in  rendering  the  body  flexible  and  robust,  have 
a  salutary  influence  on  the  moral  character,  or  that  young 
men  fatigued  by  this  healthful  labour  are  more  apt  to  avoid 
dangers  which  are  too  often  the  consequences  of  effeminacy 
and  repose. 

As  society  has  few  charms  in  Germany,  the  enjoyments  Literature, 
of  reading  and  study  are  necessarily  better  appreciated  than  ^""<^ 
in  other  countries.  Music  appears  to  be  almost  ah  innate 
art  with  the  Germans.  Students  may  be  seen  walking  in 
procession,  and  singing  hymns  of  praise  to  the  divinity;  the 
peasant  during  intervals  of  labour  often  composes  an  air  on 
a  wretched  harpsichord,  and  the  shepherd  makes  the  woods 
re-echo  the  harmonious  notes  of  his  flute. 

The  population  of  Germany  amounts  to  thirty  millions  Popuia- 
five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  who  are  dispersed  over  a  ^^^'^ 
surface  of  twelve  thousand  German  or  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  English  square  miles,  so  that  the  average 
number  of  individuals  for  every  German  square  mile  is 
equal  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-two. 

According  to  statistical  accounts,  there  are  sixteen  roil-  improTe- 
llons  of  protestants,  twenty-five  thousand  Herreniiutians,  |I|*y*J^^JJ. 
two  thousand  five  hundred  Mennonites,  fourteen  thousand  pected. 
of  tbe  eastern  church  and  three  hundred  thousand  Jews.* 

*  Deutschland  oder  Briefe,  &c. 
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BOOK    The  revenue  exceeds  two  hundred  millions  of  florinSf  and 
czxiz*   the  military  force  three  hundred  thousand  men. 
"""~"~      Unprovided  with  harbours,  destitute  of  canals,  partica- 
mentt^that  laHy  in  tlie  southern  states,  the  debt  must  be  liquidated, 
"**ted*"'  ^^^  representative  system  better  understood,  a  navy  created* 
or  much  increased,  inland  commerce  less  shacliled  by  cus- 
tom-houses, the  coinage  as  well  as  the  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  rendered  uniform,  lastly,  the  people  must  be 
more  united,  before  it  can  be  flourishing  within,  and  respect* 
ed  without. 
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GERMAN  PROVINCES  UNDER  THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE. 


A.    KINGDOM  OF  BOHEMIA, 


DITIDKD    INTO   SIXTKKIT   CIRCLES. 


1  RakoDitz         ......  160;299 

3  Beraum          .           .                      .           .           .  163,389 

3  Haurzim          .           .           .           I           .           .  181,631 

4  Bunzlau 375,833 

6  Bidscbow       ......  337,738 

6  KcBDiggroBtz 909,103 

7  Cbrudin 385,096 

8  Czaslau 336^590 

9  Tabor 185,979 

10  Butweia         .           .                      .           .           .  194,503 

11  Pracbim 346,140 

13  Klattau 163,133 

13  Pilzeo                                    .           .           •           .  189,586 

14  Ellbogen 330,108 

15  Saatz 138,655 

16  Leitmeritz      .....;  335,113 
Town  of  Prague              .....  85,710 

Total  amount,  3,698,596* 

*  Tbe  numbers  in  the  above  table  are  taken  from  the  manual  of  M.  Thitltny 
pabfiabed  in  1827. 
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Horses 

Domestic  Animals  in  1822. 

•           •           •           •           • 

• 

137,000 

Oxen 

•           ■           ■           • 

a 

894,400 

Sheep 

•           •           •           •           • 

• 

/ 

1,091,700 

Pigs 

•           •           •           • 

• 

223,800 

Goats 

•           •           •           • 

. 

61,300 

Mules 

•           •           •           •           • 

• 

100 

Mimher  of  Religious  Societies  in  1825. 


Capuchins         .            .            .            , 

15 

Augustines       .           .            .            . 

7 

Minorites          •            .            .            . 

3 

Dominicans      .            .            .            . 

3 

Franciscans 

14 

Benedictines     . 

3 

Norbertines  or  Pretnonstrantes 

4 

Charity-Brothers 

3 

Knights  of  the  Cross 

1 

Piarites 

. 

14 

Urselines 

2 

Carmelites 

1 

Sisters  of  Saint  Elizabeth 

2 

Cisterliaus,  Serviles,  &c. 

4 

Places  of  Education  in  1822. 


University 

Lyceums        *  .            . 

Gymnasia         ...... 

1 

6 

26 

33 

Elementary  Catholic  Schools              .            . 

Elementary  Protestant  Schools 

Elementary  mixed  Schools 

Elementary  Jewish  Schools 

Musical  conservatory               .... 

.       2512 

48 

380 

21 

1 

Polytechnic  Institute                .... 

1 

2963 


Number  of  professors  and  teachers 
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Number  of  students  attending  the  University     • 
— — —  scholars  at  the  Lyceums 

— ^^^— at  the  Gymnasia 

at  the  Polytechnic  Institute 

' '  at  the  Musical  Conservatory 

I  at  the  Elementary  Schools  . 


Division  of  the  Land, 


Fields 

3,828,500  lochs  or  acres. 

Gardens  . 

86,000 

Vineyards 

4,400 

Meadows 

799,000 

Pasture  lands     . 

610,000 

Forests    .           4 

2,310,000 

Marshes  . 

132,700 

7,770,600 
Populai^n  according  to  the  origin  of  the  InhahiiatUs. 


M6 


2,055 

656 

6,497 

791 

75 

400,889 

410,963 
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Tcbekes 
Germans 
Jews 


2,365,000 

1,275,000 

58,000 


Poptdaiion  according  to  the  different  iDonhips, 


Catholics  • 
Calvinists 
Lutherans 
Jews 


3,587,000 

.    40,000 

13,000 

58,000 


B.    MORAVIA  AND  AUSTRIAN  SILESIA, 


DIVIDED  INTO  EIGHT  CIRCLES. 


1  Iglau      . 

170,037 

2  Znaym  . 

157,682 

3  BrOnn    . 

332,541 

4  Hradisch 

244,791 

5  OlmQtz 

401,043 

6  Frerau   . 

249,699 

7  Troppau 

219,110 

8  Ti99ehtn 

173,810 
1,968,71a 
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Horses 
Oxen 
Cows 
Sheep 


128,000 

56,500 

301,000 

403,000 


Placet  of  Education  in  1822. 


Lyceums 

Philosophical  institutions    '    • 

Permanent  academy 

Catholic  Gymnasia 

Lutheran  Gymnasium 

Norman  Schools 

Secondary  Schools 

Elementary  Schools,  . 

Public  boarding  schools  for  girls, 

Schools  of  industry 

Sunday  Schools 


Number  of  scholars 


153/)00 


1 

3 

1 

13 

1 

3 

30 

1,637 

13 

3 

1,548 

3,299 


Divinon  of  the  Land. 


Fields      . 

2,200,400  lochs  or  acres. 

Gardens 

58,000 

Vineyards 

51,000 

Meadows 

325,000 

Pasture  lands 

429,000 

Forests 

1,120,000 

Marshes 

41,800 

Waste  lands 

596,300 

4,821,500 


Population  according  to  the  Origin  of  the  Inhabitants  for  the  year  1825. 


Germans 

Slavonians 

Jews 

Ziguennes  or  Gypsies 


462,000 

1,473,000 

33,000 

1,000 
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Poptdation  according  to  the  different  religions. 


CatbolicB 
CaWiiiists 
Lutherans 
Jews 


a  ARCHDUTCHY  OP  AUSTRIA, 

DIYIDBD   INTO  NIZTX   CIHCLXS. 


Lower  Austria* 


«    C  Vienna 

C  Lower  Weiner-Wald 
8  Upper  Weiner-Wald 
8  Lower  Manhartsberg 
4  Upper  Manhartaberg 


Upper  Austria, 


5  Circle  of  the  Muhl 

6  "  the  Inn 

7  ■  the  Hausruck 

8 the  Traun    . 

9  — — —  Salzburg 


Domestic  Animals, 


Horaea 
Oxen 

Cows 
Bbeep 


Beligious  Societies, 
Convents  of  men  and  women    . 
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1,860,000 
16,000 
60,000 
32,000 


Popvlatioa. 
241,774 
239,797 
222,352 
262,311 
^36,361 


195,288 
137,489 
176,511 
175,982 
*  141,105 

2,008,970 


100,000 
120,000 
500,000 
700,000 


45 


Places  of  Education. 


University 
Philosopliical  Institution 
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Lyceums     «      .           .           .           . 

3 

Gymnasia          •            .            .            • 

11 

.  Academies        .... 

7 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Trade   . 

2 

Schools  of  Medicine    .            ... 

2 

Engineers 

1 

Oriental  Languages   . 

1 

Normal  Schools 

2 

Elementary  and  higher  SchoolB  for  Girls 

35 

Schools  of  Industry 

50 

Principal  German  Schools 

20 

Protestant  Seminary    . 

1 

Public  Schools  ,           .            .            • 

2000 

Sunday  Schools            .            .           . 

120 

Village  Schools 

4500 

Number  ofPupils  that  attend  the  Schools     . 

150,000 

Division  of  the  SoU.  ' 

Fields    .           .  /        . 

2,120,000  lochs  or  acres. 

Gardens            .... 

81,000 

Vineyards         .... 

79,000 

Meadows          .           .           . 

75.3,000 

Pasture  lands   .... 

1,004,000 

Forcsu             .... 

1,830,000 

Wastelands     .... 

863,500 

6,810,500 


Population  according  to  the  Origin  of  the  Inhabitants. 


Germans 

2,000,000 

Slavonians 

.      6,750 

Greeks 

AiO 

Armenians 

200 

Jews 

Different  Religions, 

.       1500 

Catholics 

1,975,000 

Lutherans 

-      .    ;W,rH)0 

Calvinists 

.     l,:i50 

Greeks 

350 

Jews 

1,500 
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D.  COUNTY  OF  TYROL, 


DIVIDED     INTO     lEVEir    CIRCLES. 


CXX1X. 


1  Lower  Inn 

2  Upper  Inn 

3  Pusterthal 

4  The  Adige  or  Botzen 

5  Trente 

6  Roveredo 

7  Vorarlberg 


IhmtsUc  Animala. 


Hones 

Mote 

Oxen 

Cows 

Sheep 


»%• 

Bdigiova  Societies, 
Comrants  for  men  and  women 


Fopulitioil. 

88,869 
123,722 

98,823 
104,101 
161,528 

98,156 

86,754 

762,053 


*,606 

1,100 

44,000 

131,000 

137,500 

63,000 

40,400 


Places  of  EdueaHon, 


Lyceums' 

Gymnasia  •  • 

Normal  Schools    ^ 

fieminaries  endowed  by  GoYcmment 

Elementary  Schools 

Schools  for  Girls 


2 

6 

2 

15 
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Divisioti  of  the  Land^  not  including  (he  Circle  of  Forarlbet^. 


Fields 
Vineyards 
Meadows 
Forests 
Wistd  lands 


152,000  lochs  or  acres. 
17,300 

392,600 
1,508,600 
2,906,700 


4,978;«K) 
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GXXIZ. 


Population  aeeording  to  the  origin  of  the  InkabHants. 


Germans    . 

Italians 

Jews 

»           •           •           •           • 
JE.  DUTCHY  OF  STYRIA, 

DIYIDKD   INTO  FIVS   CI&CLX8. 

598,500 

163,490 

80 

1  Cilly       . 

2  Marburg 

3  GrcBtz     . 

4  Bnick     . 
•     5  ludenburg 

Popnlitioa. 

181,529 

185,766 

306,321 

66,235 

89,880 

899,731 

Domestic  Animals. 

Horses 44,700 

Oxen •  89,400 

Cows         .           .                       .           .           .           .  906^300 

Sheep 190^)00 

Religious  Societies, 

Convents    .......  27 


Places  of  Education. 


Lyceum     . 

Philosophical  School 

Gymnasia 

Normal  School 

Principal  Schools 

Houses  of  Education  for  Girls 


1 

1 
5 
1 
7 
2 


Division  of  the  Land. 


Fields 

Gardens 

Vineyards 


610,400  lochs  or 

9,000 
51,800 
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691 


Meadows 

437,000 

Pasture  Lands 

644,400 

Forests 

1,507,200 

Marshes 

700 

l^aste  Lands     . 

552,300 

CXXIX. 


3,812,800 
Populatum  according  to  the  Origin  of  the  Inhabitants* 


Germans 

Wends 

Hungarians,  Italians,  French,  &c. 


478,500 

299,400 

51,800 


Different  Worships. 


Catholics 
Lutherans 


826,700 
3,000 


F.  KINGDOM  OF  ILLYRIA, 

DIVIDBD   I5T0  TWO   OOVERNMlNTS   AND   8EV£lf  CiaCLBS. 

Government  of  Leyhach. 


1  Villach 
3  Klagenfurt 

3  Laybach 

4  Neustadt 
.5  Adelsberg 


Government  of  Trieste. 


6  Goertz  or  Gorizia 

7  Istria 
Territory  of  Trieste 


Domestic  Animals^ 


Hones 

Oxen 

Cows 

Sheep 


Popnlstioiia 
122,795^ 
164,547 
157,100 
183,508 
86^436 


162,928^ 

192,564 

54,315 

1,124,193 


32,80a 

97,100 

167,300 

234,900 


&s» 


xuBonu 


CUJK. 


Religious  Societies. 


Convents 


18 


Places  of  EducaHon. 


Lyceums 

■» 

3 

Gymnasia 

6 

Normal  Sobools 

a 

Academies 

5 

Schools  for  girls 

Division  of  the  Land. 

3 

Fields 

728,200  lochfl 

Dr  acres* 

Gardens 

24,200 

Vineyards 

34,400 

• 

Meadows 

561,700 

Pasture  lands 

856,200 

Forests 

.       1,359,500 

Marshes 

48,500 

Waste  lands 

.       2,462,900 

6,075,600 


Population  according  to  the  origin  of  the  Inhabitants. 


Germans              .           .           ... 

220,000 

Wends,  Slavonians,  &c. 

850,000 

Serbes                   ..... 

1,000 

Italians                 ..... 

50,000 

Greeks                 ..... 

700 

Jews                    ..... 

2,500 

Different  Religions. 

Catholics               ..... 

1,110,000 

Greeks                  ..... 

700 

Lutherans             ..... 

10,800 

Calvinists              ..... 

200 

Jews                     ..... 

2,500 

oBsoBiFnoir  ot  gbxmaht. 


nsi 


JV)im6er  ofHorses^  Cattle^  ifc.  for  every  German  square  mUe  in  the 
year  1820. 


oxznu 


Kingdom  of  Bohemia 
Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia 

Afichdutcfay  of  Austria  \  yPP®""  ^"^*".* 
I  Lower  Austria 

County  of  Tyrol 

Dutcfay  of  Styria 

Kingdom  of  lilyria    . 


HoTMs.  Ox«n.  Cowi.  flheep. 

127  253  633  ^954 

333  103  347  733 

138  259  839  568 

158  348   .  547  969 

14  85  353  36^ 

113  306  516  316 

63  187  333  453 


hurtoH  of  the  PopulaHon  in  German  AuHria. 


Id  IS30.    I    lit  1823.    ,  Imi 


Bohcinm 

Moravia  and  Silesia 

Ausiria 

Tyrol     . 

eiyria     . 

Iftyfia*  > 


"Inlm" 


3,379,34 1  3,539,44 1 160,1 00  i3,6D9,590|  159, 155 


1 ,8tifi,ooo  ]  ,i.*iu,m)o!  5o,oooi  i ,mB,n^ 

1,897,417  l,95t>,334158,lH7'L*,tKM/J70 


737,5fl2    755,401 

777,926    805347 

1,089,175 


17,8:jif    7<>i,uri3 
37,9211   m%7m 
ll,l-24J93 


58,713 
52,646 

G,ai3 
mmsf 


Population  of  German  Austria  for  every  German  square  mile  in  1835. 


InhtUUott. 

Bohemia 

3,885 

Moraria  and  Silesia 

'   4,090 

Anatria.      .... 

2,837 

Tyrol         .... 

1.476 

Styria       .... 

8,079 

lUyria        .... 

3,166 

Proportion  between  the  nunibers  of  the  tiDO  Sexes. 


1818.  Bohemia      . 

Moravia  and  Silesia 


Bxcen  of  Women.  Ratio  between  the  sezee. 
333,998  as  1,153  to  ]»000 
135,948    as    1,154    to    1,000 


*  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Illyria  amounted  in  1820  to  1,141,960  indi- 
viduals, but  as  the  territory  of  Carlstadt,  and  part  of  Hungary  were  thin  in* 
diided  i«  Illyria,  the  populaiion  of  that  year  has  not  been  mentioned  ia  the 


t  M.  Kudier  sapposes  that  the  population  of  Bohemia  has  doubled  wilUn 
the  last  t90  years,  and  that  of  Moravia  and  Silesia  within  the  last  296  yaart. 
▲cesidiiig  to  tha  saoM  author,  the  other  piovincttpttitDt  ai  fUikiiis  vaxiatiooio 
YOX.  Til.  70 
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^^CTi^^^^^ 

EUROPE*                                                      1 

Au«ria5yPI'«^ 
I  Lower 

40,811    lu    1,094    ta    1,DOO 

65,3:^2    05     1,129    to    1,000 

Tyrol 

12,033     as     l.OJil)     to     1,000 

1820.  Stjria 

25,788    aa     1,0<j8     to     1,000 

""-•sisr  • 

07,081     as     1,088     lo     1,000 

1,600    OS    1,006     to    1,000 

S§nttncti  prononnced  hy  ike  Supreme  Criminal  Court  at  Vienna  frtnn 

1800/0  1800, — Gertnan  Provinces  and  GaUida, 


751 


Bncrilegth 

14 

Bigamy. 
78 


Cliilil  Murder, 
160 


ofCWltfrcii. 


BednrtioBtt 


274 


172 


DcraiQmtloQ. 

15G 


84 


Amount  of  the  Capiial  Crimes  committed  in  the  Auiirian  Empire* 


1823,      OBEMAK   FROVtNCfiS   AIID   OALtACIA. 


13 


AbtUM  of  Power. 
11 


Tlicft  KoA  Forfcry, 
15 


Mtmier  of  Trials, 


(S 

1    ' 

1 

Si 

4 

1 

II 

1 

111 

1824. 

Bohemia 

54 

1106 

4 

76 

4 

57 

45 

0 

MoaAViA  AWD  Silesia 

38 

482 

1 

57 

6 

19 

le 

a 

AusratA          •        .        . 

38 

1130     3 

141 

10 

J3 

23 

0 

Sttria  a»p  Cobiittbia 

34, 

302,     5 

42 

0 

3d 

8 

0 

Gallkia 

87 

8071  12 

112 

60    139 

60 

2 

Mijn^r  o/*  ChUdrtn  tiehft  frequent  the  Scho<>U.* 


Lower  Austria 

Upper  Auscnti 

Moravia  aod  Silesia 

Bohemia 

Id,       . 

8tyria  and  Carintbla 


1  out  of  every  10  id  1811 

1  out  of  every  13 

I  oiil  of  every  11 

1  out  of  every  IS  ijq  1780 

1  out  of  every    9  iu  1832 

!  out  of  every  10 


*  S«fl  ihc  work  satiUed— The  World  ccmparttti  wjih  tlie  Briijiih  Empirti  hj 
M.  AcUian  Balbi. 
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Mtmber  ofJaumdU  and  N<tvD9paptrs  puhlithed  in  €krmany  in  1826. 


tSTLtSm 


rman  Austria          •           .           •           .           • 

35 

Prussia           •            .           ^            . 

.         S88 

Wirtemberg  .... 

29 

Bavaria 

48 

*     Saxony 

54  ■ 

Hanover 

19 

Great  Dutchy  of  Baden 

as 

Hesse  d'Armstadt     . 

18 

Electoral  Hesse 

• 

13 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

9 

Saze-Weimar 

17 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

7      • 

Saxe-Meiningen 

3 

Hamburg 

28 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine 

18 

Other  Petty  States    . 

,  • 

81 

Total 
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SwiTZBKi*AND  is  cansidcred  in  point  of  romantic  and 
picturesque  scenery,  the  finest  country  in  Europe,  To  give  ■ 
an  account  of  such  a  country,  to  mark  the  contrasts  betweea 
verdure  and  eternal  snow,  silent  forests  and  roaring  cata- 
racts, fruitrul  valleys  and  sterile  mountains,  together  wttb  ■ 
all  the  varied  pictures  of  gigantic  nature,  farm  a  task  as 
difficult  perhaps  for  the  writer  as  the  painter.  Sv\itzerlanil  _ 
besides  is  so  well  known,  it  is  so  often  the  subject  of  convcr- 
eatioUf  that  even  those  wlio  have  never  seen  it,  are  enabled 
to  judge  of  it  with  sufficient  accuracy.  To  dcscribo  the 
most  important  features  of  the  country,  and  whatever  it  con* 
tains  most  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  object  of  the  present 
chapter;  itineraries  are  not  wanting  to  guide  the  travellers 
who  wish  to  examine  it  minutely* 

Switzerland  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  France,  on  ti 
north  by  the  great  dutch y  of  Baden  and  the  kingdom  of 
Wirtcmberg,  on  the  east  by  tlie  Austrian  province  of  Ty-      M 
rol,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Sardinian  and  the  Lombard 
Venetian  states.     Its  extent  from  west  to  cast  is  equal  to 
nearly  two  hundred  English  miles,  and  from  north  to  south      M 
to   a  hundred   and   fifty.     The    superficial  extent  of  the      " 
country  does  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  English  square 
miles. 


Two  distinct  ranges  of  moiititains  trayerse  Switzerland. 
Tlie  Jura  cliain  stretches  from  south-west  to  iiorth*east; 
the  other  or  the  Alpine,  which  is  much  tnore  extensive^  may 
be  nearly  parallel  to  the  former,  but  numerous  and  important 
branches  extend  from  it  in  every  direction.  The  length  of 
the  fit^st  may  be  about  two  hundred  and  forty  or  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles^  while  its  breadth  varies  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty.  Precipitous  and  abrupt  toward?*  tlie  Alps,  it 
becomes  gradually  lower  on  the  side  of  France, 

It  is  principally  formed  by  calcareous  rocks  of  a  grayish 
ash  or  bluish  colour ^  and  in  some  places  mixed  with  marble* 
Organic  remains  arc  by  no  means  uncommon ;  such  are  the 
biira!vu1ar  shells  which  geologists  have  termed  gryphites^ 
the  spiral  and  contorted  shells  which,  from  their  configur- 
ation have  been  called  ammonites  or  horns  of  Ammon,  and 
these  singular  conical  remains  that  have  received  the  name 
of  belemniUs  or  thunderbolts.  The  calcareous  strata,  alter- 
nate with  layers  of  fine  sant],  which  reaches  in  some  places 
to  the  height  of  eighteen  hundred,  or  two  thousand  feet* 
But  tliey  are  occasionally  separated  from  each  other  by 
beds  of  pebbles  or  small  angular  and  rounded  stones,  that 
could  only  have  been  united  in  the  depths  of  tlie  ancient 
ocean,  by  the  calcareous  cement  that  envelopes  tliem*  The 
small  stones  are  fragments  of  the  different  granite  rocks 
that  form  tlie  nucleus  of  these  mountains,  and  the  summits 
of  ll»e  Alps,  TI»e  geologist  cannot  observe  without  interest, 
the  granite  blocks  at  the  height  of  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  lake  of  Geneva ;  they  have  apparently  fallen  ^om  the 
highest  summits  to  tlie  declivities  of  Jura  on  the  side  of 
Switzerland* 

The  Alps  afford  the  materials  of  continual  study  and  re- 
flection to  the  geologist  who  examines  tliem.  Among  the 
phenomena  tlms  presented  to  his  notice,  some  have  not  been 
sulBctently  ohservrd,  stltliough  all  have  been  often  explained 
by  the  aid  of  liypothescs  and  diflerent  theories. 

The  immense  masses  that  constitute  the  Alps,  exhibit  at 
first  sight  the  appearance  of  confusion  and  tlisorder;  they 
seem  the  venerable  witnesses  of  the  natural  convulsions  whicli 
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took  place  vvlien  tlie  earth  as5iiimL»d  the  form  assigned  It  bj 
its  creator.  Inaccessible  peaks  covered  with  snoWj  stinimit 
from  their  perpendicular  sides,  not  unlike  gigantic  obelisksii'' 
rocks  almost  destroyed  by  time  and  ready  to  full  from  old 
age,  are  the  phenomena  which  the  Alpine  chains  present. 
But  if  the  observer  who  surveys  them  be  familiar  with  the 
study  of  nature,  he  may  sec  its  slow  and  grudua!  course 
marked  by  the  traces  of  destruction  and  decay.  M,  Ebel 
has  shown  that  the  most  ancient  deposites  In  these  mountains 
are  arranged  in  strata  having  a  direction  from  west- south- 
west to  east-north-east, 

Granite  rocks  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  formation  of 
organic  beings,  make  up  the  chain  connected  with  Mount 
Blanc,  tlie  highest  mountain  in  Europe.  Different  calca- 
reous ramifications  of  the  same  chain  extend  a  long  way 
northwards,  and  rise  to  a  great  height,  while  the  granite 
rocks  on  the  south  become  gradually  lower  until  they  reach 
the  confines  of  Italy,  Notliing  can  bo  more  imposing  than 
tho  appearance  of  Mount  BliinCt  it  lowers  hig^i  above  all 
the  mountain^;  other  summits  which  encompass  and  incline 
towards  it,  have  been  cotnparcd  by  a  geologist  to  humble 
subjects,  anxious  to  contemplate  and  pay  homage  to  their 
sovereign.  The  Cervin  appears  like  a  triangular  pyramid, 
atid  its  serpentine  summit  rises  to  the  clouds.  But  the  cir- 
cular figures  wliich  they  assume,  may  be  considered  the 
must  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  arrangement  of  these 
heights*  Mount  Uose^  for  example,  is  formed  by  an  unin* 
Iternipted  series  of  gigantic  peaks  that  enclose  an  immense 
circle,  nearly  six  tliousand  yards  in  diameter.  Gcologiirts 
have  looked  in  vain  for  ancient  volcanoes  in  the  Afpine 
chains,  the  ocean  only  has  left  traces  of  its  former  exist- 
ence. 

The  sun  melts  superficially  the  masses  of  snow^  that  CO 
ver  the  highest  regions,  and  the  snow  thus  melted,  is  after 
wards  converted  into  ice.  These  plains  of  ice,  or  glacicf 
are  often  inclined,  and  always  divided  by  large  and  dec 

*  Geological  ukstitiJtioni  by  Bmisacb^  lome  ij«  page  96. 
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issures,  hence  their  forms  are  generally  very  varied  and     book 
fantastic    According  to  their  greater  oi^  less  inclination,    cxxx. 

the  glaciers  descend  a  short  distance  at  the  approach  of 

spring,  their  course  however  is  soon  interrupted ;  still  the 
motion  acquired,  determines  the  direction  of  the  fissures 
vhich  are  accompanied  with  loud  and  tremendous  noises^ 
re-echoed  from  mountain  to  mountain. 

These  effects  are  the  causes  of  others  not  less  remarka*  Avaianch- 
bfe,  the  violent  shocte  given  to  the  air  is  communicated  to  *^ 
the  snow,  it  too  is  shaken,  some  portions  are  detached, 
which  rolling  downwards  increase  in  bulk,  and  occasionally 
overwhelm  habitations,  villages  and  forests. 

M.  Ebel  concludes  from  a  series  of  observations,  that  the 
ice  which  descends  annually  into  the  ducts  of  the  glaciers^ 
varies  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  feet ;  it  may  be  assumed 
that  it  amounts  to  eighteen  feet  in  one  year,  or  to.  three 
miles  in  nine  hundred  years,  and  if  it  bo  considered  that 
portions  of  rocks  have  been  gradually  dragged  by  the  ice 
in  some  glaciers  over  inclined  plains  more  than  twenty,  nay 
than  thirty  miles  in  length,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of 
the  immense  period  necessary  for  their  formation. 

These  great  natural  movements  have  been  described  by 
an  eye  witness, — the  clergyman  of  Grindelwald,  who  set 
out  with  some  of  his  friends  to  visit  the  famous  glacier 
in  the  neighbourhoed  of  that  village.  *<  My  friends  and  I 
had  sat  down  to  rest  ourselves,"  says  the  clergyman,  **  when 
we  witnessed  that  singular  phenomenon,  the  growth  or 
npdling  of  the  glacier.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  tre- 
mendous noise«  every  object  around  us  seemed  to  move  of 
its  own 'accord ;  guns,  sticks  and  game-bags,  all  were  over- 
turned; rocks  apparently  fixed  in  the  ice  were  detached 
and  dashed  against  each  other ;  crevices  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  were  opened,  others  closed  as  suddenly,  and  the 
water  contained  in  them  was  thrown  to  a  grejit  height. 
The  whole  glacier,  thus  agitated  with  so  much  violence, 
had  advanced  a  few  paces,  but  ere  long  tranquillity  was 
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restored,  and  the  usual  stillness  was  only  interrupted  bjr 
the  screams  of  the  wild  FowKand  the  cries  of  the  marmot-"* 

The  Rhine  whicli  pursues  its  sinuous  course  from  Saint 
Gothard  to  the  lake  of  Constance,  the  Inn  that  descends 
from  n:|ount  Benrina^  the  Adda  that  rises  from  the  base  of 
mount  Gallo,  and  throws  itself  into  the  lake  of  Como^  the 
Tesino  which  issues  from  mount  Grles,  and  traverses  tho 
lake  Maggiure  in  Italy,  the  Rhone  that  is  formed  by  diJ 
fercnt  streams  from  mounts  Grumsel  andFurca,  and  carri 
Its  waters  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  tlic  Adar  which  flo 
through  the  lakes  of  Drientz  and  Thun,  and  forms  lofty 
cataracts    before  its  junction  with  tiie    Rhine,  lastly,  the 

immat  that  descends  from  tlie  Limmercn-Alp,  crosses  the 
lake  of  Zurich,  and  unites  with  the  Adar/ water  the  finest 
aiitl  largest  valleys  in  Switzerland. 

Besides  the  dilferent  lakes  which  have  been  enumcratcdy 
two  important  ones  may  be  added,  those  of  Lugano  and 
Lucerne,  and  two  others  less  extensive,  those  of  Morat  and 
Bienne.     The  lake  of  Neuchatel  has  already  been  described 

the  account  of  the  principality,  and  the  t(»wn  from  whicb 
\tB  name  has  beiMi  derived.  All  these  lakes  form  a  supcrA- 
cial  extent  of  fifty-two  square  leagues,  or  three  hundred  and 
'Vourteen  sfjuare  miles.  The  fisli  that  they  contain, are pike^ 
trout,  salmon,  lota  and  umber,  a  very  delicate  fish  occasion* 
Ily  exported  to  Paris,  and  sometimes  sold  for  so  high  a 
price  as  LA2. 

The  mountains  in  Switzerland  abound  in  useful  substan* 
ces,  such  as  porjdiyry,  marble  and  alabaster.  Iron,  leftdg 
zinc,  cobalt,  bismuth,  arsenic  and  antimony  are  found  in 
veins  and  in  masses ;  rock  crystals  are  very  common,  sul* 
phur  is  collected  in  many  places,  and  souie  rivers,  as  the 
Rfiine,  the  Aar,  the  Adda  and  the  Reuss  carry  down  gold. 
Strata  of  lignites  or  bituminous  wood  are  worked  in  several 
valleys,  and  the  inhabitants  use  it  for  fuel. 

*  The  nc«ount  gireii  by  Uiu  clcr^miin  of  GrMvdelwtild  wm  pubtitlied  bj 
Prort^ssor  Wic6  't  it  is  quoted  in  ibc  first  volume  of  M*  Siioond^t  Itrnvclj  in 
SwiUerUod* 
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More  mineral  springs  are  situated  in  Switzerland  than     book 
in  other  European  countries.    The  acidulated  springs  of   cxxx. 
Saint-Maurice  in  the  canton  of  the  Grisonsy  the    baths  — """^ 
of  Gnrnigel  in  Berne,  and  others  of  Baden  are  well  known;  ^^\^^ 
bnt  the  most  frequented  of  any  are  those  at  Pfeffers  and 
Lculc    The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained  in.  their  wa- 
ters  render  them  salutary  in  diseases  of  the  skin.    The  - 
goitres  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  subject  in  some  can- 
tons, particularly  in  Berne,  Lucerne,  Friburg  and  Valais, 
nay  probably  be  attributed  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  held 
in  solution  in  different  springs. 

M.  Ebel  and  other  botanists  divide  the  Alps  into  seven  Vegeu- 
regions ;  the  lowest,  or  that  of  the  vine,  commences  in  the  ^'°°* 
valleys  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  or  lakes,  and  terminates 
at  the  height  of  seventeen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  the  next,  or  the  region  of  oaks,  rises  to  the  height 
of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  feet;  the  beech  succeeds 
it,  and  flourishes  at  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  oak ;  the  firs  are  seldom  found  higher  than  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  from  tiie  level  of  the  sea ;  at  that 
height  the  lower  Alpine  region  commences,  the  trees  give 
place  to  fruitful  pastures,  which  rise  a  thousand  feet  above 
them.  The  higher  Alpine  region  commences  at  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  and  terminates  at  eight  thousand 
feet;  in  places  sheltered  from  the  sun,  the  snow  re- 
mains throughout  the  year;  the  region  of  glaciers  and  eter- 
nal snow  rises  above  them.  The  two  last  regions  are  not 
wholly  destitute  of  vegetation,  saxifrage,  gentians  and 
other  hyperborean  plants  flourish. 

The  weasel,  the  pole-cat,  the  ferret,  the  badger  and  the  Wild  ani- 
squirrel  are  found  in  Switzerland.  Different  kinds  of"^*'* 
game  are  not  uncommon,  among  others  the  white  hare,  the 
same  sort  as  that  in  Siberia,  the  chamois  and  the  marmot, 
which  is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  The  other  animals 
are  the  hamster,  a  species  of  rat  prized  for  its  skin,  differ- 
ent kinds  of  martens,  th6  wild  boar  and  the  bear;  but  the 
last  are  at  present  much  more  rare  than  formerly ;  they 
seem  to  be  almost  confined  to  the  mountains  of  Valais. 
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The  antipathy  that  suhsists  between  the  bear  and  the 
bull  is  not  less  certain  than  remarkable.  A  well  inrorroed 
travcllep  states  that  as  soon  as  these  animals  perceive  each 
4)ther»  the  bull  becomes  unmanageable^  they  fight  fu* 
riously,  anil  seldom  separate  before  both  are  exhausted; 
but  what  ts  most  strange,  they  generally  meeti  as  if  by  ap- 
pointment, on  tiie  same  place  the  next  day,  and  continue 
tlie  combat  until  one  of  tliem  fill  Is.  <^ 

The  chamois  are  also  rapidly  decreasing;  man  is  not 
perhaps  their  greatest  foe,  they  have  to  escape  from  the 
eagle  of  the  Alps*  The  king  of  birds  discovers  the  swift 
quadruped,  and  forces  it  by  feigned  attacks  to  fly  to  the 
highest  summits.  The  timid  chamois  too  often  make^  for 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  its  place  of  shelter  fi-om  the 
hunter.  But  such  a  position  is  most  favourable  for  its  ad* 
versary,  the  one  attacks,  the  other  is  compelled  to  resist^ 
the  eagle  strikes  it  with  its  wings,  and  tlirows  it  headlong 
from  the  precipice  into  the  valley^  where  it  feeds  on  its 
carcass. 

But  according  to  Mr.  Coxe»  the  eagle  has  to  contend 
against  the  numerous  crows  in  the  Alps.  The  battlea 
In  which  they  engage,  are  interesting  from  the  aerial 
evolutions  made  on  both  sides.  Tlte  crows  formed  into 
straight  lines,  and  divided  into  several  battalions,  at- 
tack  tho  eagle  on  every  aide,  and  are  often  replaced  bj 
troops  of  reserve;  indeed  it  happens  most  frequently  that 
the  eagle  ts  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  Alpine 
eaglo  measures  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  between  the  tipa 
of  tlte  wings;  it  carries  off  sheep,  goats  and  dogs;  man 
never  spares  it,  but  it  is  seldom  that  it  comes  within  hta 
reach.  M.  Ebel  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  following 
anecdote,  which  evinces  certainly  no  ordinary  coolness  and 
address.  A  young  hunter  having  discovered  an  eagle'i 
nest,  killed  the  male,  and  was  descending  the  rocks  to  de- 
stroy the  nest,  at  the  moment  he  was  putting  hts  hand  into 
tlie  crevice  to  take  it  away,  the  mother  pounced  upon  him, 
fixed  her  talons  on  his  arm,  and  her  beak  in  his  side*    The 
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jonng  bonier  had  presence  of  mind  to  stand  still,  bad .  he    book 
BioTedy  he  must  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  a  precipice,   oxxx. 

holding  bis  gun  witli  one  band,  and  supporting  it^  against 

the  rock,  be  took  his  aim,  pulled  the  trigger  with  bis  foot, 
and  shot  the  eagle.  M.  Ebel  a^ds,  that  be  was  forced 
to  remain  in  bed  for  six  weeics  from  tbe  wounds  he  bad 
received. 

Tbe  Swiss  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Helvetii,  and  Ancient  in- 
flrom  the  people  that  inhabited  their  country  at  a  later  pe-  ^^^'^^"^* 
riod.  History  makes  no  mention  of  them,  until  about  a 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Although  it  may 
be  difficult  to  trace  their  origin,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  are  sprung  from  a  very  ancient  branch  of  the  Celtic 
race.  The  lofty  ridges  of  tbe  Alps  that  rose  from  tbe 
depths  of  the  ocean,  may  also  have  been  inhabited  before 
any  other  country  in  Europe. 

An  author  whose  erudition  cannot  be  too  highly  com-  GrMkcolo- 
fliended,*  has  brought  together  several  important  facts  to  °^'* 
prove  that  Greek  colonists  settled  in  the  country  long  be- 
fore it  was  known  to  the  Romans.  Five  centuries  after-, 
wards,  when  Jul|us  C»sar  undertook  the  conquest  of  tbe 
Gaols,  and  defeated  tbe  Helve^i  then  marching  to  invade 
Gaul,  a  register  of  their  army  written  in  Greek  characters, 
was  found  in  the  baggage.  Allies  of  tbe  Cimbri  -and  dif- 
ferent German  nations,  they  had  invaded  Marseilles  fifty 
years  before  that  period,  and  defeated  the  consul  Silanus. 
Cassius  being  sent  to  give  them  battle,  crossed  tbe  Alps,  but  « 
the  Helvetii  returned  home,  and  destroyed  his  legions  not  far 
from  the  place  where  tbe  Rhone  throws  itself  into  the  lake 
of  Geneva.t  If  Divico,  their  chief,  bad  known  how  to  im- 
prove his  Tictpry,  he  might  have  made  himself  master  of 
Rome,  at  all  events  the  Romans  were  then  trembling  for 
their  safety,  and  deploring  tbe  defeat  of  their  generaL  Bat 
the  Helvetii  divided  their  forces,  and  Marias  conquered  them 
in  two  hattles,  first  at  Aix  in  Provence,  and  afterwards  on 
th6  banks  of  the  Adige  in  Italy. 

*  MuUer*!  history  of  SwitMrland.  f  Casar— Book  I. 
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These  victories,  however,  are  jtisignificanti  when  con 
pared  with  the  one  which  Csesar  gained  over  thcra,    IV o 
hundred  and  sixty-tttree  tliousatK]   HelvetU  and  a  hundred 
thousand  allies  fiom  Jura,  the  lake  of  Constance,  Tyrol  and 
the  GHs*n>s,  began  their  march,  after  having  burnt  twehc 
towns  and  four  hundred  villages  in  thtirown  country, — de- 
termined never  to  return  home.     Men,   \^omcn,  children, 
ichariois  and  cattle  were  accompanied  by  nitiety-two  thou- 
^isand   combatants,   commanded    by   t!ie    same  Divico.    A 
^hundred  thousand  Helvetii  were  aU  that  escaped  the  arms 
'of  Ifie   Romans^    Csesar  permitted  them  to  rebuihl   ihcir 
lliabitations*     The  people   were  included    afler    this  defeat 
'aniong  the    allies  of  tl»e    repwhlic,    but    their    independ* 
^€nce  did  not  continue  longer  than  six  years.    They  were 
afterwards  ranked  among  the  people  subject  to  Rome,  and 
made  liable  to  all  the  hardships  which  the  Romans  impos- 
ed on  conquered  nations* 

The  fnst  foreign  invasions  into  Switzerland,  happened 
about  a  hundt^ed  years  after  the  Christian  era*  Not  more 
{ban  two  centuries  afterwards,  the  seeds  of  Cliristianity  were 
sown  in  the  country;  it  had  been  always  subject  to  the^ 
emperors,  hut  in  the  fourth  century  its  masters  wcrechang'l 
ed«  A  population  consisting  of  A  tenia  ni,  Longtibardiy' 
Vandati,^  Burgnndtones  and  other  nations  that  appear* 
ed  for  the  first  time  in  history,  subdued  the  greater  part  of 
the  country-  The  conf|uerors  mixed  with  the  conquered, 
and  formed  a  new  nation,  when  Uelvelia  was  again  desolat- 
ed by  the  hords  of  Attila.  But  the  Burgundiau  race  con- 
tinued in  the  land,  tiiey  had  their  kings,  and  Geneva  be- 
came the  place  of  their  residence.  The  Uclvetians  were 
less  oppressed  by  the  barbarians,  than  they  had  been  by  tiie 
Romans* 

The  druidical  worship  of  the  ancient  Uclvetii  was  ama 
gamaled  with  that  of  their  com|uerors*  Hesus  and  Tcu 
tuteSf  BelenuSf  the  god  of  light,  TaraniSf  armed  wit 
thunder,  Siwa^  the  divinity  of  the  Grisons,  PcnninuMf  the 
god  of  the  people  in  Valuis,  shared  the  homage  of  the  in- 
habitants*     A   few    Ciirii^tians    inhabited,    however^   some 
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▼aUeys  in  Jora  at  the  commenceiMDt  pf  the  third  cen-    book 
tary ;  four  hundred  years  afterwards  some  Scottish  monks    czzx. 

came  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathens  in  Helvetia, 

and  GalU  one  of  them,  acquired  so  great  a  reputation 
for  sanctity,  tliat  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Saint  Gall  was 
erected  a^  a  tribute  to  his  memory  about  fifty  years  after 
his  death.  Can  the  resistance  which  the  Helvetians  op- 
posed  to  new  invaders,  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  a 
religion  that  then  began  to  enlighten  a  degraded  people  i 

The  Huns  invaded  Switzerland  in  the  eighth  century,  other  inva- 
but  their  army  was  wholly  defeated ;  two  hundred  years  '^°"'* 
afterwards,  hordes  made  up  of  Hungarians,  Moors,  and 
Saracens,  appeared  twice  on  the  Alps ;  they  burned  the 
villages,  plundered  the  country  during  fifty  years,  and  were 
at  last  destroyed  by  the  brave  mountaineers.  The  names 
oi  some  places,, such  as  Maur-MonU  Mauro-Fonte,  and 
the  WaU  of  the  Saracens  near  AvencUe,  serve  still  to  attest 
their  residence.* 

iSelvetia  was  under  the  protection  of  the.  German  em-  under  the 
pins ;  Rodolphus  of  Habsburg  in  the  height  of  his  power,  protection 
formed  the  project  of  uniting  the  difierent  parts  of  Swit-  pire. 
Borland  into  a  single  sovereignty.  Albert,  his  son,  fol- 
lowed the  same  policy,  but  the  inhabitants  were  much  op- 
pressed by  his  officers.  Gesler,  in  particular,  rendered 
their  yoke  very  burdensome,  and  William  Tell,  by  put- 
ting that  tyrant  to  death,  paved  the  way  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  countrymen.  Three  heroes,  whose  names  are 
revered  throughout  the  republic, — Werner  from  the  canton 
of  Schwitz,  Walter  Hurst  from  Uri,  and  Arnold  from 
Underwald,  resolved  in  1S08  to  take  possession  of  the 
strong-holds  occupied  by  the  Austrian  governors.  The 
secret  of  their  conspiracy  was  so  well  kept,  the  measures 
concerted  with  so  much  wisdom,  and  executed  with  so  much 
courage  and  intrepidity,  that  the  result  was^  the  independ- 
ence of  their  country.  But  the  Waldstetiem  or  the  three 
well  wooded  cantons  of  Schwita,  Underwald,  and  Uri, 

^  M.  Simond't  Traveli  in  Switzerland.    Volume  Second.  ' 
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iXfLich  have  been  alreadj  inentioned,  formed  at  tliat  tim^ 
the  whole  of  free  Helvetia.     They  made  up  the  confederal 
tion  of  Schwitz  in   1315,  at  a  later  period  the  other  can 
tons  Mvere  successively   included,  and   in  1513    Appenzeli 
made  up  that  federative  republic,  of  wiiich  the  independ- 
ence was  conErmed   and  secured  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia. 

In  1798,  Switzerland,  like  inmiy  other  countries,  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  laws  which  victorious  France  die* 
tatcd,  part  of  its  territory  w  as  taken  away,  and  the  govern* 
^^ent  was  changed.  Geneva  which  had  been  ceded  to 
France,  was  restored  in  1815,  and  the  country  was  at  the 
same  time  divided  into  twenty-two  cantons. 

The  ancient  gods  of  Helvetia  were  not  worshipped  affei 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  but  other  beings  of  thi 
imagination  occupied  their  place.  The  forests  and  moun< 
tains  were  peopled  with  spirits,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
causeway  of  Feter  Pertuis,  as  well  as  the  natural  bridge 
which  rises  above  it,  were  constructed  by  the  devil ;  the 
bridge  may  be  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and 
forms  an  arch  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  in  height  at 
the  centre.  The  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
not  embraced  by  alt  the  inhabitants*  The  cantons  of  Bale, 
Berne,  Yaud,  Schaffhausent  Zuiich,  Geneva,  and  Neu<> 
chatel  are  separated  from  Kome.  Soleure,  Friburg,  Lu- 
cerne, Zug,  Schwartz,  Underwald,  Uri,  Tesino  and  Valai 
liave  continued  catholic.  The  cantons  of  Argau,  Glarii 
Th organ,  Saint  Gall,  Appenzell,  and  the  Grisons  are  pa; 
ly  peopled  by  catholics  and  protestants. 

Several  languages  are  used  in  diCfVrent  parts  of  tbeconi 
try,  but  the  German,  more  generally  than  any  other;  thi 
people  in  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland  speak  it;  it  h 
been  called  the  harsliest  and  most  guttural  German.    The  in 
habitants  of  Vaud,  Neuchatel,  Geneva,  and  several  in  Berne, 
Solenre,  Friburg  and  Valais^  speak  French ;  but  the  lower 
orders  in  the  same  cantons  make  use  of  another  language, 
which  IS  divided  into  several  dialects,  and  apparently  formed 
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by  Celtic,  Greek  and   Latin  words,  it  has  been   considered 
the  most  ancient  in  the  country* 

The  honesty,  simplicity  and  moral  purity  of  the  Swiss,  ~ 
have  been  greatly  overrated-  The  wealthy  who  travel  of  the 
througli  Switzerland,  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  impres-  ^^**'' 
sions  prmluced  by  many  romantic  sites,  so  different  from 
others  in  the  rest  of  Europe;  it  is  the  only  country  inba- 
bited  by  sliepherds  and  huBbandmen  living  under  a  popu- 
lar g<ivernment»  The  peaceful  life  of  the  mountaineers 
makes  the  citizen  envy  their  destiny,  he  believes  them 
happy,  being  rendered  so  himself  by  the  new  sensations 
which  a  variety  of  objects  create;  he  forms  a  high  idea  of 
their  virtue,  because  removed  from  the  sphere  of  ambition 
and  intrigue,  he  supposes  them  to  be  without  ambition,  care^ 
or  vice«  Thus,  the  inhabitants  of  towns  are  apt  to  sup-* 
pose  that  happiness  can  only  be  found  in  the  country;  it  is 
however  but  too  well  known  that  examplts  of  virtue  and 
good  morals  are  not  always  to  be  met  with  in  villages*  In  - 
Switzerland,  as  in  every  other  country,  ignorance  and  po* 
verty  are  rarely  united  with  moral  qualities^  in  the  can- 
tons where  education  is  diffused,  where  industry  and  com- 
merce are  sources  of  wealth,  the  people  are  contented  and 
happy.  Religion  exerts  a  benelicial  influence,  and  the 
spirit  of  union  and  toleratice,  wliich  pervades  every  class 
of  the  community,  may  in  part,  at  least,  be  attributed  to 
protestantism. 

If  the  Swiss  have  little  taste  for  the  charms  of  society^ 
they  are  perhaps  on  that  account  more  susceptible  of  other 
enjoyments ;  dcnnestic  happiness,  conjugal  and  parental  af- 
fections, as  well  as  tlic  other  virtues  of  private  life,  are 
more  common  in  Switzerland  than  in  countries  where  so- 
cial pleasures  are  better  understood,  where  the  feelings  arc 
Jess  concentrated.  Tlie  men  meet,  but  it  is  to  converse, 
to  smoke  and  walk  about  a  chamber,  where  three  chairs 
arc  sufficient  for  twelve  persons.  It  is  not  dilRcuU  to 
discover  the  character  of  an  individual  almost  at  the 
first  interview,  so  great  is  the  simplicity  of  manners,  so  little 
effect  baa  been  produced  by  the  usages  of  society.    Thus, 
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says  a  Swiss  autbar^"*^  **  at  the  concert  or  the  church,  at 
every  place  where  a  number  of  persons  are  asscmhied, 
but  most  of  all  at  a  i»1ay,  which  being  seldom  per- 
mittctl,  is  on  that  account  more  frcquenteil,  it  is  impo#- 
Bitile  not  to  observe  the  prodigious  diversity  of  physiog- 
nomies in  people  of  every  age,  but  particularly  in  the  young* 
tli^  extreme  mobility  of  their  features,  the  ingenuousness  and 
Tivacity  of  their  expressions/' 

Bravery,  the  love  of  labour,  attachment  to  their  country, 
respect  for  ancient  customs  and  institutions,  form  the  prin* 
tipal  features  in  the  national  cliaracter.  The  mass  of  the 
people  are  more  enlightened  than  in  other  countries;  in 
some  cantons,  not  only  the  wealthy  but  the  peasantry  cul- 
tivate literature  and  the  arts.  The  liumnn  mind,  however* 
is  made  up  of  so  many  contradictions,  that  in  Switzerland^ 
where  liberty  has  been  established  for  several  ages,  some 
remains  of  the  worst  of  governments  are  suOered  to  exist  ;-^ 
I  justice  is  privately  administered,  and  the  torture  is  stilt  in 
use. 

Different  costuniest  of  which  the  origin  is  very  ancient, 
tU&tingutsti  tlie  people  in  most  of  the  cantons;  in  several, 
MQiptuary  laws  Jiavc  been  intrntluced,  a  wise  and  salutary 
measure  in  a  country  where  independence  and  liberty  arc 
ffisterrd  by  the  absence  of  luxury.  Games  of  chance  arc 
prohibited,  but  gymnastic  exercises  arc  the  daily •amuse- 
meurs  of  the  youug;  they  engage  in  the  race,  in  wrestling, 
in  throwing  the  dart,  or  in  shooting  nt  a  target.  Although 
the  Swiss  are  not  a  poetical  peopU^t  't  is  certain  that  of  all 
the  arts,  music  is^  the  one  most  generally  cultivated. 

The  different  branches  of  agriculture  are  well  under- 
stoiid  in  Switzerland,  and  if  it  were  not  for  variable  sea- 
sons, it  might  be  unnecessary  to  import  grain  or  other  ar- 
ticles of  primary  necessity.  The  extent  and  friiitfulness 
of  the  jmstures  are  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  cattle; 
the  oxen  arc  remarkable  for  their  si7.e,  and  the  cows,  par- 
ticularly the  short- horned  breed  in  the  vaUeys  of  Gruyercs, 
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are  much  prized  in  diSbrent  countries.    The  horaes,  tboogh     book 
neither  swift  nor  well  made*  are  strong  and  hardy,  but  as    ozxx. 

die  mule  is  mure  sure-footed,  it  is  the  most  common  beast 

of  bui*den  in  the  mountains. 

The  commerce  of  the  different  cantons  has  been  much  Commerce. 
diminished  since  the  last  treaties.  The  prohibitory  system 
introduced  by  neiglibouring  states,  has  necessarily  confined 
the  outlets  which  tlie  Helvetic  confederation  found  former- 
ly for  its  cattle,  leather,  cheese,  hemp  and  lint,  watches 
and  muslin,  but  its  pharmaceutical  plants  form  still  a  con^ 
siderable  branch  of  exportation. 

The  canton  of  Schaffhauscn,  one  of  the  smallest  in  Swit-  9""<o"or 
xerland,  is  situated  at  the  northern  exti'emity  of  the  coun-  hauseii. 
try.  The  capital  of  the  same  name  is  the  only  town  of  any 
consequence,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  contains  little 
or  nothing  remarkable.  The  harbour  has  been  frequent- 
ed since  the  eighth  century,  it  was  called  Schiffhausen  or 
a  shelter  for  vessels,  from  its  iK)sition  above  the  cataracts 
of  the  Rhine.  The  town  possesses  an  academy,  a  gymna- 
sium, different  schools  and  a  biblical  society.  The  trade, 
which  is  considerable,  consists  in  cotton  stuffs,  silk]  and 
leather.  The  strangers,  who  repair  to  the  celebrated  fall 
of  Laufen,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe,  gene- 
rally visit  Scaffhauscn. 

Frauenfeld,  the  capital  of  Thurgau,  is  chiefly  made  up  Canton  of 
of  three  lai^  and  fine  streets ;  its  trade  consists  in  differ-  '^**"'8*"* 
ent  sorts  of  silk.    Bischofzell,  a  small  town,  is  peopled  by 
husbandmen. 

Saint-Gall  is  a  place  of  commerce,  its  inhabitants  are  in-  cantoa  of 
dustrious ;  but  the  only  curiosities  which  are  contained  in  it,  3^>°^^^- 
are  its  manuscripts  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey.  The 
people  in  the  adjacent  territory  are  poorer  than  any  other 
in  Switzerland,  they  are  degraded  by  ignorance  and  its  at-    • 
tendant  vices. 

Appenzell,  which  surrounds  the  last  canton,  presents  a  AppenuU 
very    different  spectacle;  the  greatest  industry  prevails 
through  every  part  of  it.    The  capital  or  Appenzell  may 
be  considered  a  burgh,  Herizau  is  a  place  of  greater  conse- 
quence, and  possesses  a  more  flourishing  trade. 
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Zurich  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  situation,  and  far 
the  fine  viewa  that  extend  from  its  ramparts  and  public 
walks.  The  material  of  its  commerce  are  supplied  by  its 
cotton,  hat  and  soap  manuTactories.  It  was  distinguished 
in  the  middle  ages  by  tlie  reformer  Zuinglius,  and  since 
that  period,  by  the  illustrious  men,  who  wci*e  born  in 
the  town.  To  be  convinced  of  its  just  claims  to  ccle- 
brity,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Gessner* 
Lavater  and  Pcstalozzi.  The  library  is  rich  in  ma- 
nuscripls,  in  medals  and  cul lections  of  natural  history* 
The  schools  aiHS  numerous,  the  academy  is  frequented  by 
many  strangers*  and  the  scientific  society  might  be  credit- 
able to  larger  and  more  populous  cities.  The  stnall  town 
of  Winterthur  rivals  Zurich  in  tlio  industry  of  its  inhaU* 
tantsj  it  has  its  library,  and  also  a  line  collection  of  me- 
dals and  engraved  stones,  found  in  the  villago  Obcr-Win^ 
tcrthuFy  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Vitodu^ 
rum. 

Aran  or  Aaraut  the  capital  of  Argau,  although  an  old 
and  dirty  town,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  po«* 
sesses  several  charitable  institutions,  and  schools  to  which 
parents  are  obliged  to  send  their  children.  A  numerous 
collection  of  manuscripts  relative  to  the  history  of  Switzer- 
land, forms  |icrhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  of  its  Jibrary. 
Arau  is  the  only  town  in  the  confederation  where  meteoro- 
logical observations  are  registered.  Bade  or  Baden  is 
known  from  the  baths  which  the  Romans  called  JSquw  Var^ 
bigetite,  Tacitus  informs  us  that  these  baths  wei'C  finely 
built,  and  the  same  writer  commends  their  salubrity.  A 
great  many  antiquities  have  been  found  near  the  town* 
among  others,  a  statue  of  Isis,  which  was  long  worshifipod 
under  the  name  of  Saint  Tcrena,'*^  The  small  town  of 
Zoffingcn  is  well  built,  its  possesses  several  fine  edifices,  a 
library  and  a  collection  of  medals.  The  only  forlresa  and 
the  only  arsenal  within  the  limits  of  the  confederation,  are 
situated  in  Arburg  or  Anrhurg. 

Bale  or  Basel  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus  calls  Bad- 
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UOf  was  the  most  important  town  in  Helvetia  daring  the     bc^k 
eleventh  centarj ;  it  was  also  during  a  long  time  the  only    cxxx. 

one  in  Europe,  where  the  art  of  printing  was  carried  to  a ' 

great  degree  of  perfection.  Many  illustrious  men  have 
been  bom  within  its  walls*  among  others,  the  Bernouillis, 
the  Eulers  and  the  celebrated  Holbein ;  several  paintings^ 
by  that  distinguished  artist  are  carefully  preserved  in  the 
university.  Erasmus  died  at  Bale,  and  left  his  valuable 
library  to  the  same  institution ;  it  possesses  besides,  a  col- 
lection of  twelve  thousand  Roman  medals,  and  other  anti- 
quities found  at  Augst,  the  ancient  JSugusta  Eomanorum 
at  some  distance  from  the  town.  The  statue  of  Munatius 
Plancns,  the  founder  of  the  colony,  may  be  seen  on  the 
tower  of  the  townhouse.  The  capital,  of  which  the  popu- 
lation has  decreased  since  the  sixteenth  century,  is  adorned 
with  several  fine  streets  and  spacious  squares.  The  hos- 
pitals and  charitable  institutions  are  richly  endowed,  and 
the  method  of  instruction  proposed  by  Pestalozzi,  has  been 
adopted  with  great  success  in  the  different  schools. 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  very  romantic.  The  cathe- 
dral stands  on  a  lofty  terrace  shaded  by  chestnut  trees ;  it 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Rhine,  but  the  river 
assumes  the  character  of  an  impetuous  torrent,  more  likely 
to  desolate  than  to  fructify  4>r  facilitate  communications  in 
the  country  through  which  it  flows.  **  I  could  only  per- 
ceive,*' says  M.  Simond,  *■  a  single  boat  in  that  part  of  its 
course;*  its  waters  are  of  a  whitish  blue  colour,  not  unlike 
those  in  the  Rhone;  indeed  it  is  easy 'to  discover  a  sort  of 
resemblance  between  these  two  large  rivers,  which  indi- 
cates their  common  origin.''  Little  Bale,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  communicates  with  the  to^kn  by  a  bridge  built 
of  stone  at  the  two  extremities,  and  of  wood  at  the  centre, 
on  account  of  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  current  The 
mountains  in  the  Black  Forest  bound  the  horizon  towards 
the  north-east.  Bale  has  been  more  than  once  overturned 
by  earthquakes;  it  was  desolated  by  the  plague  in  the 
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sixteenth  cpntury*  and  it  has  beeti  affirmed  that  with  the 
excTptiun  ol"  one,  all  the  members  of  hi9  council,  fell  vic- 
tims tu  tliat  disease. 

Sdleure  is  a  |>lace  of  considerable  trade ;  its  broad  atul 
well  paved  streets  are  adorned  Avith  fountains*  and  a  num- 
ber of  bittlis  ha\e  been  4^uilt  on  tlte  Aar.  The  prinri[at 
cburch  is  coniiidercd  one  of  the  Onest  in  Switzerland*  The 
late  improvements  in  the  8y»tem  of  education  have  not 
yet  been  adopted  in  the  town,  although  their  advantages 
have  been  acknowledged  in  the  rural  districts.  The  pri« 
8on^,  work1n>uscs  and  hospitals  in  Soleure  are  much  better 
managed  than  others  in  places  of  greater  importance. 

Several  towns  are  situated  in  tlie  canton  of  Berne ^  Vn* 
rentruy  carrien  on  a  considerable  trade  in  leather;  Biiik- 
dorf,  or,  according  to  its  French  numct  Bertlioud,  is  wrll 
known  from  the  institution  (^iunded  by  Pestalozxi.  Manj 
silk  worms  are  reared  at  Bienne ;  its  celebrated  lake  is 
about  three  miles  in  length,  one  in  breadth,  and  nearly  t^o 
hundred  feet  in  depth.  Tlio  houses  are  painted  and  built 
in  the  form  of  arcades*  anil  the  squares  are  decorated  w  ith 
old  fountain^^t  the  most  ^f  wliich  were  erected  during  the 
jfirteentli  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  long  hair  of  tl 
women  descends  below  their  petticoats;  it  is  true  thai  llv 
latter  hardly  reach  to  their  knees, 

Berne,  or  the  chief  tow n  in  this  wealthy  canton*  is  well 
built,  but  the  streets  are  gloomy  and  deserted.  The  town 
is  kept  clean  by  tlie  numerous  fountains  and  limpid  streams 
wliich  water  it.  The  magistrates  have  not  sacrificed  utility 
to  appearances ;  hospitals  and  storehouses  in  which  grain 
is  deposited  and  used  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  are  the  fir^t 
objects  that  the  stranger  remarks  on  entering*  Berne  The 
commerce  of  the  town  is  not  very  great*  but  the  inhabitants 
are  comparatively  afilutnt ;  no  mendicnnts  are  seen  in  iho 
streets.  The  edifices  and  places  worthy  of  being  visittMK 
are  the  arsenal,  the  cathedral  which  was  built  in  tha  si 
tcenlh  century,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  rinished 
1704,  the  library,  diflVrenl   scientific  collections   and   the 
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monament  in  the  botanical  garden,  erected  to  the  memory    book 
of  the  great  Haller,  who  was  born  in  the  town.    The  situ-    oxxx. 
ation  or  Berne  on  a  height  renders  it  salubrious,  and  ao-  . 
counts  in  some  measure  for^frequent  instances  of  longevitj. 

Its  name,  which  is  derived  from  the  German  word  bccTf 
(bear)  has  given  rise  to  different  opinions  concerning  its 
origin.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Berthold  the  Fourth, 
duke  of  Zeringen,  and  the  founder  of  the  town,  called  it 
Bcern,  from  having  killed  a  bear  in  the  vicinity.  The 
figure  of  the  same  animal  forms^  the  city  arms,  and  it  is 
perhaps  for  these  reasons  that  several  bears  are  still  kept 
in  the  entrenchments. 

Sursee  and  Sempach  are  two  small  towns  in  the  canton  canton  os 
of  Lucerne  5  they  are  agreeably  situated  at  the  two  extre-  "^®™* 
nities  of  a  lake  from  which  the  last  town  has  derived  its 
name.  But  Lucerne  is  still  more  remarkable  for  its  fine 
lake,  part  of  which  lies  beyond  its  territory,  and  is  called 
the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.  The  mountains  of  Rigi 
and  Pilate  are  reflected  from  the  surface  of  its  waters,  and 
the  most  romantic  views  may  be  seen  from  the  chapel  of 
Maria  Zell  and  other  high  places  in  tlie  neighbourhood. 
The  broad  and  modem  streets  of  Lucerne  extend  from 
fortifications  that  were  built  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Wooden  bridges  are  erected  across  the  Reuss,  and  the  one 
which  unites  the  two  quarters,  is  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  in  length.  The  townhouse  is  richly  adorned  ^ 
the  armour  of  duke  Leopold,  and  other  trophies  gained 
at  the  battles  of  Zempach  and  Morat  are  deposited  in  the 
irsenal.  The  former  qf  these  engagements  was  fought  in 
1386,  and  the  latter  in  1476.  Different  antiquities  are 
preserved  in  the  cathedral ;  the  libraries,  which  are  rich  in 
manuscripts,  the  celebrated  models  of  Switzerland  con- 
structed in  relievo  by  General  Pfyffer,  the  learned  socie- 
ties, the  colleges  and  schools  give  the  town  an  importance 
that  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  its  insignificant  popula- 
tion. 

The  canton  of  Zug  is  smaller  than  any  other  in  Switzer-  Canton  of 
land,  and  its  capital  of  the  same  name,  was  probably  one  ^^^ 
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of  the  towns  which  the  Hclvetii  burned,  when  they  made 
an  invuf^ion  into  Gaul  in  the  timo  of  Julius  Csesar. 

Schwitz  might  be  inoro  correctly  called  a  burgh  than  m-^ 
town;  it  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  My  then  moutitaina; 
almost  all  the  houses  are  ill  built  The  pilgrims  of  Swii- 
zerlandy  and  otliers  from  many  parts  of  Germany  ami 
France,  oiect  at  the  village  of  Eineiedcln  in  the  sarac  can- 
ton. The  convent  of  the  bencdictines  is  supposed  to  pos- 
sess a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  piece  of  silver 
impressed  with  the  hand  of  the  Saviour.  Those  who  wish 
to  have  their  sins  forgiven,  must  put  their  fingci*H  into  the 
five  marks  in  the  silver,  and  drink  out  of  the  fourteen 
pipes  that  supply  the  fountain,  because  from  one  of  them, 
at  present  unknown,  Jesus  quenclied  his  thirst,  Rappr- 
Bchwyl  is  an  old  and  almost  deserted  town  ;  but  its  sombre 
aspect  harmonizes  with  the  romantic  country  that  sur- 
rounds  it. 

No  hostile  army  invaded  the  canton  of  Glaris  during 
more  than  four  hundred  years;  it  was  at  last  devastated 
by  the  French,  the  Austnans  and  Russians.  Wlratever 
could  serve  to  nourish  or  clothe  troops,  was  pillaged  in 
1798.  The  intiabitants  of  this  rich  canton  were  reduced 
to  poverty;  there  was  a  famine  in  the  valley  of  Sernft,  a 
short  time  before  the  precipitate  retreat  of  SouwarotT  and 
the  archduke  Constantine*  Glaris  differs  from  most  other 
towns,  its  character  is  wholly  Swiss;  the  antiquated  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants  and  titcir  still  more  ancient  liabita* 
tions  render  it  like  a  jdace  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Th# 
date  of  their  construction  is  iiiarked  on  almost  all  tUt 
]K)uses;  some  of  them  Jiavc  stood  for  more  than  five  l»un* 
drcd  years;  they  are  painted  with  various  colours,  and 
on  many  of  ttiem  historical  events  are  represented.  The 
streets  are  crooked  and  narrow,  and  so  much  is  the  town 
obscured  by  the  lofty  mountains  on  every  side,  tliat  accord- 
ing to  an  intelligent  traveller,  the  sun  is  seldom  visible 
for  more  than  four  luiurs  in  the  day.^  Tlie  inhabitants 
manufacture  clothf  cotton  stuDs  and  muslin. 
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Altorfy  the  chief  town  in  the  canton  of  Urif  was  render-    book 
ed  illustrious  by  the  liberators  of  Helvetia.    A  tower  on    cxxx. 
which  the  history  of  William  Tell  is  represented,  stands  on  — — 
the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  lime  tree,  where  he  aim-  urU 
ed  at  the  apple  on  the  head  of  his  son.    An  old  house, 
now  nearly  in  ruins,  is  visited  by  strangers,  it  belonged  to 
Walter  Furst,  the  father-in-law  of  William  Tell,  and  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  time. 

The  simplicity  and  hospitality  of  ancient  times  are  still  {j'^^^^^.r 
observable  in  the  canton  of  Unterwald.    It  is  divided  into 
two  small  republics  ;  Stanz,  the  chief  town  of  the  one  is  ^ 

remarkable  for  a  large  church,  adorned  with  marble  pil- 
lars, and  Sarnen,  the  capital  of  the  other,  appears  in  one 
of  the  finest  valleys  in  Switzerland.  A  large  fountain 
formed  from  a  single  block  of  granite  has  been  erected 
in  the  market  place.  The  people  in  the  canton  carry 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  cheese,- which  is  exported  into 
Italy  and  difierent  parts  of  Germany. 

Friburg  is  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  can-  Canton  of 
ions  in  Switzerland,  it  is  also  highly  interesting  to  the  bo-  ^"^"'^s* 
tanist,  and  its  women  are  distinguished  by  their  beauty 
and  the  singularity  of  their  dress.  The  cheeses  of  Gruy- 
eres  form  its  principal  wealth,  and  the  small  town  of  Morat 
is  celebrated  as  being  the  place  of  the  battle  in  which 
Charles  the  Rash  was  defeated.  Friburg  or  the  capital 
is  encompassed  with  ancient  walls,  but  the  cathedral  is  the 
only  remarkable  building;  its  tower  may  be  about  three 
hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  height.  The  people  appear  to 
be  as  favourably  disposed  to  antiquated  customs  and  in- 
stitutions as  they  are  averse  to  every  sort  of  intellectual 
improvement.  The  Jesuits  have  been  lately  recalled,  they 
have  acquired  their  ancient  influence,  the- direction  of  the 
schools  is  at  present  committed  to  their  care.  The  trade 
of  the  town  consists  in  hats,  cotton  cloths,  porcelain,  and 
earthen  ware. 

The  caQton  of  Yaud,  one 'of  the  largest  and  most  po-  cantos  of 
pulous  in  Switzerland,  is  also  the  one  in  which  the  bless-  ^^"^- 
ings    of    knowledge    and    education    are   most    diffused. 
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Crimes  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  nat  more  than  seventy 
or  eighty  individuals  arc  confined  in  all  tUe  liouses  of  cor* 
rection,  and  out  of  three  thousand  processes  instituted  an* 
nually,  more  than  two  thousand  nrc  settled  hy  the  inter- 
vention of  arbiters  or  justices  of  peace,* 

Jiventiatmf  the  ancient  capital  of  Roman   Helvetia,   is 
situated  near  ttio   lake  of  Morat ;  it   was    formerly    more 
Ihan  six  miles  in  c i rcum ft- rence.     The  remains  of  streeli 
and   edilicTS   may   still    be  observed,  notwithstanding  the 
ravages   of    time,   and    the    depredations   of    ancient    and 
modern  barbarians.     Ruttis   wbicli    are  supposed   to  have 
been  once  public  baths,  mosaics,  pilastres,  and  marblo  co- 
lumns, the  remains  of  a  vast  amphitheatrey  bagsO'i*cltevcM» 
and  inscriptions  attest  its  farmer  splendour.     The  walls  of 
its  ancient  port,  the  iron  rings  to  which  boats  were  at- 
tached, ai^  still  geen  ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  lake 
lias  now  receded  from  it  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league. 
Tacitus   makes   mention  of  Jveiiiicumf  Vespasian   cmbcl- 
lifilicd  it,  but  it  is  at  present  an  ill  peopled  burgh,  of  whicli 
the   Latin   name   has   been   changed    into   Avenche.     The 
greatest  curiosities  in  the  small  town  of  Pajerne,  are  the 
tomb  and  the  saddle  of  queen  Bertha;  an  opening  appears 
4n  the  saddle,  it  was  made  to  hold  the  distaf)^  of  that  good 
queen,  who  ncvev  travelled  wiliiout  it»     Yverdun  is  a  place 
lot  trade  and  industry,  its  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by 
their  urbanity  and  their  taste  for  the  sciences.     It  w  as  the 
ancient  Ebrudunum,   tl»e   residence  of  tlie   commander  of 
rthe   barks,   fprefedus    barcarionnnj.      Orbe,   which    was 
'Ulso  a  Roman  town,  is  still   commanded  by  the   ancient 
«astle   where    Brunettuult  was  betrayed    and    delivered   li> 

lutaire  the  Second,  by  whom  she  was  condemned  to  death* 
JTUe  small  town  of  Nyon   that    riseg   above   the  lake  of 

reneva,  po^i^esses  a  considerable  trade  in  porcelain*     Uolie 

m  famous  fur  its  wine,  Morgcs  for  its  spears  and  cannon, 

but  Vevey  is  perhaps  better  known  than  either,  from  its 

^Jomuntic  situation,  and  from  the  rocks  of  tho  Mcillcrie» 
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that  rise  above  the  lake.  A  large  foantain  adorns  the  book 
marKet  place  which  may  bear  a  comparison  with  any  other  cxxx* 
in  Switzerland.  The  vineyards  are  productive  in  the  — — 
neighbourhood;  the  husbandmen  and  vine-dressers  join  in 
a  festival  every  Four  years,  it  is  preceded  by  a  procession^ 
in  which  the  different  individuals  represent  heathen  gods 
and  personages  in  sacred  history.  Noah  and  Canaan  are 
seen  near  Bacchus  and  Silehus ;  Noah  comes  out  of  his  ark» 
and  Silenus  is  mounted  on  his  ass.  The  origin  of  the 
procession,  which  was  in  all  probability  modified  after  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  is  lost  in  the  night  of  time.* 
Lausanne,  a  place  of  some  celebrity,  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lausoniumf  has  its 
learned  and  scientific  societies ;  Theodore  Beza  and  Con- 
rad Gessner  taught  in  its  academy.  The  buildings  wor- 
thy of  notice  are  the  castle,  the  cathedral  commenced  in 
the  year  1000,  and  consecrated  by  Gregory  the  Tenth,  on 
that  occasion  accompanied  by  Rodolphus  of  Habsburg, 
and  lastly  the  house  inhabited  by  Gibbon  tlie  historian. 

The  scenery  round  the  lake  of  Geneva  is  not  perhaps  Canton  of 
80  striking  as  that  near  other  Swiss  lakes  of  a  smaller  size.  ^^"^ 
Its  surface  is  supposed  to  be  greater  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty-six  square  miles,  but  its  extent  renders  it  difficult  in 
many  places,  for  the  spectator  to  judge  correctly  of  the  dis- 
tance and  height  of  the  summits  that  encompass  it  The 
mountains  seem  to  be  nearer  and  consequently  less  elevated 
than  they  really  are.  The  higher  extremity  is  without 
doubt  the  finest  part  of  the  lake ;  it  may  there  bear  a  com- 
parison with  the  most  romantic  sites  in  Germany  or  Swit- 
zerland. The  surface  of  its  water  is  about  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty-six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.f  The  mean 
depth  has  been  ascertained  to  be  five  hundred  and  sixty  feety 
and  the  temperature  is  warmer  at  the  surface  than  at  the 
bottom.  The  lake  is  subject  to  a  ptienomenon  which  has 
not  been  hitherto  satisfactorily  explained,  in  other  wordSf 

*  EbePs  DescriptioD  of  Switzeiiand. 
t  According  to  the  calculations  of  Deluc. 
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the  water  has  several  times  been  seen  to  rise  four  of  Ave 
feet  above  its  ordinary  level  in  tho  space  of  a  few  hoors* 
To  the*»c  tides  tlie  iniiabitants  have  given  the  name  of  seiches. 
It  13  h\gli}y  probable  iliat  tlie  lake  was  larger  at  a  former 
period  than  at  present,  inilt*cd  the  supposition  seems  to  be 
coTifirined  by  the  fact  that  alluvial  depositcs  are  formed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Illionc,  while  the  same  river  is  limpid 
and  transparent  at  its  efflux.  The  lake,  one  of  the  finest  in 
southern  Europe,  was  well  known  in  ancient  times  by  tJio 
name  of  7>fma?r,  (lAims  Lemanm). 

Geneva,  the  capital  of  a  very  small  Swiss  canton,  is  situ- 
ated at  its  western  extremity.  But  although  the  canton 
may  bo  insignificant,  both  in  size  and  population,  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  civilized,  industrious  and  wealthy  of  any  in 
Switzerland.  The  houses  and  buildings  in  Geneva  are  lit- 
tle worthy  of  notice,  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  town 
is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  rapid  waters  of  tho 
Bhone ;  but  the  natural  beauties  of  the  vicinity  are  varied 
and  imposing*  The  superiority  of  Geneva  over  other  places 
in  Switzerland  is  of  an  intellectual  nature;  literature  and 
science  have  been  cultivated  with  no  ordinary  success  since 
the  Reformation*  Much  has  been  done  for  whatever  is 
r  connected  with  education  or  instruction.  Sixty  thousand 
Tolumes  and  a  great  many  manuscripts  are  contained  in  the 
library.  The  college  founded  hy  Calvin  consists  of  differ- 
ent chairs,  such  as  theology,  law,  medicine  and  other 
branches  of  literature  and  science*  The  observatory  Is 
provided  with  good  instruments,  and  the  botanical  garden 
abounds  with  valuable  plants;  lastly,  several  learned  and 
scientific  societies  diffuse  among  every  rank  a  taste  for 
•  useful  knowledge;  to  these  causes,  and  to  the  itiflucnce  of  a 
rigid  worship,  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  virtue  and 
morality  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  are  distin- 
guished in  Geneva. 

The  valley  of  tfic  Rhone,  which  forms  tl»e  wealthy  can- 
ton of  Valars,  was  called  in  ancient  times  Vallis  PenninOf 
eitlier  from  the  god  Penninus,  or  from  llio  Celtic  word  pta^ 

mmmiL  a  denomination 
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Btriftly  applicable  to  most  of  the  mountains  that  sorround  boqk 
the  valley.  Saiat  Mauricey  remarlcable  for  its  buildings  oxxx. 
and  its 'fine  abbey » is  tlie  first  burgh  that  the  stranger  en-  — — 
ters  who  ascends  the  Rhone.  Between  it  and  Martigny, 
another  burgh»  part  of  which  has  been  called  the  town*  is 
situated  the  lofty  cataract  that  ought  not  certainly  to  be 
denominated  the  Pisse-Vache.  It  falls  from  a  perpendicular 
height  of  three  hundred  feet,  net  eighteen  hundi-ed,  as  some 
authors  have  stated.  At  no  great  distance  above  it,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  Sion,  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
and  the  Ectodurum  of  the  Romans,  exhibits  its  three  castles 
built  one  above  another.  The  diocess  of  Sion  is  considered 
the  most  ancient  in  Switzerland.  The  principal  buildings 
are  two^  convents,  an  hospital,  an  episcopal  palace  and  ten 
churches.  The  village  of  Albinen  is  situated  near  the  baths 
of  Leuk,  between  Sion  and  Brieg;  it  is  only  accessible, 
aays  a  traveller,  by  means  of  eight  ladders  supported  on 
precipitous  rocks  and  steep  declivities.  The  inhabitants, 
men,  women  and  children,  ascend  the  ladders  day  and  night, 
many  of  tliem  with  burdens  on  their  heads,  without  imag- 
ining the  road  to  be  worse  than  any  other.*  Brieg,  one  of  * 
the  finest  burghs  in  Yalais,  may  be  distinguished  at  a  dis- 
tance by  its  houses  covered  with  micaceous  schistus  of  a 
brilliant  silver  colour;  its  baths  were  formerly  as  much 
frequented  as  those  at  Leuk. 

The  canton  of  Tesino  is  the  pooresty  and  the  people  are  Canton  of 
the  most  ignorant  of  any  in  Switzerland.  The  finest  silk  *"°^* 
in  the  district  is  obtained  at  Lugano,  a  small  town  situated 
on  the  banks  of  a  lake.  Several  buildings  in  the  burgh  of 
Locarno  on  the  lake  Maggiore  announce  its  former  pros- 
perity. Bellinzone,  an  insignificant  town,  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tesino ;  the  gymnasium  is  the  only  insti- 
tution, from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  Bellinzone  was 
tiie  capital  of  the  canton. 

If  Berne  be  excepted,  the  canton  of  the  Grisons  is  the  Canton  of 
most  important  in  Switzerland ;  it  formed  part  of  Rh»-  ^^"•Qrf*'**- 

*  Simond's  Travels  in  Switierland. 
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tia  in  tli<f  time  of  tlic  Romans.  Tims  situated  In  the  midst 
of  oioimtaios,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Rhine  that  descends  from 
mount  Bernardino,  has  been  supposed,  probably  on  account 
of  its  name,  to  have  been  built  by  tfie  ancient  Tussi  or  Tus- 
cans, who  found  sliclter  in  tlie  country  when  BeIlovese»  iti- 
vadcd  Italy,  Altliough  a  very  small  town,  it  is  better  built 
than  any  otiier  in  tlie  canton,  Coire  on  tlie  PJessiir,  a  fecd- 
I  cr  of  tlie  Rhine,  is  more  populous  than  Tusis ;  it  is  the  ca- 
[pital  of  the  Orisons,  and  the  ancient  Curia  Hhpetorum;  its 
catbedral  has  stood  during  ten  centuries,  but  the  episcopal 
palace  is  a  finer  building. 

The  canton  of  Neucfiatcl  which  has  already  been  tic- 
scribed  in  the  account  of  Prussia,  forms  also  a  part  of  th<> 
Helvetic  confederation.  It  is  the  only  canton  in  whici 
monarchical  forms  of  government  are  modified  by  republi- 
can institutions.  Although  the  rest  are  not  all  governed 
in  the  same  way,  all  of  them  are  independent,  and  united 
to  each  other  by  a  conservative  compact.  Tliey  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes;  the  first  or  SchaflTbauscn,  Zu- 
rich, Bale,  Soleure,  Berne,  Lucerne,  and  Friburg  are  so 
many  mixed  aristocratic  governments,  in  otlier  words,  se- 
veral privileged  families  among  tlie  burgesses  are  called  to 
form  part  of  the  small  council  to  wbicli  the  executive  pow« 
cr  is  committed ;  the  second,  as  Tliurgan,  Argau,  Saint* 
Gall,  Vatid,  Geneva,  Valais  and  Tesino  are  reprcsen* 
tative  republics;  the  people  elect  the  members  of  the 
great  coyncil,  winch  deliberates  witli  the  executive  depart- 
ment or  the  petty  council.  Lastly,  the  people  of  Apcn- 
zell,  Zug,  Schwitz,  Uri,  Glaiis,  and  Untervvald  live  tindi 
a  democratic  government,  similar  to  those  of  Greece  am 
Rome ;  tl»c  citizens  form  general  assemblies  (Landsgc 
metndejf  they  nominate  their  magistrates,  and  deliberate  o 
the  interests  of  tlie  republic.  Tlic  important  afftiirs  of  the 
confederation  arc  laid  before  the  diet,  which  is  com|)osed  of 
deputies  from  the  twenty-two  cantons.  The  viitue  and  lovo 
of  country,  m  characteristic  of  the  Swiss  are  fostered  and 
strengthened  by  their  political  institutions;  hence  the  prin- 
cipal  literary  and  patriotic  societies  assemble  iti  the  differ* 
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ent  capitals,  and  bring  together  the  fruits  of  their  labour    book 
and^  research.  cxxx. 

Every  artizan  in  Switzerland^  is  a  soldier  at  the  age  of 

twenty ;  ho  must  be  enrolfed  in  a  company,  he  must  arm  ^''°^* 
and  clothe  -himself  according  to  the  uniform  of  his  canton. 
Each  canton,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  furnishes  a  contingent, 
and  all  theit*  contingents  make  up  an  army  of  thirty-three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  men.  But  Swit- 
zerland might  easily  levy  double  tlie  number  of  troops. 
To  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  other  ex- 
penses, each  canton  imposes  on  itself  a  tax  proportionate 
to  its  population  and  resources.  But  the  amount  of  the 
contributions  varies  according  to  the  revisions  which  are 
made  of  them.  The  debt  of  the  confederation  was  equal 
in  1826  to  L.12S,000,  and  the  revenue  to  L.500,000. 

The  allied  powers  have  recognised  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzerland.  But  fully  sensible 
that  the  weak  ought  to  place  little  reliance  on  the  promises 
of  the  strong;  the  Swiss  have  formed  the  project  of  raising 
works  of  defence  at  Saint  Maurice,  and  in  some  defiles  in 
Yalais,  it  is  also  intended  to  fortify  a  central  place  where 
troops  may  be  speedily  collected  in  time  of  danger.  The 
Swiss  may  find  formidable  means  of  resistance  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  territory  and  in  their  enthusiasm  for  liberty; 
taaght  by  experience,  they  may  avoid  the  errors  which  led 
to  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  their  country. 


Population  of  the  Principal  Townsy  and  Contingents  of  th 
Tu'enlif'two  CantonSf  classed  according  to  the  order  and 
the  rank  they  hold  in  the  Confederation. 
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1  Zurich 

2  Berne  .  .  5,824 

3  Lucerne  ,  •  1,784 

4  Uri  •  ,  S36 
iS  Schwitz  .  .  602 

\7  Glaris  .  .  AS2 

%  Zuf  .  .  250 

9  Fribtifg  .  ,  1,240 

lOSoletiro  .  *  9«J4 

11  Bale  .  ,  918 

12  Schtiffhausen  .  466 

14  Samt-GttU  •  .  2,t330 

15  Gnsotis  .  .  1,600 
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16  Argau 

17  Thurgau 


18  Tessino 


19  Vaud 
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SWISS  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Mai  nnmber  of  J^cwspapers  pnUished  in  Switzerland  in 
1826,  amounted  to  Tiventy-EighL  Tliose  that  have  most 
circulaiion  are  the  Jotloiving  : — 

GERMAN    NEWSPAPERS. 

1.  Swiss   Messenger  {Schweizer-Boihe)  published  once   a 

at  ..**..  .        AratL. 

2,  General  Corre»potident  of  Swilzerland  {Allgeioein   Schwcizo* 

riscb.  Corresp.)  published  twice  a  week  at  Schaffbausen, 

3»  Friday's  Gazette  (Ztlrcber  Frejtags  Zeitung)  at         .         Zurich. 

4.  New  Gazette,  (Neue-ZQrcber  Zeitung)  thrice  a  week  at  Zurich* 

5.  The  Narralor^Erzoebler),  ouce  a  week  at  .  Saloc  Gall. 

6.  Tlie  Zug  GazetiCi  (Zuger  Zeitung)  once  a  week  at        .       Zug- 

7.  The  Friend  of  the  Swiss  (Scbweizer  Freuud]  once  a  week 

Bemob] 

FRENCH   NEWSPAPERS. 

8.  Lansane  Gazette,  twice  a  iveek  at  ,  .  Lausaii 

9.  Yaudois  Journal)  twice  a  week  al  .  «  Lausant 
1(1  Journal  of  Geneva,  at  ,  .  .  •  Geoevf 
11.  Bibliotheque   Universelle,  (a  Scientific  Journal)  once  a  tnonil 

at  .  .  .  .  ,  ,  Genevi 


ITALIAN  JOURNALS. 

12.  Swiss  Courier,  (Couriere  Snizzero)  twice  a  week  at  Logaoo.'' 

13.  Tesino  Gazette  (Gazette  Ticiiieze)  once  a  week  at  Ly(^«0Ov 

^^mher  of  Strangert  whote  Passports  kavt  It  en  examined  at  Gtnem 

from  th€  Ut  of  January  to  tht  Wth  ofJ^ovemhtr  ld25v 

Germans         .            .            ,            ,            .   *        •  1,350 

Swiss          ...             ,            »            •  3,539 

French 3,05d 

Englisib      ......  1,539 

Pieinontese  and  Savoyards  ....  S^VOi 

Italiutis       ......  553 

Americans       ......  8$ 

Danes  and  Swedes            .            .            .            ,  45 

Ruseians                     .            .                       .            .  II4S 


Total 


13,1902 
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.Europe  Continued — Italy — First  Section — Physical   Oeo- 
graphy  of  Italy. 

Germany  is  not  without  interest,  from  the  great  events  of  book 
which  it  has  been  tlie  theatre,  from  the  historical  associ-  cxxxi. 
ations  connected  with  it,  from  the  advances  which  have  — _«- 
been  made  in  literature  and  science,  from  the  genius  and 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  vi- 
sit'without  emotion  the  picturesque  valleys  and  lofty  moun- 
tains in  Switzerland,  the  only  country  in  Europe  whose 
inhabitants  have  preserved  the  simplicity  of  patriarchal 
manners.  The  azure  sky  of  Italy,  its  enchanting  climate, 
and  matchless  pieces  of  art,  render  it  widely  different  either 
from  Germany  or  Switzerland.  The  stranger  hardly  ar- 
rives at  the  southern  base  of  the  Alps,  before  he  observes 
new  vegetation,  new  manners  and  new  customs.  It  seems 
as  if  a  country  favourable  to  the  laurel,  the  myrtle  and  the 
olive,  excites  man  to  the  love  of  glory,  renders  him  better 
adapted  for  the  advantages  of  civilization.  Italy  produced 
the  people  that  conquered  the  world ;  the  poets  and  writ- 
ers who  shed  a  lustre  over  it,  and  the  arts  introduced  by 
the  Greeks,  rendered  it  formerly  the  most  civilized  coun- 
try in  Europe;  and  when  barbarism  extended  its  iron 
sceptre  over  the  same  quarter  of  the  earth,  even  during 
the  period  of  the  crusades,  knowledge  found  an   asylum 
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in  Italy,  from  which  it  was  afterwards  diflFused  over  ultra- 
rnontane  countties.  Although  manks,  wretclicdness  and 
sujjerstition  liave  now  established  their  degrading  eropirfr 
Italy  is  still  tho  fairest  imrtion  of  Enropc, 

Considered  according  to  its  natural  limits,  the  northern 
part  of  Italy  comprehends  all  tlic  country  enclosed  by  the 
Alps,  from  the  branch  called  tho  Cottian  to  the  Julian 
Aljjs.  But  these  natttral  limits  have  been  modified  by  po- 
litical boundaries.  Thus  the  northern  part  of  Italy  is  si- 
tuatcd  hetAVcen  the  gulf  of  Trieste  and  the  Rhone  at  its 
efflux  from  the  lake  of  Geneva;  hence  it  Ibllovvs  that  the 
Rhone,  the  Pennine  Alps,  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic 
gulf,  and  the  Mediterranean,  separate  Italy  from  France, 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  The  Adriatic  gulf  and  the  Medi* 
terranean  extend  along  the  coast  of  Italy  to  the  declivities 
of  the  maritime  Alps  near  the  frontiers  of  France,  Tim 
length  of  the  country  from  north-east  to  south-west  is  about 
Beven  hundred  and  Ofty  miles,  its  breadth  towards  the 
north  about  four  hundred^  in  the  centre  a  hundred  and 
wcnty-fiie,  in  the  south  a  hundred^  and  at  the  entrance 
into  Calabria  from  twenty-five  to  thirty.  Tho  extent  of  the 
fiurfacCf  including  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  all  the  petty  islands^ 
las  been  supposed  equal  to  ninety-seven  thousand  two 
hundred  Englisfi  square  miles ;  that  of  tho  islands  only 
amounts  to  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred. 

The  principal  mountains  in  Italy  are  the  Pennine  Alp 
or  the  chain  that  extends  from  Mount  Rose  to  Mount  Blanco ' 
the  Greek    Alps    between  Mount  Blanc  and  Mount  Cenisf 
the  Cottian    Alps  between    Mount  Cenis  and  M(»unt  Visa; 
lastly^  the  Cottian  Alps   which  extend   from    Mount  Viso 
to  the  Col   dc  Tende.     These  different  chains    follow   ail] 
irregular  direction  from    north  to  soutii.     The  long  chain  J 
of  the  Ajjcnines   stretches    from   the   Tanaro   to    tlie  ex* 
tremity    of   Italy*      All   these    mountains   are  connecteii] 
with   the   same   range^     The   Alps,  tfie  Rhtstian  and  Ap- 
enine  chains  extend   from  Mount  Blanc  as  from   a  com- 
mon mass.    The  Apenines^  which   shall  be  more  pRrtictt»4 
larly  described^  may  be  equal  in  length  to  six  hundred  and 
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seventy  miles.  They  are  divided  into  three  parts;  the  book 
northern  Apenines  extend  from  the  neighbourhood  of  cxxxi. 
Urbino  to  th^  Adriatic    Gulf;   ll»e  central   Apenmcs  ter-  ~ 

minate  near  the  banks  of  the  Sangro ;  the  southern  Ap- 
cnineSy  situated  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  two  [seas, 
form  two  branches  near  Muro;  the  least  Important  sepa- 
rates the  territory  of  Barri  from  tliat  of  Otranto;  the  other 
composed  of  lofty  mountains^  traverses  both  Calabrias  and 
terminates  near  Aspromontc. 

Tlie  ctiain  of  tlie  Alps  is  much  more  precipitous  on  the  Capet. 
side  of  Italy,  than  towards  France,  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many ;  the  Apenines  are  not  so  lofty«  several  brandies 
issue  from  them,  and  the  most  important  Torm  capes  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  gulf.  Piombiuo  stands 
on  one  of  these  lieadlands,  but  the  largest  is  the  one  that 
forms  the  Campanclla  point  at  the  enti*ance  into  the  gulf 
of  Naples,  The  points  or  extremities  of  chains  are  not  so 
numerous  on  tlie  Adriatic;  still  tiko  last  declivities  of  a 
branch  extend  to  the  gulf  of  Tarento,  and  form  cape 
Leuca.  The  principal  branch  wliich  reaches  to  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  continent^  enters  the  sea  and  ap- 
pears again  In  Sicily.  The  Apenine  chain  passes  through- 
out its  whole  extent  nearer  the  western  than  the  opposite 
coast  of  Italy. 

The  plains  in  the  same  country  are  not  less  remarkable |  Plaint. 
that  of  Lombardy  may  bo  considered  the  finest  and  most 
fruitful  in  Europe,  perliaps  in  the  world.  Another  plain, 
situated  between  the  gutf  of  Naples,  Vesuvius  and  the 
Apenines,  is  less  extensive  but  almost  as  fertile  as  the 
last.  Tlic  plains  on  the  othef  side  of  tite  same  chain,  al- 
though smaller,  are  e(|ually  productive;  they  extend  along 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  territory  of  Barit  and 
near  the  gulf  of  Manfredonia. 

The  rivers  that  water  Italy  differ  from  each  other  in  RiMw. 
size,  according  as  they  descend  from    the  Alps  or  the  Ap- 
enines.     The  Po,  the  largest  of  them  all,  takes  its  source 
from  Mount  Viso*     Enlarged  by  the  streams  of  the  Tana- 
ro,  the  Trebia,  the  Taro  and  the  I'anaro,  which  unite  on 
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its  right  bank,  augmented  on  the  left  by  the  Doria*the 
Orca,  the  Sczi*i»  the  Tesino,  the  Adda  and  the  Oglio,  it 
throws  itself,  after  a  course  of  a  hundred  and^wenty  leagues^ 
into  the  Adriatic  Gulf.  The  Tagliamento,  the  Piave,  the 
Brenta  and  the  Adigc  rise  from  the  Alps  and  enter  the 
game  gulf.  Tlinse  that  rise  from  the  Apenines,  and  fall 
into  the  Mediterranean,  are  the  Arno,  which  throws  itself 
into  the  gulf  of  Genoa^  and  the  Tiber^  which  enters  the  sea 
near  Ostiat 

The  largest  lakes  are  situated  on  the  side  of  the  Rhetian 
Alps;  such  are  the  lake  Maggiore«  and  on  the  east  Uintie 
of  Como,  Iseo  and  Gardat  the  greatest  in  Italy.  When 
contrasted  with  theset  the  lakes  of  Penigia,  Bolzena  uud 
Fijcino  may  appear  insignificant ;  tlrey  succeed  each  other 
in  a  direction  from  north-west  to  southeast  on  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  Apenines. 

Tlie  fine  climate  of  Italy  may  have  contributed  ta  ren* 
der  its  mineral  waters  as  much  frequented  as  those  in  Ger- 
many. The  gaseous  sources  at  Saint  Julian^  the  baths  of 
Montecatini,  the  springs  at  Saint  Cassian^  and  the  cele* 
brated  baths  at  Lucca,  bring  together  many  strangers  into 
Tuscany*  The  gaseous  springs  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
are  so  numerous,  that  they  appear  to  be  connected  with 
volcanic  phenomena,  it  may  be  enough  to  mention  those 
of  Santa  Locta,  Pisciarelli,  Pozzuoli  and  the  four  sources 
at  Iscliia.  The  baths  of  Albano  near  l^odua,  others  at 
Rocoaro  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Yicenzai  the  themitl 
springs  of  Acquis  Yinadio  and  Oleggio  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  and  lastly  the  mineral  waters  near  Parmsi  are  all 
frequented  by  invalids^ 

The  land  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  Italy  may  he 
divided  into  f«nir  distinct  regions  and  foiu'  different  zoires* 
Tlic  northern,  whicfi  extends  from  the  Alps  to  the  Apcn- 
ines,  is  often  exposed  to  intense  cold ;  Reaumur's  thermo- 
meter descends  sometimes  to  ten  degrees  below  zero*  The 
olive,  the  lemon  and  other  fruits  of  the  same  sort  never 
flourish*  The  second  reaches  to  the  course  of  the  San- 
gro;  the  winters  are  mild,  the  olive  and  the  wild  orange  re* 
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R8t  itf  but  the  sweet  orange  does  not  succeed  in  the  open    book 
air.    The  Seville  orange  and  the  lemon  thrive  almost  with*  oxxxi* 

oat  culture  in  jthe  next  region  which  terminates  near  the 

banks  of  the  Crati^  Although  frosty  weather  is  not  un- 
known,  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  low  grounds.  The 
last  zone  is  exposed  to  a  burning  climate ;  the  aloe  and 
the  Indian  fig  tree  grow  on  the  plains  and  near  the  shores 
of  the  sea ;  the  highest  summits  are  covered  with  snow  in  ' 
winter. 

Few  countries  are  so  fruitful  as  the  first  region  which  Vegeta- 
•ccopies  all  the  valley  of  the  Po ;  it  produces  a  great  quan-  ^'^' 
tity  of  rice  and  difierent  sorts  of  grain,  one  of  which  the 
Italians  use  in  making  their  macaroni  and  other  pastry  of 
the  same  sort  The  finest  meadows  and  the  fattest  cattle 
in  Italy  may  be  seen  in  the  same  valley  or  in  others  that 
communicate  with  it.  Cheese  forms  a  considerable  branch 
ef  exportation,  the  wines  are  of  a  good  quality,  particular- 
ly those  in  Friuli,  Vicentino,  Bolognese,  and  Montferrat. 

The  second  region  does  not  abound  in  pasturage  or  com ; 
the  cultivated  lands  and  the  meadows  are  situated  on  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains;  their  verdure  is  varied  by  the 
pale  olive  and  other  trees  covered  with  fruit.  As  part  of 
the  third  region  is  unhealthy,  it  has  been  termed  the  coun- 
try of  malaria  ;  it  is  covered  in  many  jdaces  with  rich  pas- 
tures* and  numerous  flocks. 

Tire  fig-tree,  the  almond,  the  cotton  plant,  the  sugar-cane 
and  the  grape  that  produces  the  burning  wines  of  Calabria,  • 
are  cultivated  in  the  last  region,  and  the  v^station  resem- 
bles that  in  the  finest  countries  of  Africa.  The  bombix 
produces  a  coarser  silk  than  in  other  parts  of  Italy ;  the 
cause  has  been  attributed  to  the  nature  of  its  food,  the  leaves 
of  the  black  mulberry  tree.  The  luxuriant  branches  of  tlie 
▼ine  twine  round  the  lofty  poplar,  but  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  wines  obtained  from  the  low  vineyards  are  superior 
to  the  wines  produced  from  those  of  which  the  elegant 
wreaths  descend  from  the  summits  of  the  highest  trees,  if 
the  grapes  of  the  two  sorts  be  mingled,  the  wine  becomes 
acid  and  disagreeable. 
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BOOK  Italy  produces  all  the  fruit  trees  that  floorisli  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  Europe,  and  some  of  its  plants  thrive 
only  in  high  temperatures;  sucli  are  the  diospyrus  lotuMf 
of  which  the  yellow  and  acid  fruits,  in  size  not  unlike 
cherries,  are  only  eaten  by  children  and  the  poor;  the  viUia 
axedaraclit  a  tree  adorned  with  clusters  of  pale  blue  flowers 
that  diffuse  a  pleasant  fragrance,  the  pomegranate  brought 
from  Carthage  into  Italy  by  the  Romans,  the  azaroh 
{crol^gus  azaroluSf)  a  sort  of  medlar  tree,  producing  frill 
of  a  bright  red  colour*  yielding  a  refreshing  juice  that  the 
people  often  drink  in  southern  Italy;  the  carob  tree, 
(ceratonia  siliqna)^  the  Icntisc  pistacliio  tree,  of  winch  the 
oil  is  used  in  cookery  and  in  burning ;  lastly,  the  round 
leaved  ash,  {fraxinus  rotondifolia)f  the  precious  tree  of 
Calabria,  that  yields  the  manna  of  commerce. 
AnLmdi.  Several  animals  in  Italy  are  common  to  different  parts  of 
southern  Europe;  others  are  peculiar  to  its  climate  and  its 
mountains,  which  serve  as  a  retreat  for  the  lynx,  tlie 
chamois,  the  wild  goat,  the  ferret,  the  dormouse,  and  the 
lemming,  a  small  Norwegian  rat  well  known  on  account  of 
its  migrations.  The  porcupine  is  found  in  d liferent  parti 
of  the  Apenincs;  tliere  are  besides  many  oxen  that  the 
inliahitants  call  buftaloes,  which  are  tamed  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  Tho  Neapolitan  horses  arc  strong  and  well  madcv 
the  ass  and  the  mule  are  of  an  excellent  kind,  and  tlie 
sheep  may  be  compared  to  tliose  in  Spain.  Tfie  birds  arc 
very  numerous, — in  the  maritime  Alps  only,  three  hundred 
and  six  dider^nt  species  have  been  counted. 

Some  snakes  in  tho  soutli  are  common  to  that  region  wit 
the  northern  part  of  Africa,  the  most  noxious  are  the  larg 
asp  and  the  viper* 

The  Mediterranean  abounds  with  fish  and  mnlluscte/ 
The  depths  of  that  sea  are  inhabited  by  ulepocrphaliSf  po- 
matomis  and  Itpidotcprts,  In  the  higher  region  are  fomid 
molvi,  whitings  and  castagnolli;  at  a  thousand  feet  below 
the  surface,  the  most  common  fish  are  rays,  lophideSf  pUu- 
Tonectes  and  others  of  the  same  sort.  The  region  of  corals 
and  madrepores  lies  at  five  hundred  feet  below  the  surface, 
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the  animals  that  frequent  tlicm  are  balistsBf  lahra  and  triglu  BoaK 
Alga  and  different  sea  weeds  vegetate  at  a  less  depth*  and  cxxxi. 
tiiat  part  of  the  sea  is  the  region  of  the  murensei,  the  stroma-  ' 

teus  and  araneus  piscis.  The  rocks  nearer  the  surface  are 
covered  with  different  sorts  of  fucus,  and  serve  to  shelter 
centrines  and  all  tlie  fish  tliat  are  taken  near  tlie  shore. 
Lastly,  in  the  coasts  covered  with  gravel  and  with  sand^ 
are  found  the  sparus,  anchovies^  mugils  and  different  mo- 
Juscie,* 

The  cuttle  fish  is  hy  no  means  uncommon  in  the  Medt*  cu[tie  fish, 
terranean;  when  in  danger,  it  discharges  a  black  liquor,  Jf *"''*"*»  * 
which  has  been  called  sepia,  and  thus  conceals  itself  from 
its  enemies.  Another  molusca  may  be  mentioned,  which 
has  been  decribed  by  Aristotle  and  Flitty,  it  is  known  Uy 
the  name  of  the  Argonaut  or  the  nautilus.  That  singular 
animal,  of  which  the  transparent  and  fragile  shell,  shaped 
like  a  skiff,  has  been  supposed  to  have  given  man  the  notion 
of  tjie  earliest  boats,  and  tlie  earliest  lessons  in  navigation. 
£ndowed  with  intelligenco  sufficient  for  its  preservation,  a 
provision  indispensable  for  the  mariner,  as  soon  as  the 
tempest  begins  to  agitate  the  billows,  it  shuts  ii*ielf  in  its 
ehell,  and  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  waters.  Wlien 
calm  weather  returns,  it  extends  its  arms  out  of  its  light 
liiirk,  and  rises  to  the  surface*  It  em|ities  or  fills  its  vessel 
at  pleasure  with  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  for  ballast; 
it  is  impelled  by  its  arms,  which  act  as  oars,  and  if  the 
breeze  he  not  too  strong,  it  raises  two  of  them,  extends  the 
membrane  that  unites  tiiem,  and  usea  it  as  »  sail  for  ac- 
celerating its  course,  while  another  arm  descends  behind  the 
fihell  into  the  water,  and  acts  as  a  helm. 

The  south  winds  are  very  disagreeable  in  the  kingdom  Winds. 
of  Na|des  and  in  Sicily,  but  the  south-east  of  the  sirocco 
is  the  most  oppressive  of  any.  When  it  prevails,  the  light 
of  day  is  obscured,  the  leaves  of  plants  are  rolled,  as  if 
they  had  been  stung  by  a  destructive  insect,  and  men  arc 
exposed  to  a  languor  and  uneasiness  that  render  them  inca- 

*  HUtoire  oaturcUe  dei  priocipoJet  productioui  de  TEurope  meridioimle,  par 
M.  KJiso,  torn.  HI, 
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]mble  of  exertion.    It  may  bo  considered  fortunate  that  the 
sirocco  prevails  more  in  i^inter  than  in  summer* 

Italy  affords  ample  scope  for  meditation  to  the  geologist- 
The  Alpine  limestone  country  commences  towards  the 
north  of  BcUuno,  and  these  rocks  are  covered  with  calca- 
reous ool'Uhes  in  horizontal  strata^  from  which  red  sand* 
stone  rises.*  Springs  impregnated  with  hydrogen  issue 
from  the  limestone  in  the  valley  of  Pieva  di  Cadora.  Nine- 
teen mines  are  situated  in  the  same  valley ;  lead  mixed 
with  silver  is  obtained  from  the  mountain  of  Jiau,  which 
consists  also  of  calcareous  rocks;  oxide  of  iron  and  sul- 
phuretted lead  are  found  in  the  mountain  of  Gregni^  The 
geologist  fibserves  iti  the  territory  of  Vicenza  calcareous 
substances  analogous  to  chalk,  higiier  deposites  and  ancient 
volcanic  rocks;  in  the  last  are  contained  globules  of  chal- 
cedony^  filled  with  air  and  water*  The  lava  alternates 
in  the  heights  of  Monte-Bolca,  with  schistous  limestone 
abounding  in  fossil  fish*  Green  sandstone  forms  the  nucleus 
of  all  the  calcareous  Ijeigfits  that  extend  ttirough  Frtuli, 
and  of  the  low  hills  in  Oltre-Piane.  The  Veronese  exhi- 
bits the  same  arrangements,  the  limestone  rocks  arc  filled 
with  organic  remains*  Hills  covered  with  shells  rise  to 
the  heiglit  of  sixteen  hundred  feet  irt  tlie  dutcliy  of  Parma 
and  in  Placcnza  ; — they  command  the  ctrurse  of  the  Po, 
their  strata  are  inclined  from  ten  to  twenty  degrees  to- 
wards the  north* 

The  Po,  which  traverses  a  grcRt  extent  of  country  simi- 
lar to  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  carries  along  with  it« 
like  every  gfeat  livi-r,  the  soil  near  its  banks,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  mountains  that  encompass  it.  The  con* 
tinual  action  of  its  water  accumulates  at  its  embouchure, 
deposites  wliich  are  every  day  encroaching  on  the  limits  of 
the  sea.  It  may  he  proved  that,  since  the  year  I604f 
when  it  was  attempted  to  confine  its  banks  by  dikes,  the 
dt*posites  which  tiie  river  brings  down,  have  been  so  much 
heaped  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course^  that  the  surface  af 
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its  water  is  now  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  honses  in    bq 
Ferrara.*    The  sea  has  receded  since  the  same  periody    czxxi. 
the  distance  of  three  leagues.      The  ^ancient  Hatria  or  " 

modern  Adria  was  once  a  famous  port,  it  gave  its  name  to 
the  Adriatic  Gulf,  it  is  now  more  than  eight  leagaea  from  * 
the  shore.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  annual  en- 
croachments made  by  these  de|iosites  amount  to  four  hundred 
feet  ;f  that  calculation  appears  to  be  overrated ;  hut  it  is 
certain  that  the  labours  of  men  have  greatly  contributed  to 
augment  the  de|iosites.  They  may  he  ascertained  with 
siifllclent  accuracy  \  in  the  twelfth  century  Adria  was  about 
thirty,  or  according  to  others,  thirty-four  thousand  feet  from 
the  sea ;  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a  new 
passage  was  made  for  the  river,  the  remotest  promontories 
formed  by  the  deposites  were  sixty-one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feet  distant  from  Adria.  These  distances 
are  believed  to  be  correct,  and  it  follows  that  the  annual  ex- 
tent of  the  encroachments  was  equal  on"  an  average  to 
eighty-four  feet  But  the  successive  additions  have  been 
much  greater  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  if  it 
be  recollected  that  the  furthest  limits  of  these  alluvial  lands 
.are  at  present  108,334  feet  from  the  meridian  of  Adria,  it 
might  be  shown  that  they  are  enlarged  every  year  by  more 
than  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  The  Po  was 
formerly  subject  to  inundations,  every  forty  or  fifty  yeaiii; 
they  are  now  more  frequent  The  deposites  brought  down 
by  the  Brenta  render  it  not  improbable  that  Venice  may 
share  the  fate  of  Adria.*  The  Euganean  mountains,  a 
group  of  volcanic  heights,  are  situated  in  the  vast  alluvial 
plains  on  the  east  of  the  Adige  and  the  town  of  Este. 

Although  fossil  shells 'ai*e  very  common  in  Lombardy  FomU 
and  Piemont,  the  light  lands  which  cover  the  marine  do-  ^"^^ 
posites,  abound  in  many  places  with  the  bones  of  elks, 

*  See  the  work  of  M.  de  Proni.    Systeme  Hydraulique  de'lltalie* 
t  Bretlak,  Instructions  g^logiques. 
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mastocloTites,  elephants,  rliinaccros  and  other  large  quad- 
rupotlH.  The  bufifH  of  cetaceous  animals  have  been  found 
in  tljc  hills  near  Pfacenza;  others,  whicli  are  now  extincl« 
inhuhitetl  tlie  Ap|)enines  and  the  Alps  beiorc  man  estabU«>bed 
his  dominion  in  these  regions. 

The  chain  of  the  Apperiincs  maj  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts  the  one  is  composed  of  granite,  euphotides  and 
serpentine,  which  constilute  the  nucleuii  of  the  mountains; 
the  ntlier  is  formed  of  what  have  been  termed  saccharine  cal- 
careous and  rompitct  calcareous  rockB;  above  tliem  are  AfHci- 
ous  strata,  and  the  sandstone  known  hy  the  name  of  niacigniK 
The  tlrst  calrai'eous  njcks  are  considered  primitive;  quarries 
of  fine  white  rnarble  are  worked  in  them,  the  most  valuable 
are  those  near  Carrara  on  tlie  western  side  of  the  northern 
Appenines.  But^  towards  ti»e  north,  nncient  calcareous  rocks 
and  others  of  an  intermediate  epoch,  servo  as  a  support 
for  lands  of  the  last  formation,  in  which  are  found  argil 
mixed  Willi  sftells,  and  other  deposites  containing  wood  and 
the  fruits  of  illfte rent  conifeious  trees.*  The  same  ter- 
nary lands  extend  from  the  base  of  the  central  Appenines; 
they  form  hills  consisting  chielly  of  marl  and  calcareous  or 
fiiljcious  sand,  containing  sulphur,  mineral  pitch  and  salt* 
Organic  remains  are  so  abundant  that  a  naturalist  believes 
them  to  be  more  numerous  than  all  the  animaU  in  the 
Mediterranean.! 

Granite  rocks  arc  more  common  in  the  southern  Appenines 
from  the  mountains  of  Conegliano  to  the  extremity  of 
Italy*  than  in  the  rest  of  the  chain.  They  are  of  a  yellow 
colour,  of  a  granulated  and  imperfectly  crystallized  tex- 
ture; they  seem  to  be  part  of  an  intermediate  formation* 
Calcareous  liills  rise  in  different  directions  near  the  shores 
of  the  sea«  Saline  depositcs  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
Aspromonte  in  Eastern  Calabria,  the  most  extensive  aro 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lungro. 

The  existence  of  a  sea  now  filled  with  fresh  water  lakes 


*  Mf moire  sur  Ics  bass'iDS  teni^ircscte  Gen^t  el  iJe  les  eovironj^  by  M.  Fi* 
relo.     Anil,  del  fcienccs  nai,  lonte  L  page  86. 
t  Breitlak,  iDSiltuiioni  g«obgiqu«f,  lome  iL  ptife  306. 
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tm  the  western  part  of  the  central  Appenine8»  is  attested  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil ;  volcanic  products  have  been  amass-  cxxsi* 
ed  in  the  same  region  at,  a  period  anterior  to  the  com- 
mencement  of  history.  In  one  place  are  macignos*  in  ano- 
ther travertines,  the  most  modem  of  the  calcareous  rocks ; 
their  formation  has  been  attributed  to  mineml  springs  con- 
taining carbonic  acid.  They  were  used  in  bifilding  many 
monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  and  they  are  found  in  ex- 
tensive strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town.  Other 
calcareous  rocks  that  are  still  forming,  indicate  the  course 
which  nature  has  followed  in  the  most  remote  periods. 
The  waters  that  descend  from  the  chain  of  Mount  Yelino, 
bold  in  suspension  carbonate  of  lime  which  is  deposited  in 
the  lake  Velino,  and  also  at  the  falls  of  Terni  and  Tivoli. 
The  reader  may  have  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  calcareous  substances  are  deposited  from  the  account  of 
an-intelligent  naturalist.  **The  celebrated  falls  of  Tivoli. 
are  not  connected  with  the  steep  calcareous  rocks  of  which 
these  hills  (those  that  command  Rome)  consist;  they 
are  formed  by  the  deposites  of  streams  and  rivers  that 
issue  fW>m  the  valleys,  and  w*cro  in  ancient  times  more 
surcharged  with  calcareous  sediment  than  at  present. 
The* undulating  forms  that  theso« deposites  assume,  forms 
that  are  not  seen  in  the  plains,  are  owing  to  the  agitation 
produced  by  the  waters;  their  less  abundant  precipita- 
tion may  perhaps  account  for  their  crystalline  texture, 
different  from  travertine,  and  resembling  alabaster. 

'<The  same  arrangement,  attributable  to  the  same 
causes,  may  be  seen  in  all  its  details  at  the  lofty  falls  of 
Terni.  The  traveller  observes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  travertine,  fresh  water  deposites 
of  compact  limestone.  Near  Rieti,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Yelino  and  the  Nera,  that  small  river  precipitates  the 
same  deposites  at  its  cascade,  in  the  same  way  and  on  the 
same  sort  of  soil  as  at  Tivoli.''* 

*  Dt  quelques  terrains  fPeau  doticc^  post^rieurs  «u  calcaire  grottier  hort  du 
batsin  de  Paris,  by  M.  Bronguiart,  toinr  ii.  teconde  partie,  pag.  552;  det  Re- 
cberches  fur  let  oisemeDi  fossilcs,  by  M.  Cuvler. 
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These  calcareous  substances  are  in  some  places  of  a 
brow  Disk  red  coIouTt  frcsli  water  sbella  bavc  often  been 
foyiicl  ill  tlienn  but  iti  otber  places  they  arc  pure  labtte* 
At  no  great  ilistance  front  a  hill,  evidently  of  lale  forniA* 
tiouy  to  the  north-west  of  Radicofani,  and  near  the  fron* 
tiers  of  Tuscanyt  the  waters  of  San  Felippo  to  wliich  in- 
valids rcsorf,  depiisjtc  a  very  tine  aud  very  wU'iic  sedinicntt 
the  minute  particles  arc  put  into  moulds,  and  by  their  in* 
crustations  bas-rclicfs  are  formed. 

The  lakes  into  which  the  ancient  travertine  was  depo* 
tiitod  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  have  formed  the 
Quirinal,  the  Aventtne,  tlie  Mounts  Marius  and  C«- 
Jius ;  but  t!ic  Janiculum  and  the  rock  of  the  Vatiran 
attest  by  their  moTluscffi  the  presence  of  salt  water.  Other 
rocks  and  volcanic  products  conglomerated  by  a  calcai-eous 
cement,  form  the  soil  of  the  ancient  city.  Some  depnsttes 
in  the  vicinity  contain  bones  helongit»g  to  terreBtrial  ani* 
mals,  of  wiiicli  the  species  are  now  extinct. 

I'wo  diHlinct  tracts  of  volcanic  matter  extend  from  the 
banks  of  the  Fo  tu  the  extremity  of  Italy*  the  one  from 
the  easitern  sides  of  the  Appenines  to  Ahruzzo,  near  tba 
baJiks  of  the  Sangro;  the  oilier  passes  from  the  opposite 
side  into  Sicily.  At  the  two  extremities  of  these  volcanic 
products  are  exhibited  the  phenomena  of  air  volcanoes  ^n 
which  hydrogen  gus  is  the*  principal  agents  Some  of  tliera 
may  be  described  in  the  account  of  Sicily,  but  the  one  at 
Sassuolo,  not  far  from  Modena,  is  visited  by  all  the  co* 
rious;  a  piece  of  wood  plunged  itito  that  oozy  volcano 
makes  1l*c  wat<*r  rise  in  the  form  of  a  jet.  Bebiw  the  sides 
of  the  Appenines,  that  extend  towards  the  Gulf  of  Naples, 
craters  of  different  epochs  are  heaped  on  the  soil  now  trod- 
den by  man,  and  fields  arc  fertilized  by  decomposed  lava, 
AH  the  plain  of  Campania  is  covered  with  similar  sub- 
stances,  and  Naples  is  built  on  former  curriints  of  lavt- 
According  to  Spiillanzani  iUv  lakes  of  Averno  and 
might  have  been  ancient  cratrrs* 

The  Soll'atarat  the  remains  of  an  eUiptically  formed  vol* 
canO|  no  longer  emits  sulpluireous  vapours^  but  the  tavernomi 
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•»il  resoands  ander  the  travellert  and  the  sulphor  and  alam 
which  are  extracted  from  it  seem  to  form  an  exbaattless  oxzzi. 
I  of  wealth.  — — 


The  Grotto  del   Cane  has   lost  much  of  its  celebritj*  GrottoM 
since  several  volcanic  caverns  emitting  carbonic  acid  have  ^*°** 
been  discovered  in  other  countries. 

The  lake  Lucerno  was  formerly  more  extensive^  hot  the  ^^«  ^- 
eruption  in  the  month  of  September  15889  raised  a  small 
volcano  in  the  liiidst  of  it^  from  which  flames  issoed  dur- 
ing seven  days,  and  the  lava  forms  at  present  a  hillr— the 
Monte  Nuovot  four  hundred  feet  in  heigh  t»  an(f  eight  thou- 
sand in  circumference  at  its  base* 

Vesuvius  rises  above  M  the  modem  volcanoes  in  the  tei^  Vefirrlak 
ritory  of  Naples.  As  active  as  it  was  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  it  is  considered  the  only  one  in  BuropOf  from 
which  different  kinds  of  rock  are  thrown  and  not  altered. 
In  the  last  eruption^  which  happened  in  ISSS,  its  height 
was  diminished  by  more  than  a  hundred  feet  The  most 
narthem  point  or  summit  may  be  about  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet  in  height.  Tlio  walls  of  the  crater  are 
formed  by  successive  strata  of  lava,  from  which  the  num- 
ber of  eruptions  might  almost  be  calculated.  Prismatic 
lava,  as  regular  as  the  finest  basaltic  prisms,  has  several 
times  been  seen  in  the  conical  cavity.  Somma,  which  was 
the  summit  of  Vesuvius  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  encompasses 
part  of  it  at  present,  and  is  only  separated  from  it  by 
the  volcanic  hill  of  Cantaroni.  Near  the  summit,  the 
lava  resounds  beneath  the  feet,  and  seems  about  to  be 
swallowed  in  the  gulf  it  encloses.  Hot  vapours  issue  from 
a  great  many  holes  or  crevices  lined  with  beautiful  efflo- 
rescences of  sulphur:  and  if  a  piece  of  wood  or  paper  be 
placed  near  them,  it  takes  fire  in  a  few  seconds. 
-  Vesuvius  stands  isolated  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  and 
as  it  is  formed  by  matter  thrown  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  its  mass  gives  the  exact  measure  of  the  cavity  from 
which  the  different  substances  are  impelled.  The  land 
ronnd  its  base  is  divided  into  small  but  very  fruitful 
farms;  the  richness  of  the  soil  that  decomposed  lava  forms, 
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may  he  inferred  from  the  number  of  inliabitants  in  pro* 
p4>rtiuti  to  the  surface.  Each  square  league  contains  five 
thoiisani]  iniliviilmils.  The  stranger  may  wonder  at  the 
security  of  the  population,  for  apparently  men,  women 
and  chihiren  are  threatened  with  destruction  at  every 
instant;  but  it  is  well  known  that  every  eruption  may  he 
pi'edicted  by  certain  signs.  Tlie  earth  in  shaken,  a  hollow 
noi&e  is  heard  below  it,  the  wells  and  {Springs  are  dried, 
and  terrified  animals  wander  about  tlic  country.  Warned 
of  the  danger,  man  has  time  to  escape  and  to  secure  what- 
ever is  most  precious.  Clouds  of  smoke  are  emitted  from 
the  volcano  in  the  intervals  between  the  eruptions. 

The  natural  riches  of  Italy  consist  ratl^er  in  mineriil 
than  in  metallic  substances;  sucli  are  the  serpentine  on 
the  southern  siiles  of  the  Alps  tlic  porpfiyry  of  the  Ap- 
penines,  the  marble  uf  Cairara,  the  alabaster  of  VoUcrra, 
the  marble  of  Stazzema  composed  of  dilTerent  colourrf 
fragments,  the  black  marble  of  Fistoiat  the  green  of  Prato, 
the  brocatello  <jf  Pioinbinot  the  limentone  of  FluiTnce*  oa 
which  ai'e  represented  ruins  and  beautiful  plants  formed 
by  molecules  of  magnesia,  the  sulpha  ted  barilcs  of  mount 
Paderno,  which  is  transformed  by  calcination  into  the 
paste  called  Bologna  phos|iljorus»  the  jaspers  of  Barga* 
the  calcedouies  of  Tu^icanyf  the  la^iis  lazuli  near  Sienni* 
the  jargon  of  Viccntino,  the  garnet  of  Piemont,  the  hya- 
ciathus  of  VesuviuH,  and  tlic  mines  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

Numerous  islamls  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Italian  territory;  the  largest  arc  Sicily  and  Sardinia* 
we  might  even  add  Corsica,  for  considered  physically,  it 
forms  a  detached  portion  uf  tlie  latter.  The  next  in  point 
of  extent  are  Malta,  Gozzo  and  Penfrltaria  to  the  senth  of 
Sicily  ;  then  the  islands  of  Eolus  or  Li  pari  between  Sicily 
and  the  continent ;  Iscliia  and  Capri  at  the  entrance  into 
the  Gulf  of  Naples;  lastly  the  island  of  Elba  between 
Tuscany  and  Corsica. 

Sicily,  situated  between  Europe  and  Africa,  is  the  largett 
island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  length  from  south-eiat 
to  north-west  may  be  about  a  Imndred  and  fifty-fif* 
milest  its  mean  breadth  nearly  sixty-two,  and  its  surface 
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nim  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  square  miles. 

A  mountainous  chain,  the  continuation  of  the  Appenines,  is  oxxzi* 

divided  into  thi-ee  hranches,  and  their  three  extremities  """"■*" 

terminate  in  as  many  capes,   namely,  Rasocolmo  on  the 

Bortii-east,  San  Yito  on  the  north  west,  and  cape  Palo  on 

the  south-east    Three  great  declivities  are  thus  formed 

in  the  triangular  mass  of  the  island ;  many  streams  and 

rivers  descend  from  them ;  the  largest  are  the  Belici,  the 

Platani  and  Salso  on  the  south,  and  the  Giaretta  on  the 

east;  the  side  on  the  north, is  narrow  and  rapid;  no  rivers 

rise  from  it. 

Tlie  rocks  that  form  the  nucleus  of.  the  Sicilian  moun-  Roduu 
tains,  according  to  Spi^llanzani,*  are  a  sort  of  granite  that 
decomposes  readily,  but  from  the  characters  he  assigns  to 
Hf  one  might  suppose  it  of  a  later  formation  than  that  of 
organized  beings,  and  that  it  was  included  in  the  list  of 
syenites,  diorites  and  protogynes.f  It  serves  as  a  support 
for  calcareous  rocks  abounding  with  madrepores  and  ma-  <^ 
rino  molluscs.  Argillaceous  schistus  and  fossil  fish  have 
been  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  The  Italian 
naturalist  observed  on  the  sea  shore,  pudding  stones  and 
sandstone  in  which  tlie  pebbles  and  the  grains  of  sand 
were  united  by  a  calcareous  cement,  still  forming  under 
the  water;  they  are  most  abundant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Messina.  Witnesses  assured  M.  Spallanzani  that 
they  had  found  in  the  sand  where  the  cement  is  pro- 
duced, the  heads  of  arrows,  medals  and  human  bones; 
thus  the  process  of  nature  may  still  be  discerned  in  the 
formation  of  certain  rocks. 

Mount  Gibello  or  JEtna,  a  volcano  so  immense,  that  Ye*  Mount 
aovius  in  comparison  seems  merely  a  hill,  rises  on  the  eastern  ^^"** 
side  of  Sicily.     It  is  divided  into  three  vegetable  zones, 
that  of  the  sugar  cane,  secondly  the  vine  and  olive,  lastly, 
boreal  plants.    The  greatest  eruption  of  late  years  took 
place  in  1812;  it  lasted  six  months;  another  that  happen- 

•  Travels  in  the  two  Sicilies. 

t  See  tbe  article  Roches  In  the  Dictionnaire  de   Oeof  ra|>hic  pbyiiqat  de 
I'Encyclopedie  in^thodique,  bj  M.  Iluct.  , 
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BOOK  eil  In  1819t  lias  been  described  by  a  traveller  who  wit 
I*  ed  it,  and  observed  tlie  lava  flowing  below  him;  it  forfnel 
a  current  of  8ixty  feet  in  breadth  on  the  tnouiitain,  and 
twelve  hundred  at  its  base*  It  desolated  the  couniry  to 
the  difitance  of  two  leat;ues,  and  set  fire  to  tl»e  trees  %^hicH 
it  touched*  The  stones  iltst barged  from  ani»ther  crater 
above  the  one  by  i^hich  the  lava  issued,  rose  apparently  to 
the  height  of  a  thousand  feet.* 

Several  volcanoes  similar  to  those  near  Modcnaf  tltat 
emit  clouds  of  air  and  dust*  aro  situated  tn  the  island; 
among  others,  the  one  of  Valanglie  detla  Lalomha,  aniK 
tber  at  Terra  Filata,  and  a  third  at  Macuiaba*  The 
first  is  the  least  importantp  its  movements  are  wholly 
cheeked  during  very  hot  weather.  Tfie  second,  obserred 
some  years  ago  for  tlie  (iist  time  by  Father  La  Via,  coti- 
fiistsof  an  eminence  in  which  there  are  several  clefts;  from 
a  great  many  small  cones,  gas  and  ooze  rise  to  the  height 
of  six  or  hcven  fert^  other  cones  about  five  feet  in  depth 
«mit  streams  of  hydrogen.  The  volcano  at  Macaluba  is 
somewhat  difTerent;  its  small  craters  discharge  bobbles  of 
gas,  which  breaking  the  clay  that  covers  them,  produce  a 
noise  lilie  that  occasioned  by  a  cork  burslitig  from  a  bottle* 
A  saltHpring  issues  from  the  little  hill,  and  in  the  calcarcoua 
soil  in  the  neighbourhood  are  otber  hiUocks  of  grayish  ar 
gil,  which  contain  gypsum*  Terra  Pilata  has  been  sn; 
called  from  its  sterility, — no  vegetable  grows  on  it. 

The  lands  in  Sicily  are  \rry  fruitful,  the  olive  ts  stronger, 
and  grows  to  a  greater  size  than  in  tlio  rest  of  Italy  ;  the 
pistacbio  tree  abounds,  and  the  cotton  plant  is  cultivated 
with  much  care;  but  it  is  long  since  the  forests  have  been 
exhausted,  indeed  all  kinds  of  timber  arc  at  present  very  rare. 
Beans  arc  now  cultivatfd  as  a  siibstitutc  for  fallow.  ThOj 
Sicilian  honey  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  tl»e  bee  is  per 
haps  the  most  valualile  animal  in  the  country*  The  other' 
animals  do  nut  dilFer  from  those  of  Calabria;  among  tho 
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birtl»,  tlio  solitary  thrush  is  the  one  most  attached  to  the    book 
soil,  and  the  most  admired  for  its  harmonious  notes.*  cxxxi 

It  may  he  wortd  wlule  to  examine  a  question,  concern- ";         ^ 
ing   t\hich   distingui^iUcd   men    have  entertarned    different  of  sVcIfy" 
o{)inionf!»-^was  Sicily  ever  a  part  of  the  continent?     Those  f^o'"  the 
who  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  separation  have  per- 
haps paid  too  little  attention    to  tha  traditions  of  the  an^ 
cientSo      Flinyf    and   Fomponius    Mela^    considered   it  a 
fact  that  could  not  he  douhte^«   and  the   poets   have  de- 
scribed the  catastrophe*     Yirgil^  and  Silius  ltdlicus[|  Dien- 
tion  tlic  proofs  of  it.     The  geologist  does  not  attach  any 
weight  to  a  popular  traditiout  if  it  be  at  variance  with  the 
principles  and   truths  that  Form  the  basis  of  his  science; 
but  if  it  can  be  easily  reconciled  with  these  principles  and 
truths,  it  may  be  considered  an  additional  argument  of  some 
importance,     it  is  true  that  the  authority  of  history  is  en- 
titled to  more  credit  than  a  mere  tradition»  lost  in  the  night 
of  time;  but  it  does  not  require  much  reflection  to  be  con- 
vinced that  at  no  very  remote  period  history  is  confounded 
with  fable.     The  imagination  may  easily  transport  itself  to 
the  age  when  men  did  nut  possess  the  art  of  communicating 
their  ideas  by  writing,  or  when  history  rested  on  tradition* 
Cluver^  argues  against  the  possibility  of  sucli  a  separa- 
tion because  the  course  of  the  rivers  along  the  last  declivi- 
ties in  Italy,  on  the  side  of  Messina,  indicate  a  general 
inclination   of    the    latid   towards   the   sea.     But    if  it  be 
assumed   ti»at  the    Aftpenlnc  chain^   undermined   hy   sub- 
terranean   fires,   was    broken    at    tlie    place    where    two 
heights  were  separated  by  a  valley,  and  if,  at  tlio  time  of 
such  a  ruptui*e,  the  waters  of  the  sea  rushed  violently  into 
the  strait  of  Messinat  they  must  have  had  some  cflTect  in 
rendering  less  precipitous,  tlie  Italian  frontiers  on  one  side, 
and    the   c;ipes  of  Messina  and    liasocolmo  on   the   otiier* 
Tills  much   may  be  urged  iti  answer  to  the  objections  de- 
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Malta. 


dueed  Trom  tlie  actual  configuration  of  tlm  country.  But 
those  Vk'\m  mnintain  tlic  o|Tposito  opinion,  Hicem  to  IiaTe 
overlooked  what  has  been  ascertained  by  geological  obscr- 
vationSf  or  that  the  mountains  in  Sicily,  and  the  Appenincs 
are  formed  by  tlie  same  rocks.  If  it  appears  a  chimerical 
notion  that  part  of  the  chain,  at  least  about  a  league  in 
breadth)  has  been  broken  by  a  violent  eartliquake,  because 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  southern  Appcnin6§ 
were  ever  undermined,  or,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  ever 
placed  above  immense  cavities;  then  what  has  taken 
place  in  Calabria  ouglit  to  be  recollected, — a  mountain  as 
great  as  JKtna  was  formed  by  subterranean  fires,  when  the 
volcanic  heights,  now  called  the  Lipari  islands^  were  raised 
from  llic  dcptlis  of  the  waters. 

At  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  Fharus,  situated  near 
cape  Rasocolmo,  stands  a  rock  famotis  in  antiquity,  as  be- 
ing most  dangerous  to  ships.  Rising  like  a  peak,  the  base 
of  Scylla  is  pierced  by  many  caverns;  the  billows  enter 
them,  mingle  with  each  other,  and  make  in  breaking  a  tre- 
mendous noise,  which  explains  why  Homer  and  Virgil 
have  painted  Scylla  roaring  in  her  cave,  and  guarded  by 
wolves  and  fierce  dogs. 

Charybdis,  now  Calofaro,  may  be  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  distant  from  (he  coast  of  Messina*  It  no 
longer  resembles  the  description  given  of  it  by  Homer:  it 
is  not  a  whirlpool,  but  a  small  space  hardly  a  hundred  feet 
in  circumfereijce,  subject  to  that  sort  of  motion  which  is 
remarked  at  sea  in  all  narrow  passages. 

Malta,  Go/zo  and  Comino  are  situated  between  Sicily 
and  Africa,  they  form  a  superficies  of  twenty-two  s(|tiarc 
leagues.  The  first,  or  Malta,  is  a  calcareous  rock  about 
five  leagues  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  covered  uilb  a 
light  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  which  is  rendered  fruitful 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate.  More  than  eighty  springs 
water  Malta f  hut  if  a  proprietor  wishes  to  make  anew 
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lent  flaTour  of  the  Maltese  oranges^  from  its  beantifol  roses    book 
and  the  exhalations  of  a  thousand  flowers.  9xxxi. 

The  small  island  of  Comino,  a  rock  about  five  hundred  — ; 

paces  in  circumference,  has  been  so  called  from  the  great    °"*'"^' 
quantity  of  cumin  which  the  inhabitants  cultivate. 

G0ZZO9  an  island  on  which  diflferent  heights  are  situated,  gozxo. 
may  be  about  four  leagues  in  length  and  two  in  breadth ; 
it  is  fruitful  in  cotton,  grain  and  vegetables. 

Nearer  Africa  than  Sicily,  the  volcanic  island  of  Pentel-  Penteiia- 
laria  presents  on  every  side  steep  declivities  and  caverns.  "^' 
A  lake  near  the  centre,  about  eight  hundred  paces  in  cir- 
cumference, and  of  an  immense  depth,  fills  the  cavity  of 
an  ancient  crater ;  its  waters  are  tepid,  no  fish  are  contain- 
ed in  them.  Boiling  springs  issue  from  the  base  of  the 
arid  and  burnt  heights.  The  part  of  the  island  best 
adapted  for  cultivation  produces  raisins,  figs  and  olives. 
Lampedusa,  nearer  Africa  than  Malta,  is  little  more  than 
two  square  leagues  ii;^  extent. 

The  Egades  or  three  inlands,  Favignana,  Maretimo  and  Egades. 
Levanzo,  near  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  are  little  worthy 
of  notice.  ,  All  the  islands  on  the  north  are  ancient  cra- 
ters. Ustica,  at  eleven  leagues  from  cape  Gallo,  is  com- 
manded by  three  small  volcanic  summits,  which  had^  been 
extinguished  long  before  the  Phoenician  conquest.  The 
soil  is  a  dark  loam,  it  yields  rich  hal*vcsts>  the  inhabitants 
cultivate  cotton,  olives  and  grapes. 

The  Lipari  or  islands  of  Eolus  are  situated  to  the  east  of  Lipari 
Ustica;  they  are  sixteen  in  number.  Basilluzzo  and  the  **i*°d** 
three  Pinarelli  may  be  considered  submarine  rocks  com- 
posed of  granite  and  porous  lava  covered  with  sulphate  of 
mlumen  ;*  yet  three  inhabited  houses  are  situated  in  Ba- 
ailluzzo.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  hydrogen  gas  rises 
round  these  islands  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  soil 
of  Alicodi  or  Alicuda  is  covered  with  globular  lava ;  bat 
Spallanzani  describes  a  mass  of  porphyry  tliat  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  any  way  modified  by  the  action  of 

*  SpaUanzani*s  Travels  ia  Sicily,  yoI.  ii. 
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fire.*  Felicuri  or  Felicudi  may  be  remarked  on  account  of 
its  alternate  layers  of  lava  and  tufa ;  in  the  same  island  is 
situated  II  large  cavity,  called  tlie  Grottn  of  the  Sea  Co 
not  less  than  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  two  hundred  ill 
breadth,  and  sixty-five  in    height*      Spallanzani   observed 

^Ihere  a  mass  of  granite,  similar  to  the  rocks  near  Mclazo 
in  Sicily.  The  block  wlikh  seems  to  have  been  trans* 
ported  by  tlie  waters,  might  tend  to  strengthen  the  opinion 

Khat  a  marine  eruption  has  contributed   with  the  action  of 

[Bubterranean  fire  to  separate  Sicily  from  Italy*     Salina, 
^hich  Spallanzani  considered  the  ancient  Didyma,  is  mure 

"probably  tho  island  of  Thermisia.  It  may  be  about  four 
leagues  in  circumference;  a  crater  is  situated  near  the 
centre,  and  the  soil  is  fruitiul  in  grapes  that  yield  an  ex^ 
ccUent  wine.  It  has  been  calleil  Salina  from  the  abuod 
ance  of  salt  contained  in  a  small  lake,  separated  fr 
the  sea  by  a  lava  dike  that  the  waves  have  formed,  TIk 
waters  of  the  lake  are  divided  into  ditches  made  for  th 
purjiosc;  the  heat  of  the  sun  dries  them  by  evaporationi^ 
and  Jeaves  behind  tftick  layers  of  salt. 

Lipari,  the  largest  of  these  islands*  is  nearly  six  league 
in  circumference;  it  is  covered  with  fddspathic  land,  voU 
canic  glass  or  obsidian,  and  pumice  stone,  with  which  tiK 
inhabitants   supply  the  whole  of  Europe*     The   mountaiit^ 
of  Campo-Bianco    consists    of    conglomerates    containing 
plants,  and    forming   strata   that    alternate    with   pumicQ 
stone.t    Two  craters  are  situated  in  Vulcano,  an  island! 
less  tlian  six  leagues  in  extent,  the  one  ap|iears  to  be  er*l 
hausted,  the  other,   which    is   of   very    large    dimension^'^ 
emits  clouds  of  smoke.     It  is  supposed  to  be  four  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty  feet   in  depth,  and  {two  thou- 
sand  five  hundred  and   sixty-six    in  diameter.     The  last 
eruption  took  place  in  the  year  1775.    The  extinguiHlied'^ 
crater   is  not  inaccessible,  the  stranger  may   descend  td 
a  grotto  adorned  with  stalactites  of  sulphur.     The   wallf 
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of  another  grotto  are  covered  'with  sulphurt  iMilphate  of  book 
alameo  and  muriate  of  ammoniQ.  Carbonic  acid  is  disen-  oxxxi. 
gaged  from  the  hot  waters  of  a  small  lake  in  the  same  island.  " 

The  volcanic  products  of  Panaria  are  nowise  remarlcahle ; 
like  Lipariy  it  produces  corn,  olives^  figs  and  excellent  grapes. 
Strombolit  the  most  northern  of  these  islands^  is  a  steep  stromboii. 
volcano,  in  which  a  crater  open  on  one  side,  is  always 
burning.  Two  eruptions  take  place  in  calm  weather,  every 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Naples  is  defended  by  J^^^g^',/*^ 
three  islands,  Capri  or  Caprea  on  the  right,  Ischia  and  Naples. 
Procida  on  the  left.  No  traces  of  volcanoes  are  to  be  ^^^'' 
found  on  the  first,  which  is  about  a  league  broad,  and  a 
league  and  a  half  long.  A  calcareous  peak  divides  it  into 
two  parts,  and  the  inhabitants  that  go  from  the  one  to  the 
other  must  ascend  a  stair  of  five  hundred  steps.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  observations  made  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth,  that  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  lower  than  in  past 
ages ;  Capri,  however,  oiTers  a  proof  to  the  contrary.  The 
floors  of  the  palace  built  by  Tiberius  are  at  present  cover- 
ed with  the  waves.  It  is  said  that  in  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  quails  flock  in  such  numbers  to  the  most  fruitful 
parts  of  the  island,  that  the  quantity  killed  in  a  day  has 
been  sold  for  more  than  a  hundred  ducats.  The  tithe  that 
the  bishop  receives  in  quails,  constitutes  his  principal  re- 
venue. 

Ischia  is  eight  leagues  in  circumference,  its  soil  is  whol-  ischia. 
ly  volcanic,  the  last  marine  deposites  are  at  present  covered 
with  lava*  Strabo  informs  us,  that  its  fruitful  harvests 
and  gold  mines  were  the  sources  of  much  wealth  to  the 
inhabitants;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Greek  geo- 
grapher has  been  mistaken,  for  no  traces  of  gold  can  now 
be  found  in  its  lava;  its  ancient  volcanoes,  Monte  di  Yi- 
co  and  Epopeo  are  not  much  lower  than  Vesuvius.  The 
eruption  which  happened  in  1302,  lasted  two  months,  and 
compelled  the  inhabitants  to  abandon  the  island ;  at  pre- 
sent,  however,  it   is  very  populous.    It  produces  good 
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wines,  and  many  strangers  repaJr  to  it  on  account  of  it§^ 
mineral  water* 

Procida*  placed  between  the  continent  and  the  last  i.slaud«' 
is  not  more  than  three  leagues  in  circumference,  but  it 
contains  a  great  many  inhabitants,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  place  of  the  same  size;  tlieir  number  exceeds  four- 
teen thonsand.  Its  volcanic  soil,  formed  by  success! re 
deposites  of  lava,  yields  plenty  of  oranges,  figs,  and 
grapes. 

The  Pontian  islands,  San  Stefano,  Vandotcna,  Zannone, 
Ponza  and   Palmarola  extend  to  the  west  of  Ischia;  se- 
veral others  of  a  smaller  size,  rise  between  them.   Ponza  or 
the  largest  may  be  about  six  or  seven  miles  long,  and  throe 
r  three  and  a  half  bi'oad.     Like  those  that  surround  it, 
t  is  formed  by  brachytic  rocks,  tlic  remains  of  bunitnji 
treams  that  flowed  in  the  midst  of  volcanic  depositcs*  Tin 
ase  of  La  Guardia,  or  the  highest  point  in  the  islandf 
onsists  of  semi-vitreous  brachytes,  while  strata  of  common 
rachytes,  about  three  feet  thick,  rise  above  it.     Tho  rocks 
m  the  island  of  Zannone  rest  on  limestone  belonging  to  the 
nterraediate  formation*     Several  other  islands  arc  situated 
wards    the    north,   between    Corsica   and   Tuscany;  of 
lese  the  most  southern  are  Gianuti,  formerly  Artemisia, 
Motitc  Cristo,  tlie  ancient  Oglosa,  inhabited  by  fishermen, 
and  Giglio    which  the  Romans  called  ^gilium.     In  ti»e 
last  are  worked  granite  and  valuable  marble  quarries;  ita 
hills  are  covered  with  trees,  and  the  land  is  fruitful  in  wine.j 
Pianos  a,  the  ancient  Planasia,  a  well  wooded   but  thinl| 
peopled  island,  lies  at  no  great  distance  from  K\htu     Ca|i 
ria,  a  small  calcareous  island  to  the  north  of  it  contains 
greater  population.     Gorgona,  opposite  to  Leghorn,  a  stilll 
smaller  inland,  is  covered  with  wood,  and  serves  as  a  station  { 
for  the  sardcl  fishermen. 

The  island  of  Elba,  so  famous  for  its  iron  mines*  wVic 

were  worked  at  a  very  retnotc  period,  was  called  yBihalil 

by  the  Greeks,  and  11  va  by  the  Romans.     It  may  be  from"^ 

twenty^fivo  to  thirty  leagues  in  circumferonco,  and  about 

nineteen  in  i>uperiicics.     Granite,  micaceous  scbistus,  and 
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calcareous  marble,  are  the  principal  rocks  in  its  mountains,    book 
which  extend  from  east  to  west.    The   Caipanna  is  the  cxxxi- 
highest  summit  in  the  island.     Although  some  unwhole-  ^^~ 
some  marshes  might  be  mentionetl,  the  climate  may  be  said 
to  be  salubrious.    No  river  waters  the  island,  Rio  is  its  only 
stream,  but  it  possesses  abundant  and  never  failing  springs. 
Several  mineral  sources  are   situated  in  Elbaj  the  inhabi- 
tants make  excellent  wine;  tUe  pastures,  although  of  small 
extent,  arc  very  fruitful. 

The  island  of  Sardinia,  about  sixty-one  leagues  in  Sardinia 
length  from  north  to  soutli,  and  about  thirty-three  at  its 
greatest  breadth,  forms  a  superficies  of  eleven  hundred 
and  ninety-four  square  leagues.  A  mountainous  chain 
crosses  the  island  from  south  to  north;  two  branches 
extend  from  its  western  side,  the  one  towards  the  north-cast 
and  the  otlier  towards  the  south-west.  The  island  formed 
principally  of  granite,  in  which  are  contained  strata  and 
veins  of  quartz,  syenite  and  grunstein  or  dioritcs,  is  co- 
vered in  many  places,  particularly  at  tlie  two  extremities^ 
with  micaceous  scliistus*  Mount  Genargentu,  one  of  the 
loftiest  in  Sardinia,  consists  cliiefly  of  these  substances,  it 
is  nut  less  than  six  thousand  and  eighty-six  feet  in  heiglit. 
The  same  rocks  appear  at  the  north-eastern  extremity,  in 
the  mountains  Delia  Nurra.  The  southern  and  northern 
branches  Composed  of  intermediate  lands  and  calcareous 
rocks,  arc  generally  covered  witli  trachytes  that  supprjrt  ter- 
nary lands  from  which  basalts  rise ;  the  same  substances  may 
be  remarked  in  tlto  mountains  Del  Marghine  near  tbccenti*o 
of  the  island.  These  volcanic  masses  seem  to  ha\e  been 
partly  overturned  and  destroyed  by  aqueous  currents  flow- 
ing in  the  direction  of  north  to  south.  Fresh  water  must 
have  had  some  share  in  effecting  tliese  catastrophes;  for  in 
the  country  near  Cagliari,  the  remains  of  carnivorous  and 
ruminating  animals,  as  well  as  fresh  water  shells,  are  found 
in  great  numbers.  Nu  traces  arc  left  of  the  craters  from 
which  the  igneous  products  were  discharged.  A  small 
modern  volcano  near  Giave,  is  characterised  by  pozzolana 
and  scoriae.    The  existence  of  gold  in  the  Sardinian  moun- 
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tains  may  be  considered  very  tincertnin ;  there  are  several 
iron  and  lead  mines.  Silver*  copper  and  mercury  are 
found  only  in  small  quantities.* 

The  principal  rivers  flow  from  the  western  side  of  the 
great  chain ;  the  Ozicri  on  the  north*  the  OriBtano  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Mannu  on  the  south.  The  Flumendo24 
rises  from  the  opposite  side  of  thti  aunmtains.  The  Ori»» 
tano,  or  the  largest,  may  he  about  twenty-two  leagues  lA 
length,  none  of  the  others  are  more  than  flfteem  All  the 
numerous  marshes  in  Sardinia  are  more  or  less  brackisbf 
a  quality  derived  from  the  ncighhourhood  of  the  sea,  or  the 
nature  of  the  soil  that  they  water. 

The  climate  is  temperate  hut  often  exposed  to  the  fatal 
elTects  of  the  south-east  wind,  the  Levanto  or  the  Neapoli- 
tan sirocco.  Straho^  Tacitus,^  Cicero,5  and  Cornelius 
Neposll  mention  the  insalubrity  of  Sardinia.  Tl»e  ftame 
effects  arc  still  produced  by  the  same  causes;  the  mjisiaa 
that  rise  from  the  marshes,  particularly  after  rainy  wea- 
ther, occasion  dangerous  intermittent  fevers* 

A  fifth  part  of  the  soil  is  covered  with  forests  of  oak;  the 
most  common  species  arc  tlic  ordinary  oak,  (qutrcus  robnr) 
the  holm,  (qncrais  iltx)  and  the  cork  (quercus  suber)*  The 
island  has  hcen  divided  into  three  vegetable  zones;  that  of 
the  mountains  may  be  compared  with  Corsica;  the  plains 
and  nurthern  coasts  resemble  those  in  PtHJvence;  lastlyp 
the  plains  and  coasts  in  ti»e  south  arc  arid  and  unfriiitfuK 
Tlie  low  state  of  agricniture  may  be  attrihitted  rather  to 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  than  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil. 

The  largest  of  the  w  ild  animals  are  the  sta: 
deer,  the  goat  and  the  wild  boar;  but  they  are  all  smalle 
tlian  others  of  the  same  sort  in  the  continent.     Tbc  rausi- 
inoti  ditiers  ft*om  tlic  same  animal  in  Corsica,  bath  in  siM 
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and  In  the  form  of  the  horns  which  resemble  those  of  the    book 
mm.    The  other  quadrupeds  are  the  fox«  tbe  rabbit,  the   cxxxi. 
liaro  and  the  weasel.    The  domestic  animals  may  be  dis-  -^— — 
4iagttislied  by  particular  characters;  tl^  borses  are  small 
but  'strotigy  they  ai-e  useful  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  5 
thoass  is  sniall  and  covered  with  long  hair;  the  oxen,  like 
those  in* Hungary   have  very  long  horns,  they  are  ligbt, 
nimblo  and   impetuous.    The  Sardinian   goats  are  not  in- 
ferior in  size  to  those  in  Italy,  all  the  other  animals  are 
diminutive  and  degenerate. 

The  eagle  soars  above  the  mountains;  the  vulture  de-  B'*>^'' 
vours  the  putrid  carcasses  on  the  plains,  and  the  linnet,  the 
blackbird  and  the  thrush  enliven  the  fields.  The  flamingo 
arrives  from  Africa  about  the  middle  of  August;  two 
months  later,  it  is  joined  by  flocks  of  swans,  geese  and  wild 
ducks  that  migrate  from  northern  regions,  and  are  followed 
by  herons,  teal  and  cormorants. 

The  slow  growth  of  vegetation,  and  the  sudden  arefac-  Insecu. 
tion  of  most  of  the  plants  render  insects  less  abundant  in 
Sardinia  than  in  other  southern  countries.  The  tarantula 
is  not  unknown,  grasshopfiers  arc  more  common,  and  the 
fleas  are  very  troublesome.  The  bees  yield  excellent 
boney;  it  has  a  bitter  taste  which  is  not  disagreeable,  tbe 
inhabitants  attribute  it  to  the  flowers  of  the  arbute  tree. 

The  only  reptiles  found  in  the  island  are  a  small  snake  Reptiles. 
and  different  species  of  lizards.    Many  fish  are  taken  in 
tbe  rivers  and  the  sea.    The  most  remarkable  amphibious 
animals  are  two  species  of  phoci. 

Sardinia  is  surrounded  by  several  small  islands.  Tbe  Neighbour- 
largest  are  @an  Antioco  and  San  Pietro  on  the  south-west,  '"8»»iand8. 
Asinara  on  the  north-west ;  Madalena,r  Caprara  and  Tavo- 
lara  on  the  north.  San  Antioco,  the  Enosis  of  the  Ro- 
mans, is  about  nine  leagues  in  circumference.  It  yields 
rich  harvests,  and  its  inhabitants  export  a  great  quantity  of 
salt  San  Pietro,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  hill,  is  the 
ancient  Hieracum ;  it  may  be  iibout  eight  or  nine  leagues 
in  circumference.     The  inhabitants  fish  for  coral,  work 
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BOOK    flieir  salt  mines,  and  cultivate  a  fruitful  soih    Asinara,  the 
oxxxi*   ancient  Insula  HerculU,  about  four  leagues  and  a  half  in 
"""""""""  length  and  two  in  breadtb^  is  mountainous  and  covered 
witli  pastures ;  a  few  fishermen  and  slieplierds  inhabit  it. 

Tavolara,  a  calcareous  rock,  now  the  haunt  of  wild 
goats,  was  inhabited  by  the  ancients,  who  fished  on  the 
coasts  for  the  mollusca  tliat  yields  the  purple  die* 
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Emvpe  Continued. — Description  of  Italy, — Second  BecHon. — 
[Lombard- Venetian  kingdom. 

The  most  ancient  people  that  inhabited  the  coantiy  from    book  ' 
the  sides  of  tlie  Alps  to  the  banks  of  the  Po,  from  the  cxxxii. 

course  of  the  Tcssino  to  the  Lizonzo,  were  the  Orobii  on  t — \ 

the  north»  the  Jnsubres  and  tlie  Cenomani  above  tlic  lakes  ha^unisT 
of  Como  and  leso ;  the  Locvi  on  the  west,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Tessino  and  the  Po,  and  the  Euganei  on 
the  east  The  Orobii  wen^probably  aborigines  of  the  Alps ; 
tlieir  name  signifies  literally  those  that  live  on  mountains; 
but  Pliny,*  after  Cornelius  Alexander,  makes  them  migrate 
from  Greece,  yet  Bergomum,  tlie  name  of  their  chief,  indi- 
cates a  Germanic  or  rtLiher  Celto- Germanic  origin.  The 
Jhiubres  appear  to  have  migrated  from  the  north,  they  were 
a  branch  of  the  Ombri,  whose  name  in  their  language  signifies 
Valiant  Their  capital  or  the  ancient  Medidanum  forms  the 
present  Milan.  The  Cenomani  were  a  colony  of  Celtic  peo- 
ple that  inhabited  the  territory  of  Mans;  they  settled  on  the 
southern  sides  of  the  Alps,  six  centuries  before  the  vulgar 
era.  The  Loevi  were  also  considered  Gauls,  and  the  Euga- 
nei possessed  for  a  long  time  the  territory  that  forms  the 
government  of  Venice,  but  they  were  at  last  invaded  by  the 
Toneti,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Ye- 
neti  in  the  country  round  Yannes  in  Armoricum^  a  sea- 
faring and  commercial  people. 

•  Pliniui,  Liber  III.  cap.  7. 
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The  descendants  of  these  different  nations  possessed  tliat 
part  of  Italy  until  the  fait  of  the  Roman  emprre  in  the 
west,  ah«>ut  the  erul  of  the  fifth  centnry,  wlicn  the  Hei*tiit 
under  tfio  rotuluct  of  Oduacer.  quitted  llic  hunks  of  tli€ 
Danubet  settk^l  on  the  banks  of  the  ¥t),  and  made  Ua%cniim 
the  capital  ol"  their  country.  Six  years  after  tlieir  ronriueatt 
they  were  subdued  by  the  Oslrag(»ths,  wlio^e  power  Has 
shaken  by  the  glorious  efforts  of  Belisarius,  and  overthrown 
by  the  eunncli  Narscs  in  the  year  553. 

Italy  restored  to  the  emperors  of  the  East,  was  not  long 
secure  against  foreign  invasions.  The  L<»ngohardi  quitted 
the  forests  of  Gei  tnany,  and  fimnded  in  5G7,  a  powerful 
kingdom  in  the  great  valley  of  the  To,  whirh  In  time  was 
staled  LomUardy,*  But  the^  bishops  of  Rome,  antiripat- 
ing  their  power,  observed*  not  witliont  fear  and  jealousy, 
the  aggrandisement  of  barbarians  that  threatened  to  destroy 
or  possess  the  ancient  capital  of  the  woiUL 

Stephen  the  Second  inijdrM'ed  tf»e  assistance  of  France; 
Pepin  took  from  tfie  Lotigobardi  the  exarchate  of  Ravrn- 
nai  and  made  tl>e  pope  sovereign  over  il.  The  kingdom 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Charlemagne,  who  confined 
Bidierp  their  last  kir>g  in  a  convent.  Although  Lombardjr 
continued  witfumt  a  sovereign,  its  laws  wrre  ri'tained*  anil 
the  country  was  divided  intu  several  prinri|)alitles  subject 
to  the  western  empirct  But  the  spirit  of  independence  was 
diffused  over  that  portion  of  Italy ;  the  emjierors  of  Ger- 
many granted  to  some  towns,  the  right  of  choosing  their 
magistrates.  A  customi  that  the  citizens  had  preserved, — 
accordant  with  the  genius  of  Cliristianily, — the  right  of 
electing  their  bisho|is,  ltd  men  to  conclude  that  all  f*owcr 
emanated  from  the  pei^pkv 

These  and  other  reptiUlican  forms  dcttrmincd  the  inl^a- 
bltants  of  large  towns  to  demand  cfiarters  and  more  Im* 
portant  privileges.  All  ttie  cities  in  Lombardy  during  ttie 
twelfth  century  not  only  elected  their  magistrates,  but  de- 
liberated m 
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making  peace  and  war.*  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  the 
first  emperor^  wlio  violating  the  charters  and  treaties  of  cxxxii. 
his  predecessors,  attempted  to  establish  absolute  power  in  — 
Italy.  Milan  was  tlie  most  important  town  in  Lombardj; 
besieged  by  that  prince,  its  inhabitant^  reduced  to  a  small 
number  by  famine,  it  consented  at  last  to  capitulate,  but 
on  conditions  which  tlie  conqueror  disdained.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  Milan  was  changed  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  If 
the  emperor  protected  the  rivals  of  that  large  city,  he  de- 
stroyed thei^  freedom,  and  the  magistrates  elected  by  the 
citizens  were  succeeded  by  tlie  podestas  whom  Frederick 
appointed.  The  peace  which  succeeded  the  noise  and 
confusion  of  war,  was  only  the  stillness  of  fear.  Libertyt 
although  subdued,  was  not  destroyed  ;  the  people,  unac- 
customed to  oppression,  b(»re  it  reluctantly;  a  secret  league 
conspired  to  restore  tlieir  privileges. 

The  towns  formed  for  that  purpose  a  confederation^ 
while  Frederick,  emboldened  by  succet^  marched  against 
Rome,  with  a  view  to  humble  the  Pope,  and  to  unite  his 
possessions  to  the  empire.  But  on  that  occasion  at  least, 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were  favourable  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations.  The  Romsns,  animated  with  the 
just  resentment  of  their  bishop,  resisted  with  courage ; 
heaven  seemed  to  favour  their  efforts,  the  plague  cut  off 
great  numbers  in  the  imperial  army.  The  emperor  made 
a  new  attempt  against  Lombardy,  but  denounced  and  ex-  . 
communicated,  he  was  the  object  of  hatred  and  contempL 
The  confederate  towns  gave  him  battle,  his  troops  were 
routed  and  cut  to  pieces ;  and  Frederick  himself  saved  his 
life  by  means  of  a  disguise ;  at  last,  abandoned  by  fortune, 
be  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Lombard  re- 
publics. 

Divisions  in  opinion  are  not  the  least  evils  in  political  re-  .Gueiftand 
volutions,  by  such  causes  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  same  na-  ^^^Unei. 
'  tion,  nay  the  citizens  in  the  same  town,  have  been  changed 
into  irreconcileable  enemies.    While  Barbarossa  continued '     ^ 

*  Muratori,  Anoals  of  Italy. 
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fortunate  and  victonousy  lie  was  surrounded  by  ambitiooA 
flatterersp  ever  ready  to  pay  their  court  to  the  powerfuL 
The  same  persons  adlicrcd  to  his  succef^sor,  after  the  death 
of  Frederick,  and,  as  in  the  former  struggle,  the  court  of 
Rome  had  prlnci|ially  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
peoide  against  the  cm|jire,  Loiubartly  was  then  divided  into 
two  doniitiant  factions.  The  partisans  of  the  Pope  took 
the  name 'of  Guelfst^  while  those  of  the  emperor  were  call- 
ed Ghibelins.  In  tlieir  contests*  both  parties  were  at  dif- 
ferent times  victorious,  but  the  Guelfs  more  frequently  than 
the  Ghibelins. 

The  freedom  and  independence  gained  by  the  Lombard 
towns/tendcd  to  promoto  civilization,  were  favourable  to 
the  culture  of  the  arts^  to  the  diffusion  of  commerce  and 
riches.  Some  notion  may  be  formctl  of  their  resources, 
from  the  account  given  of  Milan  by  a  contemporary  writer 
in  the  thirteenth  century.f  It  contained  among  ils  two 
htrndrcd  thoiisanil  iidiabitants,  six  liundred  lawy^^rs  tw© 
hundred  physicians,  jind  (\i'ty  copyists  of  manuscripts.  A 
body  of  eiglit  thoiisiuul  knights,  or  griilli>men»  who  could 
put  two  liundred  and  forty  thnusand  men  under  arms,  were 
maintained  williin  ils  Icn  itory,  which  int hided  Lodi,  Pa%ia« 
Bergamo  atnt  Como,  a  liundred  Und  fif(y  villages^  and  as 
many  castles. 

But  civil  dissensions,  the  souiTes  of  ambition  and  cor> 
ruptioi^  proved  fatal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants^ 
and  to  the  inde|iendcncc  of  these  states.  The  towns^so  de- 
termined in  di'fending  their  privileges  against  the  enipe* 
rois,  ch«se  nuigistrates  whose  power  b«  came  heinrditJirTf 
and  soon  degeoerHted  into  tyranriy.  Central  LatMbardy 
wa«  the  inhentanco  of  the  Visconti,  Verona  of  Lii  Scala, 
the  family  of  Carrara  acquired  Padua,  and  that  of  GonEA« 


•  The  Guelfs  (k'rivcd  ihcii  uamc  ftom  nn  lUuttrious  Bavarian  «  'i 

by  marriage  with  Uie  htxjsi'  of  llm*.     The  Cihlhclins  weft  tn  c  t 

villfige  in  Franconin,  the  bkUi  place  of  t-onrA<t  rtif  Salk,  from  whom  %km  <i- 
nitly  of  Suabia  i«  ik^cfimlH,     &e«  Halliim'i  Mrrjdle  Agei;  GibbattV  4 
IfCt  of  Ihe  houM^  of  BrumwicL 
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ga»  Mantna*    Milan  and  its  territory  were  erected  into  a     900K 
dutchj,  and  conferred  on  a  Yiscontiy  bj  the  emperor  Ven-  cxxxii.. 
ceslas  in  the  year  1395.    The  same  principality  passed*  in  — — — • 
right  of  his  mother,  to  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  James 
Sforza,  who  from  the  condition  of  a  labourer,  rose  by  bis 
talent  and  courage  to  the  dignity  of  Constable.    When  that 
family  became  extinct,  Charles  the  fifth  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  Milanese,  which  continued  in  the  possession  of 
Spain-until  the  year  1700.    After  the  death  of  the  last  duke, 
the  house  of  Austria  succeeded  to  bis  territory^  and  ceded 
some  portion  of  it  to  Savoy. 

The  descendants  of  the  Yeneti,  in  order  to  escape  from  Republic  of 
the  barbarous  hordes  of  Alaric,  who  invaded  Italy  in  the  ^*"*^** 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  sought  shelter  in  the  small 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta.    They  founded  two 
small  towns,  Rivoalto  and  Malamocco.    So  early  as  the 
year  697,  the  magistrates  of  these  populous  islands,  anxi-  ' 

oi#  to  secure  their  independence,  and  to  form  a  distinct 
people,  obtained  from  the  emperor  Leonfius,  the  privilcgo 
of  electing  a  chief,  on  whom  they  conferred  the  title  of 
Hflf  e  or  Duke.  Pepin,  king  of  Italy,  granted  to  the  rising 
states  the  lands  and  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Adige.  Ri^ 
Toalto  was  united  to  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  became 
a  new  town,  to' which  the  inhabitants  gave  the  name  of 
VenetioB,  In  the  ninth  century,  the  republic  became  im- 
portant from  its  maritime  force;  in  the  twelfth  it  equip- 
ped fleets  for  the  crusades.  It  was  principally  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Venetians  that  Constantinople  was 
taken  in  180S,  a  pari  of  the  town  and  territory,  was  ia 
consequence  added  to  their  dominions,  the  doges  were 
styled  dukes  of  Dalmatia,  and  dukes  of  five-eighths  of  tbo 
Roman  empire,  a  singular  but  not  accurate  title.*  Candia, 
the  Ionian  islands,  the  most  of  those  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  other  Important  stations,  settlements  at  Acre  and  Alex- 
andria, served  to  extend  the  power  and  the  commerce  of 
Yenicei 

•  HallaiD^f  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  47:2. 
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The  Venetian  government  eansiisted  first  of  councillors 
numinatcrl  by  the  people,  who  shared  uitli  the  dog©  the 
legislative  authority-     The  hist  magistrate  [i  ^  grral 

prerogatives,  hut   they  were  grailually  resd  >t  tUe_ 

dignity  slinultl  become  hereditary. 

A  numerous  and  t^eprcsentutive  council  was  uismurei 
it  wka  chosen  hy  twelve  electors  \\h<»ni  tlie  prople  named; 
but  in  time  the  members  that  formed  it,  arrngttted  the 
right  of  nominating  the  twelve  clectorn,  and  of  conArmiiig 
or  rejecting  their  snccessnrs  Uelbre  they  resigned  their 
functions.  The  frequent  elecli<m  of  the  same  members 
resulted  as  a  neceR^ary  conseqnence  from  thiB  conlusion  of 
powers ;  and  a  dignity  which  was  intended  to  be  the  re- 
ward of  virtuous  citizens,  became  the  exclusive  portion  of 
certain  familioH*  When  tliese  innovations  in  the  primitiire 
form  of  government,  were  e^^tablinhed,  a  senate  was*  inHti- 
tuted,  and  the  senators  had  tlie  right  c)f  making  peace  or 
warj  but  they,  as  well  as  li^e  councillors  of  the  doge,  were 
elected  every  year  by  the  great  council.  The  discoatrnt 
and  revolts  in  the  fourteenth  century,  occasioned  hy  a  fiys- 
tern  that  annihilated  the  fundamental  princi|des  of  a  tTpub* 
lican  government,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  celebrated 
Council  of  Tau  and  in  their  infernal  pcdico  werifl  orgamiMsd 
the  insidious  spy,  the  iiii^ed  informer,  and  tlie  base  assaasiiu 

Such  was  tlie  state  of  the  dutcliy  of  Milan,  and  Uie 
Venetian  republic ;  but  in  1796,  after  the  victory  of  Ma- 
rengo, their  territories  united  with  those  of  Modenji  and 
a  portion  of  the  states  of  the  church,  formed  tlic  Ci^lpii»e 
repuhlici  afterwards  denominated  the  Italian  j*epublic  un- 
til the  year  1805,  when  it  was  changed  into  (ho  king- 
dom of  Italy.  The  ancient  name  of  Li»mbardy  had  been 
long  forgotten,  when,  by  the  negotiations  at  Vi  s?^*- 

tria  having  obtained  Milan,  Mantua,  Venice  anu  .  aU 
teline,  united  their  territories,  and  formed  the  Luitibard- 
Venetian  kingdom. 

It  is  bounded  on  ttin  north  by  Switzerland  and  llie 
Tyroli  on  the  west  and  the  south  by  the  Sardinian  poiijies* 
sions,  the  dutchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  states  of 
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the  church ;  on  the  cast  by  the  Adriatic  Grulf  and  the  king-     book 
dom  of  Illyria.    It  may  be  equal  in  superficial  extent  to   cxxxii. 

two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  square  leagues.'*^' — 

The  lake  Maggiore,  the  Tessino  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Po  are  its  natural  limits. 

Winter  lasts  generally  about  two  months,  the  fields  are 
clothed  with  verdure  in  February,  and  the  heat  of  summer 
is  felt  in  May.  ,The  grain  and  the  ordinary  kinds  of  fruit 
are  ripe  in  June  or  July,  and  the  vintage  takes  place  in 
October.  The  air  is  salubrious  in  most  parts  of  the  king- 
dom^ but  the  rice  fields  occasion  in  some  places  putrid 
miasms;  the  environs  of  lyiantua  and  Rovigo  are  exposed 
to  unwholesome  exhalations,  and  the  marshes*' are  danger- 
ous to  strangers. 

The  valley  of  the  Po,  which  in  the  time  of  Polybius  was  vaiiey  of 
a  marshy  country  shaded  by  forests,  the  haunt  of 'wild  ^^^^p^* 
boars,  does  not  furnish  at  present  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
timber  for  its  inhabitants.     The  treasures  of  Ceres  and  ^ 

Pomona  have  succeeded  the  peaceful  retreats  of  the  hama- 
dryads. Extensive  meadows  watered  by  the  streams  that 
descend  from  the  Alps,  yield  six  crops  of  hay  in  the  same 
year.  The  horned  cattle  are  not  infei;ior  to  any  in  Europe,* 
the  peasants  devote  much  attention  to  them ;  cheese  and  the 
produce  of  the  dairy  are  their  principal  wealth. 

Some    customs  of  past  times  still  exist  in  the   Mil-  Ancient  n- 
anese ;   heavy    wagons    with  low    and    massive    wheels,  <:o"«c*»on«« 
drawn  by  several  pairs  of   oxen,  the  tips  of  their  long 
horns,  covered  with  iron  balls,  their  heads  adorned  with 
ribbons  and  garlands,  the  country  women  with  their  hair 
folded    in  tresses   and   bound   together  by  a  silver  bod- 
kin, the  shepherds  carrying  instead  of  a  hook,  a  staflF  in 
the  form  of  a  crosier,  a  mantle  hanging  from  their  left 
shoulder,  the  arched  heads  of  the  sheep,  their  pendant  ears     * 
and  Ught  forms  similar  to  many  ancient  basso-relievos,  an- 
nounce Italy  and  its  classic  associations.    These  and  other 
characters  which  the  stranger  observes  on  his  arrival,  foroi 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  wretchedness  of  the  peasantry, 

*  M.  Thielen  considers  it  equal  to  85,194  square  miles. 
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BOOK     but  lie  becomes   liabttuated  to   otlier  contrasts,  still  more 
tcxxxif.  paiiifii!»f(ir  Italy  is  the  country  of  luxury  and  poverty. 

The  bee  anil  llie  silk-worm  arc  reared  with  great  success 
in  Lombardy  ;  an  enofmnua  quantity  of  wax  is  ctnisumed 
in  the  churches,  and  the  mariufactiiring  of  silk  is  among  the 
few  branches  of  industry,  in  which  the  peojile  arc  not  in- 
ferior to  iheir  neighbours.  Cotton  spinning,  cloth,  and  linen 
manufactories  are  not  without  activity,  and  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  mean  product  of  tlic  exports  amounts  to 
L.3,542,000,  Commercial  communications  are  facilitated 
by  excellent  roads,  rivers,  and  canals. 

The  Lombard  Venetian  kingdom  has  been  declared  an 
integral  part  of  llic  Austrian  empire.  As  the  country  was 
long  governed  by  French  laws,  absolute  power  has  been 
mitigated  by  the  constitution  of  1815.  Tlie  forms  of  na- 
tional rcfiresentation  have  been  established,  but  the  mem- 
bers that  compose  it,  have  only  the  right  of  deliberating  on 
certain  ipiestions,  which  the  government  proposes.  The 
emperor  is  represented  by  a  viceroy,  and  the  kingdom  is 
divided  into  two  governments,  those  of  Milan  and  Venice. 
The  Orst  is  subdivided  into  nine  districts  or  delegations^  Rni 
the  second  into  eight. 

Milan,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  residence  nt 
the  viceroy,  is  situated  in  a  vast, plain  on  the  banks  of  the 
Olona*  If  its  old  ramparts  and  new  walks  be  included,  it 
may  bo  equal  in  circumference  to  ten  thousand  yards,  but 
the  part  which  is  inhabited  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
six  thousand.  Eleven  gates  lead  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  length  of  Milan,  or  the  space  between 
the  western  and  Tessino  gates  may  be  about  three  thou- 
sand yards.  The  number  of  houses  is  not  less  than  four 
thousand  eight  hundred^  and  the  population  amounts  to 
a  hundred  artd  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  If  the 
streets  were  large  and  straight,  it  miglit  merit  the  title 
of  Mian  the  JlagniJiceiiL  It  has  been  justly  remarked 
that  mean  looking  hou!^es  are  as  rare  as  palaces  in  other 
towns.  The  most  spacious  streets  arc  called  ccnU  both 
because  they  serve  the  purpose  of  public  walks,  anil  lie- 
causa  they  are  the   places   where  race  horses  run*    The 
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squares  or  courts  are  almost  all  irregular  and  without  or-    book 
naments ;  that  of  the  catliedral  is  long  and  narrow.  cxxxii. 

The  building  itself,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  — — — 
Europe,  was  begun  in  the  year  1386,  by  duke  John  Galeas  c*^«^'**- 
Yisconti;  but  many  ages  may  elapse  befoi*e  it  be  finished. 
If  little  has  been  done  with  the  two  millions^of  i^francs 
which  Napoleon  granted  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
Duomo  or  cathedral,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  can  be  ef- 
fected in  a  short  period  with  the  hundred. and  forty-four 
thousand  francs  paid  annually  by  Austria.  The  building  is 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  in  length,  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  in  breadth,  and  the  arched  roof  is  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  in  height.  The  highest  turret  is 
not  less  than  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  above  the 
grf)und.  Few  Gothic  buildings  are  so  much  loaded  with 
ornaments,  white  marble  statues  appear  in  every  niche,  in 
every  angle,  on  every  turret,  and  round  every  spire ;  their 
total  number  has  been  estimated  at. more  than  four  thou- 
sand, but  many  of  them  are  so  concealed  as  to  be  only  seen 
by  the  birds  which  perch  on  them.  Ffty-two  roarbFe  pil- 
lars, each  eighty-four  feet  in  height,  and  twenty-four  in  cir- 
cumference support  the  vast  edifice.  Below  the  cathedral, 
and  in  a  subterranean  chapel,  are  deposited,  in  a  silver 
shrine,  the  i*emains  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo. 

The  church  of  St.  Ambi*ose  contains  the  tombs  of  several  Other 
saints,  and  also  of  Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  and  his  wife  Ber-  ^''*>''>°s'- 
tha.  It  was  in  the  same  church  that  the  emperors  of  Germa- 
ny were  crowned.  The  ancient  convent  of  the  Dominicans 
was  celebrated  for  the  famous  painting  of  Leonardo  da 
Yinci,  representing  the  Last  Supper,  not  a  fresco  but  an 
oil  painting  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory,  and  occupying  a 
whole  side  of  that  low  hall,  in  other  words,  about'  thirty 
feet  in  length  by  fifteen  in  height  But  it  has  been  so 
much  disfigured  by  time,  smoke,  and  damp,  that  it  is  to  bo 
feared  no  trace  of  it  will  be  discernible  in  a  shprt  period. 
It  could  hardly  be  believed  that  the  municipal  authorities  at 
Milan,  had  changed  the  refectory  into  a  watch-house,  nay 
even  into  a  prison,  where  French  soldiers  guarded  their 


'  BOOK     prisoners  of  war.     If  the  siutUorities  were  so  rcgartllcss  of 
cxxxif,  a  painting  which  had  been  the  greatest  ornament  in  their 
city  for  more  than  three  Imntlrcd  years,  it  is  not  wondcr- 
ftil  that  FiTnch  jvoldiers  used  it  as  a  target,     "As  to  those 
by  whom  the  mischief  was  dune,*'  says  M<  Simondt  "an 
old  woman  who  had  lived  near  the  refectory  for  the  lust 
FBeventeen  years  informed  me,  that  she  had  heard  of  sol- 
diei'^  firing  at  ttie  pictut^  before  she  resided  there,  that  a  sol- 
Mier  of  the  sixth  French  hussnrs  told  hen  he  liimself  with 
others  had  done  so,  not  knowing  what  it  was,  when  guard- 
ing prisoners  confined  in  the  hall,  and  that  these  prisoners, 
'men  of  all  nations,  threw  stones  and  brickbats  against  it 
by  way  of  anui^ement.     When  Bunaparte  came  to  Milan 
lie  went  to  see  tlie  picture,  and  Unding  the  hall  still  used 
"as  a  place  of  confinement,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders^  and 
tamped  with  his  foot^  said  the  woman,  and    ordering  the 
risoners  away,  a  door  was  walled  up,  and  a  hallustradc  or 
wooden  partition  was  drawn  across  the  room  before  it*'* 
'Tlie  church  of  St,  Alexander  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  por- 
I,  that  of  St.  Vittorc  is  so  much  overloaded  with  gilt  of 
naments,  that  it  resembles  rather  a  gaudy  play-houso  tlia 
a  temple  intended  for  devotion. 

Several  authors  have  exhausted  their  etymologtcal  inge- 
nuity in  discovering  tlie  origin  of  Mediohmum,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  town. f     It  was  not  so  called  from  two  Tus- 
can warriors,  nor  from  its  position  between  two  riv<jrs,  na 
from  a  pig  half  covered  witii  wool,  {medio  iana^)   wl 
as  seen  by  Bellovesus  at  the  place  wliere  he  founded  the 
ity,  for  it  is  certain  tJiat  other  towns  inhabited  by  the 
^auls,  bore  tfie  same  name.     Several  antiquities  prove  ihni 
Milan  was  in  its  splendour  while  the  Roman  empire  floiirifiiK  . 
6d.     Sixteen  marble  columns   may  still  be  Reen  near  tha- 
churcli  of  San  Lorenzo,  iliey  are  supposed   to  be  the  r^J 
mains  of  the  baths  built  by  Maxitnian-Uercules^  the 
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ci^te  of  Diocletian  in  the  empire. ,  The  principal  pnblic 
baildings  in  Milan  are  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  adorned  oxxxii. 
with  fine  paintings,  the  royal  palace,  that  of  the  regency,  — — — 
the  palace  Marini,  now  possessed  by  the  minister  of  finance, 
the  palace  or  court  of  justice,  and  the  mint,  a  building  in 
point  of  architecture,  unworthy  of  Milan,  but  remarkable 
for  its  fii^e  collection  of  medals  and  Italian  coins*  The 
barracks  which  were  built  at  Milan  by  Eugene  Beauhar* 
nois,  when  viceroy  of  Italy,  are  admitted  to  be  the  finest 
in  Europe.  Twelve  or  fourteen  palaces  of  elegant  archi* 
tecture,  and  richly  decorated,  belong  to  different  indivi- 
duals, and  evince  the  opulence  of  some  Milanese  families. 

The  two  most  frequented  of  the  four  or  five  theatres  in  Thcatrei. 
Milan^  are  the  opera,  and  the  theatre  of  Girolema.  The 
first  or  the  Scala  so  called,  because  it  occupies  the  site  of 
an  ancient  church  of  the  same  name,  is  a  very  largo  build- 
ing. The  six  rows  of  boxes  give  it  an  imposing  appear- 
ance ;  but  small  rooms  are  attached  to  them,  the  specta- 
tors seldom  listen  tO'  the  music;  conversation  and  gam- 
bling are  considered  more  attractive;  indeed  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  hear  the  performance  from  the  noise  that  prevails 
in  every  part  of  the  house.  A  reading  room  is  open  in 
the  Scala  from  mid-day  to  the  evening,  and  in  the  even- 
ing, numbers  repair  to  different  gaming  tables.  Th^s,  the 
purpose  of  the  Scala  has  been  perverted,  and  U  might  be 
better  that  it  were  closed,  than  that  the  young  should  come 
in  contact  with  gamesters  and  the  profligate  persons  who 
frequent  it. 

The  Girolamo  is  considered  the  best  theatre  of  puppets  puppets. 
or  marionets  in  Italy.  The  precision  and  vivacity  in  the 
motions  of  the  actors  produce  a  complete  illusion.  The 
origin  of  these  small  wooden  figures  can  only  be  discovered 
in  vague  traditions  of  a  very  ancient  period.  An  intrepid 
French  traveller  brought  from  Egypt  small  wooden  figures, 
moveable  by  springs,  and  not  inferior  to  those  of  Nurem- 
berg.*   It  appear^  that  the  Egyptians  inhumated  these 

*  M.  CaiUiaud,  who  visited  Meroe  and  the  Whits  Ki?cr. 
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^  BOOK  playthings  \vit)&  their  childreiii  a  custom  which  existed  at 
cxxxii.  Rome  after  the  iiitroduction  of  Christianity.  In  aticicnt 
"  times,  a  young  woman  beforo  her  marriage,  sacrificed  to 
Venua  the  doll  that  had  been  given  to  her  in  chiidliood.* 
Authors  make  mention  of  small  moveahle  figuresv  tliat  at- 
tracted crowds  to  the  streets  ;t  hut  as  M,  Millin  obscrve-s, 
tho  moderns  were  the  iirst  wlio  suhstituted  [uippets  for 
actors  in  their  theatres.  The  person  that  contributed  most 
tu  impi'ove  and  perfect  Ihese  exfiibilions  was  Philip  Acci- 
ajuoli,  a  kniglit  of  Malta.  Tragedies,  operas,  comedies 
and  ballets  are  represented  in  the  Girolamo.  Crowds  re- 
sort to  them ;  the  bumble  sliop-kei'iicr,  the  \*ealtliy  banker 
and  the  hunglity  nohle  express  their  delight  by  hearty 
plaudit'^.  The  lazxi  of  Giiwhimo  arc  hurlesr[uc  personages 
in  which  are  united  wliatevcr  is  most  ludicrous  in  the  pali- 
chineik  of  Naples,  the  avkqidiw  of  Venice,  and  the  ^ati- 
duja  of  Turin. 

The  immense  esplanade  that  encompasses  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  castle  in  Milan,  was  litlle  better  than  an 
unwhnlesome  marsh  wbicli  the  French  transformed  into  ait 
agreeable  walk,  whaded  by  trees  that  extend  tu  a  distance 
of  more  than  ten  thousand  feet;  it  was  then  knonn  by 
the  name  of  Foro  Bonaparte.  A  triumphal  arch  adorn- 
ed with  basso-relievos  in  white  marble,  was  erected  during 
the  French  government  at  the  end  of  the  road  that  h*uh 
across  tlie  Simjdon.  At  no  great  distance  from  tltc  tri- 
umphal arch,  stands  the  circus,  also  a  monument  of  tho 
reign  of  Napoleon,  and  one  from  Its  size  not  unlike  the 
monuments  of  the  Romans.  The  scats  which  are  raised 
above  each  other  migfit  contain  thirty  thousand  spectators, 
and  tlie  arena  is  set  apart  for  races  and  public  garner 
The  Corao  near  the  eastern  gate  is  lined  wiili  fine  houses, 
and  the  rows  of  trees  that  extend  between  the  same  gat 
and  the   Roman   gate,   are  often  crowded  by  fashionab 
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equipages ;   it  is  there  that  the  Milanese  display  their    book 
address  in  conducting  their  light  phaetons.  cxxxii. 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  describing  tho  Ambrosian ; — 

library,  founded  by  the  cardinal  Borromeo,  and  that  of  SffuUon"' 
Brera  in  tho  royal  palace  of  sciences  and  arts,  an  elegant 
building  to  MJiiclt  are  attached  a  fine  observatory  and  a 
botanical  garden  containing  many  exotic  plants.  The 
same  reason  prevents  us  from  mentioning  the  numerous 
hospitals  and  charitable  institutions;  but  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  application^  of  Jenner's  happy  discovery, 
to  whom  the  "ancients  would  have  erected  temples,  is  more 
diffused  injthe  Lombard-Venetian  kingdom  than  in  the 
rest  of  Italy.    If  no  ravages  are  now  made  by  the  small-  - 

pox  in  Milan*  it  is  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  government, 
and  to  the  enlightened  zeal  of  the  clergy.  Sworn  vaccina- 
tors are  always  ready  to  impede  its  effects ;  the  managers 
of  hospitals  [and  other  charities  grant  no  assistance  to 
children  unless  their  parents  bo  furnished  with  certificates 
of  vaccination.  Every  three  months,  the  country  curates 
read  from  the  pulpit,  tho  names  of  tho  individuals,  if  there 
be  any,  who  have  died  of  the  small  pox.  They  remind 
their  parishioners  of  the  duties  they  owe  to  their  country, 
which  commands  them  not  to  neglect  the  means  of  cure.*  If 
an  iudividual  be  seized  with  variola,  and  if  his  physician  or 
one  of  his  relations  does  not  declare  it,  they  are  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  a  hundred  francs.  The  ahthorities  fix  an  in- 
scription printed  in  large  characters  on  his  house,  and  con- 
tagion is  thus  prevented.  The  members  of  the  family 
who  may  have  approached  the  invalid  are  not  permitted 
to  communicate  with  others,  before  he  be  cured ;  and  if  he 
dies,  the  body  is  interred  without  the  usual  ceremonies. 
'  Milan  has  always  held  a  distinguished  rank  in  littrature  Great  men. 
and  in  the  arts.  Yirgil  studied,  and  Valerius  Maximus  was 
borh  in  the  town.  It  has  produced  in  modern  times  Oc- 
tavio  Terrari,  the  antiquary,  Cardan,  the  mathematician, 
and  Beccaria,  the  celebrated  jurist.    The  same  town  car- 

*  Voyage  en  Italic  par  le  Docteur  Valentin, 
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rics  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  possesses  many  manurac- 
toricfl. 

Motiza»  at  some  leagues  to  the  nortli  of  Milan,  is  adorn- 
ed \vitli  a  fine  palace  and  a  cathedraif  possess^irtg  greater 
treasures  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  One  may  8«c 
there  the  famous  iron  crown  of  which  the  date  and  origin 
are  unknown.  The  same  town,  although  its  population 
amounts  hardly  to  six  thousand  persons,  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  ani]  was  then  called  Moditia  or  Mo- 
doo^tia.  lis  agreeable  position  on  the  hanks  of  the  Lam- 
bro«  made  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  choose  it  for  a 
residence. 

FHvia  rises  on  the  banks  of  tho  Tcssinot  in  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  kingdom ;  it  was  formerly  culled  Ticinum 
from  the  name  of  the  river.  It  was  a  place  of  some 
importance  under  the  emperoi^s,  and  according  to  Pliny^ 
it  is  moro  ancient  than  Milan.*  Tacitus  mentions  if, 
indeed  lew  towns  in  Italy  are  so  pleasantly  situated.  The 
Longobards  chose  it  for  their  capital,  hut  antiquarians  are 
unahlc  to  explain  tlie  origin  of  its  name.  It  vvas  laid  \»aste 
by  the  Marshal  Lautrec  who,  hy  a  new  species  of  bar- 
barism, sought  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Francis  the  First 
Pa  via  is  surrounded  witli  massive  walls,  half  ruined 
towers,  bastions  and  ditches;  the  number  of  inhabitants^ 
exceeds  twenty-two  thousand.  The  streets  arc  broad,  and 
the  great  square  is  encompassed  with  porticos.  The  finely 
built  cathedral  indicates  the  periled  of  tlte  regeneration  of 
•rt.  A  long  piece  of  wood,  n(»t  nnlike  the  old  mast  of  a 
boat,  is  pixscrved  witFi  great  care  in  the  cathedral,  aod 
filifiw  n  to  strangers,  as  the  lance  of  Orlando.  Uf  tiie  other 
eighteen  churclies,  St.  PeVi*s  is  most  worthy  of  notice  for 
its  Lombard  architecture ;  the  people  suppose  that  tlie 
ashes  of  St.  Augustin  rest  in  its  vaults.  The  town  ptm- 
sesscs  a  theatre  and  several  Jine  buildings;  its  university 
dates  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
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Lodi  possesses  a  fine  square  encompassed  with  arcades,     booi 
eight  suburbs,  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants,  an  old  cita-  cxxx 

del, — now  useless,  lofty  walls,  twenty   churches,  a  large 

hospital,  a  theatre,  and  several  palaces  belonging  to  differ-  ^^^* 
ent  individuals,  porcfelain  works,  sillc  manufactories,  and, 
lastly,  a  considerable  trade  in  cheese,  which  is  called  Par- 
mesan. It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  and  is 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  victory  gained  by  the  French 
on  the  10th  of  May  1796. 

Como  may  be  about  eight  leagues  to  the  north  of  Milan ;  como. 
it  rises  on  thi)  southern  extremity  of  a  lake  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  It  could  hardly  be  inferred  from  its 
narrow  and  tortuous  streets  that  it  was  a  royal  town; 
it  claims,  however,  a  greater  honour,  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  Pliny  the  younger.  Altliough  the  architec- 
ture of  the  marble  cathedral  is  partly  Gothic  and  partly 
modem,  it  is  the  only  building  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
town.  The  lake  of  Como  is  the  Larius  of  the  ancients. 
The  picturesque  valley  of  the  Adda,  or  the  Yalteiine,  ex* 
tends  beyond  the  romantic  banks  of  the  lake  to  the  base  of 
the  Alps.  That  valley,  once  a  part  of  Switzerland,  after- 
wards of  France,  was  united  under  the  Austrian  empire  to 
the  Lombard-Venetian  kingdom.  Sandrio  or  the  chief  town 
does  not  contain  more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred 
inhabitants. 

Bejond  the  chain  which  bounds  the  valley  on  the  south,  Serganu 
and  between  two  small  rivers, — the  Brembo  and  the  Serio^ 
is  situated  Bergamo,  a  royal  town,  the  Bergamum  of  the 
Romans.  It  was  pillaged  and  destroyed  by  Attila,  rebuilt 
by  the  Lombards,  and  made  a  free  town  by  the  successors 
of  Charlemagne.  While  Venice  was  in  its  splendour, 
Bergamo  was  added  to  the  territory  of  the  republic.  It  , 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  iron  and  in  silk ;  the  in- 
biibitants  are  industrious  and  comparatively  affluent. 

The  ancient  town  of  Cremona,  situated  in  a  pleasant  Cremonc 
valley,  is  encompassed  witli  ditches,  walls  and   bastions, 
commanded  by  the  citadel  of  Santa  Croce,  and  watered  by 
the  Po ;  a  canal  which  extends  from  that  river,  commu- 
nicates with  the    Oglio.     It    was .  founded  by  the  Cen- 
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omanif  a  Celtic  people  \v!io  called  it  CremoUf  from  which 
ilH  present  name  has  been  derived*  Faithful  to  th^  cause 
of  Brutus*  its  territory  was  divided  anumg  the  soldiers  of 
Aiigusluis.  Jt  was  Hacked  by  the  troaps  uf  Vcjipasian, 
and  afterwards  pillaged  by  the  Gut  lis  in  itic  year  650.  ll 
experienced  iUc  same  treatment  fioni  the  emperor  Barba* 
ros}»a»  Marshal  Villeroy  was  taken  prisoner  at  Cremona 
by  tlie  Atistrians  in  1702;  ami  in  1799  the  latter  gained 
some  advantage  over  the  French,  under  its  walls.  The 
town  holds  a  great  reputation  in  Italy  and  in  most  parts 
of  Europe  for  its  musical  instruments,  particularly  its 
violins.  It  occupies  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  not 
less  than  two  leagues  in  cin  umfcrence;  its  population 
amounts  to  twenty-three  thousand  five  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. The  streets  are  sti-aight,  broad  and  well  paved; 
the  palaces  arc  large,  but  they  are  all  Gothic  buildings. 
The  Duumo  or  catltedral,  tlte  must  remarkable  of  its 
forty -five  churches,  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  wliicli  rr 
to  the  heiglit  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-tv^o  fcett  Hi 
is  snpposeil  to  be  higher  tlian  any  oilier  in  Italy, 
Cremotia  is  long  i\nd  narrow,  it  has  been  compared  to 
vessel,  of  wliich  the  <owcr  is  tlie  mast.* 

Brescia,  at  ten  leagues  to  the  north  of  CiTmona« 
also  surrounded  with  ramparts  and  ditches ;  its  streets  ai 
broad  and  regular,  and  it  contains  thirty -two  thousand 
inhabitivnts.  The  jjalace  of  juslice  may  be  worthy  of  no- 
tice for  its  mixed  architecture,  the  Gotliic  and  the  iuaderii« 
the  interior  is  adorned  witli  fresco  piiinting^.  The  episco* 
pal  palace  which  UnH  been  hitrly  finished^  is  remarkable 
for  its  elegant  perist^vlr,  an<l  tlie  cathedral  for  its  bold 
arches,  paintings,  statues  and  lich  altars.  The  Iohh  pos- 
sesses an  extensive  commerce,  and  its  fiiH!  arms  arc  caii?i- 
sidered  the  best  in  Italy. 

Mantua,  says  Millin,  recalls  many  associationst  U  irai 
the  birthplace  of  Virgil,  it  is  connecled  with  the  glory  and 
liberality  of  the  Gonzagas.  Enclosed  by  an  immense  mar^h« 
formed  by  tlie  inundations  of  the  MinctOt  it  has  the  ap- 

*  Voy.ige  Unas  l«  Milauais^  by  MiUio,  iome  iu 
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pearance  of  an  impregnable  town ;  but  the  waters  are  un-  book 
wholesome,  4ind  occasion  dangerous  diseases,  neither  do,  oxxxii. 
they  form  an  inaccessible  barrier,  for  Mantua  has  been  • 
more  than  once  taken ;  many  consider  it,  however,  one  of 
the  strongest  towns  in  Italy,  and  ^it  is  believed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Etruscans  three  centuries  before  the  founda-  > 
tion  of  Rome.*  It  contained  fifty  thousand  inhabitants 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  its  present  population 
amounts  hardly  to  half  the  number.  Most  of  the 
streets  are  broad,  all  of  them  are  straight ;  the  squares 
are  large  and  regular;  the  fortifications  are  kept  in  good 
repair.  The  town  boasts  of  having  given  birth  to  Vir- 
gil, and  the  Inhabitants  take  care  to  remind  strangers 
of  that  circumstance,  for  his  bust  is  seen  on  one  of  the 
eight  gates,  and  a  monument  in  honour  of  the  poet 
rises  on  the  principal  square — the  Piazza  di  Virgilio. 
The  cathedral  was  built  after  the  designs  of  Julio  Roma- 
no, but  as  a  piece  of  architecture,  it  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  palace  of  Te,  a  very  fine  building,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  letter  T.  The  ashes  of  Tasso,  the 
modern  Virgil,  rest  in  the  church  of  St.  Egida.  The  Aus- 
trian government  has  been  at  considerable  expense  in  ren- 
dering Mantua  moi*e  salubrious,  in  draining  part  of  its 
marshes,  and  in  constructing  new  fortifications  and  demo- 
lishing the  old,  by  which  a  passage  has  been  opened  for 
the  stagnant  water.  Although  silk,  leather,  and  cloth  are 
made  in  the  town,  its  commerce  is  only  carried  on  through 
the  medium  of  the  Jews. 

All  the  toMns  that  have  been  as  yet  described,  depend 
on  the  government  of  Milan ;  before  we  give  any  account 
of  those  under  the  government  of  Venice,  some  remarks 
may  be  made  on  the  insalubrity  of  certain  districts  in  Upper 
Italy.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  inhabitants  in  some  Mi- 
lanese villages  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  which  form  the 
northern  limits.    The  villagers  are  exposed  to  a  disease 
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which  lias  been  termed  peUagrOf  and  which,  according  to 
physicians,  was  unknown  a  century  ago-     It  is  a  cntaiietMia 
"  affection,  and  tlie  external  cliaracteis  are  brawn  or  black 
spotSj  til  at  appear  <»n  every  part  of   the  body  except  the 
fiioe.    Those  tliat  are  afflicted  with  it,  says  Dr.  Valcntiiit^ 
arc  emaciated,  weak  and  mdanclmly,  oppressed  by  hyfio- 
chondria,  and  tormented  with  pains  that  extend  along  tlie 
vertebral  column*     In  f^ome  cases  the  same  disease  is  ac- 
companied   with    alarming   symptoms  of  delirium*      The 
pellagra  is  otten  fatal,  and  in  many  instances  it  has  excited 
its  victims  to  commit  suicide;  it  breaks  out  in  the  Hpriitf^ 
increases  with  the  heat  of  summer,  and  terminates  at  the 
approach  of  winter.     The  cause  of  the  disease  has  not  y«t 
been  ascertaincdt  but  it    may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  m 
scanty  and  unwholesome  diet;  at  all  events  it  is  very  un- 
common in  the  gtivernment  of  Venice,  a  country,  in  point 
of  climate  mucli  more  unhealthy  tlian  the  Milanese.     The 
effects  of  the  climate  begin  to  bo  apparent  near  the  banks 
of  the  Adige,  and  according  to  some  statements,  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  PeKchicra,  near  XUv  lake  of  Garda,  is  so  dan- 
gerous to  strangers,  that  French  regiments  used  to  decide 
by   lot,    which  of  tliem  should  form    the  garrison  of  tlic 
town.t     Tlie  story,   it  may  be  adtuitted,  doe^  not  appear 
very  probable,  as  it  is  not  customary  for  soldiers  to  chooi^J 
the  place  of  their  garrison.     Travellers  affirm  that  ihe  t^jpH 
rito ry  of  Verona  is  equally  unhealthy,  it  is  certain  that  the 
ravages   of    poverty  and   disease  are  too  apparent  to  tbt 
town  of  Roiigo.  i 

The  old  walls  of  Verona  are  commanded  on  the  nortJi 
by  hills  covered  with  vineyards  and  country  houses.  Ilie 
Adige  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts;  it  may  be  alniut 
iour  leagues  in  circundVrence,  and  the  populiition  exceeds 
sixty  thousand  inlmbitants*  Different  opinions  arc  enter- 
tained conceining  its  origin,  but  it  is  known  tliat  it  wa«  lo 
important  place  in  the  time  of  Strabo.     The  fine  gates  that 

*  Voyage  en  [taliei  puj  le  Docteur  Valentin, 
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tdorn  itf  are  worthy  of  a  g^at  city,  but  the  interior  cofrea- 

IioikIs  ill  with  the  entrance;  for  although  some  streets  are  cxxxii. 

spacious  and  well  paved»  the  greater  number  are  small  and 

narrow.  Several  good  paintings  of  the  Venetian  school,  a 
inuseani  and  a  valuable  collection  of  antiquities  are  con- 
tained in  the  townhouse.  The  venerable  witnesses  of  its 
ancient  splendour  may  be  seen  near  these  modern  collec- 
tions ;  the  amphitheatre,  the  mo^t  remarkable  of  any^  * 
and  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservationf  rises  at  no 
great  distance  from  them.  It  is  difficult  to  observe  its 
ancfent  momiments  without  recollecting  tliat  Verona  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  elder  Pliny  and  Cornelius  Nepot. 
Those  whs  admire  the  paintings  in  its  churches,  may  soon 
discover  that  the  modern  Verona  was  the  native  town  of 
Paulo  Veronese.  ^ 

The  fniltfolnesB  of  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pa-  Padua. 
doa,  Vicensa,  Treviso  and  Belluno,  forms  a  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  Indolence 
and  want  of  education  are  the  principal  causes,  immorality 
and  every  sort  of  vice,  the  fatal  effects ;  it  is  not  safe  to 
travel  at  night  in  Upper  Italy;  altliough  the  robbers  in 
that  part  of  the  country  are  less  formidable  than  at  Terra- 
cina  or  Fondi,  strangers  are  as  liable  to  have  their  luggage 
and  effects  stolen.  The  remote  villages  are  so  many  dens 
of  thieves ;  tliose  who  travel  from  Verona  to  Venice,  never 
think  of  passing  the  night  at  any  other  place  than  Yi* 
cenaa  or  Padna.*  Tiie  last  town  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
it  occupies  a  space  of  more  than  three  leagues  In  circum- 
ference^ and  contains  a  population  of  forty-seven  tliousand 
inhabitants.  The  antiquity  of  Padua  is  not  doubtful, 
what  Livy  says  conderning  it,t  who  was  born  within  its 
wails,  and  the  beautiful  verses  of  Virgil,:^  ^^^^  attributes 
its  foundation  to  Antenor,  prove  that  it  existed  twelve 
eentnries  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  called  Pator 
ky  the  ancientsy  and  ifStrabo  may  be  credited,  who 
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BOOK     extolled  its  commerce  and  its  wcaltli,  it  could  raise  long  bo- 
cxxxfi*  fore  his  time  an  army  of  a  liundreil  and  twenty  thousand 

^^^^~  men.*  Tlic  Greek  geographer  may  be  su|>posefl  to  have 
exaggerated,  or  tnore  prnbablyt  some  error  muy  have  crept 
into  his  text,  but  different  Roman  f>*»el8  attest  the  prospe- 
rity and  the  wcullli  of  radya.f  The  squares  are  spacious 
and  adorned  uiih  fine  buildings  but  the  arcades  arc  loii' 
and  dismal,  and  most  of  the  streets  are  narrow*  dirty  and 
ill  paved.  At  Padua,  as  in  csevy  other  Italian  towu^ 
there  are  many  paintlngH  in  the  churches^  and  the  paittt^ 
ings  as  well  as  the  thurrhes  are  the  works  of  great 
masters.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  not  less  ttimn 
ninety-five,  and  it  is  said  that  the  cliurcli  of  St.  Antony 
contains  the  aslies  of  its  patron.  The  v Hinge  of  Arqua  at 
some  Iragues  to  the  soulh-wrst  of  Padua,  is  not  only  re- 
markable for  Its  picture«^f]ne  sUet  it  contains  the  tomb  of 
Petrarch,  arul  the  house  inhabited  by  the  poet,  in  which  part 
of  his  furniture  lias  been  preserved, 

Vieenza.  Vicenza,  the  ancient  Vicentia,  is  peopled  by  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  encompassed  with  a  double  vralL 
The  streets  arc  irregular,  but  in  point  of  ^architeclure  and 
fine  buildings,  it  may  he  compared  with  any  town  in  Upper 
Italy.  Few  antiquities  are  contained  within  its  vvalU ;  some 
ruins  of  a  theatre,  whicli  is  dti[iposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Augustus,  the  remains  of  an  imperial  palace,  and  a  stR- 
tuc  of  Iphigenia,  preserved  by  the  Dominirans,  are  all 
that  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  tinu%  and  the  deva*«ta- 
lions  of  barbarians.  Vicenza  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
celebrated  architect  Palladia^  who  embellished  bis  natit| 
city. 

Treviio.         The  streets  of  Treviso  arc  not  more  regular  than  tliM«  in 
Vicenza,  the  most  of  the  Sfiuares  are  large  a?fd  decor  li 

arcades;   the  townhuusc  is  a  fine  building,  and  u «> 

dral  possesses  several  valuable  ornumentiu  The  )i«pula- 
tion  may  be  equal  to  liftcen  thousand  souls.  Although 
Belluno  is  a  royal  ttnvu,  it  contains  only  eight  thousand 
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Inhabitants*    Udina,  another  royal  town,  and  the  metro;    book 
polls  of  Friulit  is  built  on  the  canal  of  Roya.    A  large   cxxxii. 

vatchhouse,  one  of  tlie  principal  edificesy  is  adorned  with  ' ' 

marble  statues  and  columns.  The  GiardiiiOf  a  fine  public 
Mralky  shaded  with  trees  tiiat  were  planted  by  the  French, 
is  situated  in  front  of  the  castle. 

The  lagune  extend  near  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf, 
and  their  stagnant  waters  difi'use  an  unwholesome  atmos-  # 
phere  over  the  scattered  habitations  that  surround  tliem. 
The  sickly  and  pallid  faces  of  the  inhabitants  are  remark- 
ed by  the  strangers  that  visit  the  country.  The  lagune 
are  soon  confounded  with  the  sea,  and  Venice  Js  seen  rising 
frpm  the  ocean,  •  the  element  of  its  former  wealth  and 
power.  Venice,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  singular  towns 
in  Europe,  stands  on  a  hundred  and  fifty  islands  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  marsh,  tliey  are  united  by  more  than  three 
hundred  bridges,  and  appear  to  form  only  a  single  island. 
It  is  equal  to  nearly  three  leagues  in  circumference;  a 
large  canal  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts,  and  other  canals 
lined  with  houses,  form  the  streets  in  which  the  mono- 
tonous sonnd  of  oars  may  be  heard  instead  of  the  noise  of 
carriages.  The  groups  of  houses  that  rise  between  the 
canals,  are  divided  by  narrow  streets  or  lanes  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. Venice,  notwithstanding  its  position,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  unwholesome  influence  of  the  marshes,  the  con- 
tinual motion  of  the  bilious  agitates  and  purifies  the  air. 
No  springs  rise  from  the  sandy  soil;  some  cisterns  belong- 
ing to  private  individuals,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  public 
cisterns  furnish  water  to  its  hundred  and  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  lagunes  and  canals  of  Venice  are  its  chief 
security,  ships  of  war  cannot  attack  it,  and  before  the 
French  expedition  which  took  place  in  1797,  it  was  never 
entered  by  a  hostile  army. 

The  church  of  St.  Mark,  an  edifice  remarkable   for  its  Buiidingi. 
rich    and  costly  ornaments,  is  by  no  means  the  finest  or 
largest  in  Venice,  but  it  has  been  said,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  it  resembles  nothing  else  in  the  world.    Tho 
broad  and  low  front  is  divided  into  five  arcades,  not  un- 


Pftlncfl  of 
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lUce  the  arches  of  a  bridge*  and  the  entrances  are  formed 
by  five  gates  of  hroiize.  Above  these  areadeSi  a  gallery 
cir  balcony  with  a  mai'ble  balostrade,  stretclies  amiss  tbe 
whole  front,  and  in  I  he  same  giilliNy  are  placed  ihc  four 
bronze  horses,  supposed  to  ha%e  been  founded  at  Curinth* 
They  *.verc  removed  to  Atheim;  they  served  to  adorn  the 
triumphal  arches  raised  to  Nero  and  Trajan  at  Rome;  they 
accompanied  Constantino  to  Byzantium,  and  were  traufi- 
ported  from  Constantinople  to  Venice  in  the  thirteenth 
centuiy ;  lastly,  under  the  imperial  government,  they  wero 
placed  on  tlic  Carrousel  at  Paris,  from  whence  they  wera 
returned  to  tlicir  present  jmsltion  in  1815.  The  Pari- 
sians  deplored  their  loss,  the  day  of  their  arrival  was  a  day 
of  joy  to  the  Venetiann;  one  might  almost  have  iinagiried 
that  they  had  recovered  their  imlependence  with  tUtso 
monuments  of  their  ancient  greatness;  yet  a  few  days  af- 
terwards, when  the  statue  of  Napoleon  was  overthrown,  Ili« 
same  peopb  eicpresscd  tlieir  discontent.  Tlie  upper  part 
of  the  building  is  covered  with  pyramids,  statuea,  spires 
and  crosses;  the  interior  is  gloomy  and  loaded  with  co- 
lumns, statues  and  gildings;  tljo  great  altar,  or  that  of 
St.  Sophiat  was  brought  from  Constantinople  nitb  tbe 
bronze  horses. 

The  palace  of  St.  Mark,  the  finest  in  Venico»  may  bear 
a  comparison  with  any  other  in  Europe.  It  is  about  eight 
hundred  feet  long  hy  thi'ee  hundred  and  fifty  broad;  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  judged  by  its  dimensions;  when  seen  froti 
tbe  sea,  it  has  a  magnificent  appearance.  Two  columns  rorm* 
ed  by  two  single  blocks  of  granite,  ri^e  near  the  quay,  tbey 
were  hrought  from  Constantinople,  but  they  ap^iear  to  be  of 
Egyptian  workmansttip^  the  one  supports  the  statue  of  St 
Theodore,  and  tlie  other»  tlie  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  whicb^ 
during  several  years,  was  the  ornament  of  the  invainU  at 
Paris,  The  massive  architecture  of  the  ducal  palace  on 
the  right,  has  something  of  the  Moorish  style.  The  royal 
palace,  a  modern  edifice  on  the  left,  adorned  with  arcades 
and  pillars,  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  the  mint»  the  library 
and  several   fine   buildtngSi — the   works  of  the   architect 
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Lannorinot  form  the  enclosure  of  St.  Mark's — ^the  scene  of    book 
Yenetian  festivals,  anil  the  ]ilace  where  strangers  and  the  cxxxii. 
idle  townsmen    assemble.     The  finest  shops  and  the  most  ' 

frequented  coffee  houses  in  Venice  are  situated  under  the 
arcades  of  the  same  square. 

The  part  nearest  the  quay  is  called  the  Fia%%ttta;  at  no  Ducal 
great  distance,  is  the  palace  once  destined  for  the  sovereign,  P***^** 
— hut  little  attention  is  paid  to  decorum,  for  from  its  win- 
dows may  be  seen  the  place  wliere  criminals  are  executed ;  the 
instruments  of  death  are  erected  between  two  pillars  near  the 
street  where  buff*oons  and  puppets  amuse  the  Venetians.  Tlie 
ancient  residence  of  the  doge,  the  ducal  palace  where  the  state 
inquisitors  used  to  sit,  and  which,  like  the  seraglio  at  Con- 
stantinople, has  been  more  tlian  once  stained  with  the  heads 
of  the  victims,  that  were  exposed  on  tlie  outer  balustrade, 
>  may  prove  that  an  aristocracy  armed  with  republican  laws, 
can  be  as  sanguinary  as  a  despotism  armed  with  the  Otto- 
man scimitar.  It  requires  a  day  to  examine  the  interior 
of  the  edifice;  collossal  statues  are  placed  on  the  staircase; 
the  galleries  are  adorned  with  the  masterpieces  of  Titian, 
Paul  Veronese,  Corregio,  and  Albe^ti ;  the  library  consists 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes  and  a  thbusand 
manuscripts.  Not  the  least  valuable  ornaments  are  several 
ancient  statues  of  admirably  workniansliip. 

Strangers  admire  the  fine  ]mrtal  of  St.  Mary  of  Naza-  Charcbet. 
reth,  the  front  of  St.  Jeremiah,  which  resembles  a  palace 
rather  than  fi  church ;  the  peristyle  of  St.  Simon,  and  the 
noble  architecture  of  St.  Roche.  Almost  all  the  theatres 
are  called  after  some  saint ;  St.  Luke's  is  one  of  the  lar- 
gest; operas  are  acted  in  St.  Benedict's;  tragedies,  come- 
dies, and  other  dramatic  compositions  in  St.  Angelo;  but 
the  finest  theatre  in  Venice,  or  that  of  St.  Felix,  was  finish* 
ed  in  1793.  Protected  by  these  venerable  names,  the 
actors  are  not  exposed  to  the  same  unjust  prejudices  which 
exist  in  other  catholic  countries. 

The  arsenal,  including  the  dock-yards  of  Venice,  for- Naval  ar- 
merly  the  most  celebrated  and  the  largest  in  Europe,  was  ^^^' 
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once  filled  with  shipSt  materials  Tor  builrrmg,  and  all  kinds 
of  Hnns;  the  outer  w»II  mpasuren  between  two  and  tlirot 
miles  in  cirruuiR' rence,  and  wiihiu  tliesc  walls,  during  tlit 
rejHjIjIic.  two  tliijusiuid  five  hundred  workmen  \^erc  con- 
Btnndv  einplfiyed;  stillness  and  repose  have  now  succeeded 
the  noise  and  activity  of  ciHiimerce.  Two  white  marble 
lions  phiccd  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  arsenal  towards  the 
town,  were  also  a  conquest  of  the  Venetians,  tliey  were 
transported  fn»m  Athens,  The  poi-t  of  Venice*  althoiigli 
at  present  the  largest  in  tlie  Anshian  empire,  may  in  time 
be  coveicd  with  the  depusites  of  sand  that  arc  everyday 
accu  Miniating. 

One  m:iy  juilge  of  what  Venice  has  been  by  the  number 
of  its  eililiccH  and  rharitable  inslitulions ;  thirty*six  catho- 
lic chiuTliei*,  twt>  Greek  churches,  an  Annoiian  and  Lu- 
theran chapel,  seven  synagfigues,  a  foundling  hosptlM,  two 
lazar-honses,  and  twenty-lhiee  hospitals^  serve  to  recall  its 
past  splendour,  and  it n tier  its  decay  more  ajiparent. 

Tlie  arliHans  form  at  Venice  several  corporations  and 
each  ror[»oration  maintains  a  sciiool;  the  ntiiuber  uf  Cfir* 
puratitms  amtmnts  to  sixteen  or  eigliteen,  and  some  of  them 
meet  in  »iiimp!u(iiH  bu^hltn^s  adorned  witfi  paint ings  and 
statues.  It  might  be  inferred  from  such  institutioiis  that 
tfte  Venetians  were  belter  informed  and  more  enlightened 
tt»an  any  other  people.  Snrii,  hi>wever»  is  hy  no  means 
the  case,  but  they  may  be  said  to  be  Jess  ignorant  than  the 
otlier  Italians. 

Tile  gonddieri  arc  diflTerent  from  the  other  inhabitants, 
they  form  a  ttistinrt  popiibtion,  and  the  cause  may  be  At- 
tributed to  I  he  fi  aternity  or  union  which  sabsists  amoagul 
them  ;  but  ihey  are  no  Inuger  gay  sailors  singing  Venetian 
airs,  or  reciting  the  verses  of  Tasso,  they  have  discoTcred 
in  thiir  simplirity  that  they  are  willuuU  a  country.  All 
these  men  can  read  and  write,  tlie  other  workmen  in  the 
town  can  do  the  same,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  wealUiitr 
classes  is  not  more  extensive. 


Libraries. 
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The  public  libraries  are  ill  attended,  the  others  are  made  book 
,  up  of  novels  and  roroancesy  so  tliat  with  the  exception  of  one  cxxxii. 
or  two  gifted  persons,  the  rest  are  not  better  educated  than 
the  lower  orders  in  the  town  that  gave  birth  to  Algarottiy 
Gas]inro  Gazzi«  Goldoni,  tlie  Paoli,  Bembo,  and  other 
gi«eat  men.  The  Venetians  have  no  taste  for  literature; 
music,  however,  appears  to  be  a  favourite  amusement. 
According  to  tlieir  own  confession,  tlie  wealthy  classes  pass 
their  time  in  the  following  manner.  **  People  of  fashion  rise 
at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  pay  a  few  visits,  and  idle  away 
their  time  till  three,  when  they  dine ;  they  lie  down  in  sum- 
mer during  one  hour,  at  least,  after  dinner ;  they  dress  and  go 
to  the  coffee-house  or  casino  till  nine,  then  to  the  opera, 
which  is  another  conno,  then  to  the  coffee-house  for  an  hour 
or  two.  They  do  not  go  to  bed  in  summer  before  sun-rise. 
Many  of  the  most  saving  dine  at  the  restaurateurs,  and 
the  price  of  their  dinner  varies  from  sixteen  sous  to 
two  francs,  or  from  eiglttpence  to  twcntypence  English 
money.''*  Although  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
past  and  present  state  of  Venice,  it  is  still  one  of  the 
greatest  marts  in  Italy.  It  has  its  fabrics  and  manufac- 
tures, a  chamber  and  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  an  exchange 
and  an  insurance  company.  The  last  doges  celebrated  in 
the  island  of  Malamocco,  their  marriage  with  the  Adria-  . 
tic,  but  Venice  could  hardly  then  be  called  a  maritime 
power. 

A  town  was  built  near  the  ancient  queen  of  the  Adriatic,  |[;ii»Bd  of 
on  the  island  of  Torcello,  and  its  ruins  announce  that  it 
was  once  an  imfiortant  city.  Tlie  remains  of  a  church  en- 
riched with  mosaics  and  paintings,  the  ruins  of  a  palace, 
once  the  residence  of  a  barbarian  conqueror,  a  market- 
place and  a  throne  raised  above  it,  where  Attila,  king  q€ 
tlie  Huns,  administered  justice,  attract  the  curious  to  the 
island,— the  town  itself  has  disappeared. 

Reduced  to  the  state  of  a  chief  town  in  an  Austrian 
province,  what  power  can  prevent  the  ruin  of  Venice  i 
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HOOK    Those  wbo  have  seen  it  forty  years  ago,  can  no  longer  re- 
Gxzxii.  cognise  it;  such  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  capital, 

wliich  had  its  navy  in  the  sixth  century,  which  protected 

Petrarch  and  encouraged  the  arts,  when  Europe  was  in  the 
darkness  of  barbarism,  and  which,  during  nine  hundred 
years,  was  treated  on  equal  terms  with  the  greatest  sove- 
reigns. 
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EUROPE. 

Bwnpt  Continuei — DesenpHon  of  Holy — 2%tnl  Seetton — 
Sardinian  Monarchy — Principality  of  Monaco. 

The  kingdom  of  Sardinia  consists  of  the  island  of  tbo    book 
same  name,  divided  into  two  provinces,  and  of  eight  divi-  cxxxiii. 
sions  or  lieutenancies,  making  up  forty  small  provinces  in  ' 

the  continent.  The  extent  of  the  latter,  from  north  to 
south,  may  be  about  eighty-eight  leagues,  and  the  breadth 
about  forty-six;  tliey  form  a  superficies  of  two  thousand 
three  hundred  square  leagues.  They  are  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  Switzerland,  on  the  east 
by  the  Lombard-Venetian  kingdom,  the  dutchies  of  Par* 
ma  and  Massa,  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on 
the  west  by  France. 

The  southern  banks  of  the  Leman  lake  were  inhabited  a  AncUntia. 
long  time  before  the  Christian  era,  by  the  J)nintuate$f  tto  ''^^^^^^ 
banks  of  the  Doria  were  peopled  by  the  SalasHt  concern- 
ing whom  Strabo  has  left  us  some  particulars.*  Accord- 
ing to  that  geographer,  the  greater  part  of  their  territory 
was  situated  in  a  deep  valley — ^the  valley  of  Aosta ;  he  addsy 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  gold  mines ;  but  it  appears 


*  Strabo,  Lib.  W.  c  6,  Mct.  5. 


BOOK    more  prabablc  llmt  they  obtained  the  metal  from  washing? 
cxxxiii.  Qj^  ^ly^  alluvial  landst  fur   he  aflirrns  (liat  the  Dnria^  the 

present  DtH'ia,  Buppliefl  them  wiih  water  Utv  cnvvytug  on 

their  %vorks,  but  a.s  Uy  this  itjeaiis  the  river  was  c»rteti  drietl, 

it  gave  rise  to  violent  Cinit«'iiti<ms  heUveen  them  i\nf\  their 

f  lieig!ihf)Ui-^«  who  i*sr(l  the  water  Tor  agrirultura!   |nir|it>ses. 

l7hev  made  war  arnl   peace  intire  thini   onrc   \ulh   the   Rri* 

ririHii^,  hut  ill  iheir   rrmihatf^,  their   lUTilen   and    nnHintMrns 

fVrre  more  sei'vieeahh'   to  thern   than   their  armies.      They 

M'vn'f  bnid  ciH^ui^h  tij  impose  «iiid  hiy  a  lax  of  a  drachma  on 

every  NiiMier  \u  Ihe  army  of  Detius  Brutu?i,  while  he  fled 

[from  Miidrtia;    and   tliey  made  Messala  \my  for  the  fire- 

t\ifm(I  and  trees  iieressai-y    for  his  truops  eiicaiuped  in  the 

[neiglihrmrhtmd.     They  pilhtged  on   one  occasion  the  im{>e* 

[rial  treasury,  and    nuder    the  pretext  rjf   working   at   the 

iroads  and  ditches,  tliey  rolled  large  stories  and  i^oek 8  against 

[the  Roman  legions.     The  revolts  of  the  Si^la^tsi  exas|>erat* 

fd   the  Romans,   and   they   were  cichlroyed    by    Angusta^i; 

forty  thousand  were  sold  as  .slaves,  and  ionr  thou'^and  were 

incQJ'porated  in  the  pretorian  guard.     Three  thoosand  Ro- 

inans  ncnt  by  Angnstos^  finindrd  the  town  uf  Jlugusta^  in 

the  very  place  w  lierc  Varru  their  conqn eror  was  cncam|ied 

with  bis  army.     The  same  town  has  given  its  name  to  th« 

,  valley  of  Aousta  or  Ao5ita. 

I'he  Taurini  inhahitcd  the  country  between  the  Alpa 
[the  Po,  and  tlie  Doria;  like  the  Salassi  they  were  of  Ce 
tic  origin.  Tlic  Statielli,  concerning  whom  little  is  known,' 
inhabited  tlio  right  hank  of  U*e  Tannro^  bnt  the  country 
on  the  west,  at  the  base  of  the  Alp!^,  belonged  to  r  peiipfe 
that  WTre  called  by  the  ancients,  the  Vas^ettKU  Vag^ni  at,. 
Bageni.^  The  territory  of  the  Intenielii,  an  inron?»idcr»  ; 
able  tribe,  extended  from  the  stiuthern  sideg  of  the  Al[il 
to  the  sea.  Lastlyt  t!ie  Apuiuii  who  gave  tlietr  name  lo 
the  town  of  Apua,  the  present  Pontremolu  were  nettled  on 
tlic  southern  sides  of  llie  Appenines,  in  the  country  between 
Genoa  and  Spezzia.    The  territories  of  the  four  last  ] 

*  SUjui  IiaUcat,  1.  viii. 
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made  ap  the  Roman  province  of  Ligoriay  the  others  were    book 
included  in  the  Gauls.  cxxxiii. 

The  couptrj  near  the  Leman  lake  was  called  Savoy  — — 
{Sapaudia)^  about  the  fifth  century.  It  was  governed  at  ^^^^^' 
different  times  by  Burgundian*  French,  and  Provencal 
princes;  the  emperor  Conrad  the  Salic,  raised  it  into  a 
county,  and '  made  it  over  to  Count  Humbert.  Different 
domains  were  added  to  it  in  the  firteenth  century,  and  il 
received  the  title  of  dutchy  under  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mond. 

The  house  of  Savoy  ranks  among  the  most  ancient  in  Origin  of 
Europe.  But  as  its  origin  is  involved  in  darkness,  it  is  '*»<'"^*^ 
not  surprising  that  genealogists  have  traced  it  to  Witti- 
kind — the  Saxon  chief  who  may  be  considered  the  Japhet 
of  the  princes  of  modern  Europe — all  claim  him  for  their 
founder.  The  family  of  Savoy,  sprung  from  Humbert, 
who  reigned  in  the  eleventh  century,  might  prove  an  an- 
tiquity of  eight  hundred  years.  Victor  Amadeus  the 
Second  was  the  founder  of  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  hating 
tlie  cares  of  a  thnine,  lie  resigned  in  1730  in  favour  of, 
bis  son  Charles  Emmanuel,  whose  ingratitude  brought 
his  father  to  the  grave.  The  reign  of  Charles  Emmanuel 
was  glorious,  but  in  consequence  of  the  influence  which 
tlie  French  acquired  from  their  conquests  over  European 
states,  his  successors  lost  all  their  continental  possessions, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  confined  within  the  limits 
of  tlie  island,  did  not  recover  its  ancient  rank,  before  the 
last  treaties  by  which  its  continental  possessions  were  re- 
stored. 

The  Sardinian  language  is  not  pare  Italian,  many  Lti^agt. 
Latin,  Castillian,  Greek  and. even  German  words  are  con« 
tained  in  it ;  that  mixed  language  is  most  diffused  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia.  Two  very  different  dialects  are  spoken 
on  the  continent,  the  Savoyard,  which  according  to  M. 
Balbi,  offers  many  varieties,*  and  tlie  Yaudois  which  is 
spoken  in  Piemont,  and  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Pig* 
nerol. 

*  See  Atlu  ethnoirapbiquc  du  globt • 
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all  tlic  rest  arc   iniiTly  tolinitcd.     l*VTi4it>'-two  tliniisaiid 
Vaudois,  residing  in  the   vhIIpjs  of  the  Aljis,  v\Ii<j    far  at 

pleast  t\^clve  centuries  have  professed  a  worship  ^malngQus 
to  the  reformed  religion,  bear  in  Rileitce  the  priiatioii  of 
their  privileges  as  citizens.     They  arc  excluded  from  the 

flearned  professions;  all  the  scientific  or  literary  situatifms 
in  the  different  colleges  arc  slmt  against  them;   atthnugb 

(a  brave  and  a  warlike  people,  they  can  never  rise  in  the 
irmy.  The  Jews,  still  more  unforlunute,  cautiot  hold 
landed  property,  and  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  posses- 

Ifiiofis  whicli  they  acquired  onder  the  French  govcriunent. 
In  the  towns,  they  are  only  permitted    to    exercise  their 

^Industry  in  particular  cjiiarters,  and  arc  besidi-s  comiM^Heil 
wear  a   badge   by  which  tliey  may  be  known.    Frum 

[^tliese  facts  relative  to  the  Protestants  and  the  Jews,  it  may 
be  easy  to  judge  of  tlie  spirit  that  animiites  the  Sardinian 
jovcrnment,  and    tlie  discontent    thai  prevails  among  the 

rdilferent  classes  (if  a  people,  who  were  dinsatisfied,  and   not 

L1^'i(hout  some   cause,  under    the  French   government,   btil 

tho  have  since  been  deprived  of  tlie  blessings  wfiirh  tliejr 

enjoyed  without  obtaining  any  redress  for  their  grievances. 

When  llie  king  of  Sardinia  was   restored  to  his  domi- 

nions,  the  congress  of  Vie  mm  recoin  me  ruled,  relatively  to 

Getioai  sometlting  like  a  liberal  governmer^t,  at  all  events 

iihe  exclusion  (if  afi  oppressive  or»e.  The  French  civil 
Eind  commercial  codes  had  been  established,  but  th(*y  have 
been  since  so  far  changed  that  the  records  of  (lirthft  and 
irriagcs  are  restored  to  tlie  clergy,  and  the  ancirnt  mode 
hereditary  succession  is  at  present  in  full  force*  11  ic 
snal  and  criminal  codes  are  set  aHiik%  and  the  old  barba- 
rous jurisprudence  of  Piemout,  (the  torture  excepted),  is 
It  present  the  law  of  tlie  land. 
When  the  united  sovereigns  of  Europe  gave  new  terrU 

FInries  to  fiis  Sardinian  mnjrsty,  tliey  sljjmlated  that  no  new 
taxes  sljould  be  raised  without  the  consent  of  tlie  people, 
made  known  by  the  assembliea  in  each  district  ;^ — ^yet  new 
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ttzrs  htT6  bpen  leviefl,  and  these  BBsembliefl  hliTe  nerer  book 
net.  In  8bort»  the  will  of  the  king  is  the  only  law  on  cxxxiti. 
which  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  depend.  He  — — 
disposes  oF  their  effects  by  taxes,  and  oF  their  persons  by 
mrbitrary  imprisonment.  The  very  attempt  to  emigrate 
without  leave,  is  an  oflDence  corrigible  by  fine,  confisca- 
tion, and  even  ignominious  punishment.  The  judges  ap- 
pointed and  revocable  at  pleasure,  determine  the  costs  of 
a  suit,  and  as  their  salaries  are  very  moderate,  they  do  not 
wiminister,  but  sell  justice.  The  prerogative  of  mercy, 
the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown,  is  subject  to  a  tax,  which 
has  been  denominated  the  royal  emoluments.  As  the  sen- 
tence of  a  judge,  says  M.  Simond,  in  civil  as  well  as  in 
criminal  cases  is  sometimes  set  aside  arbitrarily,  so  are 
private  contracts  between  individuals,  however  legal,  and 
testaments  made  in  due  form.  An  individual  secretly 
accused  may  be  taken  up  and  kept  in  a  dungeim  for 
years,  even  for  his  whole  life  without  trial.  When 
tried,  it  is  in  secret;  he  is  not  present  at  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  he  does  not  even  know  who  they  are; 
and,  finally,  the  judges  decide  from  the  report  made  by 
one  of  tiit^m,  (the  juge  d^instmction^)  assisted  by  the 
recorder's  clerk.  I'liere  are  no  instances  of  an  acqniUed 
prisoner  being  liberated  without  paying  costs.*  As  if  it 
were  not  enough  that  the  nobles  in  the  county  of  Nice,  in 
Pieroont  and  in  Savoy,  had  recovered  with  other  feudal 
rights  that  of  administering  justice,  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, in  the  plenitude  of  tlieir  authority,  inflict  corporeal 
punishment  on  those  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  sentence 
the  people  to  remain  hours,  niiy  days,  in  the  stocks.  What 
more  can  be  done  at  Constantinople? 

The  ,towns  in  the  north  of  Savoy  are  not  important,  Townt. 
Chamberry  is  more  agreeable  from  its  pf»siti(»n,  than  re- 
markable for  its  buildings.     Saint  Jean  de  Maurienne,  a 
small  place  although  the  chief   town  in  the  province  of 
Mariana  or  Maarienne,  consists  of  ill  built  houses  and 

*  Travfli  in  Italy. 
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dirty  streets.  The  country  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  tliese 
two  towns  is  picturesque,  fruitful,  and  well  cultivated* 
lofty  mulberry  trees,  scattered  in  evei'y  directiont  indicate 
that  the  inhabitants  make  a  good  use  of  their  silk  worms. 

The  stranger  has  hardly  crossed  tlic  Arque,  vvhich  dc 
ficends  from  the  Greek  Alps,  before  ho  observes  the 
cellent  road  along   Mount  Cents,  by  wbich  he  can  noi 
travel  in  a  carnage  across  mountains,  that  at   no   very* 
remote  period  were  ascended  by  means  of  chairmen  and 
inulea.     Tlie  ramasse.  is  no  longer  used  iu  descending  froin 
the  highest  point  on  tlie  road  to  Lanslebourg;  a  journey 
of  five  miles  can  no  longer  be  made  in  seven  minute!i;  the 
traveller  need  not  commit  hitnself  to  the  skill  of  a  guide» 
whose  feet  acted  as  a  helm  in  directing  the  light  ramasse 
along  the  snow,  and  which  by  one  lalse  movement  miglil 
to  precipitated   into  an  abyss*    Another  and   less  rapid 
declivity  has  been  cut,  and  that  part  of  the  journey  ma] 
lo  performed  without  danger. 

But  the  road  of  Mount  Cenis  cannot  be  compared  wit 
the  road  on  the  Stmplon ;  a  passage  cut  tl» rough  the  rocks«^ 
between  Bardi  and  Aosta,  is  the  niagtiificent  work  of 
the  dukes  of  Savoy;  farther  to  the  north,  at  Aosta^  taajT 
be  seen  the  remains  o(  Roman  buildings,  and  a  triumphal 
arch  erected  to  Augustus.  Beyond  Mount  Rose,  the  ad-;_ 
miration  which  was  before  attracted  by  the  beautiea  of  ua 
turc,  is  concentrated  on  the  noblest  monument  of  hum« 
patience  and  industry.  Tlie  road  along  the  Simplon  suf 
passes  tho  greatest  works  of  tiie  Romans;  it  was  not 
enough  to  burst  with  gun-powder  the  chain  of  the  Alj: 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a  road  through  these  mountaiii 
for  every  sort  of  carrirtge.  nannibal  and  Bernard,  fb« 
uncle  of  Charlemagne,  had  crossed  the  Alps  before  Napo^ 
kon,  but  a  lung  period  may  elapse  before  any  conquer 
imitate  him  in  the  great  undertaking  by  which  Switzerland 
is  forever  united  to  Italy. 

The  lake  Magginre  forms  the  limit  of  the  Sardinian 
possessions,  the  road  wIjjcIi  descends  from  the  Simplon, 
winds  by  it,  and  traverses  tho  ancient  and  fine  town  of 
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XoTtra,  situated  to  the  sontli  of  Oleggio,  a  place  freqaent-    book 
od  by  strangers  for  its  mineral  waters.    Vercelli  is  intc-  cxaili. 
resting  from  its  antiquities,  one  of  them,  a  manuscript 
gospel  of  St.  Mark,  written  in  the  fourth  century,  is  pre- 
served in  the  cathedral.    The  Cimbri  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
Marius  on  the  plains  near  Vercelli. 

Turin  4>r  Turino  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  these  Turin. 
^ains/not  Tar  fyin)  the  junction  of  the  Po  and  Doira,  a 
small  river  that  has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
one  that  waters  the  valley  of  Aosta.  Turin  is  a  very  an- 
cient capital ;  it  was  the  principal  city  of  the  Taurini*  as 
its  name  indicates.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  and 
the  new,  the  one  resembles  any  otiier  ancient  and  Gothic 
towh,  the  other  has  all  the  elegance  of  modern  cities.  But 
its  large  and  straight  streets  are  dismal  and  dcjserted,  they 
aro  only  animated  in  festivals.  Two  large  squares  sepa- 
rate the  old  from  the  new  town,  the  latter  is  perhaps 
cleaner  than  any  other  in  Italy,  an  advantage  which  is  se- 
cured by  a  great  number  of  fountains  that  water  and  pu- 
rify the  streets  in  summer,  and  clear  them  of  snow  in 
winter.  In  order  to  effect  tlio  latter  operation,  the  reser- 
Toir  at  the  gate  of  Suza  is  opened  for  two  hours,  and  a  tor- 
rent rushes  from  it  that  carries  away  the  snow  and  every 
sort  of  filth  from  the  town. 

A  street,  a  mile  in  length,  formed  like  all  the  others  in  Royai 
the  new  town,  by  houses  built  after  the  same  model,  and  ^*'^®* 
adorned  with  porticos,  that  afford  shelter  from  rairi  and 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  leads  to  the  royal  castle.  The  palace 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  square,  and  surrounded  by  a 
noat;  it  is  a  sort  of  Hermes  in  architecture,  exhibiting  on 
one  side  a  Grothic  front,  and  on  the  other,  the  elegance  of 
the  Grecian  architecture.  The  staircase  that  leads  to  the 
interior  of  the  building  is  finer  than  any  in  Italy,  surpass- 
ing those  at  Caserta  and  in  the  palaxxo  realc  at  Naples. 
The  number  of  churches  and  chapels  at  Turin  amounts  to 
a  hundred  and  ten ;  the  most  admired  of  any  is  the  church 
of  San  Lorenzo,  the  interior  is  covered  with  black  mar- 
ble^  and  several  chains  hanging  down  from  the  ceiling. 
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formerly  sustained  lamps  anil  candclabras  of  massive  si)« 
rer,  which  were  taki-ii  away  by  the  Frenrli ;  but  the  same 
pei>|»Ie  suspected  the  sain  I  isnnire  or  winding  hlicet  of  oor 
Saviourf  an  aliject  of  popular  8U|)crstition,  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  truG  reliCf  altboiigh  Genoa  possesses  another,  equal* 
ly  venerated  by  the  piipuUce.  The  largo  theatre  at  Tunn 
was  for  a  long  time  the  firicst  in  Italy  ;  it  .served  as  a  mo- 
del fur  the  one  at  Naples,  1  he  univai^ity  is  anotlmr 
building,  not  inferior  in  its  kind  to  any  at  Turin;  the  en- 
trance to  it  in  fortned  by  a  lai'ge  court  encompassed  with 
arcades;  and  the  walls  are  adorned  witb  baaao«rcUev«» 
and  ancient  iTiscriptions, 

Coni,  altfinugh  peo[ded  by  seventeen  themaand  inhiibi- 
tanis,  contaioH  little  worthy  of  noticet  it  is  attuated  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Stura,  towards  the  sfiutli  of  Turin*  Tlio 
same  nmy  be  said  of  Casal  on  the  Po  to  tlie  east  of  Tortn* 
it  contains  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants,  but  its  public 
buihlings  arc  more  numerous.  The  line  road  which  leads 
to  Genoa,  passes  tlirfmgh  Asti,  formerly  celebrated  in  tlie 
counti7  for  its  hufidred  towtrs»  as  Thebes  was  in  ancient 
times  Tor  its  hundred  gates.  But  its  old  watla  s^v%  019m 
falling  into  ruins,  an<l  its  population  is  rapidly  decreaata^^i 
although  in  superficial  extent,  nearly  equal  to  Turin,  it 
does  not  cotitaiti  more  than  t^^enty-tWl}  thousand  souls. 
The  inconsiderable  trade  of  Asti  is  conlined  to  white  and 
red  wines,  uliicli  are  said  to  be  better  than  any  others  in 
Fiemont.  Alba  Pompeia,  at  some  leagues  to  the  soutU* 
west  of  Asti,  was  embellijalied  by  the  lallicr  of  the  great 
Pompey  ;  it  is  kimuri  t<io  as  the  birth|dace  of  tlie  emperor 
Severus,  The  load  rroni  Anti  lollo\%s  ibe  windings  of  ik 
Tanaro,  and  leads  to  Alexandria.  When  seen  at  a  di 
tance»  Alexandria  resembles  a  village  in  the  midi»t  of 
jilain*  Although  a  gloomy  town,  ctmsisting  of  brick 
iiottse^^t  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Italy*  It  owes 
its  origin  to  the  quarrels  between  the  ]mpes  and  the  em- 
jienirs  in  the  tweUlli  century  ;  it  was  founded  in  hcinimr 
of  Alexander  the  Thiinl,  and  bore  for  a  long  time  the 
name  of  Alessandria  delta  pagUa,  because  its  liousee  were 
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at'Snit  oorered  with  straw.    A  road  Rrom  Alexandria  ax- 
tfttdt  to  the  north-east*  and  leads  to  Tortona  and  Yogliera.  cxxxiii. 
Tho  irsty  formerly  a  large  and  populous  town,  has  now  """"^ 
only  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  the  second  contains  ten 
tlioiisandf  and  is  adorned  with  a  fine  cathedral  of  Grecian 
avcUtectnre. 

The  country  assumes  a  new  aspect  at  the  division  of  the  Genoa. 
foada  to  Tortona  and  Genoa,  or  the  entrance  into  the  Appe* 
nincSf  at  one  place  shaded  with  forests,  at  another  lined 
with  solitary  meadows,  the  habitations  of  men  become 
gradually  more  rare,  and  at  last  disappear  before  tiie 
stranger  reaches  the  defile  of  Bocchetta.  Genoa  appears 
at  the  bass  of  the  monntains,  and  the  Mediterranean 
is  lost  in  the  horizon.  It  often  happens  that  the  Medi- 
terranean is  confounded  with  tlie  mists  which  cover  tbs 
country ;  but  in  fine  weather,  its  surface,  as  brilliant  as 
crystal,  assumes  the  asure  tint  of  the  sky.  Genoa  may  bo 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  on  the  side  of  tlie  sea ;  it 
rises  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  more  than  three  thousand 
six  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  at  one  extremity,  on  the 
point  of  a  rock,  are  situated  two  gigantic  piers  and  a  light- 
of  stupendpus  proportions.  The  town  is  encom- 
ia a  circuit  of  eight  miles,  with  a  double  range  of 
fsrtilcations,  that  are  celebrated  from  the  siege  that  Masse- 
na  sustained  against  the  Austrians  in  1810,  and  from  the 
csurageoos  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  who  endured  for 
a  period  of  fifty-nine  days  all  the  privations  of  famine. 

The  interior  of  the  town  consists  of  very  steep  and 
narrow  streets  between  lofty  palaces;  many  of  them 
are  covered  in  the  middle  with  a  brick  causeway  two 
OP  three  feet  wide,  for  the  convenience  of  mules  and 
porters,  for  carts  cannot  ascend  them.  Two  strerts, 
Baibi  and  the  New  Street,  are  accessible  to  carriages^ 
on  both  sides  of  the  former  are  the  most  magnificent 
palaces  In  Genoa.  The  flat  r<K)fs  are  adorned  with  shrubs 
and  trees,  or  myrtles,  pomegranate,  orange^  lemon  and 
oleanders  twenty-five  feet  high,  rising  tirom  ground  sev^M 
iDst  deep^  sonveyed  to  the  rooi%  and  supported  on  archesf 
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fountains  play  among  these  artificial  groves^  and  keep  up 
•  their  verdure  and  shade  during  tlie  lieat  of  summer.  The 
finest  edifices  are  the  palaces  belonging  to  the  families  of 
Durazzo«  Spinola^  Doria«  Bngnole  and  Serra^  the  ancient 
ducal  palace  and  some  churcfics  and  convents*  Among  the 
latter^  the  church  of  St  Mary  Lavignano,  is  a  huilding  of 
elegant  architecture,  and  although  the  inside  of  the  Annon* 
ziata  is  loaded  with  gilt  ornaments^  tho  stranger  may  regret 
that  its  front  is  still  unfinished.  The  church  of  San-Cyro 
is  adorned  with  fresco  paintings,  and  the  Gothic  cathedral 
is  covered  on  the  inside  and  outside  with  marble  of  diflTer- 
ent  colours.  There  are  besides  three  well  built  hospitalsy 
one  of  thenu  the  Jllbcrgo  dei  poveri  is  a  model  in  its 
kind ;  it  affords  the  means  of  subsistence  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred individuals  of  every  age,  and  the  young  are  instruct- 
ed in  different  trades,  Tl»e  theatres  in  Genoa  cannot  be 
compared  witli  others  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  The  only 
public  walks  are  the  walls  of  tiic  port,  the  alleys  on  Acqiam 
Verde,  and  the  fine  bridge  of  Carignano,  which  is  ticit  less 
than  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  it  rises  above  houses  of 
stories,  and  unites  two  elevated  parts  of  tlie  town* 

The  exchange  where  the  noble  merchants  of  Genoa 
formerly  assembled  to  carry  on  their  mighty  trade,  has  lost 
much  of  its  activity,  although  Genoa  has  been  declared  m 
free  port ;  still  the  appearance  of  decay  is  less  obvious 
than  at  Venice.  Genoa  was  so  powerful  from  its  com- 
merce in  the  time  of  the  Carthagenians,  that  it  excited  the 
jealousy  of  that  people,  by  whom  it  was  reduced  to  iksbe^ 
Rebuilt  by  tlic  Romans,  it  repaired  the  losses  which  it  sus- 
tained at  a  later  period  by  the  invasions  of  the  Hun^  the 
Goths  and  the  ilerules,  and  afterwards  by  the  conquests 
of  the  Lombards  and  Charlemagne,     The  faraon  "     T 

St  George,  tlin  earliest  in  any  commercial  town,  i- 

blished  at  Genoa  in  the   twelfth  century.     The  rival  of 
Venice  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  !    T^        a  an* 

burbs  of  Constantinople.     Having  br  ul  n^ 

public,    it  preserved    longer  than    VenicCf  tho    primitive 
form  of  its  government;   although  forced   to   implore  fo- 
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reign  Iffotection  against  civil  comrootionst  the  love  of  inde- 
pendence was  always  the  cause  of  its  glorj  and  success.  It  oxxxm* 
was  from  convenience,  not  from  compulsion,  tliat  it  ceded  — — — * 
Corsica  to  Lewis  the  Fifteenth.  Under  the  name  of  the  JLi* 
gurian  republic,  it  received  a  constitution  from  republican 
France;  but  under  the  empire,  Genoa  and  its  territory 
were  changed  into  a  department  It  is  difficult  to  recall 
these  recollections,  and  not  to  regret  that  at  the  time  so 
many  states  claimed  and  obtained  their  independence^ 
Grenoa  was  not  restored  to  its  ancient  freedom. 

The  lower  orders  in  Grenoa  are  civil  and  obliging,  the 
nobles,  unlike  those  of  Turin,  are  neither  distinguished  by 
powdered  wigs,  gold-headed  canes,  and  a  proportionable 
degree  of  pomp  and  solemnity,  nor  by  that  sort  of  etiquette 
which  prevailed  in  France  l>efore  the  revolution ;  .on  the 
contrary,  they  are  remarkable  for  tlie  frankness  and  sim- 
plicity of  their  manners,  advantages  wliich  must,  without 
doubt,  be  attributed  to  their  commercial  pursuits.  The 
women  wear  the  mexxarOf  a  long  white  veil,  half  over  the 
face,  and  gracefully  thrown  round  the  person ;  it  descends 
nearly  to  the  feet,  but  does  not  conceal  light  shoes  and 
white  silk  stockings.  All  the  women  in  the  upper  classes 
have  cavalien  serventU  a  custom  considered  scandalous  in 
other  countries,  but  so  common  in  Genoa,  that  it  is  adopt- 
ed by  many  persons  who  are  irreproachable  on  the  score 
of  morals. 

The  love  of  tho  arts,  tlie  culture  of  the  mind,  and  a 
certain  freedom  of  opinion  distinguish  the  Grenoese  from 
the  southern  Italians.  The  inhabitants  long  accustomed 
to  commerce,  still  excel  in  some  departments  of  industry* 
Genoa  has  its  silk,  velvet,  and  gold  lace  manufactories; 
its  jewels,  perfumes,  and  artificial  flowers  are  so  many  ar* 
tides  of  exportation.  As  to  the  products  of  the  soil,  the 
oils  of  Grenoa  are  more  valuable  than  its  wines. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  gulf  of  Genoa  has  been   long  Gulf  of 
called  the  river  of  the  morning,  ^Riviera  dd  Ltcante;)  Oenoi. 
Spezzia,  the  largest  harbour  on   tho  eastern  coast,  con- 
tains six  thousand  inhabitants.     Savona  on  the   opposite 
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coast  or  the  JHviera  del  Ponente,  in  twice  as  pnptilfvQfly 
and  posf^e^ses  a  considerable  trade  in  pota^ihe^  and  in  llie 
produce  of  its  earthen  aotl  porcelain  works;  but  its  com* 
merce  might  be  much  incrcasei!,  if  the  harbour*  which  h 
now  tiseleas,  was  rebuilt.  Tlie  port  of  Nice,  aituated 
on  the  same  coast,  the  capital  of  a  province  and  a  d«i- 
cess,  possesses  a  finer  climate  than  any  town  in  Italy,  tim 
winters  are  not  accompanied  wiili  fi^ost,  and  many  Strang* 
er8,  particularly  Engtt8h«  arc  attracted  to  it  by  the  mild* 
neas  of  its  temperature. 

The  small  town  of  Monaco,  at  two  leagues  to  the  easl 
of  Nice,  is  peopled  by  eleien  hundred  inhnbitaafs*  It 
stands  on  a  rock  which  brakes  the  fury  of  the  bilhiwjt,  and 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  tem[de  erected  to  Hercules  Mo-  M 
nccus;*  its  territory^  which  has  been  styled  a  prineifiality  ■ 
since  the  tenth  century,  is  governed  by  the  family  of  Ori- 
maldi,  under  the  prutection  of  his  Sardinian  majesty. 

The  island  of  Sardinia,  or  according  to  its  Greek  nmrnev 
Sardan^  belonged  to  the  Carthaginians -at  the  peritid  of 
their  first  war  with  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  Islaml,  which  became  one  of  tlie  Ranmm 
granaries  ;  not  long  afterwards  Corsica  and  Sanlinia  form- 
ed a  single  province.  While  governed  by  the  masters  of 
the  world,  its  population  was  greater  than  itt  present;  II 
then  contained  forty -two  to^vns,  but  not  more  tlian  tro 
which  merit  the  name,  can  now  be  enumerated^  The  Van- 
dals having  made  themselves  masters  of  Spain  and  the 
coast  of  Africa,  took  possession  of  Sardinia  in  the  seventh  I 
century*  The  Pi  sans  and  tlie  Genoese  succeeded  tbem  in 
the  eleViMitfi;  two  hundred  years  afterwards*  the  pipent 
who  seldom  neglected  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  tlicir 
temporal  domioions,  cndeuvoured  to  unite  the  ialand  to  the 
territories  of  the  church*  antl  the  Pisans  were  twice  con- 
' strained  to  submit.  James  the  Second,  king  of  Arragooy 
mnde  himself  inanter  of  Sardinift  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  it  continued  under  the  government  of  Spsiin  until  liie 
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Tear  1T08;  when  the  Englifih  took  it  in  the  name  of  the    book 
emperor  or  G^ rinaity,  who  gave  it  up  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  cxxxiii. 
and  receivwl  Sicily  in  exchnnge.  — _ 

The  Sardinians  remained  in  a  state  of  barbarism  after 
the  middle  agcs^  hut  comparatively  at  a  late  period,  and 
imder  the  paternal  governmiMit  of  Savoy,  they  have  been 
made  to  participate  in  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  in  the 
benefits  of  civilization.  The  arts  and  sciences  are  now 
flourishing,  and  the  house  of  Savoy  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  the  present  pt*o8perity  and  improved  condition  of  the 
inhabitants,  are  the  result  of  their  wise  and  enlightened 
merflRures*  Hie  misfortunes  of  the  reigning  family  have 
perha|m  contributed  in  producing  these  good  effects;  the 
conquests  of  the  French  deprived  them  of  their  other  pos- 
sessions, and  the  progress  of  improvement  was  most  rapid 
wlien  the  princes  resided  in  the  island. 

The  inhabitants  had  for  a  long  time  little  intercourse  Character 
with  the  other  Italians;  they  may  still  be  distinguished  ^^^i 
fnim  them.  The  Sardinian  is  strong,  lively,  and  coura- 
g(*ous  even  to  rashness,  of  quick  passions,  he  is  ardent  in 
bis  affections,  and  violent  in  his  hatred.  Fond  of  the  ipar- 
Tellous  from  hi^^habits  or  state  of  civilization,  endowed 
with  a  vivid  imagination,  prone  to  enthusiasm,  these  quali- 
ties account  for  his  devotion  to  ])oetry  and  the  fine  arts. 

Ca^liari,  the  capital,  stands  near  the  base  of  a  steep  Towni. 
bill,  on  a  gulf  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island ;  a 
strong  castle  built  by  the  Pisans  rises  above  it.  The  po- 
pulation amounts  to  twenty-eight  thousand  inhabitants,  it 
is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  and  the  principal  authori- 
ties. The  houses  are  ill  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked.  The  palace  of  the  viceroy  is  the  only  build- 
ing worthy  of  notice,  the  others  are  a  cathedral,  thirty- 
eight  churches,  twenty-one  convents,  an  university,  a  col- 
lege for  nobles,  ai\  exchange  and  a  theatre.  Among  the 
useful  institutions  may  be  mentioned  schools  of  medicine 
and  mathematics,  a  library,  museums  of  antiquities  and 
natural  history,  and  different  hospitals.  The  town  was 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  in  ancient  times 
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BOOK     a  place  of  great  coininerce»  the  products  of  its  territory  are 
cxxxiii.  corn*  oiU  wine*  cotton,  and  indigo.     Sassari,  the  town  next 
-"~""  to  it  in  importance*  is  situated  in  a  fine  valley  on  the  nortli- 
west  of  the  island,  and  contains  fifteen  thousand  inhabit- 
ants.    Oristanoy  a  town  near  the  guir  of  the  same  name, 
.  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  tunny,  a  fish  which  abounds  on 
the  neighbouring  coast,  and  contains  six  thousand  inha- 
bitants*   Boqa,  a  small  harbour  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
'  Terno,  on  the  same  side  of  the  island,  possesses  an  ancient 
cathedral  and  several  convents;  the  walls  which  encom- 
passed the  town,  are  now  in  ruins.    It  is  peopled  by  five 
f  thousand  souls.    Alghcro,  on  the  same  coast,  carries  on  a 

greater  trade  in  corn  than  any  other  place  in  Sardinia. 
The  populatioi^  amounts  to  seven  thousand  inhabitants; 
its  port  cannot  admit  large  vessels,  but  the  spacious  and 
fortified  harbour  of  Porto-Conle,  at  two  miles  to  the  easty 
might  contain  several  fleets. 
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EUROPE- 

Europe  Continued. — Italy. — Fourth  Section. — Dutchies  of 
Parmaf  Modena^  Massa^  Lucca.^^Great  Dutchy  of  TuS' 
cany.'^Rcpublic  of  San  Marino. 

Thb  country  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  and     book 
following  chapters,  is  divided    into  a  greater  number  of  cxxxir* 
small  states  than  any  other  part  of  Italy.    Seven  independ-  — " 
ent   states  occupy  a   surface  of  three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy  square  leagues,  and,  without  including 
the  Roman  territory,  they  are  the  most  important  fi*om 
the  wealth  and  industry  of  their  inhabitants. 

In  ancient  times  these  states  comprehended  Southern  Ancient 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  Etruria,  Omhria,  Picenum,  and  Latium.  ^^^^, 
The  Anamani,  a  people  of  uncertain  origin,  but  who  were 
probably  Celtic,  inhabited  almost  all  the  territory  in  the 
dutchy  of  Parma;  their  limits  were  the  Po  on  the  north, 
the  Trebia  on  the  west,  and  the  Parma  on  the  east.  The 
Lingones  to  the  south  of  the  Po,  and  the*  Boii  on  the  nor- 
thern declivities  of  the  Appenines,  a  tribe  of  the  same  origin 
as  the  people  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
Bohemia,  were  settled  in  the  territories  of  Modena,  Bo- 
logna, and  Ferrara.  The  western  sides  of  the  Appenines 
in  Etruria,  were  peopled  by  the  Magelli  and  Ligures, 
tribes  that  in  their  customs  resembled  the  Gteuls.  On  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Sennones,  a  people  of  the 


BOOK  Gaul^r  inliabiteil  four  centuries  before  the  Cliristian  en^ 
cxxxiv,  ^|j^  rouTitry  near  the  present  iT|iublic  of  San  MnHniK 
Aft«*r  ilif*  GiMifs  Uiul  crossrtl  tin*  AI|h,  tliey  uei-t*  jaineit  by 
tlirHP  (l»IT"rri*nt  trilios,  thry  laid  Hii*ge  lo  Roiii(%  nml  were 
defeatrcl  by  Crtiuillus,  The  Piceiitiiii  iKimbitrd  tli©  de- 
^  clivitics  of  tbc  Ai'|Hiiiiies,  wfMcb  form  the  |UTSent  (errlto- 
^Tips  of  Ancotuu  MacTTrtta  anti  Anrckti ;  tbey  weie  Sabines 
by. origin*  Tlieir  rountry  was  called  Ficenum  ft-orn  the 
great  qiKinfity  of  niirieral  pitrli  Nvbirli  it  contained.  Ooi- 
^bria,  situated  on  tbe  wentei'n  side  <»f  tl»e  A|»]M'nine8«  between 
tlie  Tiber  and  the  Nera»  a  feeder  of  tt»e  Hamc  river,  waa 
inliabiled  by  a  peofde  sprunor  from  tbc  Gaula.  Accord- 
iiig  to  Ctiurt'dr-Gebilin,  tlie  Sabines^  their  neigbbour^iy 
derived  their  nmne  frtJin  the  Celtic  word  Sab^  which  .sig- 
nifies high  or  elevated,'  they  arcu|jted  the  sideband  Riiin- 
mitfi  of  the  A|j[»enirtes»  Ancient  writers  •uenticuj  the  SuUlnes 
in  the  most  Favourable  tei*tn«f  tbey  were  frHnkt  gtnHT«ii8 
and  valiant;  their  vomen  uirc  modr>it  and  vtittiouM;  tlieir 
marriiigt's,  says  Mentellet  wtvre  civil  ohligatiiHi^,  entered 
into  in  the  name  of  llie  statf ;  a  \ery  extratirtliiiary  fttct,  aa 
in  ancient  times^  religious  ceremonres  were  tlie  basen  of 
social  ccHitrarts,  'I'he  |niucr  of  the  Sabines  is  |»rov4'd  in 
the  earl)'  hiHtiiry  of  Rome ;  the  Hernici,  tlie  Lucaiii,  the 
Samnites  and  Brutii  were  colonists  of  the  same  |>eople. 
Before  their  country  was  concjueied  by  the  Rotnans,  their 
simple  and  meta|thysical  worship  was  exempt  from  the  cur- 
ruption  which  charncterizeil  polv  theism. 

The  teniliir^'  betNu^n  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  mid  the 
Tulei-o  or  the  ancient  Liris,  was  called  Lathinu  it  extended 
to  the  lake  Lncriuo,  The  irdiahitants  or  the  Latini  werftii 
the  descpn*iant'?j  of  Pclasgiiirhs  that  nrigralcd  from  TheMalyj 
and  another  people,  concerning  v\lio«<e  origin  no  little  is 
known,  that  they  l»avt*  been  termed  Jborigenes. 

When  Charlemngne  carried  bis  vicii>riou«  arms  inta 
Italy*  ho  maile  hiniHelf  nia^^ter  of  i*aHtiH  and  Ptarentia; 
but  it  \h  not  proved  that  he  gave  them  to  the  holy  See, 
and  it  is  eqnalty  uncertain  that  Parma  derives  its  tmtno 
from  the  parma  or  round  buckler  warn  by  tlie  .j^iuiiiiaii 
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But  whether  it  wns  the. effect  of-  policj  or  the  influence  book 
which  light  and  religion  gave  the  popes  over  ignorant  and  cxxxiv. 
superstitious  princes,  Rome  continued  long  [in  possession 
of  these  two  towns.  They  became  republics  at  a]  later  pe- 
riofl ;  but  civil  divisions  and  the  quarrels  between  the 
Guelfs  and  Gliibelins  were  the  means  of  transferring  them  to 
the  CorregioSv  the  Scaligers,  the  Yiscontis,  the  Sforzas  and 
tho  popfs.  When  Julius  the  Second,  a  most  ambitious 
pontiff*,  had  formed  the  great  league  of  kings  against 
France,  he  made  himself  be  invested  in  the  possession  of 
Parma  ami  Placentia  by  the  emperor  Maximilian.  Paul  the 
'J*hird  made  them  over  in  1547  to  his  son  Lewis  Far nese^ 
who  was  assassinated  two  years  afterwards,  but  his  descend- 
ants enjoyed  them  until  Elizabeth  Farnese,  the  heiress  of 
the  family,  married  Philip  the  Fifth,  king  of  Spain,  and 
brought  as  her  dowry  these  two  dutchies  into  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  The  Infants  Don  Carlos,  Don  Philip  and  his 
sons  governed  them  in  succession,  but  in  1805  the  two 
dutchies  were  united  to  the  French  empire,  and  formed 
the  department  of  the  Taro.  They  were  made  over  in 
1814  by  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  to  tho  Archdutchess  Mary 
Louisa  during  her  life;  the  next  heirs,  for  they  were  nomi- 
nated, are  the  Lucchese  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourboni 
Anjou,  and  their  successors. 

The  states  of  Parma  consist  of  the  dufchy  of  the  same  Position  of 
name,  and  two  others,  Placentia  and  Gnastalla;  they  are  ****  **"****^' 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Po,  on  the  east  by  Modena^ 
on  the  south  and  the  west  by  Massa  and  the  Sardinian  pos- 
sessions. Parma,  the  capital  and  the  largest  town  in  the 
dutcliy,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Parma,  a  torrent 
^that  is  dry  in  summer.  Tiie  old  walls  and  bastions  form  a 
circuit  of  four  miles,  the  streets  and  squares  are  spacious, 
but  neither  the  honses  nor  iniblic  buildings  are  remarkable 
for  their  architecture.  The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  and  im- 
posing edifice,  tho  palaces  and  other  churches  are  simple 
and  destitute  of  ornaments,  but  .worthy  of  being  visited 
from  the  valuable  paintings  contained  in  them. 

The  old  Farnese  palacei  built  of  brick,  resembles  a  coof^ 
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BOOK     ventt  rather  than  the  residence  of  a  prince.     In  Uid 
X3uur.  edifice  are  the  Bcadciny  of  the  fine  arts*  the  library,  and 

the  hirgest  theatre  in  Itiily,  the  greatest  work  of  Vigitolai 
adioimble  on  accouiit  of  its  a rt I u lecture,  and  the  fine  jiitj- 
portion  of  its  parts*  The  interior  is  so  well  arranged  that 
the  stage  is  er|ua11y  visible  from  every  point  in  the  theatre^ 
and  an  actor  speaking  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  is  heard  at  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  house.  It  may  be  regretted  that  so 
fine  an  edifice  lias  not  heeis  used  for  more  than  a  century; 
another  theatre  of  smaller  dimensions  is  situated  in  a  ilif- 
ferentpart  of  the  town*  A  plain  building  behind  the  Far* 
nese  palace,  is  the  residence  of  Mary  Louisa;  in  one  of  tlie 
rooms  may  be  seen  the  cratlle  of  her  son,  in  oi!iei*s,  the 
toilet  and  costly  furniture,  whitii  the  town  of  Paris  gave 
to  the  wife  of  Napulerm.  Parma  lias  been  improved  by 
the  same  person.  Before  the  year  1B22,  lliere  was  no 
cemetery  in  the  town,  the  dead  were  interred  in  churches, 
and  the  cliurrti  of  San  Oiovani- Decoltah  was  resened  for 
criminals.  Physicians  were  aware  that  the  cuslom  itad 
been  injurious  to  ttic  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  was 
abolistted  by  the  reigning  prioress;  a  large  piece  of  grocind 
without  the  walls  of  the  town  has  been  ronterted  into  a  ce^ 
iDeteiy  ;  Parma  possesses  five  charitable  institullnns  and  an 
hospital  fur  girls,  founded  by  the  archdutchess ;  the  ma- 
liagcment  is  committed  to  a  director  and  to  five  ladie!»i  one 
of  whom  must  visit  it  every  day. 
ruccDtia.  Guastalla,  tfie  metropolis  <if  an  ancient  dntchy,  contaim 
little  worthy  of  notice.  Placentia,  like  Parma,  is  encom* 
passed  witli  walls  and  ditches,  but  it  is  peHiaps  beller 
liuilt*  The  ducal  palace,  although  a  brick  building,  stiil 
serves  to  proclaim  tlic  wealth  of  the  Farnese,  and  tlie  tal- 
ent of  Vignola,  who  planned  it.  Other  edifices  may  at- 
tract the  notice  of  strangers;  but,  like  Versailles,  Placen- 
tia consists  of  straight,  broad,  and  desert  streets^  in  many 
places  not  unlike  roads.  The  cuurt  of  the  palace  is  de- 
corated with  two  equestrian  statues,  reprci.enling  princes 
of  the  Farncse  family.  It  has  been  supposed  that  tba 
town  owes  its  name  to  its  fine  situation  and  sialubrioua  air. 
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Two  centuries  beroro  the  Christian  era,  it  was  one  of  the     book 
principal  cities  in  the  Roman  republic;  but  no  traces  of  its  cxxxiy* 
antiquity  remain;  it  was  devastated . in  the  wars  between  ■ 

Otho  and  Yiteilius.  It  sustained  a  memorable  siege  against 
Totila  in  the  year  545 ;  the  inhabitants  suffered  so  much 
from  faminey  that  ihey  appeased  their  hunger  with  human 
flesh. 

The  same  town  has  given  birth  to  several  distinguished  Celebrated 
men,  to  Ferrante  Pallaviciniy  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  seven-  ""*"' 
teenth  century,  not  less  celebrated  for  his  writings  than    . 
his  tragical  death,  in  which  Rome  had  some  share,  to  Lo«  i 

renzo  Valla,  who  contributed  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  . 
restore,  the  Latin  language  to  its  ancient  purity  in  Italy, 
to  Gregory  the  tenth,  who  ordained  that  at  the  death  of 
a  pope,  the  cardinals  should  be  confined  in  conclavei until 
the  election  of  his  successor,  lastly,  to  cardinal  Alberoni, 
who  has  been  termed  the  Richelieu  of  Spain. 

The  burgh  of  Campre-Moldo  is  the  Campo-Morto,  near  Neighbour- 
which  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  the  pucentia. 
Trebia.  The  remains  of  Yellia,  a  town'  that  appears  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  were  discovered  in 
the  year  1760 ;  they  are  covered  with  stones  and  earth  that 
rise  to  the  height  of  more  than  twenty  feet  The  great 
quantity  of  bones,  medals,  and  otiier  valuable  articles  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  discovered,  indicate  that  the 
inhabitants,  like  those  in  Herculaneum,  had  not  time  to 
escape,  but  were  ingulfed  with  tlieir  riches.  Yellia  was 
the  metropolis  of  thirty  towns  and  burghs,  of  which  the 
names  inscribed  on  a  bronze  table,  still  preserved  in  Par- 
ma,  resemble  the  names  of  many  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  commerce  of  Parma  is  inconsiderable,  it  consists  of  induitiy. 
silk,  lace,  and  different  liqueurs.  Rice  and  silk  are  tlio 
principal  products  of  the  dutchy.  Workmen  collect  an- 
nually near  the  Salzo-Maggiore,  at  ten  leagues  to  the  south 
of  the  capital,  three  hundred  tliousand  hundredweights  of 
salt,  whjch  forms  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  consumption. 
The  petreleam  oil,  used  by  the  inhabitants,  is  obtained  in 
great  quantities  from  the  same  salt  springs. 


Town  of 
Modena. 


Dulcby  of 


Tbe  dutchy  «f  Mofiena,  situated  between  the  liombard- 
Venetian  kiiigthuiVt  tlie  dutrtticf)  of  pHrma*  Ltirea  and  tlie 
state*!  of  tlie  rliurclu  i!^  alt)iit  tliirty  jraguc^  \u  Imgfli  and 
fourteeti  in  brt-atltli,  Tito  slale,  aCtcr  having  bclongnl  to 
the  eni{»erorH,  the  popcH,  tbe  Venctianfit  tlie  iluke.s  cif  Man- 
tna,  Ferraia  aud  utUer  pinncc;^,  was  added  in  the  lliirtecuth 
century  to  llie  imsscssions  of  tl»e  house  uf  Este,  thai  reign- 
ed at  Ferrara.  It  was  united  to  the  Cisalpine  ivpublicr  ia 
1796,  and  formed  afterwards  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  But  the  archduke  Francis,  who  snrceeded  by  right 
of  his  niather  to  the  ancient  dutchy,  took  pussession  uf  it  in 
1814- 

Modena,  an  agreeable  and  well  hnilt  town,  of  ifthirta  the 
streets  arc  formed  by  arcades,  rr»n1ttins  nti  remarkable  rdi- 
ficc  exce|>t  the  vast  dural  ]taliire,  which  stand.s  isfdated  in  a 
largo  square.  It  gave  bictlt  to  Gvdiriel  Fath>pii/^,  tlie  mcisl 
distinguished  anatomist  of  tl»e  sixteenth  century,  and  it  has 
contiibuted  to  the  advancement  of  science  by  the  luboura 
of  its  scientific  society. 

Reggio,  the  ancient  Rrgiiimi  wliich  waa  ruined  hy  (lie 
Goths,  and  rcbiillt  by  Chwi  jrmagnc,  was  jninetl  to  the  do- 
minions  of  the  house  of  Este,  after  having  b<Tn  long  go- 
verned by  its  own  magistrntrs.  It  was  fonnerly  ihc  chief 
town  in  a  dtilchy,  of  w  hich  the  title  was  ivslored  by  Napiv 
leon,  and  conferred  on  one  t>f  Jiis  bravest  generals.  The  for- 
tifications are  not  more  imprrrtant  timn  those  rouiid  Mode* 
iia;  but  the  town  is  well  boifi,  it  contains  a  givat  number  of 
convents,  and  carries  on  ti  truile  tn  sNk.  Keggio  was  tlie 
birlhpluce  of  Ano*sl«i.  I'he  ctmntiy  bet  wren  Miolena  and 
Rrggid,  is  pleasant  and  fruitful;  the  hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhtmd  aie  covered  with  cimnlry  houses,  and  u*ne«i  en <* 
twined  round  fruit  trees.  The  sinall  town  of  Mirandola, 
in  the  noil  hern  part  nf  the  dntchy*  was  governed  liy  a 
prince,  who  at  an  early  age  was  a  ftrodigy  of  rrttdition, 
and  who  afterwards  renounced  Lis  princijtality  to  devote 
Uituself  to  the  sciences. 

Tlie  dulchy  of  Massa  does  not  exceed  fifteen  aqaare 
leagues  in  superficial  extent;  it  is  bounded  by  tJtc  Medi* 
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terranean,  the  Sartlinian  states*  and  the  dutchics  of  Modena     book 
and   Lurca;  alilioiigli  a  very  small   district,  it  is  p(*rlia|»s   cxxxiv. 
the  fjm*st  pHit  of  Italy.     No  vallry  can  l>e  more  romantic  — 
tljan  that  of  the  Fiume-Fri^hlo^  a  stream  descending  frum 
mountains,  and  enlarged   hy  melted  snow,  forming  seve* 
ra!  uater-falls  iti  the  liigher  or  narrow  part  of  the  plaint 
shaded    by    lofty    trees,    that    add    to    the    coolness    and 
freshness  of  the  air  even  in   the  midst  of  summer.     But 
towards  its  u titer  extremity,  the  valley  becontes  hroadert 
and  the  view    from    it    more   exten'^ive;    in    spring,  when 
tlic  heat  of  tl»e  won  brgin>i  to  dry  the  plains,  t]»e  snow  and 
tlie    vrrdure  of  the  meatlows,   when  seen   from  a  distanccr 
form  long  streaks  on  the  sides  <»f  the  mountains. 

The  (lutel»y  clepended  formei'ly  on  Morlena»  hut  its  ter*  . 
ritiny  wan  added  lo  the  prinripality  of  Lncca  and  Piombi- 
iMHwhicli  Eliza  Bacnuchi,  tiie  siller  of  Najtolifm,  governed 
111  I  he  time  nl'  tlie  empire.  It  w;ih  anew  made  a  dotcliy  in 
1814,  and  restored  to  lite  archdutchess  Mary  Beatrice,  after 
whiibe  death,  it  reverts  to  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Modena. 

I'he  small  town  of  Massa  is  finely  situated  on  a  plain  at  Tf>wnof~ 
no  great  distance  frum  the  Mediterranean.  The  ruins  of  ^**"*- 
the  ratlicdrul  serve  to  recall  an  unjust  act  of  power,  com- 
mitted by  the  last  princess,  who?ie  government  has  render- 
ed her  dear  to  the  people, — still  she  was  not  free  from  the 
fault.'i  to  which  persons  ai'e  liahle,  that  rise  suddenly  from 
low  to  high  statitms.  Eliza  Bacciochl  thought  the  ca- 
thedral t(»o  near  the  palace;  chanting  was  apt  to  make  her 
melancholy,  and  the  smell  of  frankincense  made  her  cough; 
fur  these  reastms  the  venerable  building  was  dcmolislied, 
although  the  inhahitauts  were  clamorous,  and  tlio  magi- 
strates remonstrated. 

The  town  of  Carrara  derives  its  importance  from  in-  Carrar»»" 
exhaustible  marble  quarries,  that  have  been  worked  for 
a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years.  The  neigh- 
boiiriiig  hills  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  marble,  their 
mean  height  may  he  about  twelve  hundred  feet,  and  their 
extent  nut  less  than  two  leagues.  The  marble  does  not 
form  strata;  the  finest  and  the  whitest  sort  is  united  with 
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itanis  use  in  building  tlieir  hoa8€fl. 
More  than  twelve  hundred  men  arc  emiJ^nycd  in  working 
t!»e  qiiju-ries,  and  tl*c  duty  levied  on  tf»o  exports  From 
tluMU,  iiiakef)  u|>  a  tenth  part  of  the  ]>ublir  revenue. 

The  dtitrhy  cif  Lucca,  Bittiated  l»etween  Massa  anii  the 
great  rhitrhy  ot  Tuscany,  was  clianged  into  a  republic  after 
tiie  deaih  of  the  countess  Matilda  in  1115;  it  conttna«d 
however  more  or  less  suhject  to  tlic  emperors^  and  Lewis 
of  Bavaria  erected  it  anew  into  a  dutchy  about  the  year 
1316,  Its  govertimiMit  was  often  changed,  but  it  presenr* 
ed  its  freedom  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  periofi  whes 
it  wm  united  to  the  staten  of  EHza  Bacctochi.  It  was 
granted  ns  an  indemnity  to  tlie  diicai  family  of  Parma  in 
1B15,  and  it  is  to  be  afterwards  annexed  to  the  gi*eat 
dutcliy  of  Tuscany. 

Tlie  Luccliese  i^re  tlio  most  industrious  people  in  Italf, 
as  the  state  of  their  agriculture,  their  trade  in  olive  oilt 
their  velvet  and  siJk  manufactures,  sufficiently  evince.  Pn>- 
bity  is  always  tlie  companion  of  industry,  and  the  honesty 
of  tlie  Luccliese  peasants  has  been  commended  by  ttiao/ 
travellers. 

The  town  of  Lucca  is  watej'ed  by  the  Cerchio;  it  his 
its  ramparts  and  palaces,  but  the  ramparts  are  slight  forti- 
fications, and  the  strong  walled  palaces  with  tlieir  gratr«l 
windows  might  be  mistaken  for  prisons.  The  bulwarks 
adorned  with  lofty  trees,  form  agreeable  walks;  but  tfco 
roofs  of  the  houses,  terminating  in  points,  the  iri-egnlar  and 
tortuous  streets  render  Lucca  more  like  a  northern  than  an 
Italian  city.  All  the  churches  arc  too  profusely  sti*eaked 
or  adorn#»d  witli  different  coloured  marble.  The  celebral- 
cd  springs  in  tlie  neighbourhood  are  mucli  frequented,  their 
temperature  is  about  45*  of  Reaumur* 

The  great  dutchy  of  Tuscany  forms  the  most  important 
principality  in  Italy;  it  is  bounded  by  tfio  dutcliies  of 
Lucea»  Modena,  the  states  of  the  churcht  and  tho  Medi- 
terranean. Although  the  climate  is  unwholesomet  parti* 
culurly  in  the  part  near  the  sea,  Tuscany  is  noted  for  its 
fruitful  soil  and  romantic  scenery-    The  wines  of  tho  same 
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country  are  valualjle»  tlio  red  resembles  ClarcU  arii]  tlie 
white  is  more  tlcliciitc  tbaii  Sautcrtie,  But  the  labours  of 
the  vit»c-clrcsser  arc  sometiiiirs  destroyed  by  winds  und  in- 
undations, and  the  burning  Siracco  exerts  too  often  its  fatal 
influence. 

The  Maremma,  a  territory  so  called  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  sea,  is  the  most  uTihealthy  region  in  Tugcany,  and  one 
not  less  remarkable  for  its  pestilential  liumidity,  than  the 
other  districts  for  their  ferlility  or  the  fine  ar*d  diver- 
gifted  scenery,  of  whicfi  the  descri|iti*)n  has  been  given  by 
Addison.  The  Maremma  extends  along  a  distance  of  forty- 
three  leagues  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sienna,  Pisa  and 
Leghorn.  It  may  bo  e(|ual  in  superdcia)  extent  to  sixteen 
or  seventeen  hundred  English  square  miles ;  the  present 
population  does  not  exceed  forty  persons  for  t^v^ry  square 
mile;  but  before  the  country  was  concpieied  by  tiic  Romans, 
it  was  the  most  popub»us  region  in  Italy  ;  for  in  the  Maremma 
were  situated  the  Etruscan  towns  of  floselitu  Saturniay  Po- 
pidoniu^  Cossdf  and  Jlncethniaf  in  the  last  place,  walls, 
baths,  amphitheatres  and  other  ancient  monuments  still 
remain.*  But  the  country  and  the  towns  have  been  deso- 
lated by  tlie  depredations  of  the  Romans,  and  the  sncces- 
sive  invasions  of  barbarians*  Desfitute  of  inliabitants,  the 
Maremma  Is  covered  with  wood,  and  the  waters  which  an 
industrious  population  confined  in  canals,  have  formed  nu- 
merous marsliest  and  tJieir  exhalations  occasion  dangerous 
diseases.  Before  tlie  Etrusci  or  Ehasenje  were  settled  in 
the  Maremma,  the  land  was  pr<ibably  in  the  same  state  as 
at  present,  but  they  surmounted  the  obstacles  arising  from 
the  insalubrity  of  the  soil,  and  the  country  became  flourish- 
ing- Colonics  of  Greeks,  perhaps  Egyptians,  were  settled 
in  the  Maremma ;  the  emperor  Claudius  had  his  country 
houses  and  gardens  in  the  same  region,  which  was  well 
adapted  lor  the  vine  and  different  fruit  trees.  Every  thing 
like  agricultural  wealth  has  now  disappeared^  and  the 
Stranger  observes  only  the  wretched  cottages  of  a  few  peas* 

*  Ste  the  Memoir  of  M,   Tb(t00|  tur  let  moyeni  propret  i  eocourager   I& 
euUurela  M&remma^ 
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BOOK     ants  in  the  places  where  a  numerous  and  indastrions  popu* 
pxxsiv.  lation  devoted  themselves   to  agriculture.     The  dukes  of 
Tuscany   made    severHl   vain    attemps  lu   re-jwojde     these 
^^^  marHiiy  districts*     Cotno  ifie  Third  encoui-agcd  a  Cfilnny  of 

^^^B  Maniotes  from  the  PelopnncHus,  hut  in  a  short  time  they 
^^^^^Kwere  destroyed  hy  the  effect  uf  the  climate;  cohinists  fi'oiii 
^^^^^BjLorrainc  were  afterwards  invited,  and  they  shared  liie  same 
^^^^^Bfate.  Much  remains  to  be  done  before  tf»e  land  can  br  rrn- 
^^^^^^dered  useful  for  agriculture;  able  men  nujst  be  ronsultedon 
^H  the  best  method  of  ctiecking  tlte  fatal  effects  of  pestilential 

^H  exhalations;  the  soil  must  be  drained  by  government,  and 

^^^^  agriculturists  must  determrrte  the  plants  best  adapted  for 
^^^^^^  the  climate,  or  the  most  likely  to  repay  the  husbandman  for 
^Hip^bliis  outlay  and  labour. 

^^S^r  Tuscany  was  conquered  by  the  Goths  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  they  kept  possc9.sit>n  of  it  during  sixty  years, 
Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards^  having  defeated  them* 
erected  the  country  into  r  dutchy,  and  made  it  a  fief  de* 
pendent  on  his  crown.  Chartemagne  having  cunquered 
Lombardyr  appointeil  counts^  who  were  afterwainls  entitled 
marquises,  over  the  dutchy ;  they  were  the  vassals  of  liie 
empire. 

The  cities  in  Tuscany  retained  their  prosperity  for  a  long 
[time;  they  were  govcrr^ed  by  magistrates  a[»pt»inted  by  the 
l citizens,     Rome,  in  order  to  weaken  the  imperial  power, 
[induced  tliese  towns  to  enter  into  a  league  simitar  to  the 
one  ffirmed  by  the  towns  of  Lumbardy.     The  execution  of 
the  plan  was   reserved  for  Innocent  the  Third,  and  the  ho- 
nour and  agg^randhement  of  the  apostolie  «ee,  became  the 
w^atchword   of   citizens,  who    were  long  faithful   to   their 
[engagements.*     Pisa,  Sienna*  and  Fh»reuce  were  the  mast 
important  of  these  republics,  and  their  chiefs  were  staled 
'  GonfalimierL     'I'hey   had  amassed  considenible  wealt^i  by 
[comnierce   iu    t!»e    fourteen  I  h    century,    bnl     as    if    ntalea 
that  acquire  power  by   usurpation,  were  destined  to  submit^ 
to  usurpers   in   their   turn,  Florence,   having   taking  pos« 

*  Murtaton  d  Use  it  alio  49,  tome  iv*  p,  330, 
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86881011  of  Pisa  iinjastlyy  was  panished  in  becoming  tbe  do-     boo< 
main  of  the  Medicis,  a  ramily  that  by  fortunate  speculations  cxxxit* 
had  become  the  most  wealthy  in  the  town.;  Alexander  of  — — 
Medicis  was  made  dulce  of  Florence  in  1531  by  the  inte- 
rest of  Charles  the  Fifths  and  his  son  obtained  from  the 
pope  and  the  emperor,  the  title  of  great  dulie.    After  the 
extinction  of  the  Medicis  in  1737,  the  dutchy  passed  to 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  ceded  that  province  to  France. 
The  same  duke  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  his 
son  was  appointed  his  successor  in  Italy.    But  the  house 
of  Lorraine  was  deprived  of  the  dutchy  by  Napoleon,  who 
gave  it  to  his  sister  Eliza.*    Lastly,  the  archduke  was  re- 
stored to  his  dominions  in  1814,  and  Elba  was  added  to  his 
states  in  the  following  year. 

The  two  principal  streams  in  Tuscany  are  the  Ombrone  Riteri. 
and  the  Arno,  they  throw  themselves  into  the  sea.  The 
Arno,  enlarged  by  several  streams,  may  be  considered  a 
river,  it  made  formerly  a  long  circuit,  but  its  course  has 
been  shortened  and  confined  by  dikes,  and  the  lands  which 
it  inundated,  are  now  cultivated.  The  valley  of  the  Arno, 
in  the  Appenines,  from  which  the  river  takes  its  source,  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Florentine  and  Pisan  republics,  embel- 
lished with  the  country  houses  of  wealthy  merchants ;  in 
the  same  valley,  at  present  peopled  by  workmen,  are  ma- 
nuractured  the  linen  stuifs  that  form  an  important  article  in 
the  commerce  of  Tuscany,  and  also  the  straw  hats  well 
known  as  Lcgliorn  hats,  from  the  name  of  the  port  whence  . 
they  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Arno  crosses  iPisa  at  the  distance  of  a  league  pin. 
from  its  embouchure.  The  town  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  Italy;  the  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  the  cathe- 
dral, a  Gothic  edifice,  is  built  of  marble;  three  bronze  gates 
adorn  tlie  portal,  and  seventy-four  columns,  sixty-two  of 
which  are  of  oriental  granite,  support  the  roof.  The  in- 
terior, it  must  be  admitted,  is  rather  gloomy;  an  old 
chandelier  of  rusty  metal  hangs  from  the  vault    Galileo 

*  Decreu  del  2  et  6  Mars,  1809. 
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happened  to  be  in  the  church,  when  a  workman  carrying  a 
Iftdrlcr,  struck  the  chandelier  by  accident,  and  its  swing* 
ing  motion  suggested  to  tl»e  phtlnsoplier  the  firet  notion  of 
the  pendulum.  TEie  first  pendultiin  clock  constructed  bj 
Gal'tleo,  is  still  preserved  at  Pisa.  The  Bapihenj  is  a  church 
reserved  for  baptisms  ;  its  Gotliic  vault  is  so  sonorous  as  to 
produce  several  effects  wliich  guides  never  fail  to  indicate 
to  strangers ;  if  the  floor  or  pavement  be  struck,  it  resounds 
for  a  long  time ;  if  a  person  speaks  in  a  loud  voice»  an  echu 
repeats  several  syllables,  or  if  he  speaks  in  a  whisper  in 
any  corner  of  the  clmrcli,  he  is  distinctly  heard  at  the  op- 
posite extremity. 

^  Tlic  VampanUe  Torto,  or  sloping  tower,  has  lieen  constd- 
ered  the  most  singular  edifice  in  Pisa.  Beautiful  columns 
of  white  marble  rise  from  its  base,  and  support  six  tiers 
of  arcades,  surniounted  by  a  tower  of  smaller  diameter  than 
the  base.  The  height  of  the  tower  is  not  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet,  and  the  inclinafi<m  from  the  ground 
to  the  summit,  abuut  fifteen.  At  the  sight  of  so  singular  a 
monument,  it  is  dilficult  to  decide  whether  it  was  the  ori* 
ginul  intention  of  the  architect  to  construct  it  with  so  great 
nn  inclination,  or  whetlier,  as  many  professional  persnna 
suppose,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  sinking  of  the  ground. 
Not  far  from  the  slo|Hng  tower,  the  cicerone  shuw  with 
veneration  tlic  Campo  Santo,  a  rectangular  court  of  vast 
Bjze,  surrounded  with  a  sort  of  Gothic  arcade*  the  walls  of 
wliich  are  painted  in  fresco.  It  was  constructed  in  the 
thirteenth  century  for  tl»c  purpose  of  securing  an  cnnrmoiM 
heap  of  earth,  brouglit  from  Ihc  Holy  Land  by  the  Vl^m 
after  the  third  crusade;  it  is  said  to  be  nine  feet  ilcrp*  and 
as  the  extent  of  tlie  Campo  Santo  is  rather  more  than  two 
English  acres,  it  must  have  required  almost  fifty  ships  of 
three  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  |jerhaps  three  times  that 
number  of  such  vessels  as  were  tliea  in  use,  to  transport  m 
great  a  mass  of  sanctified  mould,*  It  is  believed  that  the 
bodies  which  are  buried  in  it,  are  very  speedily  consmnad; 

^  M.  gJQioiid'i  Travel!  iu  ItiLly* 
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the  time  formerly  required,  was  said  to  he  less  than  twenty-     book 
four  hours,  the  Pisan**  themsehes  admit  that  it  takes  at  cxxxir, 
]>resent  inure  than  two  days,*  their  calculations  are  in  all  ~ 

probability  incorrect,  such  miracles  must  bo  confirmed  by 
undoubted  experiments. 

Florence  or  Firenza  rises  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  at  Flounce* 
a  greater  distance  from  its  mouth  than  Pisa.  Four  bridges 
are  built  across  the  river,  and  these  communicate  with  four 
quarters,  two  leagues  in  circumference,  and  tfiree  thousand 
yards  in  length.  Florence,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  was  the 
cradle  of  llie  arts  at  tlie  time  of  their  regeneration,  and  tbo 
numerous  objects  of  art  still  contained  in  tbo  same  place  ren- 
der it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  in  Europe  Michael 
Angelo  thought  it  impossible  ftir  an  architect  to  raise  so  fine 
a  building  as  tlie  catbertral ;  an  isolated  tower  at  no  great 
distance  serves  as  its  belfry*  and  Cluaries  the  Fifth  was  so 
much  pleased  with  its  finished  elegance,  that  be  said  it 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a  glass-case,  in  order  to  defend  it 
from  the  wind  and  atmosphere,  Tlic  three  bronze 
gates  of  the  Baptisery  are  woiked  with  so  much  art,  that 
Michael  Angelo  thought  them  worthy  of  being  placed  at 
the  entrance  into  par  ad  inc.  The  royal  cliapel  or  the  loml) 
of  the  Medicis,  begun  about  three  centuries  ago,  and  likely 
to  he  never  finished,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  works  in 
Italy ;  jaspers,  lapis  lazuli,  granite,  alabaster,  and  the 
rarest  marbles  are  collected  in  sucIj  profusion,  that  it  re- 
semhies  not  so  much  a  sepulchral  monumejit  as  a  magnt^ 
ficent  mosaic,  lire  ctmrcli  of  Santa  Croce,  a  brick  build- 
ing originally  intemled  to  be  covered  with  marble,  contains 
the  ashes  of  illustrious  men.  The  tomb  of  Michael  An- 
gelo supports  his  own  bust  by  bimselfp  tliat  of  Vitlorio  Al- 
fieri  was  adorned  by  Canova^  there  too  arc  the  remains  of 
Galileo,  Arelino,  and  MaccfMavcHi,  who  is  represented 
weigliing  a  sword  and  a  roll  of  |Japer  in  a  balance* 

I'hc     I'oggio   Impcriale,    the    palaces    lUcardu    Siroxzi^  Ducat  pa- 
Corsini  and    Germh  are  worthy  of  being  described,  but  it  ^^^^* 
would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  details  incompatible  with 
our  limits.    The  ducal   palace,  called  Falazzo  FiUi  from 
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BOOK  the  name  of  the  person  who  built  it  in  the  year  14 60*  ex- 
cxxxiv.  hibitfl  a  character  of  stilitlity  which  promises  ages  of  du- 
'  raliiiiu     ll  rurisists  of  tlirei'  lofty  stories  ttivlded   into  nine 

hiioilred  apartniciit^.  Many  of  them,  carved  and  gilt  all 
ovetv  are  furnished  ill  the  most  costly  manner.  In  one 
suite  are  contaiiicd  a  vatuabh'  rollcctinn  of  paintings  and  a 
number  of  Fhirentinc  musaic  tables,  diffcnng  from  the 
other  mr»HHics  in  Italy*  by  the  large  pieces  of  which  tliey 
are  ff)rmed.  Tlie  labour  rer|nircd  In  tliese  works  is  hardly 
credible,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five  years  have  been 
spent  by  a  set  of  artists  working  together  to  (inish  a  single 
trtble.*  The  famons  Venus  of  Canova  decorates  one  of  the 
halls,  and  the  paUce  coinumnicatcs  wttii  the  Florentine 
giillery  by  a  passage  six  hundred  paces  in  length.  A 
stranger  may  theic  judge  of  tlie  past  magnificence  of 
the  Medicis;  he  may  admire  the  Venus  that  bears  their 
name,  other  ancient  statues  wliich  were  long  the  principal 
ornaments  in  tiie  Louvre,  and  several  chtfs  d\i:uvre  by  tlie 
greatest  Italian  painters.  The  Bidyidi  gardens  adjoining 
the  palace  are  in  tlic  taste  transmiued  to  us  by  the  an* 
cients;  tbey  are  praised  hy  the  Italianst  who  admire  rrc* 
tangtilar  w^alks  flunked  willi  cut  trees,  fasliloricd  into  a  waJI^ 
or  arched  overliead.  The  squares  and  streets  in  Florence 
are  adorned  with  an  Inindred  and  fihy  statues.  Two 
obelinks  rise  on  the  piazza  of  Santa  Jlaria  jyoveUon  which 
serves  as  a  rtnirse  for  chariot  races,  similar  to  tlione  of  the 
ancients;  horse  races  arc  also  an  amusement,  the  raee 
gi'ouiid  is  more  than  two  miles  in  length.  The  quays  in 
Florence  are  innch  finer  than  any  in  l*iiris» 

Prato  rises  to  the  nortli  of  M<»rence  towards  the  Appe- 
nioea»  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Bisenzio,  it  is  a  place  of  some 
trade,  tiic  iohahitants  ma  no  fact  ore  copper  ntensiU,  ind  iU 
fairs  are  more  frequented  than  any  in  Tuscany.  Pi^toia 
is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Appenlncs;  tliero  arc  few 
towns  in   Italy  in  which  the  streets  are  so    large  or  lo 
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flfraiglit ;  it  Fonned  at  one  time  a  repoblic^  it  carries  on  a    book 
trade  at  present  in  fowling-pieces,  silli  and  straw  liats.  cxxxir. 

At  a  league  to  tlie  east  of  tlie  canal,  that  unites  tlie 
Jrno  and  the  ChianQf  is  situated  Arezzo,  an  ancient 
town,  of  which  the  Latin  name  was  derived,  according  to 
some,  from  Jtretiaf  a  surname  of  Vesta,  and  according  to 
others,  from  the  eastern  word  JtretZf  which  corresponds 
with  its  situation,  and  signifies  an  agreeable  place  on  the 
waters.  In  the  time  of  the  Etruscans  it  was  known  for  its 
pottery,  its  wine,  and  a  fountnin  from  wiiich  oracles  were 
delivered.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  many  great  men,  of 
Maecenas,  of  the  Martyr  Saint  Lorenzo,  of  Petrarcli,  Guy 
or  Guide,  who  invented  or  discovered  anew  the  notes  of 
music,  of  Pope  Julius  the  Second,  and  Concini,  marslial  of 
Anrre.  , 

On  the  Appenines  and  at  eight  leagues  to  the  nortli  of  the 
town,  stands  the  famous  convent  of  ttie  Camaldolites,  found** 
ed  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  (^ortona  on 
the  south-east  of  Arezzo,  rises  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
which  overlooks  a  fine  plain,  watered  by  the  Perugian 
lake.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  tlie  site  of  Corythum,  a 
town  mentioned  by  Virgil,  but  which  did  not  exist  in 
his  time.*  Walls  constructed  of  very  large  stones  that 
are  not  united  by  any  cement,  may  still  be  seen  near  Cor- 
^lna,  they  were  raised  by  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Etruria.  Although  a  very  small  place,  it  has  possessed 
since  the  year  1726,  an  Etruscan  academy,  which  has  been 
of  much  use  by  its  researches. 

'<  Fallen  fnim  its  former  rank,  as  a  republican  city  con-  Sienna. 
taining  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  to  that  of 
a  provincial  town  having  only  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand, 
and  the  melancholy  title  of  capital  of  the  MaremmOf  Sienna 
exhibits  no  signs  of  decay,  but  on  the  contrary  every  ap- 
pearance of  active  industry.  Scarcely  any  beggars,  the 
streets  well  paved  and  very  clean  ;  the  shops  numemus  and 
well  supplied ;  the  people  well  dressed,  and  the  women  re- 
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BOOK  markably  good  looking  and  graceful  even  in  the  ludicnnis 
cxxxiT*  atUditJe  of  i  iding  aMridc  on  donkeys,  wHich  seems  the  ros- 
-  torn  b«>tb  wirli  UuWvb  u»kI  nii^rket  women,  all  showing  their 

giirtiM'M  at  tliC  top  of  a  well  formed  log,  and  snow  white 
stockings.  The  catlicdral  is  a  nandescri|K  diBce,  btitlt  ill 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  tfie  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture prevailing  hcyorid  tlic  Alps,  was  wUU  difficulty  making 
itii  way  in  Italy.  It  is  therefore  hut  half  Gfithic,  half 
Grecian;  slenilcr  sljafts  with  Corhitbiaii  tops  and  nuind 
arclicg.  The  most  remarkal>le  frature  of  tliia  singular 
edifice,  is  ttie  parti-colourcd  marble  on  the  outside ;  broad 
stripes  of  dingy  brown  and  dirty  white  alternately,  like  the 
zebra's  skin.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  in  worse  taste;  but 
the  inlaid  pavement  done  in  1460,  is  on  the  C(»ntrary  i^cry 
beautiful."' 

There  is  only  one  square  at  Sienna,  the  Piazza  del  Cam- 
po;  it  is  hollowed  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  adorhrd  utUt  n 
Htko  fountain,  and  lined  with  palaces  in  the  Gothic  style. 
Baint  Caiherine,  the  tutelar  saint  (»f  the  town,  is  as  cele- 
brated in  the  country,  as  Saint  Genevieve  was  in  Pariii* 
Born  in  the  f«>urtoentli  century,  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
dyer,  she  acted  an  importsinl  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  Italy*  She  was  sent  to  Gregory  tbo  Eleventh,  to  per- 
suade him  to  quit  Avignon,  and  to  icstorc  the  papal  throne 
at  Rome.  It  is  said  that  a  society  was  established  in  1464 
in  the  house  inhabited  by  tlie  saint ;  it  endowed  every  year 
the  daughters  of  poor  artisans,  wbo  walked  in  firoces- 
sion  oil  her  anniversary,  and  some  of  them  on  tltesc  occa- 
sions made  choice  of  Uicir  husbands*  A  number  of  yonng 
men  stood  near  the  process! (»n,  and  each  ga^c  a  handker- 
chief to  her  whom  he  loved  ;  if  she  refused,  she  kinged  the 
handkerchief,  and  returi»ed  it;  if  she  consi*nled,  slie  tied  a 
knot  «iii  it,  and  tlien  firescnted  it  to  her  bridegroom. 

A  Roman  colony  was  sent  to  Stenna  by  Augustus,  and 
it  was  then  called  Colonia  Senensis^  Tfte  I  tali  an  language 
IB  spoken  In  greater  purity  in  the  same  placc^  than  in  any 
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*  SimondV  Travtla  m  Tialj  and  Sicily,  page  5T0. 
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other  town  in  Tnscany ;  the  pronunciation  or  accent  of  the    book 
Siennese  is  also  the  most  agreeable.    It  possesses  several  cxxxit. 

academies  and  an  university ;   the  inhabitants  are  gay, 

lively  and  well  informed ;  it  has  produced  several  celebrat- 
ed men*  among  pthers,  seven  i>opes  and  Socinus,  the  chief 
of  the  unitarians,  who  reject  the  mystery  of  the  trinity,  and 
believe  Christ,  although  participating  iii  the  divine  nature, 

'  to  bo  inferior  to  God. 

The  road  from  Sienna  to  Leghorn  crosses  the  Etruscan  Voiterra, 
town  of  Voiterra,  the  name  of  which  i-emains  the  same,  but  ^k^®'^"* 
the  population,  which  amounted  formerly  to  a  hundred 
thousand,  is  now  reduced  to  four  thousand  inhabitants; 
once  one  of  the  twelve  principal  cities  in  Etruria,  but 
now  almost  deserted,  it  leads  to  the  populous  town  of 
Leghorn, — a  small  burgh  in  1120,  but  at  present  peopled 
by  seventy-five  thousand  individuals,  including  the  inhabit- 
ants of  its  three  suburbs,  which  contain  more  than  thirty 
thousand.  The  streets  arc  bi*oad  and  well  built,  the  port 
is  frequented  by  merchant  ships,  and  the  town  is  a  place  of 
extensive  trade.  The  principal  edifices  t^re  the  store-houses, 
the  arsenals  and  three  lazarettos.  The  only  monument 
worthy  of  notice,  is  the  marble  statue  of  Duke  Ferdinand 
tlie  First,  in  the  attitude  of  a  conqueror  with  four  bronze 
slaves  at  his  feet.    The  harbour  is  six  hundred  yards  in 

.  length,  and  seventy-two  in  breadth ;  hulks  are  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  away  the  pebbles  and  alluvial  deposites, 
which  are  carried  by  the  sea.  A  great  many  Jewish  and 
Greek  merchants  are  settled  in  the  town;  some  of  the  ex- 
ports are  soap,  .alabaster  and  coral. 

Ophthalmia  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  its  soil;  it  has  been  Ophthai- 
erroneously  attributed  to  the  sandy  dust  driven  by  the  ""** 
winds,  and  to  the  humidity  of  the  quarter  called  J^ew  Ve- 
nice  on  account  of  its  numerous  canals;  it  appears  on  the 
contrary  to  arise  from  the  comparative  coldness  of  the  night 
air  during  the  summer  season. 

Piombino,  a  sea  port  to  the  south  of  Leghorn,  is  situated  Piombino. 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  ancient  Etruscan  town  of  Po- 


Island  of 
,  £iba. 


pulonia,  whicU  was  destroyed  in  the  ninth  century  by  the 
patrician  Niceust  but  some  of  its  remftins,  and  walls  united 
Mithmit  cenu^nt,  arc  sliil  extant.  Near  these  walls  arc  ex- 
tensive ruins,  v^liiclj,  arcunling  to  Mnne  were  ongttiHlly  an 
ainifhtltkeatre,  while  cithers  sij|»P*»sc  them  tu  have  heen  jiart 
of  the  anrtent  Vetulorxia,  Pitinibinn  stands  on  n  rock,  and 
gives  it»  name  to  the  ncighhuuring  gulf.  The  air  and  cli^ 
mate  are  uriw holeBOine«  and  the  populution,  which  peace  and 
commerce  have  not  augmonted,  docs  not  exceed  two  tbata- 
sarul  inhahitarits. 

The  island  of  Elba*  not  more  than  three  leagues  fmin 
the  continent,  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  Piombino. 
It  was  subject  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  [Uts  Pijians;  it 
wa**  afterwards  taken  by  the  Genoese,  and  remained  at  dif- 
foj^nt  times  in  tlie  possession  of  the  dukes  of  Milan*  and 
the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  who  ceded  it  to  Fininre  an 
1801.  The  island  contains  fourteen  thousand  inhahltaiits  ; 
it  w»H  the  residence  of  Napoleon*  to  whom  it  was  given  in 
sovereignty  by  the  treaty  of  IB  14,  and  who  by  quitting  it 
on  the  25lli  of  Fehrtiary  1815,  in  order  to  return  to  Fraiicf^ 
brought  on  that  kingdom  a  second  foreign  invasion  mort 
disastrous  than  the  first. 

Porto-Feirajo,  a  fortified  tawn  with  a  harbour  on  the 
northern  coast,  and  containing  five  thousand  inhabitants,  ij 
the  capital  of  the  island.  Porto- Longone,  a  small  town  of 
fifteen  handled  inliahitants,  is  defeuded  by  a  fortress  built 
on  a  nick  ;   its  harbour  Uws  heen  called  the  Marina. 

Tuscany  owes  to  Duke  Lertpold  the  prosperity  which  it 
still  enjoys  ;  thwt  (irince  liad  corrrctrd  many  abuses  bef«jf« 
the  year  1772;  ifie  cimventn  were  not  nearly  so  nuwcfuus 
aa  in  other  Italian  states,  Intlced  the  most  uselesa  aHcrs 
were  abolished,  the  lnf|nisttion  was  rendrrei!  mertfy  aomi- 
nal,  the  punishiiient  of  death  was  almost  unkruiwn^  for  It 
was  only  once  inflicted  during  his  reign  ;  the  system  of 
taxes  was  improved,  and  tliey  were  regularly  paid;  indus- 
try and  commerce  were  freed  from  their  shackles,  and  edu- 
cation was  encouraged  among  the  lower  orders^  a  class  of 
people  that  are  kept  in  Italy  In  the  most  abject  ignorance. 
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These  imprarementsi  which  are  honoarable  to  fbe^greatest  book 
prince,  that  ever  governed  TuRcany,  prepared  the  people  cxxxrr* 
to  adopt  without  reluctance  the  French  laws;  but  during 
the  late  changes,  part  of  the  old  system  was  amalgamated 
with  the  Napoleon  code;  the  lands  of  religidns  communities 
were  restored;  new  abuses  were  introduced,  and  the 
Tuscans,  whose  mildness  is  proverbial, — a  people  very 
easily  satisfied, — have  ventared  to  complain. 

During  the  fifth  century,  a  Dalmatian  hewer  of  stones,  Repubicof 
whose  piety  induced  him  to  preach  Christianity,  built  a^"^^* 
hermitage  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  near  the  summit  of 
Mount  Titan.  The  hermitage  was  called  Marino,  his  re- 
ligious seal  made  him  add  the  title  of  saint,  and  after  his 
death,  he  received  the  honours  of  canonization.  A  town 
rose  in  the  year  600,  near  the  hermitage  of  San  Marino, 
from  which  it  took  its  name.  It  was  formed  into  a  repub- 
lic, fortifications  were  erected,  and  two  or  three  small  fort- 
resses in  the  neighbourhood,  were  in  course  of  time  ac- 
quired. The  popes  took  possession  of  the  republic  in 
1739,  a  very  insignificant  conquest,  but  the  emperor  of 
Germany  restored  it  to  freedom.  Enclosed  by  the  states 
of  the  Holy  See,  it  is  at  present  under  the  protection  of  the 
pope.  Tlie  small  republic,  which  adopted  the  following 
protocol  in  writing  to  Venice,  JUa  nostra  earisrima  soreUa, 
la  Serenisrima  republica  di  VencHOf  occupies  a  surface  of 
Ave  square  leagues;  the  town  of  San  Marino^  and  two 
villages  are  contained  in  it.  The  wines  or  the  products  of 
its  territory  supply  its  commerce.  The  sovereignty  is 
vested  in  a  council  of  three  hundred  ancients,  and  the  exe- 
cutive power  in  the  senate  composed  of  twenty  patricians, 
twenty  burgesses,  and  twenty  peasants,  whose  presidents 
are  two  gonfalanierif  elected  every  three  months.  Theses 
two  magistrates  have  a  guard  of  thirty  men,  but  if  the 
freedom  of  the  republic  is  endangei*ed,  every  citizen  be- 
comes a  soldier. 
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Although  the  subjects  of  the  diflTercnt  princes  in  Italy 
resemble  eacli  other  in  several  p:»rtirulurs,  we  think  it 
right  to  describe  in  a  srpiirate  chapteiv  a  state  whirh*  in  a 
political  p«»iiU  of  view,  differs  from  every  other  in  Euru|te. 
It  is  not  UTiiritcresling  to  contemplate  an  elective  mtmarrhy 
having  for  its  domain  ihe  earih,  in  which  it  only  occupies 
a  point,  and  for  its  empire  the  heavens,  from  vihirU  U 
looks  at  kings  as  its  inferiors.  It  is  nut  easy  to  define  or 
even  to  characterize  such  a  power  as  the  throne  of  Ruinc» 
which  passes  for  tlic  most  ancient  in  Eiin>pe.  The  papail 
tiara  is  adorned  with  a  triple  crown,  he  wImi  fills  the  thninCf 
and  weai's  t!ie  diadem,  is  called  the  successor  of  St*  Peleri 
in  general,  be  may  he  as  much  entitletl  from  his  advanced  agr 
as  from  his  rank  as  prince  of  the  churrfi«  to  the  hfitnagift 
and  reneratjon  of  his  people,  bot  lie  claims  the  homage 
of  kings  and  all  the  powers  on  the  earth.  Is  it  as  the 
successor  of  St*  Peter  that  be  is  clothed  in  purjilc  and  fiive 
ltnen»  that  be  wears  the  emblems  of  royalty*  that  be  baa 
his  soldierst  that  justice  is  administered  in  his  name,  that 
he  prevents  crimes  by  punishing  the  guilty  ?  The  two 
powers  with  which  he  is  vested,  are  incompatible  with  each 
other;  can  the  servant  of  ihe  servants  qf  Gx^d  ap{)ear 
without    inconsistency    in  royal  pomp?      Is   it  not  qd* 
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necessary  that  he  should  be  the  weakest  prince  Tn  Chris-*    book 
tendom,  in  order,  as  the  vicar  of  our  Saviour,  to  be  greater   cxxxt* 
than  the  kings  of  the  earth  ?      Such  are  the  reflections  """"■^ 
which  naturally  occur  in  considering  the  pope  as  uniting 
the  sovereign  power  with  his  dignity  as  chief  of  the  church. 
But  what  appears  an  anomaly  at  a  time  when  governments 
and  powers  are  defined,  might,  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, have  resulted  from  the  course  of  events,  from  the 

,  force  of  circumstances. 

The  supremacy  of  the  apostolic  see  at  Rome  over  the  Or^in  of 
other  churches,  dates  from  a  very  remote  period.  Ireneus,  ^^ai**"' 
bishop  of  Lyons,  in  the  s^ond  century,  and  Saint  Cyprian,  power. 
bishop  of  Carthage  in  the  following  century,  admitted  it  as 
an  inc(»ntestable  point,  without,  however,  deducing  all  the 
consequences  which  were  afterwards  derived.  Before  the 
period  that  Italy  was  invaded  by  Pepin,  the  popes  had  no 
political  iK)wer,  no  temporal  possessions.  The  pretended 
donation  made  by  Constantine  to  Silvester  the  First,  has 
been  cunsidered  JTabulous  by  the  most  able  critics  and  by  ^ 
the  Ultramontanes  themselves.*  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  pa- 
lace of  Childeric  the  Third,  wishing  to  maintain  his  usur« 
pation  by  the  consent  of  the  nation,  and  the  authority  of 
the  church,  consulted  solemnly  pope  Zachariah,  who  an- 
swered, like  the  oracles  of  old,  that  the  sovereignty  belong- 
ed to  him  who  exercised  the  royal  power.  Such  an  an- 
swer satisfied  the  scruples  of  the  minister,  his  master  was 
confined  in  a  convent,  and  he  himself  was  proclaimed  king 
by  the  French.  But  when  Pepin  had  expelled  the  Lom- 
bards fi-om  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  ho  gave  it  from  a 
motive  of  gratitude  or  policy  to  pope  Strplien  the  Second. 
The  donation  was  afterwards  ratified  by  Charlemagne,  who 
added  to  it  Perugino  and  the  dutcliy  of  Spoletto.     The 

,  bishops  of  Rome  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  temporal 
princes,  were  no  longer  destitute  of  ambition ;  it  was  not, 
however,  before  their  spiritual  power  reached  its  height, 

•  Sett  Hiftoire  de  TEglise  cl  df  rempiro  by  J.  Lesueur,  torn.  ii. — Histoire 
de  la  dtiiTrince  de  TEglise,  by  Father  Morio.— Dirtionnaire  de  Moreri,  Arti- 
clt  Sylvtttre. 
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that  they  extended  tlicip  dominions.  The  emperor  Henr 
tlic  Tliird  gave  tlu*m  the  clutti»y  of  Benevcnta  in  tl 
cicveiitli  ceiitiiiy;  Mulilila,  counlesJi  of  Tuscany,  beqijent' 
eil  to  tlve  Hilly  See,  the  tcrri lories  of  Bolseiia,  Bagiiarea" 
Monte-Fiascoiie,  Viterbo,  Civita  Castellana,  Coi-neto,  Ci- 
vita-Vecchia  and  Bracciano,  posse^isions  which  form  the 
Fatrimonij  of  SL  Peten  Rome,  then  mei-ely  the  residcnco 
of  tlie  popes,  belongrd  to  the  empire,  it  was  divided  by 
republican  fartions.  Men  possessing  qnaliiics  that  were  ill 
adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  attemplec]  vainly  to  es- 
tablinh  a  free  government.  Rome  and  the  contiguous  pro- 
vince of  Sabina  were  not  included  in  the  domains  of  the 
Holy  See,  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century*  Lewis 
Gonzaga,  general  of  Clement  tlio  Seventh,  united  the 
inarches  of  Aficooa  to  the  .states  of  the  cliurch  tn  15S2* 
The  dutchy  of  Urbino,  which  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Julius  the  Second,  became  the  possession  of  the  jiopes  in 
1626,  Tlie  latest  eonquests  flie  popes  made,  were  Orvie- 
tano,  the  dutchy  of  Castm,  and  the  county  of  Romiglinnaw 
The  two  last  prioci]>a!ities  were  the  inheritance  of  pope 
Paul  the  Third,  aod  he  It' ft  them  to  his  son  Farnese,  who 
became  duke  of  Parma  and  Plarcntia;  but  one  uf  his  dc» 
scendants  mortgaged  them  at  tl»e  Mount  of  Piety  in  RomCf 
for  a  Bum  which  he  was  unable  to  pay^  and  Innocent  Iha 
£leventh  took  possession  of  them. 

The  part  which  the  popo  took,  as  a  temporal  princo  of 
the  church,  in  the  European  coalitions  against  Franctt 
was  attended  with  disastrous  consequences  ;  it  h  by  no 
means  improbable,  that  if  Napoleon  had  retained  his  pow- 
er, the  popes  might  have  been  reduced  to  tlicir  ancient 
condition  under  ilie  eastei^o  em|)ire.  The  invasion  uf  th#-' 
French  into  Lunibardy  and  tlie  states  of  the  church,  forced 
Pius  the  Sixtli  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  the  nineteenth 
of  Jutie  1796.  It  was  stipulated  that  he  should  cede  to 
France  a  certain  number  of  statues,  vasest  pictures,  and 
live  hundred  manusciipts  chosen  by  commissaries  of  tha 
republic,  that  he  should  pay  a  contribution  of  L,800,000, 
grant  a  freo  passage  to  French  troops^  open  bis  porU  to 
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French  vessels,  and  shut  them  against  the  ships  of  every  book 
state  at  war  with  the  French  republic.  The  treaty  was  cxxxY. 
soon  broken  by  the  j>ope  himself;  fi»rtune  seemed  to  de- 
dare  against  Franco,  and  Pius  the  Sixth  took  possession  of 
Ferrara  in  the  following  year.  A  letter  interce|ited  by 
Bonaparte  proved  that  his  holiness  was  treating  with  the 
emperor  of  Germany  ;  but  at  the  approach  of  the  con^ 
queror*  new  conditions  were  proposed  by  the  Holy  See. 
The  sum  of  thirty-six  millions  of  francs  or  L.1,500,000  was 
exacted  by  the  French  generalissimo,  and  the  other  terms 
of  the  former  treaty  were  anew  concluded.  But  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  French  general  Duphot,  at  Rome,  in  the  course 
of  tJio  same  year,  furnished  the  Directory  with  a  pretext 
for  overturning  the  papal  government.  General  Berthier 
received  onlei's  to  march  against  Rome,  and  the  states  of 
the  Holy  See  were  transformed  into  a  republic.  When 
tlie  French  left  Italy,  the  ephemeral  republic  fell  of  its  own 
accord.  The  Roman  states.  In  consequence  of  new  politi- 
cal combinations,  were  united  to  tiie  crown  of  Italy  in 
1808;  Rome  and  Paris  were  then  fixed  as  places  of  resi- 
dence for  the  pope.  A  new  revolution  was  the  result  of 
the  events  in  1814,  and  Pius  the  Seventh  recovered  the 
ancient  possessions  of  the  church. 

The  Roman  states  are  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  Sea  Extent  ind 
on  the  east,  by  the   Lombard  Venetian  kingdom  on  the  fhe^Ro^oMn 
north-,  By  the  dutchies  of  Tuscany  and  Modena  on  the  '^a^s- 
aouth-west,  and  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  the  soutli. 
Their  extent  in  one  direction  exceeds  ninety-five  leagues, 
and    twenty-five    in    the    other ;    their   surface  may  be 
equal    to  two  thousand    two  hundred   and   forty  square 
leagues.    Ancient  denominations,  such  as  dutchies,  Coun- 
ties and  others  which  have  been  already  mehtioned,  were 
abolicihed  ;  the  country  is  now  divided  into  three  districts 
and  seventeen  legations.    The  example  of  the  French  sys- 
tem was  the  means  of  occasioning  reforms  in  the  laws,  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  in  the  distribution  of  taxes; 
mucb^  bowoveFf  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  it  is  to  be 
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feared  that  the  popes  may  l>e  always  unable  to  estnl 
witUiii  their  tlominions  the  moral  ititprovenierit«  the  loirtol 
iiidu.stry^  atnJ  oilier  goiMl  f|ii}i]ifirs  of  whirli  the  Ruman 
people  are  pnliaps  siiHrr|ilible  under  a  diflVreiit  govern- 
iBCTit.  To  form  an  idea  of  tlic  manners  and  govtrnmmi] 
of  the  ptople  in  the  Roman  slates,  one  must  visit  the  ctpi^ 
talt  not  l!ie  minor  towns. 

The  ordinary  metfiod  of  life  at  Rome,  may  bo  tennttdj 
a  long  lenti  so  miirh  attention  do  all  the  inhabitants  pay 
to  the  cxleiior  duties  of  rcliginn.  That  large  cit%%  mloch 
might  contain  three  times  more  than  its  present  popnla- 
tion,  has  a  sombre  appearance,  rendt-red  moro  strtLiog  by 
large  squares,  spacious  and  desi*rt  streets,  numerous  nmni^ 
or  priests,  and  the  majestic  ruins  which  are  seen  fit  etriy 
Btejj^  The  very  market  places  are  alm(»st  Hs  much  dc- 
seited  on  mniket  days  as  the  rest  of  the  tnvvn.  But  Hie 
stillness  is  changed  into  noisy  mirth  at  the  time  of  Carni- 
val; R^mie  is  no  hinger  the  snme  city,  all  mtiks  are  Iben 
confcjunded,  the  churches  arc  descrtetl,  and  the  ati-ert^  run 
hardly  contain  the  inhnbitants»  all  of  whom  leave  thrtr 
houses,  and  join  in  the  ji*>ou8  thrnng.  On  ttirsc  ^^tb  of 
folly  are  seen  young  abbots,  grave  magistratest  even  pre- 
lates covered  with  masks,  in  quest  of  pleasure,  wliich  mnjr 
be  easily  found,  for  both  sexes  arc  persuaded  ttmt  m  fe^ 
moments  of  error  are  fully  expiated  by  the  petiitrnce  and 
holy  privations  of  lent.  Tumultuous  crowds  assemble  oii 
the  Corso,  which  is  on  these  occasions  lined  with  two  Wes 
of  carringes;  pieces  of  tapestry  and  other  ornamenls  are 
suspended  from  every  window ;  cd»/e//t  or  sm  nil  fir 
of  puzzolana,  dipt  in  lime  water  to  imitate  sugar  ptui..^.  . 
thrown  against  the  foot  j»asscngers  and  the  equipagp«t  M- 
lowed  by  the  sltouts  and  applause  of  a  mtiltitudo  in  misks 
of  every  colour. 

At  a  given  signal,— the  report  of  a  cannon,  the  middle  aird 
the  greater  part  «)f  tfie  Corso  arc  cleared;    Iidt 
riders  are  seen  lu  full  gallt»p,_tinsp|   glrtterifig   ., ,    l,  .: 
manes  ant!  tails, — ^ribbons  with  burning  matches^  HtrtMm* 
ing  in  the  wind;  sparks  flying  from  their   backs,  site 
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and  every  part  of  thoir  body ;  thus  galled  and  tormented,    book 
the  Trightened  animals  run  at  full  speeiL  cxxxv. 

The  follies  of  the  carnival,  which  may  be  compared  to  ■^"~"' 
the  lupercalia  of  the  anciiMit  Romans,  are  accompanied 
with  other  diversions  on  the  night  of  Shrove  Tuesday; 
men,  women,  and  children  walk  about  the  streets  with 
lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  pursue  each  other  in 
order  to  extinguish  them.  £very  equipage  must  also  be 
illuminated,  otherwise  it  might  be  broken  by  the  popMlace. 
The  same  customs  were  observed  in  ancient  Rome  during 
the  festival  of  Ceres  seeking  ft»r  her  daughter  Troserpine. 

It  might  be  naturally  imagined  that  the  police  are  care-  Police. 
less  or  useless  in  a  capital,  where  government,  instead  of 
punishing,  ncgociates  with  bandits;  it  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  there  are  few  towns  where  the  police  are 
more  efficient  or  better  regulated  than  at  Rome ;  no  dis- 
turbances in  the  streets,  none  of  the  petty  larcenies  so 
common  in  great  towns;  it  seldom  or  ni'.vcr  happens  that 
handkerchiefs  and  watches  are  stolen.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  stilettos  are  sometimes  used,  but  it  is  from  jealousy, 
not  from  avarice  or  desire  of  gain.  The  streets  of  Rome 
are  not  sullied  by  the  degraded  beings,  tolerated  in  other 
towns  as  a  necessary  leprosy,  and  whose  sight  serves  to 
tempt  the  wicked,  and  to  offend  the  virtuous.  Public 
women  are  banished  without  any  scruple,  or  at  all  events 
they  can  never  be  distinguished  by  indecent  eflfrontery.  It 
may  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  the  papal  government^ 
that  it  has  done  much  to  suppress  licentiousness  and  im- 
morality by  encouraging  marriages.  Marriage  licenses, 
says  an  author,  are  granted  with  as  much  facility  as  pass- 
ports, and  as  soon  as  these  licenses  are  pi*esented,  the  cu- 
rates roust  read  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  pronounce 
the  nuptial  benediction.  He  who  seduces  a  young  woman, 
is  obliged  to  marry  her,  or  to  pass  five  years  of  his  life  at 
the  galleys. 

The  church  condemns  usury,  but  it  permits  the  car-  Monopo- 
dinals  to  enjoy  the  most  unjust  monopolies.     They  only  ^'**- 
are  permitted  to  sell  the  necessaries  of  life, — oil,  gro- 
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ceriesp  corn,  floor,  and  bread.  The  grocers  and  bakfft 
aro  merely  agents,  or  if  nny  wish  to  excrcine  their  i»- 
dustry  on  their  own  account^  they  arc  exposed  to  vexa- 
ii^iH  o)tpressHm.  BenideM,  government  regtilalcs  lilt 
jiricc  of  bread  for  tho  nominal  and  nstenViblo  reftJMM 
that  the  ]ieo[>Ie  may  nnt  pay  ton  dear  for  it*  but  it  any 
tiaker  attempts  to  nell  it  under  the  rrgutatcd  prictv  be 
may  be  liable  to  a  severe  penalty.  Most  gorcrfinupJits 
are  now  awaro  of  the  bad  eflccts  of  lotteries;  at  Bdmet 
however*  that  iniquittms  tax  ia  not  only  levied  on  aa 
ignorant  and  wretched  people*  but  snnctioned  by  tha 
ministers  nf  religion^  for  the  tickets  aro  drawn  in  the  pra- 
aonce  of  clergymen,  bisljri^}^  and  cardinaU;  children  ttim 
the  wheel,  bitt  bcfrjre  they  do  so*  they  make  the  stgo  of  ibe 
cross.  Ahhougfi  lotteries  are  permitted  by  the  church,  li 
same  chnrcli  protiibits  games  of  chance^ 

At  Paris,  gensdarmes  guard  the  theatres,  and  are  sta* 
iioned  in  the  public  places  dtniug  festivals;  at  Rnmr*  ga* 
irernment  goes  further;  while  the  folJies  of  the  Carnival 
]ast,  and  while  tlie  theatres  are  opened,  an  executionei* 
walks  gravely  near  his  cavnlettOt  an  inslrumeni  of  punisli* 
ment,  destined  for  those  whose  turbulent  mirth  |iai9«ea  the 
prescribed  rules  on  festive  d;iys,  or  for  the  critics  w)»o 
venture  to  condemn  or  interrupt  a  theatrical  reprraenla* 
lion.  The  ravaletto  consists  of  tvvfi  boards  jnined  In  eadi 
other,  and  forming  two  incli!ied  planes;  it  is  tiupported  on 
four  wooden  feet,  and  the  two  in  rront  are  higher  litaa 
the  others.  Belinfjuents  are  placed  horizontallyt  and 
liound  to  it,  80  as  to  prevent  their  escape,  while  the  exe- 
cutioner inflicts  a  ceitain  number  of  lashes.  Viritnera 
must  submit  to  the  same  punisliinentt  if  animal  food,  or 
any  dishes  that  are  not  permitted,  appear  on  their  tablea 
4luring  lent. 

The  strappado  is  an  instrument  of  punishment  for  greal* 
er  offences 
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remained  several  days  In  a  dungeon* — the  victini  of  bus-    book 
pense,  and  ignorant  of  Iiis  sentence ;  he  is  then  compelled  cxxxv. 
to  listen  to  the  exhortations  of  a  priest,  to  confess  and    to  — — 
communicate.     Three  days  after  these  ceremonies  have 
taken  place,  the  criminal  may  be  executed ;  but  if  he  re- 
fuses the  consolations  of  religion,  he  is  beset  by  all   the 
monks  and   priests  belonging  to  ,the  different  t^ongrega- 
tions,  until  he  confess,  and  if  he  persists  in  his  refusal, 
he  cannot  be  punished  without  an   onler  from  the   pope. 
The  torture  has  been  abolished,  and  the  Italian  or  national 
language  substituted  for  tiie  Latin  in  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  the  Twelfth. 

The  government  of  the  Roman  states,  consists  of  cardi-  GoTem- 
nals  who  till  certain aifflces,  and  laymen  to  whom  different  '"^"^ 
places  in  the  magistracy  and  army  are  committed.  One 
cardinal  performs  the  duties  of  Camerlingo^  or  minister  of 
finance;  he  presides  in  the  Apostolic  chamber, — the  council 
entrusted  with  the  revenue  of  the  state.  Another  or  the 
secretary  of  state  corresjionds  with  nuncios  and  legates; 
his  office  is  similar  to  that  of  minister  for  foreign  afTairs  in 
other  governments.  The  Ditorto  is  entrusted  with  the  no- 
mination to  vacant  benefices,  with  dispensations  and  an- 
nats.  The  vicar,  besides  his  episcopal  functions^  may  be 
considered  in  Rome,  minister  of  the  police;  ho  watches 
over  the  inhabitants,  punishes  transgressors,  and  enforces 
the  laws  against  the  Jews.  The  office  of  the  chancellor  Is 
sufficiently  Indicated  by  its  title.  The  auditor  administers 
justice,  decides  intricate  lawsuits,  and  examines  those  that 
are  ap|)ointed  to  diocesses.  The  seci*etary  of  accounts  ma- 
nages whatever  appertains  to  the  public  expenditure.  Dif- 
ferent assemblies  of  cardinals  are  called  consistories  or  con- 
gregations; the  members  of  consistories  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  nomination  of  nuncios,  legates  and  bishops. 
I1ie  members  of  congregations  pass  sentence  on  murder- 
ers, who  claim  the  right  of  asylum  or  impunity  after  hav- 
ing taken  refuge  in  a  church ;  they  examine  the  complaints 
of  the  people  against  their  governors,  the  claims  of  those 
who  solicit  titles  of  nobility,  and  other  questions  of  a  like 
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nature.  The  congregation  q(  i  itcs  regulates  tlio  cereinaaics 
of  llie  cliuicli,  ai*tl  confers  ^Itci-  (lie  usual  forms  tlie  l*o«- 
"  cum  of  carioiiiz»linn.  Tlie  r Mef  of  these  c<trigregs%li(«ii4^  U 
tJie  Inqiiijiilion  or  SantoOffixm  which  the  hidtx  or  a  c<itm- 
cil  of  ceiiHurs  asuiHt  A  iniuibcr  c»r  rardinnU  form  llic  Stg- 
naltiTa  di  Gimtiziat  a  court  that  reviowa  {hr  <U-r  i^ifins  of 
inferior  judges.     The  ]ioj»c   jircsidea  in  tlic  ra    di 

GraziUf  Uh  holiness  and  several  cardinals  exaiuuie  Uic  pe- 
•titioas  of  »u|)^»licants,  nnU  the  caMcs  in  uliich  iliP  i-ajral  fiiis 
rogative  of  mercy  may  be  cxtentied  with  advatttsige*  The 
Rotai  a   tribunal    composed   of    lay    judges  taik—  ni* 

eance  of  civil  cases  in  the  Orst  instance;  tiieadintii      .     luik    j 
of  justice,  and  criminal  cases  fall  >^ithin  the  r^eparlmetil  mt  fl 
the  gnvernor  of  Ronu**     l*wo   ConauUa  or  courts  ijf  apfiml  ^ 
are  established  in  llie  Ilimian  states*  the  one  in  ihe  cuplfiil^ 
the  other  at  Bologna.     '1  he  senator  and  his   hur  liruls- 
ttants  form  also   another  lay  tribunal,  and  th»  ri 

are  magiHtrates  entrusted  with  whatever  contr  ic* 

rests  of  the  town;  they  regulate  the  distribiiUun  of  Um 
taxes  in  the  chief  town  of  c\cvy  district. 

Superstition  prevails  not  only  at  Rome  hut  in  all  Ike 
states  of  Ihe  Church.  The  inhabitants  obaervo  8i:rii|iu* 
lously  all  the  ceremonies  of  religiun,  t>mn'"  -T  cuh- 

nected  with  funn  or  etiquette,  although  a]>i  i  i  ^  — ^titute 
of  true  devotion*  The  confession  ia  a  praclico  viliicli  all  ful- 
]ow,  more  from  custom  than  Christian  humility ^  ratlirr  to 
lull  the  conscience  than  to  correct  vice,  A  lady  OMfCia  Iter 
lover  in  a  church«  they  may  bo  alone*  and  U  often  liap> 
|)ens  that  the  churches  aru  deserteil«  but  she  nr^cr  ^firaks 
or  even  looks  at  him»  until  he  Ims  counted  all  the  brads  m 
bis  chapleL  The  people  kneel  and  iHJCeivc  the  benetlictioiie 
of  the  pfipei  it  is  not  at  Home,  however,  that  iht  '  '  jf 
the  church  is  thought  to  partici|mte  in  the  divii  ^  r« 
what  he  gains  in  temporal,  lie  losen  in  spiritual  atilliority. 

As  saon  as  Raster  is  ovei,  the  curates  demand  frofw  lUrir 
parishiorrers  certificates  oi'  communion,  at»d  if  any  do  not 
present  them»  their  names  are  added  to  the  lists  of  the  es« 
communicated.     Although    the  subjects  of  llie  p^piil    g^ 
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vernment  must  observe  the  cfremonies  of  devotion^  stran* 
gen  enjoy  the  utmost  freeilom;  no  processog  are  raised  cxxxn 
agninst  foreigners,  who  ilo  not  deck  their  housrs  witli  ta-  '^~~~ 
pestry  on  Corpt^s  Chrisii  day,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that 
tliey  should  take  off  their  hats»  if  they  see  a  cross  or  llie 
viaticum  in  the  streets.  Lastly,  whatever  a  man's  religious 
belief  may  jbe,  ho  may  be  assured  of  having  his  body  tran- 
sported to  the  church  after  death,  and  provided  payment 
be  made,  of  being  interred  with  ail  the  honours  and  pomp 
used  by  the  Romish  communion. 

It  is  needless  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  sigiAn  or  BigisbeL 
cavaliere  servtniif  they  are  as  common  in  Rome  as  in  the 
other  large  towns;  during  the  residence  of  the  French, 
these  lovers  w:ere  rendered  ridiculous,  and  intrigues  were 
substituted  for  the  contracts  which  good  natured  husbands 
made  with  the  gentlemen  that  their  ladies  loved.  Foreign- 
ers who  have  lately  returned  from  Rome,  admit  that  the 
ancient  custom  is  again  becoming  fashionable^,  a  natural 
consequence  in  a  country  where  the  beneficial  efiects  of 
education  are  unknown^  where  it  does  not  tend  to  improve 
the  morals. 

A  government  wholly  pacific  like  that  of  Rome,  might  Artsmd 
console  itself  for  its  |M>litical  nullity,  by  enciMiraging  and  *<:i«°<:«** 
protecting  letters^  sciences  and  arts,  but  an  intellectual 
deadness  seems  to  |>e^vade  the  Roman  states.  The  sciences 
are4ess  cultivated  than  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  the  town 
which  contains  inexhaustible  treasures  for  the  archaiologisty 
possesses  no  antiquarian  worthy  of  being  compared  witk 
many  in  Germany  or  France.  The  literary  acudemiei  ia 
Rome  are  more  obscure  than  other  societies  of  the  same 
sort  in  the  French  provinces.  The  stage  cannot  flourish 
in  a  town  where  the  tragedies  of  Alfieri  are  not  |»ermitted 
to  be  acted,  where  the  theatres  are  only  oi»en  a  few  days 
before  and  after  Carnival,  and  nlthongli  prelates  ap|»ear 
at  theatrical  representations,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
prohibit  such  amusements,  than  to  sanction  a  criminal 
mutilation  in  the  holy  city,  by  substituting  castrati  for 
singing  women.    No  name  worthy  the  age  of  Italian  paint- 
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ing  exists  at  present  in  thi^  Roman  scliooU  and  were  it  iifit 
for;ttie.  ancient  chefs -d^fruvTes  in  illicit  Uiime  nbuunili, 
llie  Frfncli  acHilemy  f»r  the  ftne  arts  tiiiglit  as  well  be  eii- 
tftb)i»be(l  ill  any  otlier  ttivvn.  Mosaic  painting  is  the  onl/ 
art  in  wiiicU  tUo  Romans  cxreK 
ocfttion.  xiie  peofile  in  tlie  upper  classrs  are  »n  indolcmt  anti  ill 
inforniGd  m  tfte  (UTsent  Venetian  nobles;  lUo  reading  of 
tlic  young  pcoi»le  is  mi»stly  couflni'il  to  llic  roinsinces  of 
•YoUaire,  and  the  gitln^  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  titiMi 
lost  in  a  convent*  read  frivolous  and  dangerous  works. 
TI»o  lower  orders  in  the  town  cnn  read  and  ^rit^s  but  such 
knowledge  is  by  no  means  common  in  the  rural  diatricts* 

Enough  has  liecn  already  said  concerning  the  mannert 
and  cMHtoniH  of  ttie  iiihabitunlH  in  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
states,  some  remarks  m.xy  now  be  made  on  the  most  re- 
markable ancient  and  modern  monuments  that  are  con* 
tallied  in  the  same  pi  ace.  Rome  standi  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  plain,  which  extends  from  the  Appchine^  to  tho  sea; 
that  |dain  was  I'uriuerly  fertile,  it  is  now  culnpamtively 
sterile.  He  who  enters  the  town,  can  hardly  belie\e  liiin* 
self  in  tiic  former  capital  of  the  Roman  empij*c«  sti  iliAei^eMt 
is  papal  from  imperial  R(»me«  of  which  some  scatlrml  m^^ 
tiuiueiitH  are  ntill  rentaining,  notwithstanding  the  i^vagrs  of 
time,  barhai  ians  and  ChrLstianR,  attest  tlie  past  esiHtrDcc^ 
The  modern  soil  is  much  highcT  than  the  anriraU  Ihe 
Tarpeian  rock  does  not  exceed  at  present  Iv\m  l  r 
or  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  the  pavement  uf  a  ^^mali  ^, 

buiJt  At  the  haae  of  the  Palatine  hill,  is  exactly  on  a  l^«d 
with  the  dome  of  an  ancient  temple,  erected  on  the  spat 
where  Romulus  and  Remus  were  supposed  to  have  been 
suckled  by  a  wolf.  It  was  necessary  to  i^move  ike  soil  lo 
the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  in  order  to  discover  the  has 
of  Trajnn^s  pillar.  More  than  half  the  pedestal  of  \\ 
triumphal  arch  of  Coiistantine  was  covered  with  eartli* 
which  was  also  removed  before  a  correct  judgment  could 
be  formed  of  a  monument  that  has  suffered  little  frcmi 
the  eflTects  of  time;  and  although  raised  in  a  period 
when  art   was  on   the  decline^    is  nevertheless  moat  in- 
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foresting  to  the  antiquary.     The  fine  Egyptian  obelisk    book 
loaded  with  hieroglyiihics^  and  cut  by  order  of  Ramses^   cxxxt. 
thirteen   centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  was  covered  — — — 
with  sixteen  feet  of  earth  amidst  the  rains  of  the  great 
circus,  before  it  was  trans^iortedy  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  the 
Fifth,  to  the  square  of  St  John  of  Lateran.     Tlie  soil 
reached  to  more  than  lialf  the  height  of  the  principal  gate 
in  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus.    Many  monuments  that 
still  remain  of  ancient  Rome,  were  cleared  by  the  French 
government,  which  did  more  in  a  few  years  than  most  of 
the  popes,  to  restore  them  to  the  admiration  of  modern 
artists.  ,  I 

The  Pantheon,  a  temple  erected  by  Agrippa  to  all  the  Paotbeon. 
gods,  is  perhaps  the  finest  monument  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  Certainly  the  one  in  the  best  state  of  preservation. 
The  round  arch  is  equal  in  height  to  its  diameter,  as  if  the 
architect  had  wished  to  imitate  the  rotundity  of  the  celes- 
tial sphere.  The  interior  of  the  edifice  is  a  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  light  passes  into  it  by 
an  opening  eighty  feet  in  circumference.  Adorned  with  a 
magificent  portico,  composed  of  sixteen  granite  columns, 
and  crowned  with  a  pediment  supported  on  eight  columns, 
it  was  easily  changed  into  a  church.  The  tombs  of  Ra- 
phael and  Annibal  Caracci,  the  busts  of  Palladio,  Winkel- 
roann  and  Nicolas  Poussin  are  now  seen  instead  of  the 
heathen  gods  that  were  formerly  stationed  in  the  Pantheon. 
The  Reloiido  is  the  modern  name  of  the  edifice,  and  the 
stranger  ascends  by  steps  to  the  circular  opening  in  the 
roof.  The  dome  was  covered  with  bronze  in  tlie  time 
of  the  Roman  power ;  Constans  the  Second  was  the  first 
wlio  took  part  of  it  away,  and  sent  it  to  Syracase ;  the  rest 
was  employed  in  constructing  the  famous  BMaitdiAM  of 
St  Peter's,  and  in  making  the  cannon  which  defend  at 
present  the  castle  of  St  Angelo. 

llie  amphitheatre  of  Flavian,  which  has  been  called  the  Coiiaeum. 
Colosseum  or  Coliseum,  from  its  gigantic  proportions,  is  not 
in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation  as  the  Pantheon,  because 
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U  was  impossible  to  change  it  into  a  church  |  but  the  people 
have  some  respect  for  the  building,  since  Pius  the  Sixth 
erected  a  large  cross  in  tlie  middle  of  the  arena*  ai''  ^^^T^en 
altars  to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs,  who  are  su  ^  i  Id 
have  perished  within  the  enclosure.  Twelve  thousand  J  cwn, 
whom  Yespasian  made  captives,  and  brought  to  Roiac  af- 
ter tJie  taking  of  Jerusalem^  commenced  the  edifice*  which 
cost  at  ftrst  a  sum  equal  to  L.2,083,500;  it  was  afterwanla 
iinisheil  by  Titus.  The  outer  part  of  the  building  exceeds 
fourteen  hundred  feet  in  circumference;  the  interior  is  ftve 
bundled  and  eighty  in  length,  and  four  hundred  and  eigU^ 
in  breadth.  It  was  supposed  that  it  could  contain  B0,0O0 
spectators,  but  from  calculations  which  appear  to  be  more 
accurate,  the  number  has  been  reduced 'to  forty-four  tfcoii- 
sand.^  When  Titus  opened  the  amphitheatre  for  the  first 
time,  the  stage  was  crowded  with  an  incredible  number  uf 
wild  animals  of  every  sort, — foxes,  lio?is,  tigers,  elepUaiits, 
stags  and  gazelles;  more  than  five  thousand  were  destroy- 
ed in  a  single  day.  Tlie  arena  was  sometimes  changed  in- 
to a  lake  twenty  feet  deep^  the  water  flowed  through 
eighty  openings,  and  the  people  beheld  the  spectacle  of  a 
naval  combat* 

It  is  customary  to  visit  the  Vatican,  when  illumined  witli 
torches,  and  the  Coliseuni  by  moon  light;  and  certain* 
ly,  the  pale  light  of  the  moon  heigfitens  greatly  tiie  effect 
of  the  vast  aniphitheati*e ;  the  imagination  may  conceive 
the  ghosts  of  gladiators  issuing  from  the  vomitories,  or  the 
shades  of  captives  that  perished  before  a  people  accuelom- 
ed  to  barbarous  spectacles. 

The  Vatican,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  chorch  of  St. 
Peter,  is  supposed  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  Ner«i*s  palace« 
It  consists  of  several  edifices  that  occupy  a  much  greater 
surface  than  both  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre,  The*  in- 
terior is  divided  into  twenty  courts,  as  many  porticos,  eight 
large,  two  hundred  smaller  stair-cases,  and  twelve  hundred 
rtments.     The  great  stair-case,  which  leads  to  the 
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Icry  of  tntiques,  served  as  a  model  for  the  one  in  the    book 
LoQvre»  to  which  most  judges  give  the  preference.    The  czzxt. 
chapel  of  the  Vatican*  or  the  famous  Sixtine  chapeU  is' 
ricbljr  decorated,  and  its  finest  ornamei|t  is  the  celebi*ated 
painting   of  the  last  judgment,  in    fresco   by  Michael    . 
Angelo.    The  library  contains  seventy  thousand  volumes, 
and  forty  thousand  manuscripts.    In  the  same  palace  are 
seen  the  school  of  Athens,  and  the  other  fresco  paintings 
of  Raphael.    A  small  building  which  communicates  with 
the  Vatican,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  Rome,  and  the 
neighbouring  country  as  far  as  the  Appenines,  has  on  that 
account  been  called  Bdvedere.    In  the  same  building,  and 
in  a  much  better  situation  than  the  Louvre,  is  placed  the 
statue  of  the  Apoll<^ — the  chef-JPeeuvre  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture ;  the  Laocoon,  the  Torso  and  the  Antinous  are  seen  in 
adjoining  apartments. 

The  Vatican  is  the  residence  of  the  Pope  in  winter,  and  Quirinai 
the  Quirinai  palace  in  summer.  Although  the  form  of  the  ^^^^^' 
tedifice  may  be  irregular,  it  has  been  much  admired  for  the 
magnificence  of  the  interior,  the  fine  view  from  it,  and  tlie 
beauty  of  the  gardens.  It  was  reserved,  under  the  French 
imperial  government,  for  the  young  prince  who  received  the 
title  of  king  of  Rome.  The  palace  derives  its  name  from 
the  Quirinai  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  it  stands.  It 
has  also  been  called  Mmte-Cavallot  because  in  front  of  it 
are  two  ^nps  of  marble  statues,  each  representing  a 
horse  of  coUossal  proportions,  and  a  youth  seventeen  feet 
in  height,  who  appears  to  subdue  it.  The  two  groups  are 
ancient,  but  they  are  not  the  works  of  Fhideas  and  Praxi- 
teles, as  might  be  inferred  from  their  names  on  the  pedes- 
tals. An  Egyptian  obelisk  of  red  porphyry  rises  between 
them,  and  a  fountain,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  a 
basin  of  oriental  granite,  seventy-six  feet  in  circumferencey 
adorns  the  centre  of  the  court 

Modem  Rome  has  also  its  capitol,  but  it  is  no  longer  capitoL 
the  capitol  which  the  masters  of  the  world  ascended  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  Jupiter  the  Thunderer,  whose  temple  com-, 
manded  the  town;  near  it  rose  the  Tabulariumf  an  edi- 


BOOK     fice  dcvotcil  to  sacred  ami  ppofanc  puriM»ses, — Uic  rr positn 
cxxxT.    of  the  decrees  of  Rome,  recorded  an  tables  of  bras^.     Tlic 

modern  capitol  is  an  insigniBcant  liilU  and  the  buitdings  on 

it  arc  the  residences  of  the  municipal  magistpsites.  A  single 
flight  of  step<i,  (danned  by  Michael  Angelo^  leads  to  thelof 
of  tli6  liill^  styled  by  corruption  the  Campidoglio,  Two 
antique  lions  of  baBalt  guard  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  sind  two 
naked  collossi  llie  top;  the  latter  were  ilug  out  of  the  batiks 
of  the  Tiber,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Each 
holds  a  prancing  horse,  collossal  too,  and  yet  scarcely  reach- 
ing to  the  waist  of  its  gigantic  master.  Tbe«e  ligurcis, 
wliich  are  but  i*f  indifferent  workmansliip,  have  been  styled 
Castor  and  Fotlux.  On  a  line  with  them  are  two  mutilated 
trophies,  two  statues  of  the  sons  of  Constantine,  and  laslty, 
at  the  extremities  of  the  baUistrado  two  miliary  boundaries  ; 
the  stone,  No.  L  on  the  Appian  way»  was  formerly  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  first  mile,  but  it  stands  now  at  the  beginning.* 
The  square  ov pia%%a^  to  which  tlie  stair  leads,  is  regularly 
bnilt  on  three  sides  ^  the  palace  of  the  senator  occupies  the 
front,  that  of  the  Conservatorif  the  right  side,  and  tlie  mn* 
scum  of  antiquities,  the  loft.  These  buildings  are  also  tijo 
work  of  Michael  Angelo;  and  by  his  direction  the  bronze 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
square, — the  finest  ancient  equestrian  statue  in  existence, 
and  the  only  one  that  hvnj  been  found  at  Rome. 

The  senatorial  tower  in  front  of  the  capitol,  commands 
a  vast  space  covered  with  ruins,  now  tl»e  Campo  Vaccina 
OP  cow-market,  formerly  the  Forum  Romanunu  •*  From  this 
elevated  station,  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  Forum,** 
says  M.  Simond,  **  the  elotpient  voice  of  Cicefo  might 
have  been  heard,  revealing  to  his  assembled  countrymen 
the  conspiracies  of  a  Catsiliuc.  He  might  even  have  been 
heard  in  tlic  tribune  of  Harangues,  situated  on  the  othcf 
side  of  the  Forum,  and  next  to  the  tem[de  of  Jupiter  Sta- 
tor, — taking  tJre  oath  that  he  had  saved  the  con  m] 

all  the  people  repeating  ifje  same  oatl*  after  him.  iifl 
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gory  head  and  hand  of  this  savioar  of  his  country,  might    book 
have  been  seen  from  the  same  station,  soon  after  nailed  to  oxxxr. 
the  side  of  the  same  tribune,  and  the  same  people  tamely  ""^"""^ 
looking  on !    Instead  of  contending  crowds  of  patriots,  con- 
spirators, orators,  heroes  and  fools,  each  acting  his  part,  I 
only  saw  a  few  cows  quietly  picking  up  blades  of  grass 
among  the  ruins ;   beggars  and  monks,  and  asses  loaded 
with  bags  of  pozzolana,  and  a  gang  of  galley  slaves,  lazily 
digging  for  antiquities  under  the  lash  of  a  task  master.^'* 
The  gulf  of  Curtius  may  recall  the  patriotic  devotion  of  a 
Roman  general,  but  it  does  not  deserve  at  present  the  name 
of  a  pond. 

The  Antonine  column,  surmounted  with  a  statue  of 
St.  Paul,  rises  near  the  J^onie'Citario.  The  tomb  of 
Adrian  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  has  become  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  The  bridge  which  leads  to  it,  and  which 
bears  the  same  name,  was  the  ancient  iBiian  bridge,  built 
by  Adrian ;  the  two  statues  at  the  entrance  are  those  of 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  the  others  represent  angels. 

We  may  leave  these  ancient  monuments,  disfigured  by  church  of 
bad  taste  and  religious  zeal,  and  direct  our  steps  to  the  St.  Peter. 
master  work  of  modem  Rome,  the  largest  Christian  temple 
in  the  world.  One  fault  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  may  be 
mentioned,— «tlie  principal  front  instead  of  resembling  that 
of  a  temple,  looks  more  like  the  front  of  a  showy  palace. 
The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  so  great  that  the  mag- 
nificent cupola  does  not  seem  to  form  any  part  of  it,  but 
appears  like  the  dome  of  another  edifice.  The  court  of  St 
Peter,  not  less  reinarkable  tlian  the  church,  is  surrounded 
by  two  semicircular  porticos,  which  enclose  a  space  that  ex- 
tends to  the  front  of  the  building,  and  forms  two  pia^xas, 
of  which  the  total  length  exceeds  a  thousand  feet  The 
portico  is  surmounted  by  ninety-two  statues  of  the  saints, 
about  nine  or  ten  feet  in  height ;  the  proportions  of  the 
portal  accord  so  well  with  the  objects  which  surround  it, 
that  its  great  size  is  not  at  first  obvious,  neither  do  the  pil- 
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Inrs  appear  very  large,  although  they  are  more  than  eigbt 
feet  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  dimensions  of  ike  froot 
ai*o  equal  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet;  the  en* 
trances  to  the  chnrch  are  five  doors,  under  a  portic(»  four 
liuudred  and  forty-eight  feet  long,  and  tliirty-tiioe  broacL 
The  extremities  of  the  portico  form  two  vestibules,  in  one 
of  which  may  he  seen  the  equestrian  statue  of  Constantinnv 
in  the  other  that  of  Charlemagne,  hoth  of  wbotn^  Rome 
considers  its  benefactors. 

The  form  of  St,  Peter's  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  those 
who  enter  it  for  iUe  first  time,  are  less  struck  with  llie  size 
of  the  building  than  the  profusion  of  mosaics  and  marbles; 
1^  the  length,  however,  is  equal  to  five  hundred  and  sixty -five* 
and  the  lieight  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet.  The  cir- 
tiamcnts  are  so  splendid  as  to  be  dazzling,  they  are  arranged 
with  more  ostentation  than  taste.  It  might  also  be  ur^^-d 
that  tlio  light  is  too  great;  were  it  less  vivid  it  might  be 
more  in  unison  with  the  purpose  of  the  building,  or  more 
inviting  to  retirement  and  devotion;  it  might  also  harmo* 
nize  better  w  ith  a  finely  painted  window  at  the  up[)€r  end  at 
the  nave.  The  principal  chapels  are  adorned  with  mosaics 
after  the  models  of  the  great  masters.  An  antique  Giov€ 
Capitolino  in  bronze,  was  melted  to  supply  materials  for  a 
colossal  figure  of  St.  Petert  a  figure  of  barbarous  workmaia 
ship,  which  has  been  placed  in  a  recess.  The  statue  is 
l^ays  surrounded  by  devout  persons,  wiio  kiss  with  great 
fervour  a  projecting  too  of  the  apostle,  and  the  metal  has 
been  actually  worn  off  a  full  inch,  by  the  kisses  of  tliree 
hundred  years. 

The  batdacchino  or  famous  canopy  of  bronze  whicb  sur 
mounts  the  high  altar  may  give  the  stranger  an  idea  of  Umi 
dimensions  of  the  building.     It  is  nearly  ninety  feet  higlipi 
exceeding  tlie  height  of  all  the  palaces  in  Rome  except  one  ;  - 
indeed  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris  is  somewhat 
lower  than  tlje  canopyp  which  in  appearance  seems  a  met 
piece  of  furniture  that  might  be  pushed  into  a  corner  with* 
out  being  missed.*     The  bronze  used  in  constructing  it^ 
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weighed  one  thovsand  six  bandred  and  sixtj^six  bnndred- 
weighte,  and  the  gilding  cost  more  than  L^lOyOOO.  It  c^^^^^- 
stands  below  the  cupola,  the  most  remarkable  part  of 
the  building.  The  height  of  the  cupola  amounts  to 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet^  and  the^  inner  diameter  to  a 
hundred  and  thirty.  The  twelve  apostles  are  represented 
in  mosaics,  and  separated  by  groups  of  angels  bearing  the 
instruments  of  the  passion.  Care  has  been  taken  in  the 
two  most  apparent  parts  of  the  church,  to  connect  it  with 
the  memory  of  the  saint,  to  whom  it  is  consecrated.  Thus, 
it  is  affirmed  that  the  gilded  balustrade  placed  before  the 
high  altars  covers  the  tomb  and  the  body  of  St.  Peter,  si- 
tuated beneath  it,  inf  a  subterranean  church  more  ancient 
than  the  Basilica.  The  upper  end  of  the  nave  is  deco- 
rated with  a  splended  monument, — ^the  pulpit  of  St 
Peter,  supported  by  four  collossal  figures  of  St  Am- 
brose, St  Augustin,  St  Athanasius  and  St.  Chrysostom. 
According  to  tradition,  St  Peter  used  to  sit  in  the  arm  ' 
chair  now  placed  in  the  pulpit;  it  is  made  of  wood,  and  in- 
laid with  gold  and  silver.  The  building  was  commenced 
in  the  year  1450,  and  finished  in  1606.  The  sum  expended 
OB  it  was  equivalent  to  L.10,291,r00. 

No  other  church  in  Rome  can  be  compared  with  St  xncient 
Peter's ;  many,  however,  are  remarkable  for  their  oma-  churches. 
ments  or  antiquity.  The  Romans  consider  San  Giovanni 
in  Fronte,  not  only  the  most  ancient  in  Rome,  but  in  Chris- 
tendom ;  it  has  also  been  designated  the  BapHsery  of  Con- 
jtowtine,  but  the  emperor  was  not  baptized  there,  although 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  enriched  it.  To  give  a  Retail- 
ed account  of  the  other  churches  in  the  capital  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  would  be  a  tedious  and  unnecessary  task ;  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  their  number  exceeds  three  hundred. 

But  the  number  of  palaces  is  still  greater;  tlieir  archi-  paUcei. 
tectore  has  for  the  most  part  the  character  of  solidity  ra- 
ther than  of  elegance;  Yasi  enumerates  more  than  sixty- 
five  that  are  worthy  of  being  visited.  There  are  few  of 
them  in  which  the  emblems  of  poverty  are  not  contrasted 
with  the  trappings  of  pride.    Strangers  admire  fine  paintings 
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of  tho  Italian  school, — in  a  gumiittious  hall  with  broken 
windows,  '<  A  massy  gate,"  saysM.  Simontl,  ^' opens  into 
the  hotly  of  a  palace,  whtcfi  is  not  situated  in  a  court;  tlio 
court,  on  the  contrary,  heing  placed  within  the  palace,  en- 
closing it  on  all  sides.  The  stairs  generally  are  near  the 
gate,  or  under  an  open  portico  in  the  ci>urt,  so  t*  r  l-^i- 
tors  may  always  alight  undercover.     The  entruu  iig 

generally  left  open,  it  becomes  in  consequence  a  commcN] 
receptacle  for  filth.  I  have  heard  it  suggested/*  adds  M* 
Sioiond,  **  that  there  may  be  something  of  the  Grandwm  in 
the  squalid  court  of  a  Roman  palace  ;  an  odd  idea*  but  not 
perhaps  wholly  groundless.  Tho  noble  proprietor  occu- 
pies hut  a  small  p<Trt  of  the  edifice,  tho  rest  being  tntemled 
not  liir  private  comfort,  but  for  the  disphiy  of  weal  lb  and 
grandeur,  to  bo  enjoyed  by  an  admiring  multitude  at  all 
hours,  and  in  their  own  way^  which  is  neither  very  rt&ncfly 
nor  very  cleanly*" 

The  country  near  liorac  abounds  with  the  remains  of 
antiquity.  Near  the  gate  of  St.  Paul,  the  pyramid  or 
tomb  of  Sextus  announces  the  wealth  of  that  ancient  Ro- 
man by  its  size,  by  tlie  paintings  and  ornaments  in  tho  in- 
terior. At  no  great  distance  from  it  are  the  catacombs, — tho 
burying  place  of  unnumbered  bodies, — the  grotto  and  tlie 
fountain  where  Numa  used  to  meet  the  nymph  Egerta*  It 
was  to  Tusculum  that  Cicei-o,  Csesarand  Crassus  fled  from 
the  noise  and  political  intrigues  of  ancient  Rome,  Frascalt 
rises  near  its  ruins.  Another  Horace  might  write  a  satire 
on  Tivoli  and  its  dirty  streets,  rather  tlian  cuuqiose  songfiin 
their  praise.     The  Roman  poet  could  no  longer  recn  * 

Tiber  wliich  afforded  him  such  dclighti  but  he  mif^a.  -.  ^ . 
Ter  the  remains  of  two  small  temples,  tho  one  dedicated  to 
J  Ycsta,  tho  other  to  the  Sibyl  ;  he  might  admire  tJie  stttiaf^ 
kiion  of  the  town,  and  its  celebrated  cascades, — still  worth] 
Tut  bis  verses.  A  house  near  Velcbrif  the  ancient  Tditra^ 
pa  town  founded  by  the  Volsci,  was  sometimes  the  country 
residence  of  Augustus. 

The  Pontine  mai*shes  {pomptina  pitlm),  are  now  more 
dangerous  hy  tlieir  exhalations  than  in  f^ncient  times.     The 
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work  of  Appius  Claudius,  or  the  Appian  Way,  which  tra-  book 
versed  them,  was  the  first  undertaking  by  which  tliat  part  cxxxr. 
of  the  country  was  improved;    They    were    imperfectly  ' 

drained  by  Augustus;  Trajan  erected  bridges  and  houses, 
otlier  individuals  followed  his  example,  and  the  houses 
were  inhabited  in  summer  by  the  wealthy  Romans*  The 
causes  which  rendered  the  Maremma  unhealthy,  produced 
the  same  effects  on  the  Pontine  marshes.  The  country  having 
been  depopulated  by  barbarians,  the  waters  remaining  with- 
out an  outlet,  unwholesome  miasms  are  diffused  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Those  who  sleep  in  the  open  air,  on  the  banks 
of  the  marshes,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  seldom  or  never 
awake.  Several  popes  have  attempted  to  drain  them,  and 
the  last  attempts  were  not  wholly  useless  $  but  to  arrive  at 
satisfactory  results,  requires  a  government  possessing  more 
resources  and  energy  than  that  of  Rome.  The  yellow 
complexions  and  swollen  legs  of  the  inhabitants  proclaim 
the  nature  of  the  country ;  it  has  been  said  that  the  people 
are  never  free  from  fever,  but  it  may  be  affirmed,  without 
exaggeration,  that  they  are  subject  to  it  several  months  in 
the  year.  The  lower  animals  do  not  seem  to  suffer  from 
the  insalubrity  of  the  air;  the  stags,  wild  boars,  and  buf- 
faloes are  numerous  and  strong. 

Ostia,  a  town  founded  by  Ancus  Martius,  the  fourth  Ostia. 
king  of  Rome,  became  an  important  place  during  the  em- 
pire, from  its  port  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  its  ^  trade^ 
now  insignificant,  consists  in  salt  The  insalubrity  of  tho 
Pontine  marshes  extends  to  Ostia,  and  tho  cardinal,  who 
IS  bishop  of  It,  takes  care  to  reside  at  Rome.  Civita  Yec- 
chia,  a  well  built  town,  and  tho  only  commercial  port  which 
the  pope  possesses  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  not  so  un- 
wholesome as  Ostia.  The  agreeable  town  of  Viterbo 
is  situated  to  the  east  of  Civita  Yecchia ;  several  popes 
are  interred  in  its  cathedral.  Orvictto,  on  the  banks 
of  the  PagHa,  stands  on  a  steep  rock;  there  is  a  pit 
near  it,  to  whicli  mules  descend  and  return  by  inclined 
planes,  it  is   lighted  by  a  hundred  small  windows.    A 
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number  of  ino  basaltic  columns  Are  situated  in  tlm  neiglK 
bourbood. 

Spoletto,  on  the  road  that  leads  to  Foligno,  conlEim 
several  remains  of  aiitirjutty,  among  othcrst  the  niins  of 
a  theatre^  and  diflfercnt  ancient  temples;  its  old  walls 
and  towers  were  perbaps  erected  by  Narses  v^hn  droTe  tJic 
G<»tti»  from  the  Ui^^n.  A  Hrte  aqueduct^  five  hundred 
feet  in  heigtit,  and  of  Gr^thic  architecture^  was  probafaljr  the 
work  of  I'beodoiic*  Tito  indimtrious  inhabitants  in  the 
small  town  of  FoUgno,  carry  on  a  trade  in  pajicr,  wax- 
lights»  and  comlits* 

Fcrugia^  ne<ar  the  Tiber,  was  an  ancient  Etruscan  citTf 
and  an  important  place  long  before  Rome ;  it  resisted  all 
the  power  of  Hannibal*  Placed  on  the  summil  of  a  btllf 
water  is  conveyed  into  it  from  Montc-Pacciano^  by  pipes 
whicli  dcHcend  into  a  valley,  and  then  ascend  to  the  height 
of  four  liundred  fret*  Perugia  was  the  birth  place  of  Pc- 
rugino,  a  distinguislied  painter,  who  claims  the  honour  of 
being  the  master  of  Rapfiael.  The  view  from  its  raia« 
parts  extends  over  a  rich  and  varied  surface.  Al  titc  dis- 
tance of  lliree  leagues  are  seen  aqueducts^  temples  and 
walls,  they  are  the  walls  of  Assissi,  the  native  town  of  St* 
Francis,  whose  remains  are  still  visited  by  numerous  pil- 
grims. 

We  may  arrive  at  Bologna  by  following  the  ^krindirtgs  in 
the  Appenine  chain;  it  is  the  second  city  in  tbe  states  of 
the  church,  and  tlie  one,  after  Rome,  that  possesses  tbe 
most  valuable  collections.  The  concordate  of  1515  waa 
signed  within  its  walls,  by  which  Francis  tlic  First  resenr- 
ed  to  himself  the  nomination  to  the  principal  benefice^  ajid 
made  over  to  the  pope  the  first  year  of  their  revenue*  A 
great  many  churches  are  contained  in  the  tow^n#  Uicre  are 
besides  two  old  towers,  more  sloping  than  the  one  at  Pisat 
which    threaten   destruction   to    tlie    neighbouring  houses. 

*  The  university,  the  museum  of  natural   history  and  aati* 
quities,  that  are  contained  in  twenty-six  apartments,  the  li- 

*  brary,    consistting  of  two  hundred  thousand  volumes  and 
many  manuscripts,  the  observatory  worthy  of  being  visited 
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on  account  of  its  meridian  line,  tlie  botanical  garden  in 
which  numerous  exotic  plants  have  been  collected,  and  two  cxxxr. 
8cienti6c  academies,  render  Bologna  little  inferior  to  the  — ~— ' 
most  celebrated  towns  in  Italy. 

Ferrara,  a  place  of  less  importance  ihan  Bologna,  is  the  Ferrara. 
nost  northern  town  in  the  states  of  the  church.  The  streets 
are  large  and'  broad,  one  of  them  is  equal  to  two  thousand 
yards  in  length.  The  most  remarkable  edifice  or  the  Go- 
thic palace  was  once  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Ferrara. 
Other  monuments  are  connected  with  the  illustrious  house 
of  Este.  The  ashes  of  Ariosto  rest  in  the  Lyceum,  and  in 
the  hospital  of  St  Anne,  may  be  seen  the  place  where,  (un- 
der the  pretext  of  madness),  Tasso  was  seven  years  con- 
fined by  Alphonso,  duke  of  Ferrara. 

Marine  deposites  have  been  gradually  heaped  on  the  Raftaoa. 
harbour,  which  Augustus  constructed  at  Ravenna;  the 
town  is  at  present  two  leagues  distant  from  the  sea.  The 
Rotonda,  a  curious  church,  was  i^onstructed  in  order  that 
the  sarcophagus  of  Theodoric  might  be  placed  in  it;  that 
monument  was  destroyed  in  1512  by  the  French;  but  the 
tomb  of  Dante,  near  the  ctoister  of  the  Franciscans,  was 
decorated  about  forty  years  ago  by  the  cardinal  Gonzaga. 
Faenza  has  given  its  name  to  the  glazed  earthen  ware, 
which  the  French  call  faience  ;  it  lyas  the  birthplace  of  the 
celebrated  Toricelli.  Forli  ne«d  only  bo  mentioned  for 
its  cathedral  and  regular  streets.  The  town  of  Rimini, 
built  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  was  the  place  where  the 
Flaminian  and  Emilian  roads  terminated;  it  contains 
several  ancient  remains,  among  others  a'  fine  triumphal 
arch  erected  to  Augustus,  and  the  bridge  commenced  by 
flie  same  emperor,  and  finished  by  Tiberius.  The  church 
of  San  Francisco,  finished  in  1450,  was  one  of  the  first 
buildings  in  which  the  Roman  was  substituted  for  the 
Gothic  architecture. 

The  small  town  of  Urblno  boasts  of  having  given  birth  Ancom. 
to  Raphael.    Ancona  is  seen  to  most  advantage  from  the 
sea,  it  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  citadel  rises  at  one 
extremity,  and  the  cathedral  on  the  other.    The  harbour 
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is  built  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle ;  tlie  tnolf,  whicli  ex- 
tends into  the  sea,  is  sixtr-Hglit  feet  in  height  and  two 
thousand  in  h^nglh;  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  tiiur* 
row  Rnd  crooked.  A  triumphal  arch  \va«  erecletl  to  Tra- 
jan, and  at  a  later  period*  another  to  Benedict  the  Foar- 
tecTithi  by  whom  the  mote  and  the  lazaretto  ^ero  con* 
stnicted. 

Many,  who  visit  Ancnna,  Are  induced  to  cxtenil  their 
journey  to  Loretto,  a  small  town  on  a  hill  that  comntAbfIs 
the  sea.  It  rose  into  celebrity  from  its  statue  of  the  tfir- 
gin,  formerly  an  object  of  so  great  veneration  tlmt,  brfurc 
the  reformation,  two  hunilred  thousand  pi1grimf<  ratn€  to  it 
every  year,  and  deposited  their  oflTcrings  at  the  feet  of  tlw 
image.  Loi^etto  deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  iuprr- 
stition.     According  to  tr?idilion  in  the  year  ngels 

carried  away  the  house  of  the  holy  virgin  at  a  i,  amd 

placed  it  near  Tersato  in  Dalmatia;  three  years  afterwnrds* 
the  same  angels  transported  the  same  house  to  thr  of 

Italy, — a  thousand  paces  from  the  sea,^ — in  the  j>  ^^  ur- 
Itood  of  Recanati*  Eight  months  afterwards,  tho  bouso 
whicli  was  solid,  stationed  itself  a  thousand  parens  nearer 
the  town ;  it  removed  next  to  the  lands  of  a  noble  ladrt 
called  Lauretta,  where  Loretto  has  been  since  built  Tho 
house,  still  admired  by  the  people,  is  thirty-two  feel  in 
length,  thirteen  in  breadth,  and  eighteen  in  height,  many 
imagine  it  to  be  without  any  foundation,  and  that  it  rests 
on  tho  ground.  It  was  formerly  a  mere  brick  briilding, 
it  is  now  decorated  and  incrustcd^  with  Carrara  luarUlcu 
The  cedar-wood  statue  of  the  virgin  stands  abovo  tho 
chimney  in  the  eastern  wall;  the  garments  with  which  the 
priests  clothe  the  statue,  are  kept  in  a  chent,  one  of  thein« 
or  a  red  camlet  gown  was  worn  by  Mary  her»elf.  The 
earthen  vessels  which  the  holy  family  used,  arc  depositied 
in  another  chest,  the  window  opptisite  the  chimney  was  tlHS 
one  by  which  the  angel  Gabriel  entered,  Tbe  house, 
which  the  inhabitants  call  thcca.^a  mnfa^  stands  in  tho  mid* 
die  of  a  church,  enriched  with  more  costly  relics  tlian  any 
other  in  the  world 
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Not  more  than  four  towns  of  any  importance  are  sitaat-*    book 
ed  between  Loretto  and  the  Neapolitan  frontiers ;  Mace-  cxxxr. 
rata  rising  on  a  hill  above  a  fruitful  plain»  Fermo  with  a  — — 
harbour  much  frequented  by  small  vessels*  Camerino  witli 
an  archiepiscopal  palace,  an  university,  and  silk  manufac- 
toriesy  lastly,  Ascoli,  the  ancient  Asculum,  and  the  metropo- 
lis of  a  diocess. 

The  popes  possess  besides  two  small  territories  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Fonte  Corvo  on  the  banks  of  tho 
Carigliano,  peopled  by  five  thousand  inhabitants,  is  the  - 
chief  town  of  the  one,  and  the  seat  of  a  diocess.  Bene- 
Tento,  the  metropolis  of  an  archbishopric,  contains  seve- 
ral fine  buildings,  and  the  Porta  Aurtttf  or  marble  trium- 
phal arch  raised  in  honour  of  Trajan.  The  first  diocess  is 
enclosed  by  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  tlie  last  by  the  Prin- 
cipatd  Ulteriore. 
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Europe  Continutd, — Description  of  Italy. — Sixth  Secfiinu 
— Kingdom  of  the  txvo  SicilUs. 

About  sixteen  centuries  before  tlio  vulgar  era,  differtJit 
tribes  left  tlie  lllyrlan  mountains, antl  migratecl  to  the  coun- 
try between  t!jc  Alps  and  the  Atlige;  but  abandoning  tbal 
marshy  soil*  fatal  to  man,  and  dilBcuU  uf  rulturet  they  set- 
tled in  tlie  region  tliat  exteiida  from  the  Chiento  to  tlie  ex- 
tremity of  Calabria. 

Many  of  them  were  Ltburnii  a  nation  sprung  from  the 
Facdiadif  the   Jpnlif  and    the  Marudni,  ancient  tribes  of 
which  the  names  have  given  rise  to  considerable  research* 
Court-de-Gebclin  supposes  that  the  Marucini  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pescara,  were  so  called  from  the  words  Mar  and  Ru^ 
the   former  signifying  a  stream,  and    the   other   high   or 
lofty.     The  Frentani,  it  has  been  affirmed,  derived  (heir 
name  from  the  word  ren  to  Jloii\  because  their  country  wa 
watered  by  several  rivers,  whicli  descended  into  the  AdriatieJ 
but  it  appears  more  probable  that   they  were  so  denomi« 
tiated  from  one  of  these  rivers,  the  ancient  Fronto,  or  the"" 
present  Termoli  j  in  like  manner,  the  names  of  different 
tribes  in  North  America  were  found   to  be  the  same  iJi 
those  of  rivers  or  mountains.     According  to  some  writrns 
the  name  of  the  Cahtbri  was  a  derivative  from  the  eastern 
word  mlob  which  signifies  resin,  and  indicates  that  the 
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country  was  in  ancient  times  covered  with  pines.  Tlie  book 
territory  to  Jhe  west  of  these  regions,  towards  the  gulf  of  cxxxvi. 
Tarentum,  was  called  Miasapia  or  Japygia.  Mazocchi 
malLes  a  curious  rcroarle  on  the  subject,  namely,  that  the 
eastern  word  massap  means  wind,  and  the  Hebrew  word 
japah  signifies  it  bleVf  thus  the  roots  from  which  tlie  two 
ancient  names  have  been  derived,  indicate  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day  the  nature  of  the  country.  The  lands  in  the 
Appenines  round  the  lake  Fucigno,  which  occupies  part  of 
a  lofty  basin,  were  inhabited  by  the  Marsi ;  their  name^ 
says  Court-de-Gebelin,  comes  from  Mar,  a  height,  and  d, 
water.  They  were  the  neighbours  of  the  Feligni.  The 
Marrif  Pdigni,  MirucinU  and  Frentani  were  not  a  na» 
merous  but  a  warlike  people ;  they  resisted  for  a  long  time 
the  power  of  Rome.* 

Samnium,  the  country  of  the  Slamnites,  lay  on  the  heights  Samnian. 
mud  sides  of  tlie  Appenines  towards  the  south  of  the  territory 
inhabited  by  the  Marsi.  The  Greek  geographer  considers 
the  Samnites,  the  descendants  of  th^  Sabini;  Court-de- 
Gebelin  and  La  Martiniere  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion 
from  the  etymology  of  their  name;  they  might  have  been 
first  called  Sabinitts,  then  Sannites  and  lastly,  8amnite$. 
The  cause  of  their  separation  from  the  Sabini  does  not  ap- 
pear improbable,  Strabo  mentions  the  tradition.  Accord- 
ing to  tlie  custom  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  the  Sabini, 
(being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Ombri,  their  neighbours), 
vowed  to  consecrate  to  the  gods  whatever  was  produced 
within  their  territory  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Their 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  the  animals  and  the 
crops  were  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  a  famine  was 
the  natural  consequence.  One  of  the  people  remarked 
that  in  order  to  fulfil  their  vow,  the  children  born  during 
the  year  should  also  be  included  in  the  offering,  these  were 
accordingly  consecrated  to  the  god  Mars.  AVhen  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  being  compelled  to  expatriate 
themselves,  tliey  followed  the  chain  of  the  Appenines,  and 

*  Straboy  Book  V.  Chapter  9. 
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settled  at  twenty  leagues  distnnt  fmm  their  native  land* 
They  became  a  warlike  and  numerous  people^  being  al>le 
to  put  eighty  thousand  foot  sohliurs  and  eight  iliousaiifl 
hori^emen  under  arms.  Long  the  rivals  of  the  lioinanap 
thipy  were  not  wholly  subdued^  until  the  dictator  By  I  la  lins 
inhuman  enough  to  rna^^sacre  in  tlie  [)lriin  of  Mars^  the  pri- 
soners who  liad  been  induced  to  surrender  themselves  by 
the  conditions  which  he  himself  had  propoi-ted* 

"  I  nuiy  mention,**  says  Strabo,  •*an  excellent  law  of  tlM» 
Samnites,  one  well  adapted  to  excite  men  to  virtue.     Fa- 
[thers  have  not  the   right  of  chooHing   husbands    for  tbeir 
daughters,  but  judges  nauio  twenty  yuuiig  persons,  ten    of 
each  sex,  whom  they   consider  more   meritorious  than    thm 
rest ;  the  most   deserving   virgin   becomes  the  wife  of  the 
most  deserving  young  man,  the  next  is  given  to   tJie  nejcC, 
and  so  on  until  they  are  alt    married*     But  if  a   liuttband 
who  has  received  a  prize,  changes  his  mode  of  life,  or  frofa 
being  virtuous,  becomes  wickeiK  he  is  rendered   infamoudy 
and  his  wife  is  taken  from  him,"* 

Campania,  a  country  to  the  east  of  Samnium  was  well 
known  in  ancient  times  for  its  fertility  and  diversified  scen- 
ery;  in  tlie  same  region  w*as  situated  Capua,  of  which  the 
luxury  was  as  fatal  to  the  troops  of  Haniiibalt  as  the  plains 
of  Cannie  had  been  to  the  Roman  legions*  Tho  hills  of 
Falenium  beyond  it,  were  covered  with  vitieyards  while 
the  neighbourhtH>d  of  Baia  and  Pozzuoli  was  adorned  witfi 
the  country  houses,  in  which  degenerate  llotiians  indulged 
in  eReminacy  ami  luxury* 

**  Vesuvius/*  says  Straho»  ** rises  above  these  pi ace<i^ — a 
high  mountain,  but  with  tlie  e\ce])tion  of  its  suinmitf  the 
soli  is  very  fruitful.  The  summit,  however,  is  sterile,  amf 
in  appearance  not  unlike  a  heap  of  nsfies.  It  mar  be  if 
ferred  from  the  cavities  in  iron  coloured  rocks,  as  if  Vhejf 
had  been  calcined  by  fire,  that  the  mountain  was  formerly 
a  volcanOf  cmifninivg  fiery  furnaces^  whicli  were  extinguitsh* 
materials  or  aliment  i 
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exhausted/'*  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  to  hear  the  Greek  book 
geographer  spealc  of  Vesuvius,  nearly  in  tlie  same  terms  cxxxti. 
that  a  person  of  the  present  day  raiglit  apply  to  the  extin- 
guished volcanoes  in  Auvergne.  The  fruitfulness  of  Cam- 
pania induced  dIBcrent  people  to  settle  in  it  at  differen| 
periods;  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Opid  and  the  Jiuione$f 
before  it  was  conquered  by  the  Osdt  wIki  were  expelled 
by  the  Cymei,  a  Greek  tribe  that  migrated  from  Eolia, 
twelve  centuries  before  the  vulgar  era.  After  having 
built  twelve  townSf  of  which  Capua  was  the  capitalt  the 
Osci  were  vanquished  by  the  Samnites,  whom  the  Romans 
subdued  and  enslaved. 

Lucania  extended  to  the  south-west  of  Campania  from  Lucaohu 
the  bay  of  Salerno  to  that  ot,  Tarento.  The  Lucaniy  who 
inhabited  the  countryt  were  a  colony  of  the  Samnites.  Jus* 
•tiUf  after  Trogus  Pompeius,  gives  the  following  account  of 
them.  ^  As  soon  as  tlie  young  men  among  the  Lucani 
arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty*  they  are  put  out  of  the  townt 
and  sent  to  the  woods  among  the  shepherds ;  there»  with- 
out assistance,  without  clothing*  and  without  beds,  they 
are  early  accustomed  to  a  laborious  and  frugal  life;  they 
have  no  other  food  than  what  they  kill  in  the  chase,  no 
other  drink  than  the  water  from  the  stream.  Thus,  they 
are  inured  in  youth  to  whatever  is  most  irksome  and  pain- 
ful in  tlie  life  of  a  soldier."  At  the  time  of  their  settling 
in  the  country,  the  coasts  of  western  Italy,  as  well  as  Sicily, 
were  peopled  with  Greek  colonists,  and  their  territory  re- 
ceived' the  name  of  Oreat  Greece.  The  neighbours  of  the 
Lucani  made  war  against  the  latest  settlers;  it  was  always 
their  policy  to  oppose  tbei^  invasions  on  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts. 

It  was  therefoi*e  found  necessary  to  destroy  Sybariif  si-  Syimrlt. 
tuateil  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sybaris,  now  the  Cpsale.    The 
town  appears  to  have  been  of  eastern  ^rigin,  at  least  Mrn- 
telle  derives  its  name  from  the  word  Shebeff  which  in  He- 
brew signifies  plenty.     It  is  remarkable  that  when  the 

*  Suabo,  Book'  V.  chap.  lOi 
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BOOK  Sybarites  rebuilt  the  same  place,  its  Greek  name,  mt  ftnC 
ThurioTif  ibcn  cliatigcd  by  the  Lattits  inta  Thurium^  and 
afterwartls  into  Copia  by  the  Rumans,  retained  always  tli» 
same  sigtiification*  Thor  in  Chaldean  sigi^ifiea  an  ox«  the 
(mblein  of  agriculture;  and  Copia  conveys  tUe  same  idea 
of  abundance.  The  country  of  the  Sybarites  waa  rirk 
and  popnlt)us,  it  contained  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  fawns; 
and  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  could  be  raiaH  In 
the  event  of  a  war.  But  the  wealth  and  eflfeminacy  of  the 
inhabitants  were  the  causes  of  their  ruin. 

BrufiL  Tlie  territory  of  Calabria  was  called  Bretium  or  J9r«« 

Hum  by  the  ancients.  According  to  Strabci«  tlfe  BrefHf 
or  Brutii  who  inhabited  it»  migrated  from  Lucanta^  liot 
Court«de*Gebeltn  considers  the  tradition  doubtful,  beeatiae 
the  name  of  Bretium  comes  from  the  Celtic  want  Brgt^  m 
forest.  The  Syrian  word  Bruta  signifies  a  reainoas  lree| 
Brutiiim  might  therefore  denote  a  country  abounding  with 
pines.  It  has  been  already  sliown  that  the  root  of  the 
word  Calabria  signiries  rcsin^  hence  it  follows  from  these 
remarks  that  the  names  corresponded  with  the  productionB 
of  the  soil  in  dilferent  parts  of  southern  Italy. 

WicUj,  Sicily   was   iirst   inhabited   by   the  Sicanu  a  people  of 

Basque  or  Iberian  origin  f  by  them  the  country  was  called 
Sicania,  Conquered  by  the  Siculi  or  Sicilif  a  Dalmaliaii 
people,  settled  in  Lalium,  the  island  received  the  name  of 
SicUia  from  its  new  masters.  The  ancient  kings  of  Sicily 
were  denominated  (ijrantSf  they  are  known  in  history  by 
their  despotism  and  their  invasions  on  the  coasts  of  Italy* 
After  tlie  death  of  Dionysius, — one  of  these  princes,  the 
island  was  at  different  times  pubdued  by  the  Greeks,  ike 
QarthaginiaiiSi  the  Mamertin%  who  were  a  tribe  of  liie 
Brutii»  and,  lastly*  by  the  Romans. 

The  four  provinces  which  compose  what  is  now  called 
the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  were  devastated  by  the  Os- 
trogotlis  after  the  fall  of  the  empire,  Narses  subdued  them  * 
in  the  year  553t  and  compelled  tlie  inhabitants  to  submit 
to  the  emperor  at  Constantinople*  Thirty  yeara  after- 
wards, Autharisj  king  of  Lombardy,  took  posseaeioD  of 
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the    provinces^   and  founded    the  dntchy  of   Benevento;    book 
NapleSf   Sa]erno»   Capua  and    Tarento   wero    witliitt  tlio  cxxxvi. 
dominions  of  its  dukes,  -^' 

Puglia  and  Calabria  continued  subject  to  the  Greek  etn- 
porors.  In  the  eleventh  centuryt  some  Norman  gentle* 
meui  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  tand^  (at  that 
time  pilgrims  carried  anuii  along  with  ttiL>m)«  remained 
some  time  at  Salerno.  While  they  resided  at  the  court  of 
the  Lombard  prince  Gutmar^  the  SaraccnSf  then  masters  of 
Sicily*  invaded  Hie  port*  and  exacted  contribution  from  the 
prince  and  the  in  habitants.  The  Normans,  although  much 
inferior  in  number^  would  not  suQer  irthdels  to  plunder  the 
town  without  resistance;  their  courage  supplied  thoiu  with 
strengUtt  and  few  Saracens  returned  to  Sicily.  The  people^ 
grateful  to  their  liberatorSf  loaded  them  with  presents ;  and» 
after  their  return  to  Normandy,  their  success  prompted 
many  of  their  countrymen  to  seeL  wealth  and  fortune  in 

-     Italy* 

I  An  army  was  raised  under  the  command  of  Ranulph ;  Averi:*  «. 
a  chief  who  rendered  important  services  to  the  Greek  and  if'^  *°  **" 
Lombard  princes,  and  obtained  permission  from  them  to 
fortify  and  settle  in  A  versa,  between  Naples  and  Capua« 
Ranulph*s  successors  w*cre  surpassed  in  their  ex|)1oft8  by 
the  achievements  of  the  sons  of  Tancred.  Their  alliance 
was  courted  By  the  princes  of  Great  Greece ;  but  tfie  co* 
vetousness  of  the  latter  occasioned  dissensions  between  them 
and  the  Uttramontanes.  Manasses^  general  of  the  Greek 
troops,  led  an  army  into  Sicilyt  hut  that  army  could  not 
vanquish  without  the  French,  who  gave  signal  proofs  of 
their  valour;  whilst  they  were  pursuing  the  Saracens  in 
their  mountains*  the  Greeks  shared  the  booty  taken  from 
the  enemy.  The  Normans  deputed  Ardoirt,  one  of  their 
chiefs,  to  remonstrate  with  titeir  allies  against  nn  fingrant 
an  act  of  injustice.  The  Norman  was  scourged,  conduct* 
ed  round  the  camp,  and  I'etu^ned  covered  with  blood  to  his 
friends.  It  was  diflirult  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  sol- 
diers burning  to  avenge  their  general,  or  to  prevent  them 
from  marching  against  the  Greeksi  but  Ardoin  conceived 
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BOOK  tfio  bold  prnject  of  mnking  liimself  master  of  Poglittt  •»* 
OZSXVT.  his  companions  Bcconclcd  him  with  8r>  inucli  ardtjur,  lliit 
■"''^"^  the  conquest  Wiis  an  easy  one* 

William,  ^unmnied  the  Iron  *^rf»t,  eldest  son  of  Tanrre^, 
and  after  him,  Drettx  and  Onfroy,  his  brotltens,  faonilcil 
several  principalities ;   lastly,   Robert  the  fourth  of  Tan* 
crcd's  twelve  sons,  and  whtj  from  his  great  cunning  was 
called    GuiachartU   extended    these   coniiuest!!.       MnsVrr  i»f 
Pugli{^  Calabria,  the  principalities  of  Salemn  and  Bene* 
vento,  ho  obtained  fi-om  the  pope  the  title  of  Duke*      Roger, 
his  brolher»  conr|uered  Sicily  with  a  handful  of  Norroaiii^ 
and  took  the  title  of  count;   his  son   Roger,  hesir  of  Ha- 
bert  Guischard's  dominions,  forced  the  emperor  LoUiaira 
and   Pope    Innocent  the    Second    to    ackrtowled^e   Jiitn  aa 
king;   his   po^seH^iun*;   comprehendefl    almost    aU  the   ler^ 
ritory,  whicli  forms  at  present  tlic  kingdom  of  the  Iwo  Sici- 
lies,* 

Thus,  the  Normans  reigned  in  southern  Italy  $  WtlUaia 
the  Tiiird,  the  last  of  tfielr  princes^  succeeded  tu  the  throiifv 
when  too  young  to  reign,  and  liis  mother  Sibylla  was  ap* 
pointed  regent.  Ttie  emperor  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  yurms 
related  to  ihe  same  famil>^,  had  been  nominated  prntector: 
by  his  itistructions  Sibylla  was  cctntined  in  prison,  and  lie 
condemned  her  son  to  pGr[)etual  bondage  after  having  de- 
prived him  of  his  siglit  and  virility.  Master  of  the  tiinmr, 
his  ambition  miglit  have  been  satisfied,  but  his  cruelty  rJE*- 
cited  him  to  new  crimes,  and  all  the  partisans  iif  the  Nor* 
man  princes  were  destroyed.  His  avartee  promptrd  litm 
to  other  acts  of  injustice  ;  while  Richard  Cmir  de  Liom  ii*as 
passing  through  his  dominions,  Henry  confined  him  in  pri^ 
aon»  in  order  to  obtain  a  ransom.  The  same  empercrr  srte- 
ed  the  possessions  of  tlie  church,  arrd  distrihufed  ihem 
among  his  favourites.  The  last  usurpation  brought  ujioii  Utm 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican ;  but  having  been  rectmciled  with 
the  church,  he  commenced  anew  his  cruelties  in  Italy  with 
80  much  atrocity  that  his  wife  put  herself  at  the  bead  uf  the 

*  Hbtoire  det  R^pul»)iqu«t  tuiieniiei^  b^  M.  SitmootU,  KUtoJrv  dct  r^jt^rit 
da  Iformandb  en  Slcile  bf  A.  de  I^a  Salli. 
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imargents^  and  confined  him  in  a  castle.    Not  long  after-     SImik 
wards  the  empress  believing  her  husband  penitent,  restored  cxxxvi* 
him  to  liberty,  and  he  was  preparing  to  atone  for  his  crimes      ■ 
^y  B  pilgrimage  to  the  Holj  Land ;  but  he  was  poisoned 
in  ItQr,  bearing  the  surname  of  Cruel,  which  he  had  too 
well  deserved.    The  descendants  of  Henry  reigned  at  Na- 
ples until  the  year  1265,  when  the  investiture  was  bestow- 
ed by  the  po|ie  on  the  conqueror,  who   had  defeated  the 
vsurper  Mainfh>y. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Lewis,  promised  to  ful-  Housa.of 
ill  the  intentions  of  Rome;  although  it  was  well  known  that  ^"J**"' 
the  nearest  heir  was  alive,  reports  were  circulated  concern- 
ing his  death ;  the  accession  of  Charles  was  therefore  a  new 
usurpation  |  indeed  he  himself  used  to  affirm  that  his  go- 
vernment could  only  be  maintained  by  an  iron  sceptre. 
Conradin,  the  grandson  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  laid  claim  to 
the  throne,  but  he  was  defeated  and  decapitated  by  Charles, 
an  event  that  tended  to  increase  the  hatred  of  the  Sicilians 
against  their  now  master.  The  severity  of  his  government, 
and  the  French  garrisons  in  all  the  towns  reminded  the 
people  of  his  conquest  over  them.  The  French,  besides, 
were  dangerous  rivals  near  their,  wives,  these  and  other 
causes  led  to  important  results.  Procida,  a  proscribed 
person,  conceived  the  bold  design  of  liberating  his  country ; 
be  was  supported  by  the  pope,  the  Greek  emperor,  and  the 
king  of  Arragon.  Having  disguiseil  himself,  he  travelled 
through  Sicily,  and  excited  tbeinhabitants  to  revolt;  the  king 
of  Arragon,  not  unprepared  for  action,  had  a  fleet  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  under  pretext  of  watching  the  Moors.  In 
the  year  1888,  on  the  day  before  Easter,  a  lady  of  Palermo 
was  insulted  by  a  Frenchman  during  a  procession,  an  insult  « 
that  gave  rise  to  the  rebellion,  which  has  been  styled  the 
SkUian  vespers.  The  tumult  might  have  been  soon  quel-  SiciiUn 
led,  had  it  not  been  for  the  conspiracy  of  Procida ;  the  ^''p*"' 
people  rushed  to  arms,  and  massacred  the  French.  The 
conspirators  invited  the  king  of  Arragon,  and  his  fleet  to 
their  assistance ;  they  proclaimed  him  sovereign.  The 
coBseqioDce  of  that  event  was  the  separation  of  the  Neapo- 
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litAn  and  Sicilian  goTernments  ;  the  rormer  continued  on- 
der  the  house  of  Anjou  until  the  year  13S^»  and  in  the, 
following  century,  the  two  crowns  wei*e  again  united*  Tli« 
possession  of  Naples  in  Sicily  was  tlie  occasion  of  miinj 
ivars  between  France*  Spain  and  tlie  ein|)ire«  The  S|ianmli 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  ruled  over  the  Iwo  cociii- 
tries,  until  the  last  king  fled  for  refuge  to  Sicily  in  1605. 
Kaples  was  first  given  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  by  his  bro- 
ther,  and  afterwards  to  Joachim  Mural  in  IBOS*  The  old 
government  was  restored  in  1815. 

San    Germano,    on  the   sides   of   the   Appenines*    near 
the  site  of  two   ancient   cities — Casinum    and    Acquimtni, 
of  which   some  ruins    remain*    is   the  first   town   on    the 
frontiers  of  Terra    di  Lavoro^     Murat  was    defeated   to 
181^  near  the    fortress    that  commands    San    Germano, 
The  abbot  of   Monte  Casstno  resides  in  the  town*    The 
ibbey  or  convent,   presenting  a  front  of  more   than  five 
hundred  feeti  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  mountain* 
A   fine  library  and  a  collection   of  anti(iuities.    arc    con- 
tained in   the  building*    The  ashes  of  SU  fienedict«  its 
founder*  and    St.  Scliolastico  are  deposited  in  the  churrit. 
The  Benedictines  of  Monte    Cassino    were   formerly    tlio 
proprietors  and  tlie  lords   of  all  the  neighbouring   lands, 
inrhich    now   belong    to    the    crown.     Banditti    infeat    the 
country  round   the  abbey ;  the  dead  bodies  suspended   at 
different  distances  on  the  brandies  of  ti^es*  announce   the 
punishiacnt   that  awaits   them,   but    does   not   intimidate 
or  deter  them  finim  the  commission  of  crimes.    The  Ap* 
penlnes  in  the  same  part  of  tlte  country   assume   a 
appearance;  snow  still  lingers    on    many  heights   in   tki 
month    of   June*   exhibiting  streaks  of  silvery    whit 
which)  together  with  the  fine    walnut  trees,  render  them 
not  unlike  the  Alps  in  Swits^erland. 

The  peasants  do  not  inhabit  the  valleys,  because  they 
arc  nnhealthy ;  but  in  summer  they  cnllect  the  cherries, 
and  employ  tliemselves  in  other  rural  labtnii 
reapers  amuse  themselves^  by  dancing,  to  the 
paniment  of  the  Zampogna  or  rustic  flute.    Ei] 
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form  a  circle  by  taking  hold  of  each  others'  hands ;  ai  many     book 
girls  leap  on  their  shoulders,  and   remain  while  the  men  cxxxvi, 
dance»  pass  alternately  under  one  anuUier'a  arm!$,  and  make  ' 

a  tbouHiind  evolutions;  the  girls  ttien  descend,  and  dance  or 
sing  in  the  middle  of  the  circle;  lastly,  at  a  given  algnalt 
every  man  receives  in  his  arms  her  whom  he  carried  on  his 
back,  'rhe  robust  appearance  of  the  meoi  the  slender 
figures  of  their  partners,  and  their  motley  costume,  have 
rather  a  ludicrous  effect ;  two  pieces  of  cloth,  the  one  red 
and  the  other  greeny  encompass  their  waists;  a  stiver  pin 
binds  tbeir  long  black  hairi  which  sets  off  their  line  com' 
plexion. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  remarked  that  in  propor^ 
tion  as  nature  is  prodigal  in  her  treasures,  in  the  same 
ratio  does  man  become  careless  and  slothful.  The  truth 
of  the  observation  may  be  confirmed  by  visiting  Italy,  and 
by  comparing  it  with  other  countries.  It  ought  not,  how^* 
ever,  to  be  concluded  that  the  far  nientef  which  distin- 
guishes the  Italian,  is  the  effect  of  climate.  The  people 
have  retained  nothing  of  the  activity  and  energy  of  their 
ancestors ;  it  would  be  more  correct  to  attribute  the  change 
to  moral  rather  than  to  physical  causes. 

Charity,  so  wisely  enjoined  by  the  founder  of  Christi-  Chanty* 
anity  but  which  witen  applied^  must  be  directed  with 
judgment  by  legislators  and  tho  Interpreters  of  divine 
truths,  has  contributed  not  a  little  in  countries  where  in- 
dustry has  not  received  the  necessary  impulsion  from  go- 
vernment, to  encourage  indolence  and  servility,  to  produce 
corruption  and  all  the  vices  and  crimes  which  the  lower 
orders  of  society  are  tempted  to  commit. 

What  man  has  visited  Italy  without  remarking  the  arro-  Mendn 
gance  with  which  the  mendicant  exacts  the  wages  of  his  ""*•' 
importunity  ?  He  supposes  that  his  wretchedness  gives 
him  a  rigKt  to  what  he  implores;  that  notion  leads  ta 
another, — mendicity  becomes  a  trade, — a  sort  of  industry; 
shame  is  tlien  banished  from  the  mind,  and  if  the  means 
of  subsistence  can  be  produced  by  alms^  the  people  choose 
to  beg  rather  than  to  work*    A  person  without  education 
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and  virtue,  can  perceko  little  difference  between  demand^ 
iiig  as  H  siip[»1icant»  nnA  exRCling  a^  a  robber.  It  i*i  not 
tlieiTptire  woncUi  fiil  that  bigbway  robbery  sbaiild  be  a  pWH 
fession  in  countries  wbere  mendicity  is  a  trade. 

Beggars  and  bandits^  tbe  scourges  uf  Italy,  ^re  as  coiih 
mon  in  tbo  kiiigdnm  t^T  Naplest  as  in  tbe  slates  or  the 
cbiircb.  Between  Uerraciiia,  on  tbe  frontiers  of  tlie 
Roman  states,  and  Foitdi,  a  miserable  Neapolitan  town 
inbabitfd  by  mendicanlK,  tbe  banditti  liave  estubhsbed  their 
head  quarters.  AlUioiigfi  mititary  posts  are  staUoned  at 
every  quarter  of  a  league,  a  stranger  may  consider  bimflrif 
fortunate  if  be  escape  ati  attack.  Scouts  stationed  on  the 
rocks  titat  conimanct  tbe  road,  apprise  their  cliitf  of  a  travel- 
ler's ap])roacb ;  in  a  mom  en  u  men  accnstcMneil  to  de^'etid 
tbe  sleepeflt  lieiglits,  intercept  tlje  road  almost  viitbin.sigbt 
of  tlie  soldiers  stationed  to  rcjicl  tUein*  Wo  to  tbe  bravo 
traveller  wbo  ofiTers  to  resist  tbenii  be  may  atone  for  bis  te- 
merity with  bis  life*  Not  to  carry  \^batevrr  may  excite 
their  avarice  is  not  always  a  senirity*  The  in*«pection  of  i 
passport  or  other  papers  snffices  to  indicate  tlte  piHifeMion 
or  rank  of  tbe  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  tie  remains  a 
hostage  until  tbe  snm  fixed  for  liis  riuisom  baa  been  paid  bj 
a  fi  lend  or  correspondent.  The  prisoners  are  seJdora  dip 
tained  longer  than  the  sltpulatcd  time,  if  tbeir  ransom  does 
not  ari'ive  within  the  period,  they  arc  |nit  to  deatlu 

These  men,  inured  to  every  sort  of  crime,  are  In  many 
instances  the  fathers  of  families,  tbey  cultivate  llieir  fiebK 
and  obey  implicity  him  whom  they  have  chosen  for  tkeir 
chief.  They  wear  a  particular  dress,^ — buNkins  oriMliliiato 
attached  by  cords  that  reacli  to  the  middle  or  tlie  l^g,  abfoiil 
girdle  bound  by  a  silver  dm\h  pantaloons  and  waistcoat  of 
blue  cloth,  with  buttons  of  tiie  same  metal,  an  open  «birt,  a 
conical  bat  encircled  with  diflerent  coloured  ribbons,  a 
short  but  loose  mantle  of  a  brown  colour,  a  aword  belttti 
which  are  suspended  a  sabre,  a  dagger,  a  spoon  and  a  Cork* 
All  of  them   carry  fire  arms,  and  wear  in  their  breast  aa 
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image  of  the  Virgin  or  the  infant  Jesus.    Saint  Antony  is     book 
their  favourite  patrout  why  tliey  have  chosen  that  peaceful  cxxxvi. 
hermit  cannot  be  easily  determined. 

The  dangers  one  encounters  on  the  six  leagues'  stage 
between  Terracina  and  Fondi,  and  the  wretched  aspect  of 
the  inliahitants  may  lieighten,  by  contrast,  the  beauty  of  the 
valley  on  which  tlie  last  town  is  situated.  The  principal 
street  stands  on  the  Appian  way.  Bean  fields  diffuse  their 
fragrance  round  the  neighbouring  country;  the  roads  are 
lined  with'  hedges  of  aloe»  or  with  orange,  lemon  and  cy- 
press trees.  At  the  sight  of  such  profusion,  a  traveller 
may  be  apt  to  ask  if  nature  has  lavished  these  treasures  on 
a  sensual  and  indolent  people.  Historical  associations  give 
new  charms  to  the  varied  and  picturesque  scenery,  to  tlie 
fine  views  that,  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Mola,  are  hounded 
by  the  Mediterranean. 

Near  that  burgh,  Cicero  had  his  country  house,  on  the  moIiL 
very  road  by  which  strangers  travel  at  present,  the  assas* 
sins  suborned  by  Antony,  seized  the  Roman  orator. 

Gaeta,  which  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  on  the  shores  of  caeta. 
theses,  was  the  ancient  Gaieta;  its  harbour  was  repaired 
by  Antonine  tlie  Pious,  and  its  present  walls  were  built  by 
Charles  the  Fifth;  within  these  walls  may  be  seen  the  tomb 
of  the  Constable  Bourbon,  whoj^e  body  was  deprived  of 
the  rites  of  sepulture  for  more  than  two  centuries,  from  the 
year  1528  to  1757,  because  he  had  been  excommunicated. 

Capua  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  luxurious  Capua  capus* 
of  the  ancients,  but  the  name.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Lombards  in  the  year  856;  and  the  streets  are  as  dirty  at 
present,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  these  barbarians.  Ca- 
serta,  which  owes  its  origin  to  tlie  same  people,  contains 
one  remarkable  edifice, — the  castle  built  in  1752  by  Charles 
the  Third  of  Spain.  These  places  lead  to  Naples,  the 
M'eapoLis  of  the  Romans,  the  Farthenope  of  the  Greeks, 
who  in  their  brilliant  fictions  attributed  its  foundation  to 
the  siren  Parthenope,  to  indicate  the  safety  of  its  harbour^ 
and  its  maritime  importance.  ^ 

Naples  stands  on  a  gulf  that  may  be  equal  to  fifty  miles  N^piesu 
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BOOK    in  extent;  the  town  and  tlic  suburbs  are  not  less  than  ei| 
cxxxvi.  rniles  in  circmnference.     The  broad  quays,   the   castle  ot 
'  tlie  Egg,  (Castd  dtW   UovoJ,  tbnt  of  Saint  Elmo   whicli 
proti'utles  into  the  »ea,  t)ic  island  of  C»pru  risitig   like  i 
sterile  rock  from  the  water,  the  blackish  colour  af  Vrso- 
vius,  which  menaces  the  town  with  its  destructive   Ri^es,  iti 
sides  covered  with   tlie  richest   verdure,  and    diittcd    witli 
white  points  or  so  many  country  houses,  the  blue   moiiiH 
tains  that  terminate  in  a  promontory  of  Massa^  the   C4i^A 
a  JlarCf    built  on  the   ruins  of    SiahidBr  where    the  elder 
Pliny  ])erishc(1,  while  contemplating  the  eruption  Ujr  wliich 
Pompeii    was    destroyed ;    lastly,    Sorrento    on     the    #«• 
slutre,  the  birthplace  of  Tasso,  form  a  landscapCy  af  wlikli 
the  magnificence  surpasses  the  most  gorgeous  drscriplioiu 
He  who  sees,  for  the  lirst  time,  the  splendid  panriraioa  it«* 
folding  itself  before  him,  may  be  apt  to  cxclaiQi  iNitli  the 
Neapolitan,  Vcdi  JS^apoli  el  poi  mnori. 

The  crowded  quays  aTinounce  a  populous  citj,  hot  to 
judge  of  Naples,  one  must  repair  to  the  street  of  Toledo. 
No  street  in  Paris  is  so  noisy,  none  exhibit  so  much  cpih 
fiiston ;  the  crowds  on  a  Sunday  are  so  great  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  foot  passengei  s  to  proceed  ;  and  y  et  three 
hundred  carriages  pass  along  it  witii  great  velocity,  and 
crtms  eacli  other  in  Qv^ry  direction.  The  Toledo  may  be 
called  a  perpetual  fair;  tlic  ^^ijuaiolo  distributes  hi!>(  refresh- 
ing bev(»rage,  the  lazzart)ne  sells  his  iigs^  tlie  mountebank 
exhibits  his  wonders,  and  mixing  Ihe  sacred  with  the  pro* 
fane,  ,£;ives  his  hearci*s  some  notion  of  future  bliss  from  the 
pleasure  they  experience  in  eating  his  macarunt.  S^Jinc- 
times,  a  funeral  jjrocession  advances  in  the  midst  uf  tli0 
throng*  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  triumph.  The  coffin  m  do- 
posited  in  a  sort  of  ark  or  bler»  resplendent  with  gold  and 
silver*  and  resting  on  a  pedestal  covered  vviHi  rrituson 
velvet, 
Mantiersof      The    motion    and  the  bustle  which  distinguish,  -s, 

ihc  people,  ^^q  ,|^  proofs  of  industry  or  labour.  The  Neapuli,  .i..  „^i- 
tate  and  torment  themselves  without  doing  any  thing,  as 
they  quari-el  and  menace  8ach  other  without  ever  comiog 
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to  blows.  It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  tbese  remarks  BodK 
are  onlj  applicable  to  the  lower  orders,  but  in  such  classes,  cxxxvi* 
the  national  character  may  bo  easily  observed.  The  gene-  ""*""^ 
ral  hatred  against  those  who  hold  the  balance  of  Themis, 
may  proceed  from  the  conviction  that  the  laws  are  unjustly 
administered.  If  a  person,  caught  in  the  act  of  picking 
Mother's  pocket,  be  beaten  or  scourged,  the  ]>eople  ap- 
prove of  the  correction,  but  if  he  be  conducted  to  the  tri- 
bunal, they  murmur, — they  are  dissatisfied.  If  a  crime  has 
been  committed,  the  people  pity  the  man  who  has  suffered 
from  it ;  but  if  the  criminal  be  apprehended,  he  tlien  be- 
comes an  object  of  sympathy*  Let  not  the  reader  con- 
found in  these  characteristic  traits,  pity  for  the  man  wb6 
18  justly  punished,  with  the  jealous  hatred  that  the  people 
bear  towards  the  wealthy  or  privileged  classes,  who  are  too 
often  suffered  to  commit  offences  with  impunity. 

There  is  no  town  where  the  inhabitants  make  such  use 
of  their  canes  as  at  Naples;  if  an  individual  were  to  strike 
a  hackney-coachman  in  London  or  Paris,  he  might  be  re- 
paid with  interest,  but  the  hackney-coachmen  of  Naples 
submit  to  castigUtion  with  the  greatest  patience. 

The  Lazzaroni  lead  a  very  monotonous  life.  Unem-  LaszaroDi. 
ployed,  and  servile  from  indolence  or  want  of  energy,  they 
rarely  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  a  town  where  the  police 
does  nothing  for  the.  public  safety.  They  have  only  evinc- 
ed their  hostile  intentions  on  a  few  great  occasions,  and 
vnder  a  government  odious  to  every  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. These  men,  who  obtain  as  much  macaroni  as  they 
can  eat  for  three  half|)ence,  and  quench  their  thirst  with 
iced  water  for  a  farthing,  may  easily  satisfy  their  most  ur- 
gent wants.  Ice  is  as  much  ah  article  of  necessity  at  Naples, 
as  bread  is  in  temperate  regions,  and  government  takes 
care  that  the  people  have  it  at  a- cheap  rate. ,  It  has  been 
said  that  a  day  without  ice  might  make  the  Neapolitans 
revolt,  and  there  is  more  truth  in  the  saying  than  many 
are  apt  to  suppose. 

Mendicity  assumes  all  its  varied  forms  to  deceive  the  Mendicity, 
stranger,  or  move  thi  pity  of  the  passenger;  theft,  too,  is  ^^' 


tBOOK     most  common ;  if  a  person  docs  not  use  great  precaatii 
CK%%vu  lie  may  be  deprived  of  liis  watch  or  purse* 
^  So  prcat  is  the  drxlcrity  of  tlie  pickpockets,  th^l 

might  believe  the  uncifnt  rartlieiiope  had  been  fcioiideil  by 
f  a  colony  of  Spartans*  ■ 

Revfihition      The    revolution   by    winch    Jo<5eph   Ronnparte*    anil    af- 
At Espies,  terwards  Joachim    Mural   were    niised    to  the    ilinifie  of 
Maples»  was  attended  witli  the  inconvenience  of  rcincivitig 
Home  favourites,  and  of  impressing  anew  direction  on  king* 
ly  favour.     But  it  had  the  advantage  of  bringing  furward 
superior  men,  animated  with  good  intentions,  and  even  tlie 
present  government  has  profited  by  the  useful  le^^son^  f^hicli 
tho  usurpation  afforded.     Good  roads  were  made  into  re^ 
mote  provinces,  and  industry  was  encouraged;  ttrder  wu 
introduced  into  the  administration;  a  regular  code  of  Ia^« 
Was  substituted  for  the  inextricable  confusion  of  il)-4ligest- 
«d  and  contradictory  precedertts;  assassins  were  disarmed  ; 
and  tlio  revenue^  although  almost  doubled   by  oppressive 
taxes  on  I  he  ric  h,  was  at   least  expended  amot»g  the  itoorp 
and  stimulated  their  industry.     Public  sclmols  for  Uic  low- 
er orders  were  estaldtshed   at  the  expense  of  govern mefitp 
and  the  tear  hers  received  a  fixed  salary  of  fU'teeri  ducats  ft 
montlu     Although  these  schools  were  ill  attended  at  firsts 
t!ie  number  of  scholars  increased  gradually,  and  ttiey  are 
still  increasing,  for  they  have  not  yet  been  abiilinhed* 
EdticaUoD.      The  rising  generation  among   the   lower  orders    in  the 
town  can  now  read  and  write,  a  degree  of  knowledge  ^blcll 
is  by  no  means  common   iti  the  country.      Murat*  in  tine 
year  1807,  established  fourteen  royal  colleges,  and  appohil* 
ed  able  prort*ssors;    tfiey  were  attended    by   six  thncisafMl 
students,  but  the  nimiber  has  decreased.      Boys  of  noblo 
or  rich  families  are  rarely  sent  to  c«dlege;  some  have  \in* 
I  \ate  tutors,  or  receive  lessons  at  home  from  tlie  professora 
I  of  colleges;  but  a  great  mai»y,  brought  up  aniong  servants, 
preceive  no  educHtlon,  and  few  instances  are  to  be  found  of 
young  men,  wlio  are  devoted  to  literary  or  scieniific  par^uila. 
Of  the  women,  comparatively  few  are  now  sent   li*  a  con- 
vent to  be  educated.     Queen  Caroline,  the  wife  of  Murat. 
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•stablishedy  at  the  expense  of  government,  p,  seminary  for     book 
yoiing  ladies  of  noble  familiest  something  like  the  one  at  St.  cxxxvi. 
Denis  in  France,  and  the  present  authorities  keep  up  the  ' 

institution. 

Among  the  rich,  pride  and  vanity  are  the  motives  of  Mannen  of 
•very  actioh.  Women  above  the  lower  ranks,  seldom  or  ^  *  "*^  " 
never  walk  in  the  streets;  those  who  cannot  afford  a  car- 
riage, doom  themselves  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  their 
own  houses,  or  only  go  to  church  with  one  or  two  poor 
lazzaroni,  hired  for  the  occasion,  who  put  on  an  antiquat- 
ed livery,  and  carry  a  book  and  a  cushion.  Good  natured 
hosbands  sometimes  perform  the  office,  thinking,  probably, 
that  they  cannot  be  recognised  in  the  disguise  of  a  foot- 
nan,  and  choosing  to  gratify  vanity  at  the  ex|iense  of 
pride.*  The  luxury  of  the  rich  is  displayed  in  their  horses 
and  carriages;  as  to  their  morals,  they  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  sacrifice  appearances  to  realities;  a  lady  talks 
of  her  intrigues  and  her  children,  of  her  lovers  and  her 
husband. 

The  largest  and  most  commodious  houses  are  situated  in 
the  Chiaja,  the  finest  of  the  five  suburbs  that  communicate 
with  Naples.  It  extends  westwards,  and  is  terminated  by 
a  long  quay  or  rather  a  public  walk  planted  with  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  and  adorned  with  lawns  and  fountains. 
It  is  there  that  the  Farnese  bull,  a  chef-d'ctuvre  of  anti- 
quity has  been  placed ;  near  it  may  be  seen  the  bust  of 
Tasso,  for  which  the  French  erected  a  rotondo  supposed 
by  white  marble  columns.  The  finest  coffee  houses  in 
Naples  are  situated  in  the  same  walk;  which  is  crowded 
every  evening  with  carriages.  The  different  quarters  of 
the  town  are  embellislie4l  with  fountains,  and  the  water  is 
supplied  by  an  aqueduct,  that  extends  from  the  base  of 
mount  Vesuvius. 

With  the  exception  of  the  court  in  front  of  the  royal  squares 
palace,  all  the  other  squares  are  small  and  irregular;  the  •^^••^ 
dark  and  narrow  streets  near  the  centre  of  the  town  are 

*  Simood'i  Travel!  in  luly. 
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lined  with  lofty  houses  |  the  smooth  pavement  is  formed 
by  large  black  stones  or  lava  from -Vesuvius. 

The  tlieatre  of  San  Carlost  uliirh  communicates  wilii 
the  my  hi  piilaco,  \n  more  remnrkalite  tlian  any  otl»er  from 
its  dimensions  and  elegant  etructure;  and  no  palate  can 
be  compared  witli  the  one  inhabited  by  the  sovereign* 
The  architecture  is  mo(Iern»  the  front  extends  to  the  dis* 
tance  of  six  hundred  feet,  it  consists  of  twenty-two  win- 
dows and  three  doors  adorned  with  granite  columns*  wvhich 
su|>port  balconies. 

The  cathedral  is  also  called  the  Vescovado  and  San- 
Gennaro  or  San  Januartus,  a  per$»onagc  held  in  veneration 
by  the  people,  and  wjiose  bhindt  preserved  in  two  small 
phiaK  excites  tlio  joy  or  despair  of  the  populace  according 
as  it  dissolves  or  coagulates  on  tlie  nineteenth  of  Septem« 
ber,  the  birthday  of  the  patron  saint.  The  church  is  of 
Gothic  architecture,  it  stands  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
consecrated  to  A[»ollo.  Of  the  other  two  hundred  churcbea 
in  the  town,  there  are  hardly  any  worlliy  of  Italy, 

Naples,  says  doctor  Valentin,  had  not  before  the  last 
century,  a  number  of  charitable  institutions,  prop  '^  to 
to  its  population.   ,  TJicrc  are  at  present  twelve   ^  s 

including  the  Invalids,  tfie  Foundling  and  the  Heclusorio* 
The  hospital  of  incurables  is  the  largest  and  best  kept  m 
the  town;  nearly  a  thousand  patients  are  confined  in  it; 
but  it  might  contain  double  the  number*  Four  clinical 
chairs  dependent  on  the  university  arc  attached  to  the 
institution;  the  lirst  relates  to  medicine,  the  second  to 
flurgery,  the  third  to  midwirery,  and  the  fourth  to  diaetaei 
of  the  eye. 

The  industry  of  the  Neapolitans  is  confined  to  a  few 
manufactures,  such  as  ribbons  and  silk  stockings;  many 
are  employed  in  making  nmcaruni  and  different  kinds  of 
pastry.  The  perfumed  soaps  and  the  musical  cords  of 
Naples  arc  imported  into  dtlTerent  countries.  The  comiits 
of  the  same  town,  particularly  tbo  diavcUni  are  aaid  to  be 
the  best  in  Italy. 

We  have  already   spoken  of  the  catacombs  at  BoaiCi 
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those  near  Naples  are  more  extensive.    Thej  occapy  tbe    book 
cavities  in  a   lieiglit  situated  to  the  north  of  tlie   town,  czxxvi. 
The  galleries*  cut  in  'k  sandy  volcanic  rock,  which  was  — ^ 
worked  at  a  very  remote  period,   are  in  several  places  ju^l^g*^ 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  broad  by  fourteen  high.     These 
galleries  were  used  as  cemeteries  during  the  first  centuries 
of  tlie  Christian  era. 

No  course  of  archaiology  can  be  so  satisfactory  as  a  Pompeu. 
visit  to  Pompeii, — a  great  city  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
swallowed  by  an  eruption  from  Vesuvius,  of  which  the 
llres  have  hitherto  spared  Naples,  altliough  both  places 
are  situated  nearly  at  equal  distances  from  the  mountain, 
the  first  in  a  westerly  direction,  the  other  towards  the 
north.  Wlien  the  volcano  which  had  ceased  to  bum, 
at  a  date  anterior  to  tbe  historical  period,  commenced  anew 
in  the  year  seventy-nine  of  the  Christian  era,  Pompeii 
was  overwhelmed  by  a  deluf^e  of  ashes,  water  and  mud. 
The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  had  in  all  probabili- 
ty full  time  to  escape  with  their  most  valuable  effects, — a  fact 
that  may  be  inferred  from  the  inconsiderable  number  of  ske- 
letons which  have  been  hitherto  discovered^— not  one  hun- 
dred in  fMp — and  from  the  small  quantity  either  of  jewels 
or  money.  They  might  have  returned  after  the  catastrophe 
to  collect  whatever  was  of  value,  for  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  lowest  stratum  appears  to  have  been  pierced  or 
broken,  while  the  upper  do  not  Eight  strata  of  volcanic 
deposites  succeed  each  other;  from  which  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  eruptions  have  taken  place  at  different  times  in 
the  same  direction.  Scoria  and  pumice,  no  lava,  are  found 
among  the  igneous  products.  A  modern  may  walk  in  the 
streets,  and  enter  the  houses  of  Pompeii.  The  high  road 
that  leads  to  it,  is  paved  with  huge  pieces  of  lava,  irregu* 
larly  shaped,  but  arranged  so  as  to  fit  each  other,  and  pre- 
senting a  tolerably  flat  surface ;  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
road,  however,  the  wheels  ran  constantly  in  tlie  same  trackf 
which  is  deeply  marked  on  the  stones.  The  walls  of  the 
town  were  first  cleared,  and  the  whole  circumference  is 
now  exposed  to  view.    These  walls  which  from  certain  an- 
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cient  characters  on  many  parts  of  them,  appear  to  hare  hcctt 
foundet]  by  llie  Osci,  Jong  before  the  founilalion  af  Roifitp 
arc  about  twenty  feet  in  pprpendicui;%r  hciglil  on    tlie  out* 
side,  but  tbey  form  inside  an  irtclineil  plane  wiUt   narrow 
steps  Top  the  soldiers  to   ascend  to  tlic  top.     The  barracks 
arc  in  a  good  state  of  preservalitm,  tlicy  resemble  a  cloi&ter 
for  monks,  being  a  qoadrniignlar  court  wilb  higlt  walls  and 
small    rooms   uttbout  windows,    under  a   projecting  roof 
supported  by  pillars.     Tbe  indecent  sketches  and  writings  ^ 
on   (he  walls  hy  the  Roman  soldiers, — the  fr4iits  of  tlicir  f 
idleness,  have  excited  great  curiosity.     The    rubbish   lias 
been  taken  away  from  two  tbeatres,  an  ampUitheatrt!  and 
most  of  the    houses    in    tbe  town*     It  may  be  thus   se^n 
that  it  was  customary  for  tbe  ancients  to  write  the  names 
of  tlie  proprietors  above  the  doors  of  tlie  bouses. 

Herculanenm,  buried  under  torrents  of  lava,  aboTe  whidt 
a  town  is  built,  has  only  been  cxphired  in  order  to  rnUect 
tbe  treasures,  which  give  so  much  interest  to  the  museam 
in  tbe  royal  palace  at  Portici,  The  excavatimiu,  whicli 
were  then  made,  have  been  since  filled,  Tlio  town  wtm 
larger  and  more  important  than  Pompeii;  it  may  be 
gretrcd  that  it  cannot  be  seen. 

The  finest  views  of  Naples  are  from  tbe  castle  af  Por* 
tici,  frum  tite  Capo  de  Monti,  where  one  may  ccMint  ita 
palaces  and  churches  and  observe  the  islamis  which  rise  at 
the  entnu»ceof  its  gulf,  and  tbe  sea  lost  in  the  horizon.  Bui 
the  garden  of  Camaldoli  is  not  less  celebrated;  situated  no 
tbe  summit  of  a  volcanic  hill  twelve  hundred  feet  in  heighW 
near  a  convent  in  which  the  monks  ate  so  in!«ensib|e  to  ili9 
magic  of  a  natural  landscape,  that  they  wonder  w  by  so  msAjr 
strangers  visit  them.  The  view  extends  towards  the  norih, 
along  the  vast  plains  of  Campania^  bounded  by  tJie  maitti- 
tains  of  ttie  Abruzzi;  and  Naples  appears  on  one  sido  be- 
tween Poz2Ufili  and  Vesuvius.  Fi^om  tbe  same  gardens 
are  seen  the  lake  Avernus,  no  longer  exfmling  tbe  nuxious 
vapours  mentioned  by  VirgiU  and  no  longer  suffocating  lb« 
birds  that  fly  above  its  surface,  the  modern  Soirntara  or 
the  aucieiit  valley  of  ^hlegra,  the  Forum    VtUiomip  tha 
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hike  Agnano,  from  whose  bubbling  waters,  streams  of  hy-    book 
drogeti  escape,  the  Fusaro,'  the  Acheron  of  the  poets,  and  cxxxTi. 
lastly  Baia  or  Bai»,  of  which  the  soil  is  now  arid  and  — ^— - 
sterile ;  but  its  enchanting  sites  induced  Cesar  and  Nero  to 
boild  palaces  near  the  temples  of  Diana,  Venus  and  Her- 
cules. 

We  may  descend  from  Camaldoli,  and  direct  our  steps  PautUippe. 
to  the  hiU  now  called  Monte  Pausilippo,  a  promontory  that 
separates  Naples  from  the  Phlegrean  fields.  A  subterra- 
nean road,  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  work  of  the 
kind,  passes  through  the  hill.  «The  rogd,"  says  Strabo, 
'^  extends  through  the  mountain  situated  between  Jfeapoli$ 
(Naples)  and  Oiesearchia  (Pozzuoli.)  The  breadth  is  so 
great  that  carriages  cross  each  other  without  inconvenience, 
and  the  light  of  day  is  admitted  in  many  places  by  aper- 
tnres  dog  to  a  great  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  moun* 
tain.''*  The  account  given  by  the  Greek  geographer  is  a 
very  correct  one  of  the  grotto  of  Pozzuoli,  which  may  be 
eqpial  to  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  height,  to  twenty-four  or 
thirty  in.  breadth,  and  to  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty  in  length.  The  excavations  were  not  attended  with 
much  difficulty,  the  mountain  is  wholly  composed  of  vol- 
canic tufa.  Although  paved,  it  is  always  covered  with 
dust,  the  light  enters  at  the  two  extremities,  and  by  two 
apertures  near  the  centre.  The  servants  of  the  wealthy  x 
carry  torches  before  them,  but  foot  passengers  are  contented 
with  lanterns  and  the  feeble  glimmerings  that  pass  through 
the  openings.  Twice  a-year  in  October  and  Febroaryt 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  penetrate  through  the 
long  vista. 

Temples,  amphitheatres,  and  other  ancient  ruins  lire  Poxzoott 
scattered  on  the  coast  between  the  subterranean  passage 
and  Cape  Miseno.  The  smaH  town  of  Pozzuoli,  after  hav- 
ing  been  exposed  to  the  devastations  of  barbarians,  was 
overturned  in  1538  by  an  earthquake.  The  cathedral 
stands  near  the  ruins  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Augustus. 

*  Strabo,  Book  V.  chap.  10. 
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Some  pfirts  of  its  ancient  amphitheatre  remaint  but  at  nt9 
great  distance  from  the  town,  is  seen  the  temple  of  Serm- 
pis,  a  monumentt  likely  tn  fix  the  attention  of  the  antiqa 
riait  and  geologist.     It  stands  on  the  shore,  at   fifteen   U 
above  the  level  of  the  scat  it  was  at  a  period  Ucjotid  tM 
reach  of  traditionf  buried  under  volcanic  asfies. 

About  seventy  years  ago,  these  deposites  wero  reinovedpj 
the  pavement  of  the  temple  was  discovered,  and  there  wei 
found  marble  vessels  to  receive  the   blood  of  tJte  vie 
brass  rings  to  fasten  them,  broken  statues  and  colu; 
But  what  ts  very  extraordinary,  pholades  had  pierced  thi 
parts  of  the  marble  columns  still  standing,  with  innonu^ 
able  holes,  that  reach  to  the  height  ol'  five  or  six  feet* 

These  marine  roolluscfe  arc  very  common  in  tbe  Euro- 
pean msi^;  they  are  bivalvular,  armed  with  leetJi  mnd 
several  acessary  parts,  which  by  a  rotatory  movement  pe* 
netrate  the  hardest  calcareous  rocks* "^  But  the  marble  of 
which  the  columns  are  formed,  exliibtts  no  traces  of  tlies^ 
animals;  it  may  be  supposed  therefore  that  the  holes  wara 
made  Bince  the  catastrophe  by  which  the  temple  was  covered 
with  volcanic  aslies*  To  explain  the  phenomenon,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  sea  had  risen  at  least  to  the  height 
of  the  marks  left  by  the  pholades.  But  the  fallacy  of  &ucli 
an  opinion  may  bo  easily  sliown ;  in  the  first  place,  Uie 
event  must  have  happened  after  the  commencement  of  our 
era;  secondly,  several  ancient  towns  situated  oti  the  coiate 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Naples  itself,  must  have  been 
destroyed  by  such  a  calamity. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteeuth  centu* 
rtes,  as  M.  Simond  remarks,  the  coast  of  Baise  was  expos- 
ed to  several  volcanic  shocks,  and  the  rains  now  sabmerg- 

*  M.  Simond  is  mittiikfrn  in  suppoting  ihit  (ha  pholides  exuilt  t  tbvTnkal 
acid*  and  ihiis  ptTforate  tht  mcksf  in  which  ih^jr  •re  fontid*  ll  Ulnovi^  Is** 
»ide«,  tb:ii  tUi*y  niiiko  holcn  in  wootl,  and  tf  their  |ittyMCflI  nc«ictiif«  ptmlilitil 
Ihem  to  sccrcto  so  poweifiil  tt  sot  vent  «i»  niuic  actilf  k  U  c«rUtu  ilmt  gtiMironumtM 
Vfovld  not  consider  them  a  great  dcHcicyt  ^^  ft'^**  **>  much  fof  them  a*  titf  j  do 
At  present. 
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ed  attest  the  encroachments  of  the  water.  Bat  if  it  be  at-  book 
tempted  to  explain  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  tern-  cxxxn. 
pie  of  SerapiH  by  such  facts,  it  most  be  supposed,  what  is  — ^ 
inadmissible,  that  the  land  has  risen  after  having  been  once 
submerged,  for  the  pavement  of  the  temple  is  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Thus,  it  happens  that  vague  conjectures 
are  the  consequence  of  careless  observation.  When  the 
volcanic  deposites  were  removed,  and  the  edifice  was  disco- 
vered, a  small  lake,  formed  after  the  outlet  of  a  stream  had 
been  closed  by  the  deposites,  watered  its  base.  The  lake 
might  have  become  salt  by  the  hydrochlorate  of  soda,  con- 
tained in  certain  products  of  Vesuvius;  and  if  it  be  sup- 
posed, what  is  not  improbable,  that  the  waters  of  the  lake 
communicated  for  some  time,  at  least,  by  a  subterranean 
passage  with  the  sea,  the  presence  of  these  pholades,  tlieir 
prolonged  existence,  may  be  classed  among  the  number  of 
physical  facts,  which,  however  extraordinary,  are  by  no 
means  irreconcilable  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

A  monument  on  the  opposite  side  of  mount  Posilippo,  Tomb  of 
formed  bv  a  large  square  base,  constructed  of  stones  and  ^'"^^^' 
bricks,  on  which,  a  circular  tower  rises,  commands  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  travellers; — it  is  the  tomb  of  Vir- 
gil. The  interior  consists  of  a  square  and  vaulted  cham- 
ber, and  the  tomb  is  covered  with  earth,  on  which  many 
shrubs  grow ;  but  the  laurel  planted  by  Petrarch  exists  no 
longer.  The  people  say  that  the  roots  are  still  to  be 
found,  that  they  are  immortal  like  the  ashes  of  the  divine 
poet,  nay,  that  they  bud,  if  the  soil  be  moistened  with  rain, 
but  that  travellers  pull  the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  small  province  of  Naples  con-  saUrno. 
tains  many  places  of  great  celebrity.  The  ancient  Saler- 
num  is  situated  in  the  Citerior  Frincipality ;  it  was  fortifi- 
ed by  the  Romans,  that  they  might  bo  better  able  to  keep 
the  Ficeniini  in  subjection,  who  embraced  the  party  of 
Hannibal.*  One  part  of  the  town  extends  along  the  sea 
shore,  and  the  other  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 

♦  Strabo,  Book  V.  rhap,  10.  sect.  3. 
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BOOK  to  tUe  castlo  that  commands  it.  Tbe  cathedraU  surroimd- 
ixxxvi,  ed  by  a  portico  supported  by  ancient  pillars  of  poritliyryi 
contains  tiso  tomb  of  pope  Gregory  the  Seventh*  atitlt  ac- 
curding  to  tradition,  the  aslics  of  St.  Matthew  ilio  cvangt*- 
list*  The  port  liuilt  on  a  gulf*  was  the  most  fri*4(aefiteii  on 
the  coast  before  Naples  rof?e  into  importance*  But  tli« 
celebrity  of  Salerno,  in  the  eleventh  century,  depended 
principally  on  its  schoola  of  philosophy  and  medicine  ^  se* 
veral  precepts,  which  emanated  from  the  latter*  wer«  long 
obeyed  as  oracular. 

The  ruins  of  Policastro,  formerly  Palfeocastrtim,  riwm 
at  the  extremity  of  a  gulf;  near  it  may  be  seen  the  rvnmins 
of  the  three  temples  at  Pestum,  now  Pesto;  they  wenr  hntlt 
by  the  Sybarites, 

Part  of  the  Appemnes  are  situated  in  tbe  V i tenor  prtna' 
palihj ;  AvcUino  or  its  capital  was  the  ancient  .fMliiiitim 
Birpinorum,  The  streets,  though  broad^  are  irregtsUr$ 
the  public  walks  are  shaded  with  fitie  ti-ees.  The  prodncci 
of  its  terrflory  consists  in  chestnuts  and  in  the  largo  lilliert 
called  avclinct  from  the  name  of  the  town.  The  Yiil  di 
Gargano  occupies  tlio  site  where  the  Romans  passed  tindifr 
tlie  yoke  of  the  Sanmites,  Ariano,  a  place  of  more  im* 
portance  than  Avellino,  is  built  at  a  greater  height  on  the 
Appe  nines. 

Near  the  summits  of  tho  same  mountains,  and  «t  some 
distance  from  the  last  town,  is  situated  Acjuila,  the  metric 
'polis  of  the  Second  VUerior  Mntxzn  ;  it  carries  oa  a  ton* 
6iderable  trade  in  safTron  ;  and  four  great  fairs  are  held  in 
it  every  year.  The  town  has  been  more  than  once  itijitfed 
by  earthfjuakes,  and  a  smalt  fort  is  the  only  part  of  it^^  old 
fortifications  tliat  tiuvv  remain.  The  antiquities,  whicli  wrm 
contained  in  it,  were  discovered  in  the  neigh boiirhocidt  m% 
the  site  of  Jmikrnunh  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  SaU 
lust*  To  the  north-east,  in  the  Ulterior  Abruz2o,  Terano 
rises  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  between  the  Appenirien  ahfl 
the  Adriatic  Sea;  it  possesses  some  woollen  nmtiufiu:lorte% 
and,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  an  extensive  trade  in  grata* 
Towards  the  south-east  may  be  seen  the  bankj  of  the  Tcs- 
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carftf  ft  riv«r  \vhich  descends  from  the  Appenines  to  flio  ^ 
AdriatiCy  and  waters  near  its  embouchure,  a  small  town,  to  coBsn* 
which  it  has  given  its  name.     Chietif  the  chief  town  of  the  — — 
Citertor  Abnizzo  stands  oh  its  right  banic;  it  is  pleasant- 
ly situated,  well  built,  and  contains  several  line  edifieea, 
among  others  a  cathedral  and  a  very  large  seminary. 

It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Marrucini,  and  the  Teate  of  Origin  of 
the  Romans,  from  whfch  a  celebrated  religious  order,  the  Jj**,]^** 
Theatines  have  derived  their  name*    The  order  of  the  Thea- 
tines  was  founded  by  CaraSa,  the  archbishop  of  the  town^ 
who  was  afterwards  Pope  Paul  the  Fourth.     Lanciano 
cafries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  muscadine  wine. 

Campobasso,  once  famous  for  its  cutlery,  is  situated  in 
the  district  of  Molise.  The  adjoining  province  of  Capita- 
nata  forms  the  greater  part  of  Puglia.  It  is  divided  in  the 
direction  of  south-west  to  north-east,  by  a  chain  of  calca- 
reous heights,  that  terminates  at  Mount  Oargano,  {Garga- 
nusMims;)  their  decliviti(;s  and  surrounding  hills  forma 
large  promontory  on  the  Adriatic.  The  summits  are 
covered  with  forests,  in  which  are  collected,  as  in  ancient 
times,  manna,  turpentine  and  pitch.  A  large  and  sandy 
plain  extends  on  the  south  of  tlie  chain  to  the  sea.  Man* 
fredonia  is  the  most  important  harbour  in  the  province^ 
although  large  vessels  cannot  enter  it.  The  town  was  built 
in  1S56  by  Mainfroi,  who  gave  it  his  name. 

Foggia,  the  chief  town  in  the  Capitanata,  was  destroyed  Foggia. 
by  an  earthquake  in  1732,  but  it  has  been  rebuilt  with 
elegance  and  regularity.  The  Candelaro,  which  flows  be- 
neath its  walls,  facilitates  its  trade  in  grain.  The  people 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  preserving  their  corn  in 
vaulted  and  subterranean  magazines,  buildings  not  unlike 
the  ancient  silos. 

Near  the  limits  of  the  Terra  di  Bari,  not  far  from  the  canna, 
banks  of  the  Ofanto,  is  situated  the  Campo  di  SanguCf  or 
^eld  of  blood  ;  it  is  there  that  the  famous  battle  of  Canntt 
was  fought.  The  village  of  Canna  on  the  right  of  the 
river,  stands  on  the  site  of  tlie  ancient  Cannss.  The  town 
of  Canosa,  the  ancient  Canuriump  founded  by  Diomed,  was 


destroyed  by  an  carthquako.  The  pope  had  a  {ittlacD 
there,  and  the  emperor  Ilenry  the  Fourth  st*>od  at  its  gftii 
during  three  days  in  the  winter  of  1077,  imploring  pardon 
from  Gregory  the  Seventh,  hy  whom  he  had  hcen  excooi* 
municated. 

The  Terra  di  Bari,  a  province  destitute  of  wood,  but 
abounding  in  salt,  forms  part  of  the  ancient  Puglia*  Al- 
tamura,  or  the  largest  town  beyond  tlie  Appenine  chain, 
nhich  Classes  Bari«  contains  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants* 
If  Bitonto  be  excepted,  a  place  that  carries  on  a  great  trade 
in  xagareUOf  an  excellent  wine,  the  principal  cities  on  tb» 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  are  situated  on  the  sea  coast 
Trani  or  one  of  tliem  forms  an  en€lt)sure  round  iti»  har- 
bour, wiuch  scarcely  contains  sufficient  water  for  onlinary 
Vessels,  It  is  related,  that  in  1502,  a  time  when  people 
talked  more  of  national  glory  than  at  present,  ckv< 
French  Imrsemen  and  as  many  Spaniards,  fought  undrri 
valla  of  Trani  to  support  the  respective  honour  of  the  tv 
Countries*  Tlie  Spaniards  killed  two  of  tlie  Frenchmeii 
the  latter  dismounted  and  defended  themselves  ontil  night 
'put  an  end  to  tfio  contest,  and  left  the  victory  undecided, 
[Barletta,  another  sea  port,  about  two  leagues  to  the  norUi 

Trani,  was  founded  by  one  of  the  Norman  chiefs  ml 
confjuercd  Puglia*     Several  moles  near  the  harbour,  ser 
as  a  barrier  against  the  billows,  and  an  ancient  citadel  mtL$ 
defend  the  town  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  attack.     Bar^l 
the  chief  l<»wn  of  the  province,  was  tliricc  destroyed,  anC 
as  often  rebuilt,  but  its  narrow  and  ci-ooked  strectHv  anil 
Jihe  abi^encc  of  any  thing  like  a  fine  building,  hardly  entitle 
it  to  its  rank  as  capital.     It  possesses  n  harbour^  which  al- 
though small,  offers  a  safe  asylum  fur  ships. 

The  T«rra  d'OtrantOf  a  continuation  of  the  province 
Bari,  forms  what  the  ancient  geographers  called  the  hc€l| 
of  the  Italian  boot.     Ilrcmtusium^  now   Brendist   wa«  \h 
harbour  in  whicit  Julius  Ciesar  blockaded  his  antagontai 
Pompey,  who  made  a  passage  for  himself  in  the  midst  < 
the  besiegers,  and  fle<l    for  safety  to  Greece*      The  towi 
has  been  much   injured  by  carthf[uakes,   and  the   liar 
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was  destroyed  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  method,  which 
the  prince  of  Otranto  adopted,  in  order  to  close  the  en-  oxxxTl* 
trance  to  the  Venetian  fleet.  Several  vessels  were  sunk  at  — — "^ 
its  mouthy  the  sands  and  other  deposites  being  thusconfined 
were  consequently  accumulated,  and  the  port,  thus  changed 
into  an  unwholesome  marsh,  engenders  every  summer  pes- 
tilential diseases,  by  which  the  population  has  been  reduced 
to  a  third  of  wliat  it  was  in  past  times*  The  town  does 
not  contain  at  present  six  thousand  inhabitants.  Lecce, 
between  Brendisi  and  Otranto,  at  three  leagues  distance 
from  the  sea,  is  not  only  the  capital,  but  tlie  finest  and 
largest  city  in  the  province ;  its  inhabitants  are  held  in  ti>e 
same  repute  at  Naples,  that  the  Beotians  were  at  Athens. 
The  valley  which  separates  Lecce  Trom  Otranto,  lias  been 
called  the  paradise  of  the  country.  The  small  town  and 
the  harbour,  that  have  given  their  name  to  the  province, 
stand  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hydruntom,  which  received  * 
with  the  benefits  of  civilization,  the  first  lessons  in  philoso- 
phy from  Pythagoras. 

Gallipoli  or  the  first  port  in  the  gulf  of  Tarento,  after 
passing  cape  Leuca,  owes  its  activity  to  its  tunny  fisheriesy 
and  manufactures,  which  consist  in  cotton  stockings  and 
muslin.  Tarento,  at  the«  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf, 
was  in  ancient  times  a  place  of  some  importance,  Strabo 
commends  its  fine  and  spacious  harbour,  but  at  present  it 
only  occupies  the  space  round  the  citadel,  from  which  tho  • 
Bomans  resisted  Hannibal. 

It  was  principally  from  the  gulf  of  Tarento,  that  tha  P«rpi«. 
ancients  obtained  the  mollusca  that  supplied  them  with 
their  purple,  A  cavity  below  the  neck  of  the  animal  is 
filled  with  the  liquid  that  yields  the  colour,  but  the  quan- 
tity contained  in  each  cavity  is  so  small  as  to  account  for 
the  excessive  price  which  the  ancients  gave  for  the  dye. 

Tarento  or  Taranto  has  given  its  name  to  the  tarantula,  Tanntalt; 
{lycosa  tarentulaf)  an  insect  well  known  from  the  fables 
concerning  the  effects  of  its  sting.    It  was  long  believed 
that  those  who  were  stung  by  it  exhibited  very  diflerent 
symptoms;  some  laughed,  others  wept,  one  person  was 
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oioumrtil  and  silctit*  anotliei*  continued  singing  froin  moiiK 
ing  tin  evening;  many  were  seized  with  drowsiness,  oibera 
■  could  not  be  prevented  from  dancing  :  music  wan  fautid  to 
be  the  most  effectual    rcmctly    for   alL     The  sting   of    tfao 
tarantula,  although  not  without  danger,  yields  reatltly  In 
different  remedies.     The  antmaU  a  species  of  apidor^  is  cf 
a  black   colour  with  red  and  black  streaks  on  the  aM^K 
men;  it  may  be  about  an  inch  in  length,    ^he  wrb  of  Hie 
tarantula  serves  to  envelojio  its  youngs  and  to  cover  Ihe 
cell  wliich  it  digs  in  the  earth.     It  feeds  on  fliflTerent  iw- 
sectSr  and  lies  frec|iiently  in  ambush  for  them  near  tbo  c*- 
trance  of  its  den.     It  often  makes  excursions  into  the  fields, 
sometimes  into  the  houses,  hut  it  always  carries  its  prey 
home.    *' The  eggs  of  the  same  animal,"  says  an  «ble  am* 
turalist,  *«are  like  (ho  grains  of  the  white  poppy;  when 
the  insects  break  them,  tlie  mother  tears  the  co¥€ringt  and 
carries  her  young  on  her  back,  until  they  are  able  to  prtH 
vide  for  themselves,"*     The  male  and  female  arc  only  a^ees 
together  at   the  season   of    coition,   at  other   times   they 
kill  each  other.     It  is  not  easy  to  make  it  leave  its  ttlU 
but  if  it  be  once  dislodged,  and  return  afterwards^  it  al- 
lows itself  to  be  destroyed  rather  than  be  removed  a  secoad 
time. 

Potenza  or  the  capital  of  the  Basilicata  is  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  Appenines,  The  same  tow  n  and  Materaat  tweU*e 
leagues  from  it  towards  the  south-east,  although  ill  pcnplc4p 
are  the  most  important  in  the  province,  whicli  derived  lis 
name  in  the  tenth  century  from  Basil  the  Seconds  em|ierQtr 
of  the  east,  wlio  conferred  probably  some  privileges  on  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  at  present  the  poorest  pt^ovinco  Iji  tim 
kingdom  of  Naples.  . 

Mount  Polino  separates  Basilicata  from  the  two  pm? incea 
of  Calabria, — provinces  destitute  of  important  towns,  and 
inhabited  by  a  poor  an<l  wretched  people*  Batlied  on  the 
east,  the  west  and  the  soutli  by  the  sea,  and  traveraed  by 
a  branch  of  tlie  Appcninest  the  two  Calabrias  are  indented 
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with  large  gulfs,  cooled  by  tlie  sea  breeze,  and  watered  by 
beavy  dows,  springs  and  rivers,  which  increase  the  fertility  cxxxti. 
of  a  black  and  rich  loam.  The  Citerior  Calabria  ter-  — — 
minates  at  Mount  Calistro,  and  at  the  banks  of  the  Neto. 
Cassanoy  Rossano  and  Bisignano  are  some  of  the  towns  in 
tlie  province;  the  making  of  olive  oil  is  the  only  branch 
of  industry  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Rossano  are  en- 
gaged, and  the  sale  forms  their  only  commerce.  Cariati» 
a  place  more  populous  than  any  of  the  others,  contains 
hardly  nine  thousand  inhabitants;  the  best  manna  in 
Calabria  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  streets 
in  Cosenza  or  the  capital  at  the  confluence  of  the  Crati 
and  Bussento,  are  narrow  and  crooked ;  it  possesses 
however  several  useful  establishments,  such  as  hospitals, 
a  college  and  two  academics,  a  fine  cathedral  and  a 
court  of  justice,  edifices  which  strangers  are  surprised  to 
see  in  so  small  a  town.  More  important  cities  ai*e  situated 
in  the  Ulterior  Calabria,  some  of  them  were  celebrated  in 
ancient  times. 

The  walls  of  the  famous  Crotona  are  seen  on  the  eastern  Cotrooa. 
coast,  and  its  ruins  encompass  the  modern  town  of  CoU 
rona.  Crotona,  rich  and  populous,  could  recruit  an  army 
of  a  hundred  thousand  combatants  within  its  walls  and 
territory,  Cotrona  contains  hardly  six  thousand  souls.  Not 
to  mention  the  robust  Milo,  it  is  known  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Crotona  were  renowned,  the  men  for  their  symme- 
try and  strength,  the  women  for  their  beauty ;  how  their 
descendants  have  degenerated !  Crotona  contained  many 
fine  edifices;  its  gymnastic  games  and  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophy founded  by  Pythagoras,  rendered  it  the  first  of 
the  Greek  colonies;  it  contains  at  present  sik  churches,  two 
hospitals,  two  convents  and  a  seminary,'  but  no  buildings 
worthy  of  notice.  Catanzaro,  although  possessing  little 
or  no  trade,  is  more  populous  than  Cotrona. 

Pizzo  is  situated  on  the  western  sides  of  tlie  Appenines,  Piiso. 
on  the  gulf  of  Saint  Euphemia.    Joachim  Murat  landed 
at  its  little  harbour  on  the  eighth  of  October  1815,  and 
attempted  to  regain  his  throne.    Taken  prisoner  and  ill- 
treated  by  those  who  had  long  acknowledged  him  as  their 
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king,  cofidcmiied  as  a  common  maleractor,  and  interred  ia , 
the  very   chinch  which   ho  had   rebuilt^  his  dcalli   may 
considtTCil  not  only  as  one  of  tlio  catastrophe!*  whicfi  rcHuH 
fiom  political  revolutions,  hut  as  a  cltHractrristtc  trait 
a  |)eople,  who  afterwards  showed    themselves  ificapahle  of 
enjoying  tlie  institutions  which  tiiey  apparently  desired* 

The  wretched  town  of  Gerace  built  on   the  ruins   of  the, 
second  Locra^  and  at  some  distance  from  the  antieiit  citj 
of  the  Lt»cri,  dues  not  contain  four  thousand   inhabitatitfl! 
Bova,  a  still  !imaller  town,  was  destroyed  by  an  carthr|tiaii 
in  1783,  and   afterwards  rebuilt  and  improved  by  FerdH 
Hand  the  Fourth. 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rrggio  ab^undi 
with  figs  and  ananas  |  and  the  town  is  the  ca|iital  of  Ulte* 
rior  Calabria;  the  inliabitants  carry  on  a  considerablQ 
trade  in  lemons,  oranges  and  bcrgamot*  As  a  town 
Reggio  is  nowise  remarkable,  its  name  indicates  its  |iD5ttlo| 
on  the  site  of  the    ancient   Uhcgium,    once,  accor  '  f»^ 

rStrabo,  a  powerful  cil^v,  but   aflerwnrtls  wholly  iL  J  »j 

by  Dionysins  the  elder.      The   tyrants  of  Syracuse  wcp 
l^dreatled  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,     Tlic  Inhahitants  of  Rhe 

;ium    formed  a  league  again^it  Dionysius ;  but   wlien  \\m^\ 
^filUies   tiad   ccasedy  and  a  piece  had  been  concluded;  thi 
tyrant   declared   to  tfic  magistrates  that  he   intended     t«] 
Iclioose   a    wife   amor»g   the    daughters    of  the    families  in 
^Bhegium;   the  latter  not  wishing  an    alliance    uttti   %htm\ 
I  tnemyt  answered  that  tliey  could  only  give  him  f/-     ' 
iter    of    the    exenUioncr.     Indignant   at   such    an 
pDionysius   laid   siege   to   the  town,  and    after  a  serifi 
cruelties,  the  details  of  which  are  mentioned  by  DiodomiFl 
Siculust  his  vengeance  was  so  complete  that,  notwitNUnd' 
ITig  all  the  efforts  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  the  plarc  cottld^ 
incvcr    be   restored    to  its    ancietit    splendour**     The  citj 
.which  was  built  on  its  ruins,  fell  at  a  later  period  into  th€ 

3wer  of  the  UomRus.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earth*] 
quake,  and  rebuilt  by  Cfesar*  lieuce  it  was  called  Rhi^ium'' 
JuUL    Barbarossa  reduced  it  to  ashes  tn  1543;  betmeii 


*  Sirabo,  Book  6*  Ch»|>.  IK 
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that  period  and  the  year  1593,  it  was  twice  pillaged  by    book 
the  TurkSi  and    injured    by    earthquakes;    but  the  one,  cxxxyi* 

which  hap|)ened  in  1783,  was  attended  with  more  disastrous  

consequences  than  any  other.  Tlie  last  calamity  by  which 
all  Calabria  was  devastated,  was  so  extraordinary  both  from 
its  duration  and  eSects,  th&t  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
some  account  of  it 

The  first  shocks  were  felt  about  noon  on  the  fifth  of  Earth- 
February,  and  renewed  at  short  intervals  during  se-  ^^3^*  °^ 
veral  months.  They  were  not  preceded  by  any  of  the  or- 
dinary indications,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  plains  in 
Ulterior  Calabria  were  laid  waste.  Those  who  witnessed 
the  frightful  calamity,  declared  that  the  oscillations  were 
so  frequent  and  so  viole^it  tiiat  nothing  could  resist  them, 
—neither  the  works  of  nature,  norjhe  most  solid  works  of 
man.  Edifices  were  overturned,  and  their  fragments  thrown 
to  a  distance.  The  materials  of  the  small  town  of  Sciglio, 
built  on  the  promontory  of  Scylla,  overwhelmed  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  persons  that  had  fled  to  the  coast  for 
refuge.  The  ruins  of  villages  rolled  from  the  hills.  The 
mountains  opened,  others  gave  way,  and  the  upborne  earth 
formed  new  heights.  In  one  part,  the  plains  wei*e  changed 
into  lakes,  and  their  waters  covered  the  harvests ;  in  ano- 
ther, rivers  issued  from  their  beds,  and  changed  the  direc- 
tion of  their  course.  Movements  similar  to  the  undula- 
tions of  waves  were  seen  on  the  land.  Different  places 
were  raised  into  the  air,  and  fell  as  if  they  had  been  mined 
by  gunpowder.  The  sea  rose  above  its  ordinary  limits, 
and  many  who  ran  for  safety  to  the  shore  or  to  their  shi|)s 
were  destroyed. 

Some  pressed  the  expiring  bodies  of  their  friends,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  shared  their  fate.  Lovers  rushed  into  tlie 
gulf  that  had  swallowed  the  object  of  their  affections;  mo- 
thers restored  to  life  by  the  care  and  good  offices  of  relatives, 
sought  their  children  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  houses,  and 
were  buried  with  them  in  the  same  grave. 

More  than  three  hundred  towns  or  villages  were  destroy-  Effects  of 
ed,  and  many  places  that  have  been  already  mentioned,  were  |^  ?|^^*^ 


Vegeta* 


much  injured;  hrtj  thousand  individualii  pcrUbe4f  &fld 
twenty  tliuiisand  were  the  victims  of  contagious  discase&i 
occanioncd  perliaps  by  [mtrid  carcasses  in  stagnant  walcrt 
or  under  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  buildings.  I'ti  atlU  to  Uie 
tnisrortuncii  of  the  people,  the  fires,  left  in  iho  liouseSf  ODm- 
tntinicated  with  tlie  combustible  materials,  and  tbo  fiAfnes 
destroyed  wliat  the  earthquake  bad  spared,  Lastly,  IIkt 
Itttlo  that  remained  was  seized  by  banditti,  wlio,  in  the 
general  consternation,  massacred  the  inhabitants^  and  car- 
ried off  whatever  was  of  value.  The  iidiumanity  and  ia* 
trepidity  of  these  men,  who  rushed  from  several  parts  of 
Italy  into  Calabria,  cannot  be  considered  extraardinary 
by  persons  acc|uainted  vvitli  the  character  of  the  Ncaipii* 
litan  bandits.  But  several  examples  of  courage  and  disin* 
terestedness  might  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  li>e  Ca* 
Jabrians  and  tl»c  rest  of  the  nation*  The  intiatiilants  of 
districts  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  the  calauiities*  ri» 
vailed  each  other  in  mitigating  tlie  misrortuuej^  of  an  imiMH 
verished  pe^>ple  ;-^tbc  custom-iioui>u  oflicers  of  Naples,  and 
the  Lazzaroni  sent  by  government  to  Calabriaf  gave  Iba 
M'dges  of  their  labour  to  the  poor  iuliabitants. 

Karthf|uakes  arc  not  the  only  evils  to  which  tbe  two  Ca- 
labrias  arc  exposed;  there  are  others,  as  the  bltist  of  Uie 
sirocco,  wtiicb  prevailing  four  months  in  the  year,  |»rt>duccs 
diseases,  and  destroys  vegetatitm.  The  miasms  risings  from 
the  stagnant  waters  in  summer,  compel  tbe  inhabitantJi  to 
leavo  the  plains  and  to  t^sidc  among  the  monti tains. 

The  vegetation  of  the  two  Calabriau  provinces^  %'arics 
according  to  the  exposure  of  the  soil.  The  grapo  migbi 
*yield  excellent  \vine»  if  tlic  Inhabitants  bestowed  any  care 
on  its  culture.  The  ecbinated  liquorice  {Gli/cyrrbixia  idu* 
natUf)  a  variety  not  inferior  to  tbe  Spanish  Kind,  gruws 
naturally ;  and  the  leaves  of  tbe  mulberry  riourijib  an  ini* 
inense  number  of  eilk-worms.  The  olive,  a  tree  thai  may 
bo  seen  almost  In  every  part  of  Calabria,  produces  so  mucb 
oil  that  the  iithahitants  keep  it  in  large  ciNlerii^s;  Uie  manni* 
I  fcrous  ash  {Fraxinns  rotundifQliaf)  indigenous  to  tbe  iiro* 
vincesy  grows  without  culture  in  the  plains  and  on  all  the 
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bills ;  it  is  during  the  excessive  heat  of  Slimmer^  that  it 
yields  the  juice  so  useful  in  medicine ;  the  palm,  the  cotton  cxxxTi. 
plant,  and  the  sugar  cane  flourish.  The  fruits  of  tiie  orange  — ^— — 
and  the  lemon  tree  add  to  the  amount  of  the  exports,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  grain  are  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants.  Larches  and  other  resinous  trees  afford 
different  kinds  of  pitch,  and  the  BretiaUf  the  most  valuable 
of  any,  and  one  used  for  different  purposes  at  a  very  re- 
mote period,  is  still  found  in  the  Sila,  an  ancient  forest  on 
the  summits  of  the  Appenines,  which,  according  to  Straboy 
was  seven  hundred  stadia  or  twenty-three  leagues  in  length* 
The  thick  leaved  aloe  crowns  the  arid  rocks  ;  the  rose  lau- 
rel shades  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  mingles  its  flowers 
and  its  foliage  with  the  leaves  of  the  armndinaria,  a  sort 
of  grass  that  is  converted  into  cordage,  mats  and  baskets.  » 

Spirited  horses,  large  and  hardy  mules,  numerous  herds  Animaii. 
and  flocks,  woods  abounding  with  game  and  wild  buffaloes, 
might  be  enumerated  among  the  animals  of  the  two  Calabrias* 
The  ancients  said  that  the  dews  of  the  evening  made  the 
grass  grow,  which  the  cattle  had  browsed  during  the  day, 
— «  metaphor  not  so  improbable,  as  those  who  live  in 
northern  latitudes,  might  be  apt  to  suppose. 

The  natural  riches  o(  the  country  are  increased  by  the 
fish  that  are  taken  on  the  coast;  the  tunny  fisheries  are  the 
most  profitable ;  the  sword-fish  (^JTtp/^tas^tadiuaJ,  serves  as 
food  to  the  Calabrians.  The  last  animal  has  derived  its  name 
from  a  hard  or  bony  substance  that  extends  from  its  muz- 
zle, and  with  which  it  derends  itself  against  its  enemies.  The 
sword-fish  grows  to  the  length  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
and  weighs  sometimes  four  hundred  pounds.  It  is  difficultf 
nay  often  dangerous  to  take  it  on  account  of  its  great  ac- 
tivity, and  the  weapon  with  which  it  is  armed ;  it  breaks 
the  nets  of  the  fishermen,  who  are  obliged  to  harpoon  it 
The  corals  that  cover  the  bays  are  valuable  from  their  fine 
colour;  and  the  fishermen  take  the  Pinna  nobilUf  the 
largest  of  the  bivalvular  molluscas,  covered  with  the  long 
red  silk,  that  the  people  at  Reggio  weave  into  different 
stuffs  of  admirable  lightness. 
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The  Cfllabrians  delight  in  idlencR^t  the  far  nieni^  has 
more  charms  to  tliem  than  to  tlie  other  Italimis  ;   wearing 
'  loose  mantles  {ike  the  Spaniards,  they  reseiuhlc  tho  name 
people  in  ttieir  black  eyes  and  dark  complexiofu     Su<ipt<' 
cious  and    vindictive,  a  Calahrian  seldom  leaves  his  hfiuao 
wit[ioiit  being  armed.     Tail  or  strong  men  and   handsome 
women  arc  equally  rare  in  the  province;  the  latter  marr/ 
at  an  early  age»  and  soon  lose  their  looks.     Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  number  of  marriages,  and  the  frui''  '  of 
the  women,  the  conntry  is  ill  peopled,  and  the  c              siiy 
partly  be  attributed  to  the  custom  of  relatives  tnarrying 
with  each  other;  the  inhabitants  of  almost  every  village  and 
of  many  small  towns  in  Calabria  are  so  many  kinsmen  and 
kinswomen.     The  children*  it  is  known,  are  unhealthy,  and 
the  consanguinity  of  the  ^larents  may  tend  In  perpt*tuate  dis- 
eases.   Ttie  dowry  of  a   |»Ciisant  girl  consists  in  a  small 
piece  of  gi*ound|  or  in  a  vine»  nay  sometimes  in  a  single 
mulberry  tree. 

Little  has  been  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry;  most  uf  them  are  small  fanners  or  day  labourcn; 
the  land  is  divided  among  tlie  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  lome 
burgesses,  who  let  it  on  short  leases*  Thus,  it  happens 
that  agriculture  is  still  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  and  thai 
a  fruitful  soil  nourishes  a  poor  and  sickly  population,  scat- 
tered in  wretctied  hovels,  in  dirty  villages  or  deserted 
towns. 

We  had  occasion,  in  treating  of  Htingary,  to  make  aom« 
remarks  on  a  people  of  uncertain  origin,  who  in  thai  ceun* 
try  arc  stvled  Z'tgjieney  the  same  people  are  found  in  Cala- 
bria, the  Italians  call  lliein  Zingari*  They  arc  disttngai«l>- 
ed  from  a  poor  population  by  their  greater  poverty,  tiieir 
squalid  appearance  and  dress.  The  men  shave  their  bcarda, 
but  suffer  their  hair  to  grow  ;  they  gain  a  subsistence  by 
buying  and  selling  horses,  and  by  working  iron;  many  of 
them  are  conjurors,  they  collect  crowds  on  llie  public  plare»f, 
and  perform  their  diilerent  feats  with  great  skill  and  ad« 
dress.  The  women  wander  about  the  country,  and  lite  fcy 
pilfering,  or  telling  fortunes.    Without  any  fixed   habita- 
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tion,  liring  under  tents,  where  men,  womeni  children,  and    book 
animals  are  crowded  together,  they  form  a  distinct  peo-  cxxxtj. 
pic  from  the  other  inhabitants, — tliey  marry  among  them-  . 

selves.  According  to  travellers,  the  Zingari  are  more  ig- 
norant  and  dissolute  than  the  Calabrians ;  all  of  them  can 
speak  Italian,  but  many  words  in  their  own  dialect  indi- 
cate its  eastern  origin.  Their  religion  is  a  compound  sf 
Christianity  and  difTerent  superstitions;  they  admit  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  they  have  no  veneration  for 
the  Virgin.  As  to  marriages,  funerals,  and  baptisms,  they 
conform  readily  to  Catholic  ceremonies,  but  if  the  clergy- 
men refuse  to  celebrate  them,  the  Zingari  have  no  scruples 
in  substituting  others,  which  were  probably  derived  front  * 
paganism. 

A  'distance  of  a  hundred  and  ten  leagues  forms  the  Extent  of 
greatest  length  of  the  continental  provinces  in  the  Neapo-  ^^jt^Jj^^ 
litan  kingdom,  their  mean  breadth  varies  from  twenty  te  ritorj. 
thirty,  but  they  are  upwards  of  seventy  in  some  parts. 

A  phenomenon  similar  to  the  mirage  on  the  plains  of  Loninant 
Africa,  and  one  that  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  re-  ^^^ 
fraction  of  light,  has  sometimes  been  observed  on  the  coasts 
of  the  strait,  which  separates  Reggio  from  Messina.  A  few 
minutes  before  the  sun  issues  from  the  waves  in  summer,  a 
spectator  on  the  shores  of  Sicily,  opposite  Reggio,  may  see 
forests,  towers,  and  palaces  in  the  air,  and  the  whole  forma 
the  panorama  of  Mesisina,  its  hills,  woods,  and  houses.  If 
a  spectator  on  the  Italian  coast,  looks  towards  Messina,  he 
sees  also  In  the  clouds  the  image  of  a  city  similar  to  Reg- 
gio. The  illusion  has  hitherto  been  imperfectly  explained^ 
it  would  be  less  extraordinary,  if  a  person  saw  the  town 
that  bounded  the  horizon,  instead  of  the  one  near  which  he 
was  placed.  The  phenomenon  has  given  rise  to  several 
fables  in  Calabria  and  Sicily,  for  the  people  have  inherited 
from  the  Greeks,  the  love  of  marvellous  and  brilliant  iic*» 
tions.  Fatamorgana^  a  powerful  fairy,  rules  over  the 
Strait  of  Messina*  she  displays  her  aerial  palaces  to  ma- 
riners, that  they  may  be  shipwrecked  on  this  rocks  where 
the  modern  Circe  waits  to  destroy  them. 


SicHy 


^ooK         Sicily  possesses  more  than  two  liundrcd  and  thiKy  leaf 
^^  of  coastf  and  several  important  liarbuurSt  as  Messinii^  Pa* 
lermo,    Syracuse,  and    Catania*     It  is  divided    into  seven 
intemlencics^  and  twenty-three  districts,     it  was  oiic^j  the 
country  of  the  arts ;  such  was  its  jirosperity  in    anctciti 
times*   tliat  the  inliabitants  in  the  single  town  of  Syracuse 
were  almost  an  nuDicrous  as  the  wlnde  present  )>opulatioii* 
The  same  island,  during  the  zenitli  of  ISspoleon's  |ici%er« 
was  the  only  state   in   Europe  governed  hy   a   {irince 
the  house  of  Bourbon.     It  rctiiined  its  feudal  customs  witl 
the  parliament  of  the  Three  JrmSf  {Tre  Bra€€i)f  until  Lord 
William    Bcntick,   the    English    ambassador^    induced    his 
Sicilian    majesty   to    gratrt   liis   subjects   a   reprrsrtitaiivi 
govenimorit  framed  after  the  model  of  the  Britit^b  ctmstita- 
tion.    **Tlic  advantages  or  tlio  necessary  consequences  of  the 
new  system^*'  says  the  Count  Fcdor  dc  Karaczay*^  ^^must^ 
ere  long  have  been  felt  by  every  class  of  the  comtnuttiiy*. 
The  privileged   classes   were    to   be   put  on    an    equality" 
with  the  others*  in  order  that  tttey  miglit  contrihuie  ta  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.      The  epoch  of  tlic   hundred 
days,  tfio  treaty  of  Paris,  the  defeat  of  Murat  by  the  Aim*^ 
trians»  enabled  Ferdinand  to  regain  the  throne  of  Naples* 
The  selfish  and  limited  notions  of  the  Sicilian  barons,— *lbo 
ancient  feudal  proprietors,  were  carried  into  effect.     It  was 
thought  that  the  times  of  the  three  6r«cce  were  to  teturnt« 
and  with  the  parliammit,  tlie  feudal  rights.     All  the  nobler 
united  to  overturn  the  constitution,  but  they  little  iiiiagaQecl 
that  they  were  to  gain  nothing  by  the  change.     The  cuiisti-  i 
tution  was  indeed   abolished  by  a  decree  published  at  >1<^* 
stuai  but  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  have  not  been  restor- 
ed.    Fciilinand  the  First  took  the  title  of  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  on  the  eighth  of  December   1816,  and  Si<?j(y  ^mB 
declared  a  pi-ovinco  of  the  kingdom, f     The  nobles  acktif^w- 
ledge   their  errors  while  it  is  too   late  to   correct  thetn  j 


•  Sec  Mftnuel  clu  Voyigcur  irn  Sicile,  pubUthcd  in  Freorh  ni  0«Hhft,  |83fi^ 

t  Arrnnrmg  lo  a  decree  nf  fhe  niontli  ol  July  182-I,  Si' 
the  sutiiD  Inws  at  the  other  Neni^olttiin  itattt. 
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taught  by  the  past,  they  may  not  perhaps  be  again  so  easily    book 
deceived.  '  cxxxvi. 

While  a  Frenchman  reigned  over  Naples,  the  Sicilians  — — 
possessed  a  considerable  inland  trade,  Palermo  was  the  re-  stauoV the 
sidence  of  a  king  and  a  numerous  court;  but  the  Sicilians  '^*^^^' 
are  now  governed  by  the  lieutenant  of  a  viceroy,  and  the 
circulating  medium,  attracted  to  Naples,  is  daily  becoming 
more  scarce  in  the  island.    No  manufacturing  industry 
tends  to  bring  back  the  money,  which  the  Sicilian  courtiers 
spend  at  Naples.     DiflTerent  objects  of  luxury,  muslinSt 
linens  and  other  articles  are  imported  from  England  or 
France,  and  in  onler  to  satmfy  factitious,  but  urgent  wants^ 
the  Island  furnishes  rawmaterialh,  of  which  the  produc- 
tion aflfonls  employment  to  a  small  number  of  hands.    The 
most  important  of  these  materials  are  raw  silk,  averaging 
one  year  with  another,  not  less  than  L.  180,000,  different 
sorts  of  wines,  among  others,  those  of  Syracuse  and  Mar-  * 

sala,  of  which  the  quantity  exported  to  Boston,  exceeds 
two  thousand  tuns,  and  the  value,  L.d9,000 ;  in  ad- 
dition to  these  articles,  may  be  mentioned  grain  to  the 
amount  of  L.372,000,  a  quantity  much  less  considera- 
ble than  in  ancient  times,  when  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were 
the  granaries  of  the  Roman  people^  fruits,  that  are  sold 
fur  L.80,000,  olive  oil,  equal  in  value  to  L.84,000, 
soda,  that  the  people  export  to  Marseilles,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  tunny  fisheries,  yielding  L.l 5,000.  Sicily 
carries  on,  l»esides,  a  trade  in  mercury,  sulphur,  alum, 
nitre  and  rock  salt  Such  are  the  only  sources  of  wealtht 
and  they  may  be  mentioned  to  the  disgrace  rather  than  to 
the  creilit  of  the  Sicilian  government.  Although  there  is 
not  a  more  fertile  soil  in  £urope,  not  a  fourth  part  of  the 
surface  is  cultivated  ;  treasures  are  contained  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  but  its  gold,  silver,  cop|>er,  iron  and  lead 
mines  have  been  long  neglected.  The  gypsum,  with  which 
Sicily  abounds,  might  be  used  in  building,  it  is  also  valu- 
able as  a  manure,  it  might  even  form  an  article  of  exporta- 
tion, but  the  inhabitants  derive  no  advantage  from  it 

If  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  were  encouraged,  inpraft- 
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Sicily  might  cmitaint  as  in  the  time  of  the  UomanSf  thro 
times  t!ic  mimber  of  its  present  population.  But  many 
obstacles  mit^t  be  removed  befirre  it  can  attnfn  sucli  a  do- 
greo  tjf  i»rosperify;  the  nobility  must  show  an  example 
of  disuitcresteilfies!?,  tiiat  can  hanliy  be  expected  from 
their  character  and  hab)t».  The  inchilent  and  ^lotbfiil 
wotiki  suffer  from  the  change,  for  the  number  of  tmunks 
tiiiglit  to  be  dlminiHheiL  Tliere  aro  no  inanoractories 
In  the  inland,  it  v^ould  be  of  advantage  to  establhh 
some  in  Hie  diflTerent  convents,  as  their  number  is  out  af  all 
pn>|mrtion  to  that  of  the  inhabitants.  Twcntj-etglit  tbcMi- 
Band  monks  and  eighteen  tlioiisand  nuns,  in  all  forty*sir 
tbousandr  are  contained  in  a  pfipnlatlon  of  one  niilltan  six 
rliundred  and  fifty  thousand  Individ ualS|  which  gircs  one  re- 
cluse for  every  thirty-five  Itdihbitants.  The  sectilar  clergy 
'ttiigbt  nbt  perhaps  be  averse  to  such  a  inform,  far  tWjf  ar« 
^.BAid  to  be  tolerant,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  iKat  they 
Are  enlightened  and  well  informed.  They  pussess  a  third 
part  of  the  land,  but  their  influence  dcptnch  as  mucli 
tlieir  knowledge  as  on  Ibeir  wealtlu 

Tlic  nr>hlest  stili  more  wealtl»y,  possess  almost  all  the 
of  the  country;  tliey  uie  cum|mseil  of  a  ]iundt*ed  and  twenty 
princest  eighty  dukes^  a  hundred  and  forty  marquises,  tliir- 
ty  counts,  three  hundred  and  sixty  barons,  and  a  great 
'many  knights,  who  arc  also  included  in  the  aristocraey. 
Tlie  abolition  of  their  privileges  has  tendetl  to  diminish 
their  revenue,  but  they  may  imitate  the  Russian  onbleSv 
'^nd  add  t'*  Ibeir  riches  by  building  manufactiinc«»,  und  en- 
couraging agriculture,  which  might  be  done  without  difll* 
culty  in  a  country  where  nature  invites  man  (a  labour 
repaying  him  a  bund  red  fold, 

Sicily,  from  its  situation  between  Europe  and  Africaf 
n»iglit  easily  be  rendered  the  most  commercial  island  hi  the 
Medilcrninean;  but  bt*fore  such  a  change  can  take  place, 
goiid  roads  nmst  be  substituted  for  rugged  and  incuHTe- 
nient  patlisf  so  long  as  there  is  no  other  road  in  i|ic  inland 
than  tlm  one  between  Montrealc  and  Alcamo^  the  difficul- 
ties of  communication  arc   likely  to  prevent  ovety   iai* 
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provement  in  agriculture.    Land  yields  at  least  four  per    book 
cent  to  the  proprietor ;  he  advances  the  seed  to  the  farmert   cxxxTi. 
who  returns  it  after  harvest,  and  pays  his  rent  in  producet 
according  to  the  rates  that  are  determined  iu  every  parish.  . 

While  an  eternal  winter  reigns  on  the  summits  of  Etna*  ciimat«. 
the  rest  of  Sicily  enjoys  a  perpetual  spring.    In  April, 
Reaumur's  thermometer  may  bo  about  seventeen  degrees 
in  the  shade  at  noon,   but  when  the  sirocco  blows,  the 
came  thermometer  rises  to  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  degrees. 

The  other  southern  winds  or  the  Libecchw  from  the  south- 
west, and  the  Austral  from  the  south,  are  more  or  less 
accompanied  with  the  unwholesome  eflTccts  of  tlie  sirocco. 
The  months  of  November  and  December  are  mild ;  people 
seek  the  shade  in  January,  but  the  cold  winds  of  March 
compel  the  Sicilians  to  have  recourse  to  their  portable  fires. 

The  Sicilian  wheat  grows  to  an  extraordinary  height,  Agricui* 
the  ears  seldom  contain  less  than  sixty  grains,  both  the  ^"'®* 
grains  and  the  straw  are  of  a  gold  or  bright  yellow  colour, 
by  which  tliey  may  be  distinguished  from  the  wheat  of 
other  countries.  The  finest  crops  in  France  or  England 
present  to  the  Sicilian  the  image  of  sterility,  so  much  do 
his  own  exhibit  that  of  abundance.  The  aloe  rises  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet;  most  of  the  roads  are  lined  with 
the  Cochif  opuniiOf  and  its  purple  fruit,  in  shape  not  unlike 
a  fig,  serves  as  food  toy  the  poor.  The  water  melons  are  per- 
haps finer  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  fruits 
of  the  date  tree  arrive  at  maturity,  their  sweet  juice  forms  a 
seasoning  for  certain  dishes,  or  they  are  dried^  and  served 
on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  and  the  burgesses.  The 
pomegranate,  brought  from  Carthage  into  Italy  by  the 
Romans,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  jmnico,  yields  a  vinous 
and  acid  juice,  very  agreeable  to  the  people  in  the  south  of 
Europe*  The  sugar  cane  is  indigenous  to  the  coast  op- 
posite Afric.a,  and  the  cofi*ee  shrub  has  been  discovered  in 
a  wild  state  on  the  same  part  of  the  island.  So  great  a 
▼ariety  of  plants  in  addition  to  tliose  of  northerii  climates, 
might  tempt  the  indolent  Sicilian  to  bestow  moro  attention 
oik  agriculture. 
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^ooc  Messina  13  altuated  nearer  tlte  Calabrian  coast  than  any 
^xxvf.  other  tiiwii  ill  Sic  ily.  It  was  rmitiile(l»  arcarding  to  the 
Cf>mni(>Ti  opinion,  ten  rcnttirirs  beffire  the  vulgar  era.  TTie 
Situli, Siivs  I'liui*) (lilies  culled  it  ZancU  irnm  a  %i onJ  ^Uiefc 
in  their  liuigiuige  Higtiifics  a  prurnug  lif)ok,  pitibaUly  on 
account  of  ihc  cnioked  form  *if  its  harlour,*  Xbrec 
four  renturiea  after  its  foundationy  Anaxilas*  the  cliief 
the  Messeuiiin  ciilnny  at  Riggio,  defeated  IIiq  Zanclii 
took  possession  of  their  town,  and  gave  it  the  name 
Massana  or  Jlesscne,  It  was  taken  at  a  later  period  hj 
iltc  mMamertinu  a  people  of  Campania,  llio  town  was 
wholly  dcsti'oycd  by  the  earthquake  that  li»)iiiene<)  in 
1783;  although  it  bus  since  been  iThnitt  arroriliog  to  a 
regular  plan»  although  it  lias  since  been  declarrcf  a  frc^ 
porty  Me^ssina  i^  not  so  important  as  it  once  v^as;  it  con- 
tained before  the  last  catastrophe,  a  hundred  thouaand 
inhabltantSt  the  present  population  docs  nol  ajnounl  te 
seventy  thousand. 

It  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  at  tlte  bfnir  ef 
the  mountains  of  which  the  branches  extend  across  Ike 
island,  rotuiiog  in  our  opinion,  tfie  contlimntion  tif  (he 
Appenines.  The  sides  of  tiiene  heights  are  intcnseclcd  by 
ravine?;,  tbey  are  covered  with  a  tliousand  varied  planti, 
that  rise  above  the  palaces  of  Messina,  Hie  aghatH 
waters  of  Cai^vbdis  and  Scylla,  the  terror  of  ancient  navi* 
gator.Si  are  seen  under  the  walls  of  tlie  city.  Built  on  un- 
even  ground,  Messina  may  he  about  six  tbmiKand  '^ard^i 
in  extent;  a  pi-<jinontory  of  rocks  and  sand  protriidrs 
the  form  of  a  semicircle,  and  affords  a  spacicitis  and  nnfe 
anrhr>rage  for  ships.  A  large  citadeU  several  forts  and 
batteries  defend  tlie  entrance  into  its  harbour^  wlitcli  may 
L^  considered  one  uf  the  iincHt  in    tlie  Meiliterranran.     Tlt%^ 

H  streets   are  broad  and  regular,  they  are  paved  wUh  large' 

I 
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•  Strabo   corfoborutcs  the  o[>inion  of  Tho 
♦  5.     Thu»j  it  iiMght  be  easy  tn  prove   ihr  G» 
Greek  vviud  sagtU^   which   was   pnonouuced 
pnioJog  hook^ 
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pieces  of  Itnu  The  well  bailt  quays  are  lined  with  low 
hoQsesy  probably  that  less  danger  may  accrae  in  the  event  cxxxri. 
of  earthquakes.  Feur  or  five  large  but  irregular  squares  ■""""" 
or  piazzas  nay  be  remarlced  rather  for  the  profusion 
than  the  taste  or  selection  of  their  ornaments ;.  they  are  all 
decorated  with  marble  fountains  and  bronze  statues  of  or- 
dinary workmanship.  The  royal  palace,  in  point  of  archi- 
t^ture^  the  finest  building  in  the  town,  is  not  yet  finished. 
The  churches  may  vie  with  others  in  Italy,  in  the  num-' 
ber  of  their  paintings  and  images,  which  are  placed  to- 
gether without  much  judgment  The  cathedral  built  by 
Ck>unt  Roger,  ii  decorated  with  twenty-six  columns  of 
Egyptian  granite^  and  they  have  a  very  singular  eflbct 
near  Gothic  ornaments  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  people  are  ill  educated  in  Messina,  few  among  the  Placet  of 
lower  orders  can  read*  and  still  fewer  among  the  nobles  ^*|c'^®"» 
are  well  informed.  The  diffbrent  places  of  education  are 
a  royal  college  and  six  gratuitous  schools,  two  of  which 
are  reserved  for  young  nobles ;  there  are  besides  a  semi- 
nary for  four  hundred  pupils,  and  forty-six  convents  for 
men  or  women.  Among  other  institutions,  may  be  men- 
tioned a  bank,  several  mounts  of  piety,  a  lazzaretto  and  a 
large  hospital.  * 

Taormina  stands  on  a  hill  near  the  shore,  about  twelve  Taonnint. 
leagues  to  the  south-west  of  Messina.  Although  not 
peopled  by 'more  than  three  thousand  inhabitants,  it  con- 
tains a  great  many  churches  and  convents.  The  Roman 
way  that  leads  to  it,  and  the  vast  remains  of  a  theatre,  may 
prove  it  to  be  the  Tauromtntum  of  tlie  Romans,  formerly 
a  considerable  town,  which  Arabs  and  earthquakes  have 
more  than  once  destroyed.  The  edifice  already  mentioned, 
the  most  remarkable  of  any  in  Taoi*mina  is  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  serves  to  give  the 
moderns  a  correct  idea  of  ancient  theatres;  although  of 
so  great  dimensions,  the  space  allotted  to  the  actors  was 
only  u  few  feet  in  depth,  not  more  than  the  space  in  mo- 
dern theatres  between  the  curtain  and  the  orchestra.  The 
sculptures  that  adorned  the  theatre,  now  decorate  monas- 
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teries;  their  prorane  origin  M^as  no  protection  against  tlitl 
pious  zeal  of  the  Norman  princes* 

The  river  of  Cantara,  that  still  retains  the  name  of  *Jf-J 
cantarat  which  was  given  it  by  the  Arabs,  separates  tboj 
plain  that  commands  Taormina  from  the  last  declivities 
Etna  or  Gibelf  a  name  also  of  Arabic  origin,  and   one  that] 
signifies  a  mountain.     A  pyramidical  rock  forms  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  great  volcaiiti,  of  vvhicli  the  crater  is  more  thmi 
a  league  in  circumference,  and  seven  hundred  feet  in  depth* 
Many  strangers  have  visited  it,  but  few  Ijave  ever  reached  , 
its  frozen  summit,  so  mucli  do  ihe  dilliculties  and  dangers  I 
increase,  after  tlie  first  regions  of  snow  are  past,*     Net  | 
many   years   ago  an  English  traveller,  who   reached  tJiej 
crater,  was  rash  enough   to  descend  it  by  means  of  ropes 
attached  to  his  waist;  lie  was  drawn  up  after  having  given 
the  signal  to  his  guides,  but  they  were  unable  to  restore 
him  to  life«t     The  lava  and  scorise  of  Etna  are  an  useful 
in  fructifying  the  ground  as  the  same  substances  on  Vesu- 
vius; thus,  the  base  of  Etna,  which  some  writers  consider 
equal  to  a  hundred  leagues  in  circumference,  alTords  tiia  I 
means  of  subsistence  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  in- 
habitants* 

The  plants  In  the  same  part  of  Sicily  reach  to  an  extra- 
ordinary size;    near   the   volcanic  promontory  of   Aci»  a 

*  Tbo  Eiitence  of  Homer  eoncerniDg  the  ficcE  of  Etna,  render  it  (irobablc  tint 
it  WHS  )in  the  ^nme  stnte  iji  hii  tipne,  Qt  Vviiivius  was  in  iiic  time  of  ^sumbo, 
Tim  number  of  ill  eruptiooi  fcom  Uie  age^of  history  lo  iht  preteut  daj  iHioiiiiitsi 
lo  eighty-one  ;  namely, 

From  the  time  of  Thucjriidea  lo  the  year  481  before  Ctimt  3 

In  the  ye af  122  before  Christ  .....  | 

In  the  year  44  of  ibe  vulgar  era r 

Do,        2« I 

During  the  twelfth  century        -        .        .        -         •         *         a 
During  the  thirteenth         .*•-..-  | 

During  the  fourteenth         *-,.--.  ^ 

During  the  fifteeiJlh  - 4 

During  the  sixteenth  - 4 

During  the  ieveiiteenih         -----.  35 

During  the  eif^hteenlh         -,-.-.,  3^ 

Since  the  commencemcRt  uf  tJie  nineteenth  -  *  K 

t  Matiud  du  voyageur  en  Stdlej  by  M.le  comu  Kazscamyt 
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place  connected  with  the  Table  of  Acis  and  Galatea,  old    book 
chestnut  trees,  the  silent  witnesses  of  political  revolutions  ^^^^"^'* 
and   natural  convulsions,  extend  to  a  great  distance  their  — ■"— ^ 
wide  spreading  branches.     One  of  them  is  twenty-four  feet 
in  diameter,  another  is  fifteen,  but  the  most  remarkable  of 
any,  and  one  that  many  consider  a  sufficient  inducement 
for  strangers  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  examine,  is  the 
Cattagno  dei  cento  cavallU  not  an  inaccurate  designation, 
for  according  to  M.  Simond,  a  hundred  horses  may  find 
shelter  under  its  shade ;  the  circumference  is  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  twelve  feet.* 

Catania  or  Catane,  the  ancient  Catana,  is  situated  at  Caunia. 
the  base  of  £tna,  on  the  sea-shore ;  it  was  founded  seven 
centuries  before  the  vulgar  era,  but  it  has  been  often  des- 
troyed by  lava  and  earthquakes,  and  it  does  not  cover  at 
present  moro  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  surface  which  it 
occupied  when  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  changed  its 
name  into  Etna,  and*  peopled  it  with  new  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  large  and  well  built,  its  fine  edifices,  which  render 
it  not  unlike  Turin,  are  so  many  proofs,  not  of  its  prospe- 
rity, but  rather  of  its  misfortunes :  for  in  Catania,  houses 
never  become  old,  they  give  way  either  to  lava  or  volcanic 
shocks.  It  is  to  the  earthquakes  of  1693  and  1783,  that 
it  owes  its  magnificence ;  almost  wholly  destroyed,  it  was 
rebuilt  with  greater  regularity.  Most  of  its  edifices  have 
been  since  injured  by  the  shocks  in  1819.  The  cathedral 
is  ope  of  the  finest ;  the  walls  of  the  sacristy  are  covered 
with  fresco  paintings,  which  represent  the  ravages  of  the 
eruption  in  1669;  during  that  period,  a  torrent  of  lava,  a 
league  in  breadth,  was  accumulated  behind  the  walls  of 
the  town,  which  are  more  than  sixty  feet  high,  but  tho 
burning  stream  flowed  over  them  into  Catana,  crossed  the 
city,  and  formed  a  lofty  mole  in  the  sea,  which  adds  at 
present  to  the  safety  of  the  harbour.  The  people,  how-  * 
ever,  are  persuaded  that  the  town  owes  its  preservation  to 
St.  Agatha, — the  tutelar  saint  of  Catania^  who  suffered 

*  Simond*!  TraTclt  in  Italy, 
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martyrdom  in  the  same  place  under  the  reign  of  J)teim»* 
It  is  true  that  they  attributt^  to  their  own  fiins^  Uie  mUfor* 
luties  uhich  the  protectiott  of  the  sairtt  catinut  avert* 

I'he  convent  or  ratlier  palace  of  the  Benedictines*  fornif 
A  striking  contrast,  by  its  magnificent  architecture*  with  Ibe 
simplicity  that  is  so  well  adapted  to  a  house  of  ilevotton. 
The  monastery  may  be  considered  a  museum  of  the  anti* 
quities  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  it  ■ 
possesses  besides  several  valuable  paintings,  a  collection  of 
natuial  liistory,  a  large  library,  ai*d  gardens  made  at  mudi 
expense  on  a  vo!cantc  bed. 

A  great  many  antiqinlies  are  contained  in  the  Biscari 
museum,  \%l»ich  was  loonded  by  a  wealttiy  noble  of  the 
same  name,  who  spent  his  fortune  in  exploring  or  digging 
for  antiijuilics  in  the  territory  of  Catania.  The  anrient 
theatre  and  aui[diitheatre,  the  old  walls,  baths  nnd  tcm^des 
were  buried  uiider  several  layers  of  lava  and  alluvial  dctKH 
sites,  that  were  lemoved  by  the  same  individual  ;  lastly,  iho 
town  is  indebted  to  him  for  several  ancient  statues,  and  m 
basaftic  elepltant  carrying  an  Egyptian  obelisk  on  its  bjiclu 

Altliotigb  the  religious  houses  in  Catania  are  richly  en- 
dowed r  ^sufHrient  funds  are  not  wanting  for  the  univerbttj. 
The  profcHsors  are  distinguished  by  their  attuitiments,  ami 
tlieir  classes  are  attend td  by  five  hundred  students;  Ihost 
among  the  nobles,  who  are  educated  in  the  same  insttitiuoiif 
are  in  general  well  informed*  A  convent  in  the  town,  servct 
as  a  residence  for  the  knigl»ts  of  Muha,  whose  predecesi 
were  for  a  long  time  the  terror  of  the  Crcscent- 

The  tpnitiiry  of  Catania  produces  jdrnly  of  corn,  Wi 
lint,  olives  and  silk.  Morb  amber,  and  sonie  pit?ce8  of 
bright  red  colour,  are  collected  on  the  coast  near  the  moiilJi 
of  the  Giaretta,  formerly  the  Simsethns, — a  river  crtrbral* 
ed  by  ancient  poets*  I'hese  products  maintain  the  indus- 
try and  commerce  of  the  town  ;  the  irdiabitantu  carry  on  a 
trade  in  olive  oil,  some  manufacture  linen  and  sflk  stuffiiv 
w  Itile  others  are  employed  in  making  ainbcr  crosse^^  and 
chaplcts* 

The  road  from  Catania  to  Syracuse  is  not  nearly  so  good 
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'     as  the  one  from  Messina  to  Catania ;  indeed  the  former  ex-    book 
tends  alon^  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore.     But  the  Phrygian  ^^^ucx?!. 
bonnet*  still  worn  by  the  ijnhabitants,  recalls  some  associa-  — ■^— 
tions  not  without  interest,  and  the  traveller  passes  through 
A  country  embellished  by  the  brilliant  fictions  of  the  Greeks. 
The  banks  of  the  Simsethus  are   still  covered  with  the 
fragrant  flowers,   which   Proserpine  gathered,  before  she 
was  carrier]  away  by  Pluto, — the  god  of  hell  and  of  Etna, 
who  shared  with  her  his  empire. 

The  fountain  of  Aretliusa  issues  fnim  a  rock  near  the  Sjttum^ 
ancient  Syracuse,  which  the  Greeks  called  Pentapolis  from 
its*  five  quarters ;  the  fountain  serves  to  recall  the  storj 
of  the   nymph  Arethusa,  flying    from  Alplieus,  but   her 
metamorphosis  availed  her  little,  for  the  ancients  supposed 
that  tho  Alplieus  passed  under  the  sea,  and   united  hit 
otreams  with  the  Arethusa ;  a  notion  sufficiently  poeticaU 
but  contrary  to  physical  geography,  by  which  the  impossU 
.    bility  of  such  a  subterranean  communication  may  be  easiljr 
demoniltrated.*    The  fountain,  which  Cicero  describes  as 
ineredilrili   magnitudine  and  plenissimus  pisdunif  can  no 
longer  be  recognised,  it  is  a  small  and  narrow  stream,  where 
the  women  of  modern    Syracuse  are  employed  in  wash- 
ing  clothes.      The  modern   town   does  not  cover  a    su* 
barbs  of  the  ancient  city,  the  latter  did  not  long  survive 
the  decline  of  Athens.     Syracuse  is  built  on  the  island  that 
the  ancients  call  Jfasos ;  the  circumference  of  the  towii« 
including  the  large  and  small  harbour,  is  hardly  equal  to 
a  league,  while  that  of  the  ancient  city  amounted  to  nearlj 
eight- 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  gn^at  population  In  past  cataeonbt. 
times,  from  the  extent  of  its  catacombs ;  they  are  situated 
on  the  plain  where  the  old  church  of  St.  John  stands  at 
present,  and  they  are  cut  in   a  sort  of  sandy  limestone. 
Long  and  regular  galleries,  extending  in  every  direction, 
are  interrupted  at  different  distances  by  large  circular  hallst 
covered  with  stucco,  and  open  at  the  roof  so  as  to  admit 

^  Strabo  refutes  triumphantly  the  common  opiuion  that  existed  in  bit  tim« 
concerning  the  junction  of  the  Atpheus  and  Arethusa. 
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the  liglit  and  tlio  ain  Niches  and  tomUs  are  hollowed  on 
the  sides,  and  in  some  or  them,  twenty  cuiBns  placed  ofi« 
above  nnnthcr,  were  found  ;   »nd  pieces  of  money,  llie  fare 

►  for  tlie  ferryman  of  Acheron,  have  hcen  observed  near 
iSeveral  skeletons*  It  was  in  the  same  place  that  Cicefo 
discovered  the  tomb  of  Archimedes. 
One  muy  stUl  trace  the  enclosure  or  onter  wall  which 
JDionyflius  huilt  round  the  town,  and  examine  the  rematns 
of  a  large  tlieatre  and  ani|diitheatre,  cut  in  the  rock. 
The  Eur  of  Tlie  Celebrated  prison^  called  the  Ear  of  IHontfsius  is 
not  a  biiiUling,  but  a  cavern*  perhaps  the  quarry  out  nf 
wftlch  old  Syiacuse  w^n  built;  its  form  is  most  favourable 
to  tire  repeiTtissioM  of  fiouiMU  bfglu  narrow,  ptiinted  above, 
and  presenting  a  singular  curve  in  its  horizontal  depth.  It 
is  so  sonorous  that  Dionysius  might  tiave  placed  himself 
near  tlio  opening  above  it*  and  heard  wfnitcYcr  the  prison- 
ers said  in  a  wliisper,  Tlie  tearing  of  a  piece  of  paper 
makes  a  noise  not  unlike  tliat  orcasitmed  by  knocking  % 
heavy  stick  against  a  stone;  some  notion  may  thus  be 
formed  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  discfiarge  of  a  pistol, 
an  experiment  with  which  the  dceroni  arc  not  unwilling  t»_ 
gratify  strangers. 

Modern  Byracuse  has  been  much  injured  by  earthquakes; 
the  one  tliat  hiippened  in  1693,  ilid  not  last  more  than  four 
minutes,  but  it  destroyed  almost  all  the  houses,  and  a  fourtli 
part  of  the  infiabitants,  Altliougli  now  an  insignificant 
town*  it  possesses  a  theatre  and  a  very  valuable  nmaeum, 
in  wjvicb  may  be  seen  a  statue  of  Venus  Kallipyge,  suppos* 
ed  to  be  the  one  described  by  Atlianeus,  and  gi%cn  to  tlit 
Syracusans  by  the  emperor  Heliogabalus*  The  catbtilnl 
or  the  ancient  temple  of  Miuerva»  was  transformed  itio 
a  church  about  the  end  of  the  second  century ;  its  moat 
precious  ornament  is  a  Madonna  of  solid  si  1  ver*  aa  largo 
as  life;  the  lady  appears  in  a  robe  covered  with  dtamonda 
and  other  precious  stones,  on  sotcuin  occasions,— Audi  ft* 
the  day  of  an  annual  visit  which  she  makes  iti  proee«aiott 
and  with  much  ceremony,  to  another  Madonna  in  the  neigh* 
hourhood. 
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Mount  Laura*  which  rises  to  the  west  of  Syracuse,  is  one 
of  the  highest  in  the  tliree  chains  that  traverse  Sicily.  ozxxti. 

CalatagironCf  an  industrious  and  commercial  town,  is  si- ^ 

tuated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  same  chain,  at  a  ronsid-  joil^ns, 
erable  elevation  ;  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  commerce, 
agriculture  and  the  useful  arts.  It  contains  many  churches 
and  priests,  convents  and  monks,  a  royal  college  and  seve- 
ral hospitals.  Two  or  three  fairs  are  held  every  year  in 
the  town ;  and  according  to  different  authors,  the  popula- 
tion amounts  to  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  inhabi* 
tants,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  number  has  been 
overrated.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  Hybla  Minima  or 
EtrxOf  as  it  is  called  in  the  itinerary  of  Antonine. 
^  A  bad  road  passes  through  Calatagirone  from  Catania 
to  CMiro^Qiovani  a  town  of  eleven  thousand  soul% 
which  from  its  position  on  a  hill,  and  from  some  remains 
of  antiquity,  was  probably  the  ancient  Ennttf  a  place 
oientioned  by  Strabo;  within  its  walls,  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yeiars  before  the  Christian  era,  slaves  revolted 
and  maintained  a  long  and  obstinate  siege  against  the 
Bomans.  The  neighbouring  country  was  and  is  still  very 
fruitful  in  corn.  Ceres  had  a  magnificent  temple  in  the 
town,  which  was  styled  the  capital  of  her  dominions ;  at  no 
great  distance  from  it  may  be  seen  the  grotto,  by  which 
Pluto  returned  to  tho  infernal  regions,  and  took  Froser- 
{line  along  with  him. 

A  road  from  Castro  Giovani  leads  to  Girgenti,  but  bj  Qir|«nti 
following  the  course  of  the  Salso,  one  may  reach  Alicata,a 
town  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  protected  by  two 
fbrtSy  and  well  known  in  Sicily  for  its  pastry  and  macaroni. 
The.  harbour,  although  small,  is  much  frequented,  and  the 
ruins  on  Mount  Serrate  iir  the  neighbourhood,  arc,  accord- 
ing to  some  antiquaries,  the  remains  of  Gela,  the  birthplace 
of  the  poet  A|H)llodorus«  of  the  philosopher  Timagoras 
and  tlie  tyrant  Gelo.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  sania 
place  may  be  seen  the  tomb  of  Eschyles. 

Girgenti,  of  which  the  streets  rise  like  steps  one  abovo 
another,  on  the  highest  mountain  near  the  coast,  is  a  dirt/y 


OXSXVI. 


ill-built  and  by  no  means  a  commcrciaJ  town.  It  possei^fs 
an  orphan  lia^^pital,  a  lyccuin  witli  a  library  JintI  a  rollrc- 
tian  of  medals;  it  contains  alj»o  an  ara*Jemy,  uri  r|iii$>rupa] 
palace^  forty-six  clmrcUes  aiul  fifteen  monaBterics^  attliough 
its  population  does  not  exceed  fifteen  tlionsand  sools*  It 
rises  on  tbc  site  of  the  citadel^  that  Dcdalu^  biitU  at  tlie 
request  of  king  Cucalus,  to  defend  Jgrigendttn,  Tbe 
niina  of  the  ancient  city  are  situated  at  a  mile  and  a  baff 
to  the  south-east  of  Girgenti-Vccchio.  Several  ctinvetits 
rise  witljin  its  enclosure*  which  consisted  of  rocks  tut  !■ 
the  fprin  of  walls.  Jgngentnvh  whicli  Strabu  calls  JSerwk 
gaSf  from  the  name  of  tlie  stream  that  waternl  it,  wa^ 
founded  six  hundred  years  before  the  vulgar  era;  Amil* 
car  destroyed  it  two  hundred  years  afterwards;  hm^htg 
been  rebuilt,  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans*  TUe  jiopiila*' 
tion   amounted    to   two    Itundred    thousand    souls,    and    at 


Tlii 


comparatively  so  late  a  period  as  the  year  94 1»  it 
considerable  town,  wl»en  tlje  Arabs  or  Saracens  I 
ruins.  If  the  iuhabitants  were  unable  to  resist  f. 
mies,  it  was  owing  to  their  luxury  and  eflTi-nififacy. 
long  tyranny  f)f  FhiilariSf  his  cruel  and  dreadful 
tures  compelled  them  at  Itst  to  shiike  off  the  ytike.  While 
Carthage  was  in  its  splendtHir,  tlie  people  of  Agngentutti 
were  menaced  with  an  attack  from  that  naval  po%^rr,  Th« 
magistrates  decreed  that  the  citizins  in  rotation  sIkniM 
watch  llie  ramparts  during  the  night;  and  in  order  that 
the  service  miglit  nf»t  be  attended  with  too  much  I  - 

nienre,  every  man  on  duty  wa"*  permitted  tti  ha%e  ,.  :i 

woollen  covering  and  two  pillows*  The  citizens  wert*  wn- 
willing  to  submit  to  the  labour,  and  the  decree  oceaaioiierf 
muclt  discontent.  The  philosopher  Empedocles,  ifrlio  p^ 
rlshed  in  the  crater  of  Etna*  was  born  at  Agrtgenttiifi;  li^ 
taught  l»is  countrymen  to  eat  and  to  make  merry  as  if  tliey 
were  to  die  the  next  day,  and  to  erect  temples  and  edlficea 
as  if  they  were  to  live  for  ever.  The  public  buildings  nvere 
magriifirent,*  strangers  admire  the  temple  of  Concordt 
whicli,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  is  still  entire,  the 
others^  for  their  ruins  exist  at  present,  are  the  temples  of 
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Castor  and  Pollax,  Juno-Lacina,  the  OlTinpiaii  Japitery    tmMt 
Cores  and  Proserpine,  Hercules,  Apollo,  and  Diana.  0K*»f  li 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  mention  the  towns  in  the  In-  " 
terior  of  Sicily ;  all  the  industry  of  the  country  is  con- 
centrated in  the  different  places  on  the  coast,  and  it  is  there 
too  that  the  stranger  finds  subjects  for  meditation,  in  th^ 
historical  recollections  connected  with  them.  Timoleon, 
at  the  head  of  six  thousand  Syracusans,  defeated  an  army  > 

of  seventy  thousand  Carthaginians,  near  the  Platani  and 
CalatabMota,  a  river  twelve  leagues  in  length,  and  honour- 
ed  by  tlie  ancients  with  the  pompous  title  of  Crimuiui. 
An  arid  plain  beyond  it,  extends  to  the  sea-shore,  where 
the  town  of  Sdaeea  rises;  its  wretched  appearance  is  by 
80  much  the  more  remarkable  as  it  contains  twelve  thon- 
aand  inhabitants,  and  because  great  quantities  of  grain  are 
exported  to  foreign  countries  from  its  harbour.  Few 
Testiges  of  Selinuns,  {ThermsB  SelinnntisB,)  now  remaiit, 
a  town  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  warm  springs, 
for  its  fine  earthen  ware,  incorrectly  denominated  Etruscan, 
and  also  as  being  the  birth-place  of  Agathocles,  who  from 
a  potter,  rose  by  his  talent  to  the  throne  of  Syracdft.  Se- 
linuns was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Castel  Vetrano  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Belici,  but  the  ruins  of  ancieni 
temples  and  other  edifices,  that  the  inhabitants  call  the 
Oiane$  PUlart,  {Le  FUieri  it  Oiganti,)  are  all  that 
remain  of  the  ancient  town.  The  tempest,  says  a  travel- 
ler, sometimes  sweeps  away  the  deposites  which  now  cover 
the  port  of  Selinuns,  and  reveals  for  a  few  seconds,  quays, 
columns  and  rings  that  the  billows  conceal  anew 'under  i 
moveable  sand.* 

Innumerable  lizards  frisk  about   the   ruins,  the    aloe  MtMin. 
sends  op  its  tapering  shoot,  and  the  wide  spreading  opun- 
tla  covers  them  with  its  shade.    A  deserted  but  fruitful 
plain  extends  beyond  them  to  Mazzara,  a  town  peopled 
by  eight  thousand  inhabitants.    Marsala  is  situated  on 

*  M.  le  Comu  Fedor  d«  Karacsay. 
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the  other  side  of  a  hillj  near  the  sea-shore;  the  neigUbour- 
ing  cuuiitry  is  famous  for  its  \viries«  the  plants  were  origi- 
nally imparted  from  Madciia.  The  town  Atands  near  Ike 
rutns  of  Lilybmm,  a  Carthaginian  city  that  niaintained  a 
five  years'  siege  against  the  Romans;  in  the  same  places 
liccordirig  to  Livy^  tlio  Cartliagiuians  kept  a  garrisun  of 
&n  thousand  men  after  the  ruin  of  Carthage.  Trapams 
agreeahle  town  to  the  north  of  Marsala»  stands  on  >% 
eninsiila  at  no  great  distance  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
rqjanum.  The  islands  of  Favignano,  Levanzo  an^t 
Maretino  may  he  seen  from  its  ramparts.  It  was  near 
the^e  islands  that  the  consul  Cladius  Pulcher  was  defeated 
in  a  naval  engagement  hy  the  Carthaginians;  before  Ube 
engagement,  the  consul  ordered  the  sacred  chiekens  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea;  exclaiming — let  them  drink,  if  thejr 
nvill  nut  eat;  hut  on  the  same  coast,  Caius  Lutaliu^  gained 
a  victory  over  the  same  people,  which  enabled  tlic  Romans 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  Sicily. 

The  sterile  country  between  Trapani  and  Alcamo  may 
render  the  stranger  better  prepared  to  contemplate  one  of 
the  finest  ancient  monuments — all  tliat  remains  of  Egesta  or 
Segesta,  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  tlic  Erycinian  Venus | 
the  town  situated  on  a  height  at  the  base  of  mount  ErysCt 
was  deserted  and  almost  in  ruins  at  so  early  a  period  as  the 
lime  of  Strubo,=*  All  the  travellers  wiio  have  examined 
the  temple  arc  unanimous  in  its  comniendatiori*     The  ef* 

feet  it  produced  at  a  distance,  says  M,  Simond,  ip ----d 

as  I  approacfied.     Such  is  the  magic  of  its  pn^  -.^ 

and  the  beauty  of  its  forms,  that  at  whatever  side  it  may 
be  viewed,  it  is  equally  admirable.  It  has  braved  the  tf»- 
fluence  of  timei — l[io  edifice  stands  entire,  columns,  enta- 
blature, pedimenti  all  except  the  cell  a  and  roof,  wbick 
have  disappeared.  The  columns  of  the  Ionic  order  are 
about  seven  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  tapering  towards 
the  top,  and  only  four  diameters  in  heigiit,  but  Ibcy  Forai 
with  the  front  a  total   height  of  fifty-eight  feet.     The  di* 


I 


I 


*  Book  sUthp  cHtptfii  in*  f  S. 
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metisions  of  the  interior  are  about  a  handred  and  seventy- 
four  feet  by  seventy-two;  six  pillars  support  the  front,  oxxxv* 
and  fourteen  each  of  tlie  sides.*  — — 

The  country  round  Alcamo  is  fruitful  and  romantic ;  Aicmmo. 
the  name  of  the  town  indicates  its  Arabian  origin  |  it  was 
founded  in  the  year  828,  by  Alkamah,  a^  Saracen  prince. 
When  seen  from  the  heights  that  rise  above  it,  its  towers 
and  its  walls  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  Moorish  town. 
The  women  have  preserved  the  eastern  costume;  they 
never  walk  in  the  streets  without  being  covered  with  a 
large  black  mantle,  that  conceals  part  of  the  face.  The 
town  contains  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  most  of 
them  adore  their  Madonna*  which  has  already  performed 
innnumbered  miracles,  indeed  the  people  maintain  that 
there  is  not  a  better  Madonna  in  all  Sicily. 

Mmtreale  or  J^orrtaU^  a  town  of  eight  thousand  inha-  MontiMle* 
bttants  is  also  situated  on  a  hill.  The  church  and  the  con- 
vent of  benedictines,  whicli  were  founded  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  the  Norman  prince  William  the  Good,  served 
as  a  nucleus  for  the  town ;  houses  were  at  different  pe* 
Hods  grou|ied  aniund  them.  The  abbot  of  the  monastery 
has  the  title  and  the  rank  of  an  arclibi.sho|i,  the  monks  of 
Mount  Cassino  form  his  chapter.  The  church  was  much 
injured  by  a  fire  in  181 T;  its  principal  entrance  is  formed 
by  a  bronze  portal  covered  with  re|icfs,  the  columns  are  of 
granite,  the  walls  are  intrusted  with  mosaics,  and  tlie  pave* 
ment  consists  of  porphyry  and  different  coloured  marbles; 
within  the  same  building  are  contained  the  mausoleums  of 
William  the  Good,  and  of  his  father  William  the  Bad« 
The  convent  is  adorned  with  an  admirable  painting  by  Pie* 
tro  Novelliv  the  Sicilian  Raphael. 

An  excellent  road  leads  from  Montreale  to  PalermOf  ^^\„^^ 
country  houses  are  scattered   in   the  neighbourhood,  arid 
rocks,  rising  apparently  from  the  sea,  are  heaped  above 
each  other  in  a  fniitful  valley,  covered  in  some  places  with 
the  sptry  aloe  and  th.e  caetus.    Palm  trees  and  tall  bam« 

*  See  Simond's  Travels,  and  also  the  Manuel  du  Voyafeur  en  Sicile,  by  tbt 
Count  Fedor  de  Karaczay, 


BOOK  baos  wave  their  verdant  tops  in  the  air,  and  the  ligTiC  breeze 
Hxxxvi.  that  agitates  the  corn  fields^  enlarges  the  undnlating  siirfacf. 
The  blight  foliage  of  the  orange  and  lemon  ti-ees^  the 
smooth  branches  <»f  the  olive,  the  large-leaveii  vine  ami  lb© 
graceful  roue  laurclt  form  a  varied  landscaiie  of  the  rtcbeal 
.verdure. 

The   rapltal   of  Sicil^i   the  ancient  Fanormus^    a  town 
JViuridcd  by  the  Phenlctans^  now  encompassed  witli   walli^ 
rises  in  the  foroi  of  a  circle  on  a  gulf.     It  appears  smaller 
itiian  it  really  in;  two  streets  wtiich  intersect  each  other 
Iransverselyt  divide  it  into  four  nearly  equal  |iarts.     The 
readth  of  these  streets   may  be  ahimt  forty  or  forty -fire 
ieet,  and  the  length  from  twelve  hundred  to  fourtteti  hum* 
red  paces.     One  of  the  streets^  tlto  Caasaro^  derives  jto 
name    from    tfic  Arabian  word   CassaVf  which  signifies  m 
palace,  the  other  is  called  tfie  Macqueda  or  Strada  JMWpo* 
The  place  where  the  two  streets  cross  each  other,  forms  mil 
octagonal  court;  at  no  great  distance  from  it^  is  situated 
the  Pretorian   court,    Which   is  ntuch  larger*     A  rouotain 
loaded  with  ornaments,  and   of  such  dimensions  tliat  tli# 
eye  cannot  embrace  the  whole ;   risea  from  tfic  centre  of 
the  last  court;   it  consists  of  several  basins  placed  abova 
each  other,  ami  separated  by  galleries  covered  with  statues 
and  animals,  that  throw  out  the  water  in  dilfertint  direc* 
tions,     I'he  piazza  of  Bologni  is  adorned  with  an  eques* 
trian  statue  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  king  of  Sicily^ — the  best 
work  of  Yolsi,  a  Sicilian  sculptor*     The  gates  of  the  town 
are  shut  at  night,  the  two  finest  are  the  Porta  Felict^  a 
triumphal  arch  that  furms  the  entrattce  from  the  barboar 
into  Palermo,  and  the  Porta  Nuova  at  tlie  extremity  of  Ube 
Cassaro,  and  contiguous  to  the  royal  palace.     The  arrbi- 
tecture  of  the  last  building  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  Ilia 
good   taste   of  tlie   Palermitans ;    constructed   at  difTen^nt 
periods,  tlie  different  iKarts  arc  not  in  harmony  with  eacli 
other.     The  most  remai'kahle   part  of  the  edifice  is   the 
chapel  built  by  king  Roger  in  1129;   and  it  too  is  onlj  re- 
markable for  its  grotesque  paintings,  its  coarse  mosaics,  and 
an  architecture  in  which  the  Gothic  and  the  Grecian  stylo 
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of  the  middle  ages  are  united.    The  highest  part  of  the     book 
palace,  or  the  observatory  was  finished  in  1791 ;  it  was  cxxztx. 

there-  that  the  celebrated  abbe  Fiazzi  discovered  in  1801, ' 

the  planet  whicli  he  called  Ceres.  The  oldest  fresco  paint- 
ing in  Europe  may  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  large  hospi- 
tal, it  was  finished  in  the  fourth  century  ;*  the  triumph  of 
death  forms  the  subject,  one  that  cannot  be  very  consola- 
tory to  the  patients  who  are  confined  in  the  hospital. 

The  vicaria  or  court  of  justice,  is  at  once  the  tribunal  vicaria. 
and  the  prison ;  the  guilty  and  innocent,  criminals  and  ac- 
cused, are  confined  together,  and  remain  sometimes  ten  or 
fifteen  years  before  the  court  condemns  or  acquits  tliero. 
**I  shall  give  an  example,''  says  M.  Simond,  **ot  the 
manner  in  which  the  prisons  are  filled,  as  I  am  sure  of  the 
fact  A  few  months  ago,  two  men  wore  quarrelling  in  the 
street  with  knives  in  their  hands,  when  a  third  person  in- 
terfering, was  stabbed,  and  th^  murderers  fled.  The  sbir- 
ri,  who  happened  to  be  at  hand,  seized  three  of  the  by- 
standers, and  conducted  them  to  prison,  where  they  are  now 
detained  without  any  evidence  whatsoever  against  them; 
and  unless  they  have  powerful  friends  or  money,  they  may 
remain  there  half  their  lives.  In  the  meantime,  no  mea- 
sures have  been  taken  to  bring  the  real  murderers  to  justice." 
An  epidcmy  lately  carried  ofi*  eighty  individuals  in  con 
finement  The  original  cause  of  detention,  often  trifling, 
is  forgotten,  witnesses  arc  gone  away,  nobody  thinks  of  pro- 
secuting; it  is  hopeless  for  a  prisoner  to  exiiect  a  trial,  he 
may-look  forward  to  a  goal  delivery,  to  which  an  arbitrary 
government  has  sometimes  recourse-,  when  the  prisons  are 
too  full.  The  indifference  as  to  the  fate  of  prisoners,  en- 
courages the  powerful  to  persecute  and  oppress  the  poor. 
The  number  of  prisoners  amounted  to  seventeen  hundred 
in  the  year  1818.  The  prisons  in  a  country  nine  times 
more  populous  than  the  province  of  Palermo,  those  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  court  at  Paris,  did  not  contain 
at  the  same  period  thirteen  hundred  persons. 

*  Manuel  du  Vnyageur  en  Sicile,  Sec. 
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Several  articles  of  considerable  value  liavc  lately  bi 
added  to  the  museuins  of  antiquUies  and  medals;  anil 
paintings^  tvhicli  are  now  collecting  in  the  galleries  of  tiv 
university^  are    likely  to  he   of   use  to  those  wha  dev 
themselves  to  the  line  arts. 

Two  edifices  of  Moorish  architecture  are  situated  in  f 
suburbs  of  Palermo;  the  one  is  the  palace  of  Ziza^ 
property  of  an  individual^  and  the  other*  the  palace  of  Cy- 
ba,  which  has  been  changed  into  barracks  for  cavalry ; 
they  were  built  by  an  emir,  wlio  called  them  after  tlic 
names  of  his  two  daughters.  The  town  contains^  besidd  ■ 
twenty-seven  principal  churches  and  several  ullicrs  of  a 
smaller  size,  sixty*seven  convents,  five  hospitals,  eight  cha- 
rity schools*  ail  academy,  three  public  libraries,  four  bar- 
racks, two  theatres  and  two  mounts  of  piety. 

The  Duomo  or  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  too- 
naments  in  Sicily*  was  founded  in  the  year  1166;  it  may 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in 
Cardova  and  Grenada;  but  the  interior,  al thou g)i  profuse- 
ly adorned,  does  not  correspond  with  the  exterior;  itiat*ble, 
granite,  jasper*  alabaster  and  lapis  lazuli  aro  lavished  in 
the  same  way  as  in  other  Italian  churches.  Next  to  the 
cathedral,  the  church  of  Jesus  is  the  most  remarkable^  not 
only  for  its  architecture,  but  for  its  precious  tirtiaments, 
its  paintings  and  basso  relievos. 

The  catacombs  cut  in  the  I'ock  below  the  church  of  tlie 
capuchinsi  possess  the  singular  property  of  converting  into 
mummies  the  bodies  that  arc  deposited  in  thera-  The 
dead,  placed  upright  in  niches,  are  sumptuously  attired; 
their  arms  hang  downwards,  or  are  crossed  on  the  htecit 
The  nobles  attach  much  importance  to  this  method  of  »- 
pulture,  and  purchase  very  dearly  the  right  of  obtaining 
it,  indeed  the  revenue  that  the  capuchins  thus  derive,  forms 
the  principal  source  of  their  wealth.  On  certain  festivala» 
these  bodies  are  clothed  in  gorgeous  apparel;  n^latiuoi 
friends,  j^rhaps  lovers  are  then  admitted  to  see  tbfiae  vbo 
were  dear  to  them*  But  the  magnificent  dresses  of  tlie 
dead  furm  surely  a  painTuI  contrast  with  their  shrivelled 
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8kin« — ^the  contracted  lip  no  longer  concealing  the  teeth^ — 
the  disagreeable  grimace  on  some  countenances^ — the  smile  ozzzvi. 
on  otherst  as  if  they  looked  in  pity  or  contempt  on  the  vain 
grandeur  and  fleeting  pleasures  of  the  world. 

Palermo  boasts  of  having  been  the  birthplace  of  St  Saim  Ro- 
Agatha,  who  received  the  palm  of  martyrdom  in  the  third  '^^^^' 
century ;  the  same  town  claims  thelionour  of  having  given 
birth  to  another  personage  in  the  legendf  to  another  object 
of  veneration  to  a  credulous  people.  A  Sicilian  poet  places 
St  Rosalia  above  all  the  saints  in  paradise,  nay  morOf  above 
the  Virgin  herself.  According  to  tradition,  she  was  the 
niece  of  William  the  Good;  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  she 
renounced  the  world,  lived  in  complete  solitude,  and  died 
unknown.  Wliile  the  plague  depopulated  the  town  ifk 
1624,'a  hermit  declared  that  he  had  seen  a  vision,  in  which 
God  revealed  to  him  a  cavern  on  Mount  Pelegrino,  where 
the  bones  of  St  Rosalia  were  to  be  found;  these  bones,  it 
was  necessary  to  carry  in  procession^  round  the  walls  of 
Palermo,  in  order  that  tlieir  isacred  virtue  might  drive 
away  the  plague.  N6  one,  until  that*  period,  ever  heard 
of  St  Rosalia,  no  one  knew  that  such  a  person  ever  exist- 
ed, ft  was  rather  too  much  to  expect  that  her  remains 
could  be  found  five  centuries  after  her  death.  The  magis- 
trates paid  little  attention  to  the  story  of  the  visionary, 
but  the  people  believed  it,  and  to  satisfy  them,  a  deputa- 
tion of  monks,  with  the  hermit  at  their  head,  was  sent  to 
the  cavern.  The  bones  were  found,  and  the  plague  in  the 
course  of  time  disappeared.  The  remains  of  St  Rosalia 
are  now  enclosed  in  a  magnificent  shrine  on  the  very  place 
from  which  they  were  first  removed,  and  to  which  pilgrims 
from  Italy  and  every  part  of  Sicily  resort 

A  festival  that  commences  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  lasts  FeiUrai  of 
several  days,  and  tliose  who  have  seen  it,  affirm  that  there  ^^^^<'*^*- 
is  a  greater  display  of  pomp  and  pageantry  on  these  occa- 
sions, than  during  the' holy  week  at  Rome.  The  shrine  of 
St  Rosalia  is  then  carried  in  procession  through  the 
streets  of  Palermo.  Fifty-six  mules  richly  caparisoned  are 
attached  to  an  immense  tehide  aeventj  feet  long,  thirty 


.BOOK     broai],  afiil  ciglity  lagli»  containing  a  numerous  yrchcBtra» 
ixvi.  and  Bdorned  witli  orange  trees,  slirubs  and  flowers^     Tlie 
"  holy  chariot,  if  it  may  he  so  callfd,  ttM*mi nates  in  a  doreet 
supported   by  six   Corinthian   pillars,  ami    beneulh    it    is 
placed  the  gigantic  statue  of  St*  Rosalia*  which  consists  of 
massive  stiver.     The  saint  with  her  numcrotm  suite  and  hsr 
guard  of  cavalry,  return  home  in  the  evening,  when  every 
house  is  iliumined,  when  every  priest  or  monk  that  accom- 
panies her«  holds  a  lighted  torch  in  hi;^  hand.     Ftro  works 
are  then  dischargeil   frooi  every  part  of  the  town,  and  tlie 
corso  IS  crowded  with  carriages  from  midnight  until  two 
o'clock.     Horse  races  comracocc  on  the  morning  of   thm 
second  day;  in  the  forenoon,  the  saint  and  her  retinue  pass 
through  different   parts  of  the   town*   in   the  evening  tlie 
same  illuminations  are  renew ed^  and  the  fire.   workB    are 
more  brilliant;  the  same  amusements  are  continued   during 
the  third  day.     There  are   three  races  on  the   fourth,  nod 
the  cathedral  is   lighted   in  the  evening  with  thirty  thou- 
sand wax  tapers.     Lastly^  the  saint  is  accompanied  with  a 
very  numerous  procession   on  the  fifth   day»  for  all   tho 
priests  and  monks   in   the  town  must   attend;   tliej   pass 
round  the  Prctorian  court,  and  the  fountain  is  changed  ia. 
an  instant  into  a  fountain  of  fire. 

The  festival  attracts  to  Palermo  nearly  a  fourth  part 
the  pijpulatioo  of  the  island,  and  costs  the  niuhici)iatily 
about  sixty  thousand  ducats.  The  interest  that  tlie  Pal* 
ermitans  of  all  ranks  and  all  ages  take  in  the  vain  show* 
the  luxury  that  prevails,  the  importance  attached  to  triBes 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who 
were  so  devoted  to  ceremonies  and  religious  festivals,  flai 
still  in  the  veins  of  the  Sicilian  peojde* 

The  finest  public  walk,  or  the  Marina^  as  it  is  called, 
extends  along  tl/fe  sea-shore,  and  leads  to  the  FlorSi  a  large 
garden  tastefully  planted,  and  kept  up  with  much  carof 
it  commurncates  with  a  botanical  garden,  containing  up- 
wards of  four  thousand  exotic  plants.  The  fine  edifice  in 
the  centre  of  the  last  garden,  the  work  of  a  French  archi- 
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toct,*  is  now  set  apart  for  lectures  on  botany  and  natural    book 
history.  ,   cmvi. 

Tlie  Gulf  of  Palermo  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Gulf  — T 

of  Naples;  mountains  scorched  by  a  burning  sun,  proclaini  hood. 
the  vicinity  of  Africa.  Mount  Pelegrino,  the  Eveta  of 
the  Romans,  is  the  highest  of  any  that  rise  like  an  amphi- 
theatre round  the  town ;  their  sides  are  adorned  with  gar- 
dens and  country  houses,  in  the  midst  ct  which  may  be 
remarked  the  Favorita,  a  royal  park,  stocked  with  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  hares  and  pheasants.  The  posi- 
tion that  Antonine  assigns  in  his  itinerary  to  HyccarOf  a 
town  mentioned  by  Thucydides  and  Plutarch,  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  present  village  of  Garini  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city, — the  birth-place  of  Lais,  the  cele- 
brated courtezan.  The  Wretched  town  of  Termini,  well 
known  in  Sicily  for  a  wealthy  convent  of  benedictines, 
built  by  pope  St.  Gregory,  is  situated  on  the  coast  near 
the  site  of  Himera,  a  town  founded  six  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  by  a  colony  sent  from 
Messina  or  Zancle.  Gelo  defeated  Aroilcar  under  its 
walls,  but  his  defeat  was  avenged  by.  Hannibal,  who 
razed  the  town,  and  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  The 
other  towns  and  villages  on  the  coast,  are  too  insignificant 
to  require  notice.  Melazzo,  built  on  a  promontory  at 
eight  leagues  from  Messina,  is  the  ancient  Mflx^  where 
the  Romans  gained  the  first  naval  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

The  islands  round  Sicily  may  now  be  mentioned  in  order  islands. 
to  complete  the  account  of  the  Neapolitan  states.  Oppidolo, 
the  chief  town  in  PtntaUariOf  an  island  on  the  south-east, 
contains  three  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  The 
burgh  of  Santa  Maria,  a  place  defended  by  a  fortress, 
contains  the  greater  part  of  the  population  in  Ustica, 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Palermo.  Alicudi  or 
Alicari,  an  island  somewhat  smaller  than  the  last,  does 

♦  M.  Dufourny. 
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not  contain  more  than  two  liundred  and  fifty  indiviilQali. 
Sal  in  a,  whicli  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  |>eoplcd  by 
four  thousand  inhabitants.  The  population  of  lilfiiiri 
amounts  to  eighteen  thousand;  the  town  of  the  same  nant 
is  fortified^  and  the  island  produces  exccUout  muscadine 
wine.  Two  hundred  inhabitants  reside  in  Pnnaria*  thi 
ancient  Didyne,  Stromboli  is  the  ancient  StrtrngyU^  its 
fruitful  and  volcanic  soil  did  not  contain  more  than  two  bmi* 
dred  inhabitants  about  twenty-fivo  yeai-s  ago,  but  at  pre* 
sent  more  than  two  thousand  are  collected  in  a  single  tovin* 
The  other  islands  dependent  on  Sicily,  arc  not  inhabited. 

The  climate  of  Sicily  exerts  its  influence,  not  only  on 
the  physical,  but  moral  character  of  its  inliabitants*     The 
Sicilians  are  gay,  lively  and  intoHectual,  of  ardent  imagina- 
tions  and    impetuous   passions ;  the  same  people  arc  ge* 
nerous,  hospitable  and  faithful  observers  of  their   word* 
VBiit  neither  are  their  good  qualities  improved,   nor  tUeir 
bad    passions    subdued    by    education.    A    roan  commits 
I  murder,  not  from  covetousness,  but  from  vengeance*    To 
[avenge  oneself  is   by   all  considered  a   right,    by  many  a 
luty.    The  lower  orders  in   Sicily  do  not  submit  to  injii* 
ies  so  tamely  as  the  people  of  Naples,  the  liigher  cladaea 
Liiever  venture  to  strike  their  inferiors;  a  blow,  days   Hr 
3imond,  might  be  repaid  with  a  stab.     Although  they  pasi 
[their  time  in  indolence,  their  mental  activity  puts  them  m 
'possession  of  many  resources,  indeed  if  they  were  well  edu- 
cated, they  might  perhaps  be  superior  to  the  people  of  any 
.other  country.     But  they  are  kept  in  ignorance;  influen- 
[tial  men  consider  knowledge  a  fatal  or  dangerous  present; 
it  is  supposed  to  make  the  people  discontented^  not  faioiJiar 
[with  the  moral  truths^  that  are  so  closely  connected  withj 
those  of  religion* 

Elementary   education,  by   diffusing  the  use  of  writin| 

^Inight  introduce  a  love  of  order  and  economy  among  ih 

lower  ranks,  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  perusal  of  the 

books  within  their  reach,  dispose   them  to  consider  their 

engagements  to  the  state,  and  their  other  duties^  more  obit* 
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gatory,  and  render  the  husband  man  and  the  artisan  bettor 
able  to  inrorm  tfjcmsdves  in  their  respective  departments 
of  industry.  Wliat  danger  can  result  from  such  changes 
in  the  manners  and  liabits  of  the  people  ?  The  bulwarks 
that  defend  tbe  palace  against  popular  tumultsi  are  not  im- 
pregnable; a  well  informed  person  capable  of  respecting 
the  lawst  may  be  more  easily  kept  within  the  limits  of  a 
reasonable  obediencci  than  another  who  knomra  only  the  so- 
vereignty of  force,  the  submission  that  results  from  fear. 

Wc  have  attempted  to  describe  the  fondness  of  the  people  Religion, 
for  religious  festivals.  The  Sicilians  require  a  worship  that 
addi'esses  itself  to  the  senses,  they  must  hare  flowers,  per- 
fumes,  noisy  music  and  images ;  incapable  of  receiving 
Christianity  in  its  native  purity,  they  introduced  the  ma- 
chinery of  polytheism  info  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Tho 
national  vanity,  which  is  common  to  the  Sicilians  with  their 
ancestors,  makes  thorn  suppose  themselves  superior  to  otlier 
people,  and  tho  same  sentiment  produces  some  degree  of 
jealousy  between  the  diflerent  towns,  Athens  and  Lace- 
demon  claimed  political  supremacy,  and  Messina  does  not 
yield  to  Palermo  the  title  of  capital. 

The  Sicilians  are  exemplary  for  tlicir  sobriety,  in  that  pcasantryJ 
virtue,  at  least,  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  ancient  Spar- 
tans.  Some  customs  of  the  Greeks  are  still  preserved 
among  the  peasantry;  thus,  the  shepherds  choose  a  judge  to 
hear  their  songs,  and  to  award  tlic  pri^e  to  him  who  deserves 
it  The  country  women  retain  tho  Greek  costume^^— tho 
long  veil  and  the  wide  cincture. 

ConverBU^ione  are  as  general  in  Sicily  as  in  Italy ;  peo-  socrety. 
]ilo  meet  in  eaclt  others  houses,  or  in  public  places  to  which 
they  subscribe ;  to  ific  latter,  rooms  are  set  apart  for  tbe 
]»iirpuse  of  conversation,  and  other  apartments  for  thoao 
who  consider  gambling  more  attractive.  But  what  appears 
very  strange,  a  lady  in  conHnement  never  fails  to  hold  a 
a>nver$axion€t  and,  the  day  after  delivery,  all  her  friends 
repair  to  her  chamber.  The  pains  by  which  women  pur- 
chase the  pleasure  of  being  mothers,  arc  not  felt  in  Sicily, 
an  advantage  that  nature  has  bestowed  on  warm  climates. 


Cocrup- 
"on. 


BOOK         Sicily  has  given  birtli  to  distinguished  writers ;  and  their 
oxjcxTi*  ^orks  form  frequently  a  eubjcct  for  criticism  or  convcrsa- 

tion  to  the  present  Sicilians^     Poetry  is  the   language  of 

love  and  gallantry^  tliere  is  not  a  tender  swain  that  does 
not  express  the  cruelty  of  his  mistress  in  rhyme.  Amor- 
ous intrigues  are  the  pastimes  of  all  the  ladies ;  they  ne- 
ver walk  in  the  streets,  they  are  only  seen  in  the  tiieatre, 
at  masfi,  or  in  their  houses.  They  adopt,  and  often  im- 
prove tfie  Frcncli  fashions,  and  they  are  perhaps  as  adroit 
as  the  Parisian  ladies  in  heightening  the  effect  of  fine  fea* 
tures  and  arch  eyes.  Tho  women  of  Messina  are  pleasant 
and  agreeable  in  their  manners,  at  Palermo  they  are  hand- 
some, at  Syracuse  they  are  distinguished  hy  the  frenhness 
of  their  complexion,  at  Trapani,  one  may  discover  the  re- 
gularity of  the  Greek  profile.  In  Naples  tho  men  arc 
handsomer  than  the  women,  in  Sicily  the  women  are  t»ettcr 
looking  than  the  men. 
^^r-'— *'  Tlie  principal  sources  of  public  corruption  are  an  iiicx* 

^KT  '  tricable  labyrinth   of  laws,  a  host  of  advocates  and  attor* 

^A  neys,  encouraging,  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  mania  for 

^H  lawsuits.     Justice  is  venal,  and  the  judges  do  not  blush  to 

^K  ^  acknowledge  it;  the  agents  of  government  are  the  greatest 

^m  smugglers,    monks    educate    youth,   and  govern   families, 

^^^^^^  while  their  own  conduct  is  not  more  exemplary  than  that 
^H^^y  of  their  predecessors  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

^^™*  Sicily  was  formerly  as  much  infested  with  robbers  as  ihe 

Neapolitan  territory  is  at  present,  and  some  parts  in  ihc 
island  wore  emphatically  styled  dens  of  Uiieves*  Such, 
however,  is  no  longer  the  case,  for  strangers  may  travel 
without  danger,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
(Besoiute  CapiianoSf  appointed  in  each  district,  are  chosen 
from  the  most  influential  proprietors.  Each  Capttano  has 
a  guard  of  fourteen  horsemen,  well  mounted,  well  armed, 
ami  well  paid,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  their  chief  to  enforce 
the  law  in  his  district,  preserve  the  peace,  and  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  inhabitants,  for  which  he  is  made  responsible. 
The  horsemen  were  originally  selected  from  Ihe   most  in- 
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trepid  banditti,  and  tfaey  have  performed  their  duty  so  well    book 
that  trayelling  is  as  safe  in  Sicily  as  in  England.  cx:|xti» 

Strangers   have  some  difficulty  in   understanding   the 

manner  of  computing  time  in  Sicily  and  in  every  part  of  ^umhig''^ 
Italy,  except  Turin,  Parma  and  Florence.  The  first  hour  thehoun. 
of  the.twenty-four,  or  the  Ave  Maria,  begins  half  an  hour 
after  sunset;  therefore,  at  the  equinox,  what  is  noon  in 
the  rest  of  Europe,  is  thirty  minutes  after  seventeen  in 
Italy,  and  it  is  one  o^clock  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same 
country  at  half  past  seven  in  the  evening.  One  inconve- 
nience attending;  the  Italian  method,  is  that  the  clocks 
must  be  regulated  every  day  at  noon,  and  advanced  or 
retarded  according  as  the  days  are  becoming  longer  or 
shorter.  The  watches  of  the  Italians  are  made  in  foreign 
countries,  and  the  dials  do  not  correspond  with  their  mode 
of  counting  the  hours,  which,  they  maintain,  has  many  ad-* 
vantages  over  the  ordinary  method- 
Italy,  once  the  country  of  flourishing  colonies,  the  Deitiaief 
centre  of  the  most  formidable  empire  in  ancient  times,  the  °  ^^  ^' 
theatre  of  the  most  powerful  republics  during  the  middle 
ages,  has  remained  without  influence  and  without  glory, 
during  the  political  changes  to  which  Europe  has  in 
modem  times  been  exposed.  Divided  into  kingdoms 
and  principalities  of  the  second  and  third  order,  it  is  with- 
out any  central  point,  every  part  is  consequently  vulner- 
able. During  fourteen  centuries,  to  conquer  Italy  was 
the  ambition  of  prinqes  beyond  the  Alps,  and  late 
events  have  too  clearly  proved  that  its  diSbrent.  states 
may  easily  become  the  prey  of  an  ambitious  monarch. 
One  or  two  victories  enabled  Napoleon  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  country.  Had  he  secured  its  independence 
by  giving  it  a  chief,  in  place  of  dividing  it  into  prefectures, 
governed  under  his  influence  by  princes  of  his  family, 
France  and  Italy  might  have  resisted  the  coalition  of 
Europe.  Napoleon  acknowledged  his  error,  when  it  could 
not  be  repaired ;  what  that  emperor  did  not  attempt,  time, 
and  the  interests  of  Europe,  may  perhaps  adcomplish. 
The  influence  of  manners,  religion  and  language,  tends  to 
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BOOK  unite  all  the  people  in  Italy ;  the  intrignes  af  some  prtnc 
DxxiTi*  and  the  ambition  of  different  powers,  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  union.  The  fluccessive  conquests  of  the  great* 
est  empire  in  Europe,  may  at  no  distant  period  occaston 
reasonable  alarm  for  the  safety  of  western  iiation<9f  in  tiii 
event  of  any  calamity,  it  might  be  well  to  secure  the  in- 
dependence of  Italy.  Additional  resoiirccs  might  he  ob- 
tained in  the  alliance  of  a  country  possessing  on  a  surface 
of  9^^200  square  miles,  a  population  of  16,560,000  inili* 

^  viduals.     But  if  commerce  and  industry  were  enc4iura^jdt 

'  Italy  might  easily  contain  twenty-four  milliunst  so  great  b 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  so  great  are  the  advantages  of  its 
climate.  The  Italian  nation  is  defended  by  the  Alps  on 
the  north,  by  the  Appenines  in  the  centre,  and  in  oilier 
directions  by  the  sea ;  it  might  add  to  the  natural  strength 

''of  its  position  by  fortresses^  strongholds  and  »rsenals» — it 
might  maintain  an  imposing  army,  enlarge  its  ports,  ci^ate 
a  navy,  avail  itself  of  its  islands  to  acqtiirc  a  mariiioie 
superiority,  and  be  raised  to  an  equality  with  the  greatest 
nations. 

One  of  the  present  tlirones  in  Italy  may  probably  govern 

I  the  whole  country;  but  if  the  different  states  be  excited  to 
revolt  by  local  interests  or  unforeseen  causes,  Italy  may  be- 
come a  federative  republic,  5li]an,  Venice,  Florence^  Ramet 
Naples,  Cagliari  and  Falermo  might  then  be  the  six  princi- 
pal towns  in  the  New  Ututed  States, — participating  per* 
haps,  at  the  extremity  of  the  continent,  in  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  that  distinguish  the  American  federation. 
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STATISTICAL   TABLES 

OF  ITALY. 


Lombard  Venetian  Kingdom  divided  into  two  governments 
and  seventeen  delegations,  including  forty-one  TownSf  a 
hundred  and  seventy-six  Burghs  and  Jive  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-one  ViUages.* 


eOYXRNMCNT   OF    MILAN. 


1 

Popnli- 

Pa}m]H-' 

iujfsicii  ^ 

PoptiJa- 

tloB  fpr 

lion  afih0 

G^nnaii 

tlon  of  ihc 

oTery 

Capitsk* 

Ciikt 

Kuaare 

Ddcgm. 

QemtaD 

towsi. 

□tUa.      1 

timm. 

miUs. 

L  Sondrio 

3^374 

62,05 

a3,45i 

1,346 

2,  Camo 

7\tm 

60,61 

335,06C> 

5,761 

ij.  Milan 

134,647 

47,90 

463,477 

9,861 

4.  Pnvia 

31,351 

24,40 

140,368 

6,098 

5«  Lodi 

i4^*i 

34,10 

197,5;>1 

5,809 

♦i,  Bergamo 

29,409 

6C,10 

315,180 

4,775 

7,  Brescia 

33,911 

57,80 

323,738 

5,679 

a,  Crecnona 

3tL876 

n,m 

175,815 

7,i*91 

LI.  Mantua        .    \  523,3401 

-      27^ 

239,43Cl    8,808 

GtVZRNMK^n 

P    OF    VEJf 

rc£. 

10*  Verona 

60,000 

ise,4(ii 

377,849 

4,086' 

lU  Rovigot 

7,000 

20,72 

135,025 

6,781 

12.  Piidya 

47,000 

3!>,80 

2110,514 

7,474 

13.  Viccnza 

30,000 

41,20 

'^.rr/A? 

7,257 

,14,  BeUuDO 

8,U1M) 

(il,f*0 

129,K40;   2,013] 

15.  Treviao 

15,fJ00 

35,«0 

232,732 

0,649 

16.  Vewce 

101MI37 

51,26 

349,157 

4,885 

17,  Udinat 

lt^,CK)0 

130,20 

350,974 

2,699 

Tntjii  sapejUtlett  En  G<:rTUii.ii 

•ttunrf!^  tziUuf,    auit  iirervgf! 

851,94 

4,237;301 

4,979 

flurfAi^c  in  miHATv  jfeoffrBjitiiH 

2,36S3 

1,789 

BOOK 
CXXXYI. 


*  The  above  table  indicates  the  population  according  to  the  cenfuf  of  1825^ 
contained  in  the  Alphabetisch-topograpbischeiy  Fostreiie-Haiidbucb,  published 
by  M.  Max.  Fried.  Thielcn,  Vienna  1827. 

t  Metropolis  of  Polesino,  an  ancient  province,  now  a  delegation. 

f  Mttropolit  of  Friuli* 
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Population  according 

Italians 
Germans  . 
Jews 

Greeks      . 
Armenians 

tothe 

origin 

0/ 

the  InKabitanis. 

- 

4,163,700 

66,500 

5^600 

700 

500 

4fiBffflOO 


StaUiHc9  of  the  Presi,  1824.* 

Volumes  printed — Number  of  copies 
Engravings  and  music — Number  of  copies 

Periodical  Works. 

The  Milan  Gazette — ^Number  of  copies 
Ladies'  Courier  ..... 

Royal  Almanack         ..... 
Law  Bulletin  ..... 

Besides  these  works,  each  delegation  has  its  separate  JoumaL 

Sdeniiftt  and  Literary  Joumali. 

At  Milan  .           .           .        •  .                       .  .           8 

At  Padua  ......  .1 

At  Treviso  ......  .1 

At  Pavia  .            .            ...            .  .             1 


1,040,500 
143,600 


1,900 
700 
690 

1,750 


Libraries. 

At  Belluno,  the  advocates'  library  contains 

At  Bergamo,  the  largest  contains 

At  Brescia  Id.      . 

At  Mantua  Id.      . 

At  Milan,  the  Ambrosian  library 

Id.      the  Brero  library 
At  Padua,  the  university  library 

Id.       the  Benedictine  library 
At  Pavia,  the  university  library 
At  Venice,  library  of  St.  Mark 

Id.        the  Narri  library 
At  Vicenza  .... 


11 

45,000  volames. 

30,000 

60,000 

50,000 

90,000 
140,000 

70,000 

52,000 

33,000 
150,000 

40,000 

20,000 


^  Taken  from  the  Biblioleea  itaiiaim,  February  18S6,  Jtauary  and  F«br«ary 
1826. 
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UniversUuSt  ColUg€$i  i^.  in  1822. 

Govern moDt  of  MilaD  .  .  .  .     -       11 

Id.  Venice         ....  7 

University  of  Padua  founded  in  1221,  attended  in  1822  by  300  students. 

University  of  Pavia     Id.         1361,  .  .  750 

Number  of  children  who  attend  the  schools  132,000* 

In  1815,  the  children  attending  tbe  schools  in  the  de- 
legations of  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  were  as  one  in        14 

In  the  delegation  of  Venice,  in  the  year  1823,  they 
were  as  one  in  .  27 

Idem,  1826,  one  in  .        •    .  .  23t 
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KINGDOM  OF  PIEMONT  AND  SARDINIA. 

DIVIDED  INTO  EIGHT  INTENDBMCIES,  INTO  FORTY  CONTINENTAL  AND 
TEN  INSULAR  PROVINCES,  CONTAINING  IN  ALL  NINETT-FOUR  TOWNS, 
TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTT-NINB  BURGHS,  AND  THREE  THOUSAND 
THREE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-SIX  VILLAGES  AND  HAMLETS. 

Division  of  Savoy.t 


Prorincos* 

PopulaUon. 

Cq^tals. 

Popnlatioii. 

Savoy  Proper 

119,910 

Chamberyt 

12,000 

Upper  Savoy 

35,140 

L*Hdpital 

1,500 

Carouge 

37,960 

Saint-Julien 

1,000 

Chaublais 

45,030 

Thonon 

3,000 

Faucigny 

68,100 

Bonneville 

1,200 

Genayois 

71,850 

Annecy 

5,500 

Maurienne 

49,770 

Saint  Jean  de  Mai 

ir           2,500 

Tarentaise 

39,320 

Montiers 

2,500 

Divinon  of  TSuin. 


Turin 

315,480 

Turintt 

114,000 

Biella 

91,700 

Biellaf 

7,700 

Ivrea 

136,200 

Ivreaf 

7,000 

Pignerol 

106,990 

Pignerolt 

4,000 

Susa 

65,470 

Susat 

2,000 

*  According  to  Hassel. 

t  According  to  M.  Balbi.  See  his  work  entitled,  Tbe  World  compared  with 
the  British  Empire. 

%  The  population  of  the  proTincet  is  taken  from  the  centai  of  1896.  Tbt 
signs  t  and  tt  Indicate  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics. 
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CXXXVI. 

Coni 

Alba 

Mondovi 

Saluzzo 

143,780 

99,380 

118,370 

127,600 

Conif 
Albat 
IMondoVit 
Saluzzot 

16,500 

7,0UU 

17,000 

10^ 

DivUion  of  JUsiandria. 

Alessandria 

Acqui 

Asti 

Casal 

Tortona 

Volghera 

90,530 
76,940 
107,670 
102,830 
47,580 
84,770 

Alessandriat 

Acquit 

Astif 

Casalf. 

Tortonaf 

Volgheraf 

30,000 
6,500 

21,000 

16,000 
8,000 

10,000 

Division 

o/^^ovara, 

Novara 

Lumelline 

Ossola 

Pallanza 

Val-Sezia 

Vercelli 

U5,780 

101,330 

30,420 

60,040 

31,320 

101,130 

Novaraf 

Vigegano 

Domod'Ossola    . 

Pallanza 

Varallo 

Vercellift 

13,000 

15,000 

1,500 

1,500 

3,300 

16,000 

Division 

of  Aosta, 

Aosta 

64,640 

Aostaf 

5^ 

Division 

ofNxct, 

Nice 
Oiie«rlia 
San  Keino 

85,220 
5I,3G0 
36,650 

Nicet 

Oneglia 

Vintimillet 

15,000 
4,000 
5,500 

Division 

of  Genoa. 

Genoa 
Albenga 
Bobbio 
Cbiavari             • 

Levanto 

Novi 
Savona 

208,290 
50,860 
31,490 
91,380 

64,450 

56,540 
36,340 

Genoaft 
Albengaf 
Bobbiof 
Cbiavari 
J  Spczzia 
i'  Sarsanat 
Novi 
Savona 

80,000 
4,000 
3,500 
8,000 
4,000 
3,000 
8,000 

10,000 

Total    3,399,600  on  A  surface  of  %635  square  lengues, 
giving  on  average  1200  for  every  square  league. 
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Poptdaiian  qf  Turin  at  the  end  qf  1825.* 


DifTerent  classes 

Working  classes 

Clergyfinen 

Servants 

Jews 

Individuals  holding  offices  in  the 
different  congregations 

Individuals  in  the  monasteries 
Id.        in  religious  houses 
Id.        in  the  seminaries,  col- 
leges and  military  academy 

Individuals  in  the  hospitals 


39,514 

7,744 

663 

2,659 

777 

I  275 

7 
15 

I   995 

1096 


Women. 

43,094 
4,405 

4,874 
776 


215 

848 


1556 


53,747 


ISLAND   OF   SARDINIA. 

Popuiatian  qftke  Provinces  in  1821. 


ToUl. 

82,608 

12,149 

663 

7,533 

1,553 

275 

222 

863 

995 
2654 


CXZXTI. 


55,768         109,515t 


1  Cagliari 

95,780 

2  Busachi 

63,270 

3  Iglesias 

36,680 

4  Isili 

44,170 

5  Lanusei 

24,540 

6  Nuoro 

^ 

47,900 

7  Sassari 

54,710 

8  Alghero 

26,660 

9  Cuglieri 

30,110 

10  Ozieri 

38,130 

461,950 

NUDM 

VQlacM 

Nnmber 

PopnUttoa 

Of  the 

Towns.            or                      Population. 

of 

of  the 

Dtocewei 

Bnnhi. 
rCagliariH                             27,356^ 
\                   Quarto                 5,320^ 

PtriaheiL 

DioceMoi. 

Cagliari 

<                   Sanluri                 3^1  > 
i                  Sinnai                   2,6431 
(                  Gergei                  2,055  J 

79 

109,888 

•  See  Annal.  UniTerf.  di  Statistica,  February   18t6. 

t  The  populati 

onofl8t4amounledto 

• 

107,388 

Increase  at  the  end 

of  1825 

• 

• 

• 

• 

S,1J7 

109,515 


The  increase  from  the  end  of  1825  to  the  end  of  1826  yrta  more  than  double  that 
of  tho  |>rtGeding  year.  * 

%  The  above  uble  has  bean  derived  from  dttallt  fumiihed  by  M.  Clbrario, 
SM  Bulletin  dts  scienct,  section  de  Oeographie,  ton.  ii« 
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Names 
of  the 
GZZXTI*      DiocesMik 


Ogliastra 


Sassari 


IgleBias 

Gastella  and 
Nuoro 


Algberof 
Bosa 
Bisarcio 
Ales 

Oristano 


Ampurias  and 
Civita 


Towu. 


Sas  arif 


Iglesiasf 


k  Algherof 


[Bosaf 


or 


Nmnbcf 
Population.        of 

Pariflhak 


PopQladoB 

or  the 
DioceaMf. 


C  Villaputzu 

(  Lanuseif 

Sorao 

Bonoryo 

Ittiri 

Ossilo 

Ploagbe 

Carloforte 

Nuorof 

Dorgali 

Fonni 

Olienna 

Villanova 
Bolotona 


2,150 ; 
1,814 
1,379^ 
19,368' 
3,285  I 
4,253 
4,000 


28        25,982 


32 


'  Oristanoft 


'  Castlesardo 


Santo  LuBsurgiu 
Cuglieri 
Ozierif 
Pattada 
Budduso 
Guspini 
Villacidrof 

Gonnos  Fanadigo  3,129 
5,356 
Cabras  6,600 

Tonnara  2,136 

Isili  2,062 


3,000 
4,591 
2,486 
3,349  1 
3,049  f 

3,ooor 

2,5001 
6,924) 
3,176  > 
2,180  S 
5,553) 
4,022  > 
3,405  N 
7,766 
3,019 
2,100 
3^307 
5,571 


23 


25 


26 


20 


24 


41 
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77,467 

22,803 

33,570 
32,965 
23,017 
29,760 
42,093 

65,894 


Tcmpiof 

Nulvi 

Sedini 

La  Maddalena 


1,9C4 
7,057 
3,009 
1,343 
1,758 


21        20,648 


Peiraonteso 
Savoyards 
Sardinians 
Jews 


Total  392    490,087* 

Population  of  the  Sardinian  States. 

Acmrdint  to 
their  rrliKion. 

3,??0>4,OIK) 

22,(100 

3,700 


Accordlpg  to 
thPlr  origin. 

3,010,000 

Catholics 

38<),000 

Vaudois 

490,000 

Jews 

3,700 

3,889,700 


3,889,700 


*  The  above  population,  on  a  surface  of  1,100  square  leagues,  together  with 
the  adjacent  islands,  gives  the  small  proportion  of  -HS  individuals  for  evei) 
square  league. 
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Populatitm  of  Sardinia  according  to  their  Classes,* 

FamillM.  Individuals. 

1,600  Noble  families         .....  6/200 

16,500  Husbandmen          .....  85,000 

1^300  Citizens 65,200 

66,161  Workmen  and  Peasants  330,805  f 

Ecclesiastics          ......  1,757 

Monks 1,125 

490,087 

Rdigioiis  Socieiies  and  Convents  in  the  Island  of  Sardinia. 


Occnpationfl. 
Teachers 

Id. 

Superitendents  of  Hospitals 

Proprietors 

Mendicants 


OidOTf. 
Jesuits      *     . 
Teachers  of  Re- 
ligious Schools 
St.  John 
Different  Orders 
Id.       . 


Religtoufl  Societiai 
and  Conrenta. 

2 


6 

5 
30 
47 


IndlTJIduala 
11 

74 

28 
317 

695 


90  111,125 

JVuniber  of  Murders  in  the  Island  of  Sardinia. 


The  proportion  is  as  one  to  every  490  inhabitants. 
Total  number  about  .  .  *  . 


l,000t 


Table  of  CalUe  existing  in  the  Island  of  Sardinia  in  1824. 


Oxen 

Cows 

Pigs 

Horses 

Goats 

Ewes 

Rams 


In  a  Domestic  State. 

On  the  Mountains. 

91,800      . 

28,500 

17,900       . 

106,000 

30,000     . 

156,000 

29,000     . 

17,800 

. 

314.800 

. 

669,600 

• 

61,400 

1,523,100 


,*  According  to  La  Marmara.  t  According  to  an  approximatioo. 

X  Sea  Storia  di  Sardegiiay  18S&. 
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Places  of  EduaOion  in 

Number  of 

the  Sardinian  States. 

Nmnberor 

Towiuk 

Univereitiea. 

Btudenu. 

Labnuicfl* 

Voloiuea. 

Turin 

1* 

1,200 

University 
C  S.  Curio 

110,000 
30,000 

Genoa 

It 

420 

<  Beria 

(  Franzoniana 

20,000 
30,UOO 

Cagliari 

n 

350 

University 

70,000 

Sassari 

^ 

120 

Id. 

15,000 

Different 
Towns 

1  Gymnasia 
i  Seminaries 

41 
37 

BUDGET   OF  THE    SARDINIAN   STATES  IN   1825  AND    1826. 

Island  of  Sardinia, 


Cense          ...... 

Domains  of  the  Crown      .            .            .            . 

Direct  taxes            .            .            .            •            , 

Indirect  taxes 

Contingencies        .            .            .            .            . 

L.200 

3,504 

38,194 

71,830 

857 

> 
Revenues  of  the  continental  provinces 

L.1 14,585 
.       259,400 

Total 

Public  debt 

ARHT. 

Land  Forces. 

L.373,985 
L.4,200,000|| 

In  Sardinia,  Infantry 
Id.  Cavalry 


10,000 
6,000 


NAVY. 


Ships  of  war 
Frigates 


2 
3 


•  Founded  \n  1406.  t  Founded  in  1803. 

p  Founded  in  1701.  i  Founded  in  1764. 

11  The  Sardinian  debt  amounted  in  1816  to  L.f),600,000.  M.  Adrian  Baibi, 
{Balance  politique  du  Globe)  makes  it  equal  in  1826,  to  L.4,200,000,  he  admits 
that  his  calculation  may  be  ioaccurate,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  public  debt  in 
1B25,  was  considerably  greater  than  in  1816. 
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ConHnental  Provinets, 


Infantry  and  Cavalry 
Second  rate  vessels 


10,000 
7 


JBOO 

cxxx 


Principality  of  Monaco. 


Population. 
6,500 


Revenoe. 

L.l(>,700 


DUTCHY  OF  PARMA. 

Containing  six  Towns^  thirty-one  Burghs^  and  eight  hundred  and 
fifteen  Villages  or  Hamlets, 


Snrbce  in  geographical  Population  in 

•qnare  leagues.*  1826. 

288  440,000 

The  population  in  1823  amounted  to  437,000 


Average  Population 

to  every  square 

league. 

1,180 


Increase  2,600 

PopuUUion  of  the  Toiens, 


1  Parma 

,           , 

.    30,000 

2  Placentia 

,           , 

.    28,000 

3  Ouastalla 

,            , 

.      5,000 

4  Borgo-san- 

•Domino  . 

5,000 

5  Fiorenzuola  . 

.      3,000 

6  Nibbiabo 

• 

.      2,300 

Principal  places  of  Education. 

Towna. 

Unirenitiea. 

Number  of                Ubrarlea. 

Number  of 

Students. 

Volumes. 

Parma, 

It 

250                      1 

110,000 

Placentia, 

1 

20,000 

Rerenne. 

Public  Debt 

Army. 

L.191,667 

L.187,500 

1,320  men. 

DUTCHY  OF  MODENA. 

CONTAINING   EIGHT  TOWNS,  BIXTT  BURGHS,  AND  FOUR  HUNDRED 
TILLAGES  OR  HAMLETS. 


Population  in 

Proportion  of  the  popula- 

square leagues. 

ia28. 

tion  to  the  square  leagne. 

260 

350,000 

1,346 

*  Twenty  geographical  leagues  are  equal  to  a  degreei  contequtntiy  a  (eo- 
graphical  iquara  Itagut  is  equal  to  nine  geographical  tquata  miles, 
t  Founded  in  1606. 


m 


FffmloHm  ^tk$  Vmrnm. 


Mod6Dft  •  •  • 

ttirandola 

Reggio  .       -  . 

CmmI  Nuoto  di  Garftguftna 


37,000 
6,000 

18.000 
3»000 


Modeaa 
Reggio 


VMbwoT 
1  900 


aOiOoo 


L.isaftoo 


DUtCHY  OF  MA68A. 


lOBOn 


ivcLimiirtf  TWO  towns,  THKBX  BUKOHS,  AVb  thiett-sbtkii 

TIXiltAOBS. 


i  ill  feopipUcil  ^ 

mod 
19 


Massa 
Carrara 

BCTtBQO* 

L.21,000 


lite. 
99,000 

PopydoHon  of  the  TWiw. 


L.19,500 
DUTCHY  OF  LUCCA. 


totlMit« 


9^16 


7000 
6000 


Aimiy. 
100 


GONTAINIire  TWO  TOWNS,  TWEWTT   BURGHS,  AWD  TWO  HV7DBXD 
AND  SEVENTY  VILLAGES. 


Borihee  tn  geographical 
leagues. 
54 


PopnlatloB  !■ 

1836. 

143,000 


Batio  oftke  popolattea 

to  the  afiare  laagur. 

2,048 


Lucca 
Viareggio 


PopulaHon  of  ike  Toums» 


29,000 
9,000 


DEBOEIFTnHr  OT  ITAXT. 
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^TTTicipfu  piucea  ^  jjutt^ 

\irttnM 

BOO 

TOWM. 

UnlTenltlM. 

Number  of  Btodenti. 

cxu 

Lucca 

1* 

120 

Rereaiw. 

MMiL 

Army. 

L.82,000 

L.35,000 

800  meo. 

GREAT  DUTCHY  OF  TUSCANY. 


INCLUDlirO   TBIKTT-8IX   TOWNS,  A   BUITDEBD   AND    THIRTT-rtTX 
'BUROBSy   AND    SIX   THOUSAND    AND    SSVENTESN    VILLAOBS. 


flnrilM*  in  feofraphical 
•quart  Irafuet. 


1,098 


Florence 

Frato 

Pistoia 

Arezzo 

Cortona 

Pisa 

Leghorn 

Piorobino 

Pontremoli 

Sienna 

Grossetto 

Vollera 


Population  In 
1,275,000 


Ratio  of  the  population 
to  the  aquare  league. 

1,161 


PoptUalion  of  the  principdl  Toumt, 


80,000 

10,000 

9,000 

7,000 

5,000 

90,000 

60,000 

1,500 

9,000 

18,000 

2,000 

4,000 


PnmnceB, 


ComparHmento  of  Florence 
Id.  of  Pisa 

Id.  of  Sienna 

Id.  of  Arezzo 

Id.  of  Grosseto 


596,250 
295,640 
128,080 
201^390 
58,730 

1,275^000 


Towna. 


Florence 


Principal  places  qf  Education. 


UnireniUeiL 


It 


Number  of 
Btudeuta. 

300 


*  Founded  in  1802. 


Llbrariea.  Xamber  of 

Voluncn. 

Ducal  80,000 

Laurenziana  20/)00 

t  Founded  in  1443. 


^•t*'JirJ. 


Pi«i 


It 

n 


980 


flTToto. 

Haglia  Becchiana  190,000* 

ManicelliaDa  5Q|000 

Ricordiana  90,000 

Univenity     '  40,000 

Unmnity  95^ 


KliBiiiifipj  SdMlf. 


J^^mnmoa 


MM. 


■  IfcTOfi^SOO 


koo4  of  ffkcWM. 
8 

4/X)0 


REPUBUO  OF  BAN  MARINO. 
covTAunva  ova  xowv  aho  roua  TiiiLAaii. 

r^ptfittaa  Baitoertb»| 

teian.  toikeavi 

8  7,000  9^133 


Lisao 


40 


STATES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


'covTAiNiire    iriirxTT  towns,   two    hundred   and    six    BuaoBf, 

AND   THREE   THOUSAND    THREE  HUNDRED  AND   KieHTY-SBVSN  Vll^ 
ZiAeES. 

anrftoe  In  feofraphiod 
•quaiv  laafim. 

3,257 


Popolatton 
in  1828. 

2,590,000 


Ratio  of  die  popvlatUHi 
to  the  aurfkce. 

1,147 


A'etff  Division  into  (hirUen  Ddegatunu.^ 


Nameiofthe 


1  Bologna 
9  Ferrara 
8  Ravenna 
4  Forli 


PopQiatlon  of 
the  towna. 

65,000 

24,000 

24,000 

16,000 


Number  of 
Jewa. 

15,000 


Popolatioa  of 
tlie  dekfatioa. 

2»5,0U0 

250,000 

150,000 

170,000 


*  It  contains  ll,tH)0  manuscripts. 

t  Founded  in  1339.  %  Founded  in  1390. 

i  The  states  of  the  church  were  divided  into  eighteen  proviuces  in  1824 ;  but 
the  divisions  wore  afterwards  changed ;  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Baibi  for  the 
above  tabla. 


DEscRXPnoir  of  itai.t. 


Nameior 
the  delegaUoni. 

C  Pessaro 

5  <      and 
(  U rhino 

C  Macerata 

6  <      and 

(  CaiTierino 
C  Fernno 

7  <    and 
(  Ascoli 

C  Spoletto 

8  <  and 
(  llieti 
C  Vilerbo 

9  <     and 

(  Civita  Vocchia* 

10  .  Ancona 

11  Perugia 

C  Fronzinone 

12  <        and 

(  Ponte  Corvo 

13  Benevento 


Population  of 
the  towns. 

14,000) 


11,000 

12,000 

• 

7,000 
7,000 

12,000 
7,000 

7,000 
13,000 

7,000 
30,000 
30,000 

6,000  j 

6,000^ 
14,000 ' 


Population  of       <mai 
the  delegatlona.      '"^ 

Gxx: 

200,000 


230,000 
160,000 
180,000 

415,000 

160,000 
190,000 

170,000 

20,000 


2,590,000 
*  The  ninth  delegation  comprehends  the  town  and  territory  of  Rome. 
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! 

1^ 

^1 
^1 

Jl 

1 

11 

1 

Sl 

1 

^^^^H 

A neon a 

0 

0 

1 

0 

"l6 

T*: 

■ 

^^^^^^^■t 

Albaimo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

^^^^^^V 

Ascoli 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

1 

^^^^^^m 

Benevento 

0 

D 

I 

1 

14 

4 

^B 

Bologno 

1* 

550 

0 

(  University 
I  Magnaut 

200,000 
30,0(KJ 

6 

* 

^^^^B 

Co  merino 

If-' 

1200 

0 

1 

10 

0 

^^^^^^^^ 

Civita-Vocchia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

1 

^^^^^^B 

Civito-Castellano 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

^^^^^H^^ 

fermo 

It 

200 

0 

1 

15,000 

3 

0 

Ferrara            . 

I§ 

300 

1 

1 

8U,O0t) 

22 

Ul 

^^^^^^^K 

Forli 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0    , 

^^^^^^B 

Froshione 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

^^^^^^^ 

Frasrati 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4    0   ] 

^^^^^^^V 

Foiidi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

^^^^^^ft 

Mncerata 

n 

^00 

1 

1 

20,000 

3 

0 

^^^^^^h' 

Perugia 

i»# 

200 

0  ' 

I 

30,000 

20 

1 

^^^^^^^B 

Pes^iro 

0 

0 

0 

10 

I 

^^^^^^v  < 

Ponte  Corvo 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

^^^^^H 

Ravoima 

0 

0 

1 

30.000 

4 

I 

^^^^^^^^ 

Rieti 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

^^^^[ 

Rimini 

0 

0 

1 

25,000 

7 

0 

^^^^v  ' 

Sp<ji!etto 

0 

0 

0 

^ 

1 

^^^^H 

Tivoli 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

^^^H 

Urbino 

0 

0 

0 

10,000 

JO 

I 

^^ 

^^^^H 

Viler  bo 

0 

0 

'    1 

10 

1 

^M 

^^^^1 

Rome 

Iff 

600 

Albani 

40,000 

3U0 

9 

^u 

^^^^^^^H 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Anfrelica 
Barbarini 
Corsiini 
Chipi 

100,0410 
60,000 
40/MX» 
•25,000 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
tl 
0 

^^^H 

1 

^^^H 

1 

^^H 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Of  Minerva 
Of  Science 
Of  the  Vaticati 

80,04  JO 
35.000 
70,000 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

^^^H 

I 

^^H 

1 

• 

^H 

^  Founded  in  1119.                       '                  t  Founded  in  18U. 

J 

^^^r              t  Founded  m  1834.                                         (  Fouiidea  by  L«o  lU  Twcimu    ^^H 

^V                       II  The  MSS.  of  Orbndo  mid  Jerusarem  deliverfld,  in  ibc  bftndwrlUnf  of  A#i>        V 

^F                      oalo  and  Ta»so,  are  prfsurvcd  in  the  Jibrary.                                                                 ^^^B 

1                              f  Founded  by  Leo  the  Twelfih  in  iat4.      ••  round<*d  in  1307.                     ^^H 

1                             ft  Founded  m  l£46.     We  bave  not  enumernlcd  &U  the  C0Dir«nt»  In  tte  Bi^^^H 

1                         m»n  state!  ;  tbert  &re  few  towns  or  vUlages  without  thorn.                                 '^^^| 
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The  mean  number  of  marriag'efl  is  about     » 

Their  ratio  to  tlie  popiitatian  is  one  to 
The  mean  number  of  children  for  every  luarriope  is  about 
Ttic  number  of  births  is  to  the  population  as  one  to 
The  number  of  deaths  is  to  the  population  as  one  to 


lOtifjO 
3-30 

24vd 


B«TeQti«. 

LJ,25U,(X}0 


L.25,000,000» 


C  2  frigates. 


8  vessels  of  amalier  size.f 


KINGDOM  OF  THE  TWO  SICILIES, 


IflCLUmifO   SIX    HUNDRED    A5D    SEVENTf-StX    TOWJfS,    TBtftXK    SVJT- 
AND     NINETT-EfOBT     BUEOas,     AND     TWO     TflOCSAJID 
MU^OKCD  AND    lOATV-TWO  VILLAOES    AND  HAMLETS. 


Bartkce  in      PopuUUoa 
gcogrBphlciil      in  lB2a. 
square  tnlic*. 

3,910    5,^)0,000 
IjfilO    1,780,000 


PoputaciQa        Cstjo  oflha 
Bccordinf  to     pofulKUtai 


5  Men        2,774.646  >      .  -_- 
i  Women  9^15^354  J     ^'*^ 


DiviHon  o/*t^e  Kingdom  ttfjstaplti  intojiflun  Primncii, 


•                     •                     » 

354/)Q0 

Castelamore    . 

I5,UIW 

Portici 

5,000 

Pozzuoli 

5,000 

Sorrento 

4,000 

Torre  del  l^Annuncial 

la        5,000 

Torre  del  Greco 

15,000 

* 

8,000 

Acerra 

6,000 

Arpino 

9,000 

Aversa 

v^/m 

Caserta 

4,000 

Fondi 

^fiOO 

Gaeta 

15,000 

Nola 

9,oeo 

• 

11,000 

DE8CBIPTI0V  OV    ITAXT. 


m 


Vwfimm. 

Populatioa. 

Chief  TowM. 

OUierTowM. 
Amalfi 

Popnlmtlua.      booK 

405,000 

Avellioo 

Nocera 

9,000 

PriDcipato  UUer 

13,000 

Ariano 

10,000 

Atripalda  . 

4,000 

Abruzzo  V  V\t. 

178,000 

Terasoo 

Civita  di  Penne 

9,000 
8,000 

Abruzzo  y  Ult. 

253,000 

Aquila 

Avezzano  . 
Civita  Ducale    . 
Salmona    . 

13,000 
3,000 
2,000     ^ 
4,000 

Abruzzo  Citer. 

985,000 

Chieti 

Lanciano   . 
Vasto 

13,000 

12,000 

4,000 

Capiunata 

289,000 

Foggia 

Bovina 
Luzera 
Manfredonia 
Santo  Severo 

21,000 
4,000 
8,000 
5,000 
4,000 

Samnio  or  Molise  234,000 

Campobaaso 

• 

8,000 

Colle 

4,000 

Marcone    . 

5,000 

SepiDo 

3,000 

Trivento    . 

4,000 

Terra  di  Bari 

375^000 

Bari 

Altamura  . 
Barietta     . 
Molfetta     . 
Monopoli  . 
Trani 
Terlizzi      . 

15,000 
15,000 
17,000 
11,000 
^15,000 
14,000 
8,000 

Terra  di  Otranto  324,000 

Tarento 

•           •        1 

18,000 

Brindisi      . 

6,000 

Gallipoli     . 

8,000 

Lecce 

14,000 

Otranto      . 

3,000 

BiailicaU 

429,000 

Potenza 

Lagonegra 

Matera 

Melfi          .      . 

8,000 

5,000 

.      12,000 

7,000 

Calabria  Citer. 

387,000 

Cosenza 

. 

.      10,000 

77S 
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Brought  over, 


PepulatioD.     Chief  Towns.      Other  Towns. 

Cassana     . 
Castro-Villari 
Paola 
Rossauo     . 


Calabria  Ult.  pr.    225,000    Reggio 


Calabria  Ult.  Sec.  321,000    Catanzaro 


Gcrace 
Sciglio 

Cotrona     . 

Monteleono 

Nicastro    . 

Pizzo 

Santa  Severina 

Sqtiillace  . 

Tropea 


Populadoa. 

6,000 

5,000 

3,000 

COOO 

16,000 

5,000 

4,000 

11,000 

5,000 

15,000 

10,000 

5,000 

6,000 

2,000 

4,000 


Toul 

5,690,000 

f     Division 

of  the  island  c 

IirtaBdenciei. 

PopulMtlon. 

Palermo 

409000 

Trapani 

147,000 

Girgenti 

291,000 

Cahanitetta 

156,000 

Syracuse 

194,500 

Catania 

292,000 

Messina 

240,00 ) 

Chief  Towns. 

PopoIttiOB. 

Palermo 

161^,000 

Tripani 

24,000 

Girgenti 

15.000 

Caltanisetta    , 

17,000 

Syracuse 

1.5,000 

Catania 

4:m)uo 

Messina 

C0,UiX) 

1,730,000 
Population  of  the  islands  near  Sy 


Alicudi 

Baliluzzo 

Felicudi 

Lamped  uza 

Li  pari 

Panaria 

Pantellenia 

Salina 

Stromboli 

Uatica 


Icily  in  1826.^ 


200 
20 

L'yO 
1S,-2U0 

200 
5.0(H) 
4/J<K) 
2,100 

700 

31,(ioO 


*  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  included  in  the  population  of  the  In- 
tcndencies. 
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ofEducatim 
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Collegiate  Towns. 

Number  of  Students. 
800      .    • 

Ubrsries 

Naples* 

.    3 

Salerno 

, 

300      . 

.    1 

Palermof 

.              . 

600      . 

.    1 

Catania^ 

• 

500     . 

.    1 

Population  of  the  Kingdom  ofJVaples  during  the 

year  1824.§ 

ProTlncea. 

Marriagesi 

Births. 

Desthfl. 

Naples 

5,588 

29,258 

20,722 

Terra  di  Lavoro 

4,41^ 

23,168 

18,570 

Principato  Ciler. 

2,860 

16,917 

9,776 

Principato  Ulier. 

2,587 

13,572 

d,558 

Abruzzo  Uller.  l™ 

V      1,507 

10,038 

6,012 

Abruzzo  Ulter.  2» 

1,533 

9,667 

6,578 

Abruzzo  Citer. 

2,177 

10,908 

8,836 

Capitanata 

2,289 

13.554 

9,457    ' 

Sannio  or  Molise 

2,630 

14,187 

12,663 

Terra  di  Bari 

3,144 

18,936 

11,320 

Terra  d'Otranto 

2,824 

15,763 

10,414 

Basilicata   ' 

3,816 

,  20,978 

13,166 

Calabria  Citer. 

2,513 

15,717 

9,750 

Calabria  Ulter.  1" 

1,936 

9,381  • 

6,353 

Calabria  Ulter.  2* 

,      2,969 

12,966 

10,284 

42,805 


235,010 


Males 
Females 


Population  ofJVaples  m  1824 1 

Population,  Marriages. 

165,015 
184,175  2,970 


349,190 


Births. 
7,584 

7,407 
14,991 


163,432 


Deaths. 
6,455 
6,021 

12,476 


Longevity  in  1824. 


Both  sexes 


In  1823 


From  ninety  to  a  Abore  a  hundred 

hundred  years  of  age.  years  of  age. 

^Men 
)  Females 


132 


Total. 

142 


Suicides. 


13 


In  1824 


*  The  unirersity  of  Naples  was  founded  in  1224. 

t  University  founded  in  1447,  f  Founded  in  1445, 

i  Giarn,  del  regno  delle  due  Sicilie,  July  1825. 

II  Exclusively  of  strangers. 


